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Ajct.  I. — 1*   The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.     By  Henry  Craik, 

UA.     London,  1*882. 

Sicift^      By    Leslie    Stephen,       *  Eo^^lish    Men    of   Letters/ 

London,  1882. 
3.  Dean  Swift's  Disease.     By   Dr.  BQcknill,  RR.S.     *  Brain/ 

Lriodotiy  January,  1882. 

MORE  than  a  year  ago  we  commenced  a  sketch  of  the 
literary  and  political  life  of  Swift,*  We  were  then 
obliged  to  break  off  when  our  task  was  only  half  accomplished; 
"  now  propose  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  complete  our 
iy.  But  before  resuming  our  own  narrative  we  have  a  very 
Beastng  duty  to  perform.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  part 
Tthis  article  three  contributions  of  singular  interest  and  value 
ife  been  added  to  the  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the 
It  Dean.  First  in  importance  stands  the  Biography  by  Mr, 
leory  Craik,  This  work  is  in  many  respects  greatly  superior 
I  any  preceding  Biography.  It  is  more  accurate,  more  critical, 
od  much  fuller,  than  the  Memoir  by  Scott  It  is  written  with 
more  spirit,  and  it  is  executed  with  greater  skill,  than  the 
Memoir  by  Monck  Mason.  It  is,  moreover,  enriched  with 
material  to  which  neither  Scott  nor  Monck  Mason  had  access, 
nd  which  is  altogether  new  ;  such,  for  example,  would  be  the 
hftrj  kept  by  Swift  at  Hoi j head,  printed  by  Mr.  Craik  in  his 
'  endix  ;  such  would  be  the  correspondence  between  Swift  and 
bdeacon  Walls,  furnished  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  such  would 
be  ibe  Orrery  papers,  furnished  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Of  Mr. 
7talk*s  industry  and  accuracy  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  it 
abundantly  evident  from  every  chapter  in  his  work  that  he 
left  no  source  of  information  unexplored,  from  the  local 
Ip  of  places  where  traditions  of  Swift  still  linger,  to  the 
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archives  of  private  families  and  public  institutions.  Where 
Mr.  Craik  seems  to  us  to  fail  is  in  precision  and  grasp.  His 
narrative  too  often  degenerates  into  mere  compilation.  It  lacks 
perspective  and  it  lacks  symmetry.  We  cannot  but  think 
too — though  we  are  extremely  unwilling  to  find  faults  in  a  work 
for  which  every  student  of  Swift  will  assuredly  be  most 
sincerely  thankful — that  its  value  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  had  Mr.  Craik  been  a  little  less  inattentive  to  the 
graces  of  style.  That  Mr.  Craik  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing 
any  new  light  on  the  various  problems  which  perplex  Swift's 
biography  is  to  be  regretted,  but  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  imputed 
as  a  fault  to  him.  The  portion  of  his  work  which  will  be 
perused  with  most  interest  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
former  biographies,  will  probably  be  that  in  which  he  discusses 
Swift's  relations  with  Walpole,  with  Primate  Boulter,  and  with 
the  Irish  Church. 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
monograph  has  been  not  unmingled  with  disappointment. 
Like  everything  he  writes,  it  is  incisive,  forcible,  and  eminently 
interesting.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Dean  is  no  favourite  with 
him.  He  is  too  sensible  and  too  well  informed  to  be  guilty 
either  of  misrepresentation  or  of  errors  in  statement,  and  yet, 
without  misrepresentation  or  misstatement,  he  contrives  to  do 
Swift  signal  injustice.  We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean.  The 
period  in  Swift's  career  during  which  he  appears  to  least 
advantage  would  certainly  be  the  period  intervening  between  his 
ordination  and  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  other  words,  the 
period  during  which  he  was  seeking  preferment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  period  which  does  him  most  honour  would  be  that 
during  which  he  was  labouring  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Of 
the  first  of  these  periods  Mr.  Stephen  gives  us  a  minute  and  ela- 
borate history :  of  the  second,  his  account  is  so  meagre  and  so 
perfunctory,  that  a  reader  who  knew  nothing  more  of  Swift's 
career  in  Ireland  than  what  he  derived  from  Mr.  Stephen's 
narrative,  would  assuredly  have  very  much  to  learn.  It  was 
said  of  Mallet,  that  if  he  undertook  the  life  of  Marlborough, 
he  would  probably  forget  that  his  hero  was  a  general :  it  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Stephen,  that,  if  he  has  not  exactly  forgotten 
that  Swift  was  a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  he  has  done  his  best 
to  conceal  it. 

This  brings  us  to  Dr.  Bucknill's  remarkable  paper  on  the 
nature  of  Swift's  disease.  We  have  read  nothing  that  has  been 
written  on  that  perplexed  and  much-discussed  question  which 
appears  to  us  so  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Bucknill 
comes  forward  with  no  mere  hypothesis.     The  history  of  Swift's 
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he 


sufficiently  full  and 


icit  to  enable  him,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form  with  confidence  a  diagiiosis ; 
and  that  dia^osis,  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
bued^  he  has  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  given  to 
\y  world.  As  the  subject  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  painful 
oor»  and  as  it  is  moreover  a  subject  likely  to  be  of  interest 
rather  to  special  students  of  Swift  than  to  the  general  reader,  we 
have  relegated  its  discussion  to  a  note ;  and  the  note  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

We  left  Swift  on  the  point  of  settling  down  as  Dean  of  St, 
Patrick's.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  on  his 
ew  duties  were  sufficiently  inauspicious.  It  was  well  known 
_  at  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  last  Mjnistr}% 
and  that  his  preferment  had  been  the  price  of  his  services.  In 
goblin,  where  the  Whigs  were  as  three  to  one,  the  downfall  of 
!  Tories  had  been  hailed  with  savage  glee.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
cts  into  which  Irish  politicians  were  divided  and  subdivided, 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  one  which  regarded 
lihinuch  favour  the  party  to  which  Swift  had  attached  himself. 
1ie  victory  gained  by  the  Whigs  was  celebrated  as  such 
victor ies  always  were  celebrated.  On  Swift's  head  broke  in  full 
force  the  storm  of  obloquy  which  was  overwhelming  his  friends 
in  England.  Libels  taunting  him  with  Popery  and  Jacobitism 
ely  circulated  among  the  vulgar.  He  was  hustled  and  pelted 
the  street.  One  miscreant,  an  Irish  nobleman,  assaulted 
with  such  ferocious  violence,  that  he  presented  a  petition, 
iich  is  still  extant,  appealing  for  protection  to  the  House  of 
For  some  months  he  went  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  he 
tr  ventured  to  show  himself  even  in  the  principal  thorough- 
without  an  escort  of  armed  servants.  And  these  were 
bis  only  troubles.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  Chapter ; 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Archbishop,  He  was  in 
etched  health,  and  in  still  more  wretched  spirits.  His  feel- 
found  vent  in  a  copy  of  verses,  which  are  inexpressibly 
_  ad  touching. 

lean  while,  evil  tidings  were  arriving  by  every  post  from 
fng-land.  First  came  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke; 
^en  came  the  news  of  the  impeachment  and  imprisonment  of 
Oxford  ;  and  lastly,  the  still  more  incredible  intelligence,  that 
)rmond  had  declared  for  the  Pretender,  and  was  in  France. 
7otJer  these  stunning  blows  Swift  acted  as  none  but  men  on 
brhom  Nature  has  been  lavish  of  heroic  qualities  are  capable  of 
ing.  It  was  now  plain  that  all  who  had  been  in  the  con- 
Oence  of  the  late  Ministry  were  in  great  danger,  and  that,  unless 
tj  were  prepared  to  fare  as  their  leaders  had  fared,  It  behoved 
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them  to  walk  warily.  A  vindictive  faction  in  the  flush  of  triumph 
is,  as  Swift  well  knew,  in  no  mood  for  nice  distinctions  between 
guilt  presumptive  and  guilt  established.  He  was,  moreover, 
well  aware  that  rumour  had  already  been  busy  with  his  name, 
and  that  his  enemies  were  watching  with  malignant  vigilance 
for  anything  which  he  might  do  or  say  to  compromise  himself. 
But  all  this  was  as  nothing.  Neither  self-interest  nor  fear  had 
any  influence  on  his  loyal  and  dauntless  spirit.  He  wrote  off  to 
Oxford,  not  merely  expressing  his  sympathy,  but  imploring  per- 
mission to  attend  him  in  the  Tower.  *  It  is  the  first  time,  he 
said,  ^  that  I  ever  solicited  you  in  my  own  behalf,  and  if  I  am 
refused,  it  will  be  the  first  request  you  ever  refused  me.'  He 
braved  the  suspicions, — nay  more, — the  peril,  to  which  a  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  the  families  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond,  when  the  one  had  become  the  Secretary  and  the  other  the 
chief  General  of  the  Pretender,  exposed  him.  We  are  told  that 
when  the  Ulster  King-of-Arms  attempted,  on  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke,  to  remove  the  escutcheons  of  the  Ormonds,  which  hung  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Swift  sternly  bade  him  begone,  *  for  as 
long  as  I  am  Dean,'  he  thundered  out,  *  I  will  never  permit  so 
gross  an  indignity  to  be  offered  to  so  noble  a  house.'  It  was 
not  likely  that  he  could  act  thus  with  impunity,  and  it  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  dated  May  1715,  and  from 
one  of  his  own  letters  to  Atterbury,  dated  April  1716,  that  he 
was  twice  in  danger  of  arrest. 

His  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  the  more  honourable  to  him, 
as  it  sprang  solely  from  the  purest  of  motives,  from  a  chi- 
valrous sense  of  what  is  due  to  friends  and  benefactors,  and 
especially  to  friends  and  benefactors  in  misfortune.  Some 
writers  have,  it  is  true,  imputed  his  conduct,  as  hostile  contem- 
poraries imputed  it,  to  less  worthy  motives.  But  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  words  to  discuss  their  statements.  Nothing  we 
know  of  Swift  is  more  absolutely  certain  than  the  fact  that,  so 
far  from  having  any  sympathy  with  the  Pretender,  he  always 
regarded  him  with  peculiar  abhorrence.  He  denounced  him  in 
his  correspondence,  he  denounced  him  in  his  conversation,  he 
denounced  him  in  his  public  writings.  *  I  always  professed,'  he 
says  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters,  ^  to  be  against  the  Pretender, 
because  I  look  upon  his  coming  as  a  greater  evil  than  we  are 
likely  to  suffer  under  the  worst  Whig  Government  that  can  be 
found.'  In  the  crisis  of  1714,  when  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  his  pen  might  have  turned  the  scale  in  James's  favour,  he 
was  among  the  most  acrimonious  and  vehement  of  anti-Jaco- 
bites. Indeed,  his  feelings  on  this  subject  were  so  well  known, 
that  both  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  studiously  concealed  from 

him 
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biin  their  negociationft  with  St.  Germain'sy  and,  as  his  '  His- 
torical Memoirs '  show,  he  had  never  even  a  suspicion  of  the  in- 
[trfguet,  the  existence  of  which  the  'Stuart  Papers'  have  in  our 
time  placed  beyond  doubt.* 

His  pen   meanwhile  was  not   idle.     In  his  letter  to  Oxford 
he  had  promised  that,  though  the  rage  of  faction  had  rendered 
r contemporaries  deaf  and  blind^  future  a^es  should  at  all  events 
know  tbe  truth.      With  this  view,   he  drew  up  the  '  Memoirs 
dalinjsj  to  that  change  which  happened  in  the  (Queen's  Ministry 
tin  the  Vear  1710,*  a  pamphlet  in   which,  in  a  clear  and   tem- 
crate   narrative,    he    explains  the  circumstances   under  which 
Lad  himself  first  engaged  in  politics,  as  well  as  the  revo* 
lition   which  brought    his    partj  into   power.      On    the  com- 
pletion of  the  '  Memoirs  ' — they   are  dated  on  the  manuscript 
October,  1714 — he   began  the  *  Enquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of 
be  Queen^s  Last  Ministry/     This  is  a  work  of  great  interest 
Dd  value.      With  a  firm  and  impartial  hand  he  traces  the  his- 
^ry  of  those  fatal  feuds  which  had  cost  himself  and  his  friends 
I  dear*      He  makes  no  attempt — and  it  is  greatly  to  his  honour 
^to  palliate  what  was  reprehensible  in  his  own  party,  he  makes 
I  attempt  to  exaggerate  what  was  reprehensible  in  their  oppo- 
3ts.     The   prejudice   of  friendship  is  discernible  perhaps  in 
portraits  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond,  but  it  is  a 
rjudice   which  extends  no   further  than    their  personal  cha- 
As  public  men,  no  more  is  assigned  to  them  than  is 
tir  due.     They  are  as   freely  censured  as  their  neighbours. 
Udeed,  the  pamphlet  is  distinguished  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
candour  not  to  be  mistaken. 

But  his  most  elaborate  contribution  to  contemporary  history 
was  a  work  which  had  been  all  but  completed  before  he  left 
London — the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Four  Years  of  the  Queen/ 
It  was  commenced  at  W'indsor  probably  in  1713,  and  was, 
in  effect,  a  vindication  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Nothing 
ht  ever  wrote  seems  to  have  given  him  so  much  satisfaction. 
He  always  described  it  as  the  best  thing  he  had  done,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  expended  more  time  and  labour  on  it 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  expending  on  any  of  his  literary 
)p4>sliions.    But  the  work,  as  it  now  appears,  is  so  inferior  to 

rnd  of  bis  life  Swift  contended  that  there  wna  no  desieu  oa  the  pftrt 

^>t  Bfiniiitry  to  bring  in  thu  Pretender  ;  bow  t  tTeolimlly  Harlev  imd 

^  bad  concealed  their  intrigiiea  from  bim  U  elenr  from  tbe  Dean's  letter 

>  Arciibbbop  of  Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1716.    *  Had  there  been  eTen  tbe  least 

^        near  intent  of  bringing  in  tbe  Prett*utJer»  1  think  I  must  bftvo  been  very 

iiupid  not  to  have  picked  out  some  discoveries  or  Hii»picioiia.     And  although  I 

«a  not  ixa^  tb*t  I  Aould  baT©  turned  infonner,  jet  I  am  certain  I  ahould  hare 

^JOppcd  toaaa  general  oautions,  and  immediatehj  hare  rdired.* 

what 
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what  might  have  been  expected  from  Swift's  account  of  it,  that  it 
has  been  sometimes  doubted  whether  what  we  have  is  from  the 
Dean's  hand.     It  was  first  given  to  the  world  under  circum- 
stances certainly  suspicious.    It  was  not  published  until  thirteen 
years  after  his  death.     It  was  not  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript.     It  was  not  edited  by  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
by  any  one  having  authority  from  his  executors.    It  was  printed 
by  an  anonymous  editor  from  a  copy  surreptitiously  taken  by 
an  anonymous  friend.     And  yet  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  its 
genuineness  than  we  have  of  the  genuineness   of  ^Gulliver's 
Travels.'     One  piece  of  evidence  alone  seems  to  us  conclusive. 
In  1738  the  original  manuscript  was  read  by  Erasmus  Lewis, 
Lord  Oxford,  and  others,  in  conclave,  with  a  view  to  discussing 
the  propriety  of  its  publication.    Their  opinion  was  that  it  con- 
tained several  inaccuracies  of  statement,  and  those  inaccuracies 
Lewis,  in  a  letter  to  Swift — it  may  be  found  in  Swift's  corre- 
spondence— categorically  pointed  out.     Now  a  reference  to  the 
printed  Memoirs  will  show  that  they  contain  the  identical  errors 
detected  by  Lewis  and  his  friends  in  Swift's  manuscript.    Again, 
those  portions  in   the  manuscript  narrative,  which  Lewis  de- 
scribes as  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  are  precisely  those 
portions   in   the   printed    work   which    are    undoubtedly    best 
entitled  to  that  praise.     Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
the   assertion  of  the   editor — one  Lucas — that  he  printed  the 
work  from  a  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript,  for  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  as   we  know  from  Deane  Swift,  circulated 
freely  among   Swift's  friends   in  Dublin.      It   is   certain  that 
Nugent,  Dr.  William  King,  and  Orrery,  had  perused  that  manu- 
script, and  that  they  were  alive  when  the  printed  work  appeared ; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  none  of  them  expressed  any  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  printed  Memoirs,  though  those  Memoirs 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  they  were  printed  by  instal- 
ments  in   the   ^Gentleman's   Magazine.'      That   Swift    should 
himself  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  work,  is  sin- 
gular, for  it  is  in  truth  little  more  than  what  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be — a  party  pamphlet. 

Swift's  life  during  these  years  is  reflected  very  faithfully  in  his 
correspondence.  It  was  passed  principally  in  the  discharge  of 
his  clerical  duties,  which  he  performed  with  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness ;  in  improving  the  glebe  of  Laracor ;  in  endeavour- 
ing to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Archbishop,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  his  rebellious  Chapter  on  the  other  ;  and  in 
devising  means  for  escaping  from  himself,  and  from  the  daily 
annoyances  to  which  his  position  exposed  him.  ^  I  am,'  he 
writes  to  Bolingbroke,  *  forced  into  the  most  trifling  amuse- 
ments, 
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ments,  to  divert  the  vexation  of  former  thoughts  and  present 
objects.'  He  gardened  and  sauntered ;  he  turned  over  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  he  bandied  nonsense  with  Sheridan 
afld  Esther  Johnson  ;  he  went  through  a  course  of  ecclesiastical 
hiitory  ;  he  dabbled  in  mathematics.  Thus  much  the  world 
saw:  thus  much  he  imparted  with  all  the  garrulity  of  Mon- 
Uipe  and  Walpole  to  the  friends  who  exchanged  letters  with 
him.  But  there  were  troubles^ — troubles  which  must  at  this 
[lime  have  been  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind — which  were 
Itlle  suspected  by  the  world,  and  from  which  he  never  raised 
^ihe  feil  even  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  in  the  autumn  of  1710,  he 
tfl  renewed  his  accjuaintance  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Van- 
bnmrfgb.  Her  husband^  originally  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
bot  subsenuently  the  holder  of  lucrative  otlices  under  the  Govern- 
Dent  of  VVilliam  III.,  had  died  some  years  before,  leaving  her 
easy  circumstances,  with  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
iaughters.  Her  house  was  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  within 
few  paces  of  Swift's  lodgings.  Mrs,  Vanhomrigh  was  fond 
-indeed,  inordinately  fond — of  society,  and,  as  she  was  not 
Jy  well-connected  and  hospitable,  but  the  mother  of  two 
ling  girls  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
"  lt  her  whim.  Among  her  male  guests  she  could  number 
mguisbed  men  as  Sir  Andrew  Fountainc.  Among  her 
pmaJe  visitors  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  attractive  and 
Biist  accomplished  young  women  in  England,  There  appears, 
ndeefJ,  to  have  been  no  more  pleasant  lounge  in  London  than 
he  little  drawing-room  in  Bury  Street.  This  Swift  soon  dis- 
OTcred.  Within  a  few  months  he  had  come  to  be  regarded 
It  as  a  member  of  the  family.  He  took  his  coffee  there  of 
fternoon  ;  he  dropped  in,  as  the  humour  took  him,  to 
eakfast  or  dinner;  his  best  gown  and  his  best  wig  were 
leposited  there ;  and  when  a  friend  sent  him  a  flask  of  choice 
Plcirence  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  it  was  shared  with  his  hos- 
pitable neighbours.  With  the  young  ladies,  Miss  Esther,  who 
nut  yet  completed  her  twentieth  year,  and  Miss  Molly,  who 
irai  a  year  or  two  younger,  he  was  a  great  favourite.  No  man 
bought  more  highly  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
tomen  than  Swift,  and  nothing  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
upcriotending  their  education.  What  he  had  done  for  Esther 
lahnson  he  now  aspired  to  do  for  the  Miss  V%anbomrighs,  and,  as 
pond  his  new  pupils  as  eager  to  receive  as  he  was  to  impart 
action,  he  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  pleasant 
task.  So  passed — partly  in  the  innocent  frivolities  of  social 
gatherings,  and  partly  in  the  graver  intercourse  of  teacher  and 

pupil— 
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pupil — two  happy  years.  But  towards  the  end  of  17129  Swift 
suddenly  perceived,  to  his  great  embarrassment,  that  the  elder  of 
the  two  sisters  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him.  The 
unhappy  girl,  who  had,  as  she  well  knew,  received  no  en- 
couragement, struggled  for  a  while,  with  maiden  modesty,  to 
conceal  her  feelings.  At  this  point  it  would  have  been  well, 
perhaps,  if  Swift  had  found  some  means  of  withdrawing.  But 
he  probably  judged  all  women  from  the  standard  of  Esther 
Johnson.  She,  too,  had  at  one  time  entertained  feelings  for 
him  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  return ;  but  had,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  that  reciprocity  of  passion  was  hopeless,  cheerfully 
accepted  friendship  for  love.  There  was  surely  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Miss  Vanhomrigh  would  not  consent  to  make  the 
same  compromise,  when  she  was  convinced  that  there  was  the 
same  necessity.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  clear  understanding 
between  them.  That  understanding  would,  as  time  went  on, 
be  silently  arrived  at.  But  he  little  knew  the  character  of  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  less  her  passion  was 
encouraged,  the  more  it  grew.  The  more  eloquently  he  dilated 
on  friendship,  the  more  rapturously  she  declaimed  on  love.  As 
he  pleaded  for  the  mind,  she  pleaded  for  the  heart.  So  for  some 
months  they  continued  to  play  at  cross-purposes,  each  per- 
ceiving, and  each  disregarding,  the  innuendoes  of  the  other.  At 
last  the  poor  girl  could  bear  her  tortures  no  longer,  and,  be- 
coming lost  to  all  sense  of  feminine  delicacy,  threw  herself  at 
Swift's  feet. 

And  now  commenced  the  really  culpable  part  of  Swift's 
conduct.  He  ought  at  once  to  have  taken  a  decisive  step.  He 
ought  to  have  seen  that  there  were  only  two  courses  open  to 
him ;  the  one  was  to  make  her  his  wife,  the  other  was  to  take 
leave  of  her  for  ever.  Unhappily,  he  did  neither.  He  merely  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  particularly  what  before  he  had  stated  generally. 
He  continued  to  enlarge  on  the  superiority  of  friendship  to  love, 
and  he  went  on  to  describe  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend- 
ship which  he  had  long  felt  for  her ;  as  for  her  passion — so  ran 
his  reasoning — it  was  a  passing  whim — an  unwelcome  intruder 
into  the  paradise  of  purer  joys.  He  could  not  return  it — no 
true  philosopher  would ;  he  could  offer  instead  all  that  made 
human  intercourse  most  precious — devoted  affection,  gratitude, 
respect,  esteem.  All  this  he  contrived  to  convey  in  such  a 
manner  as  could  not  have  inflicted  a  wound  even  on  the  most 
sensitive  pride.  It  was  conveyed — perhaps  conveyed  for  the 
first  time — in  that  exquisitely  graceful  and  original  poem 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Esther  Vanhomrigh  deathless. 
She  could  there  read  how  Venus,  provoked  by  the  complaints 

which 
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which  were  daily  reaching'  her    about    the    degeneracy  of  the 

/emale  sex,  resolved  to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  that  sex ;  how, 

with  this  object,  she  called  into  being  a  matchless  maid^  who» 

ta  erery    feminine    virtue,    united    every  feminine    grace    and 

durm ;  how^  not  content  with  endowing  her  paragon  with  ali 

tbt  is  proper  to  woman,  the  goddess  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 

Id  inducing  Pallas  to  bestow  on  her  the  choicest  of  the  virtues 

proper  to  man  ;  how  Pallas,  angry  at  being  deceived,  consoled 

bcriclf  with  the  reflection,  that  a  being  so  endowed  would  be 

little  likely  to  prove  obedient  to  the  goddess  who  had  created 

bff;  how  Vanessa,  for  such  was  the   peerless  crcature*s  name, 

did  not  for  a  while  belie  tbe  expectations  of  Pallas,  but  how  at 

last  she  was  attacked   by  treacherous  Cupid  in  Wisdom's  very 

ftmnghold.     The  flattered  girl   could   then   follow   in   a  trans- 

parent  allegory  the  whole  history  of  her  relation  with  her  lover, 

lietched  so  delicately,  and,[  at  the  same  time,  so  humorously, 

that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  her  either  to  take  offence 

or  to  miss  his  meaning.     How  grievously  Swift  had  erred   in 

thus  temporizing,  became  every  day  more  apparent.     It  was  in 

rain  that  he  now  began  to  absent  himself  from  Bury  Street,     It 

in  vain  that  In  bis  letters  he  showed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 

staken,  that  he  bad  no  ear  for  the  language  of  love. 

In  the  summer  of  1714  occurred  an  event  which  introduced 

farther  complications  in  this  unhappy  business.     Mrs.  Vanhom- 

'^h  died,  leaving  her  affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  state.     The 

lughters,   who  appear  to  have  been  on   bad  terms  with  their 

pother,  applied  for  assistance  to  Swift ;  and  Swift,  who  had  at 

pis  time  left  London,  was  thus  again  forced  into  intimate  rela- 

uns  with  Esther.    Nor  was  this  all.    By  the  terms  of  her  father'^ 

pll  she  had  become  possessed  of  some  property  near  Dublin, 

ad  Swift  learned,  to  his  intense  mortification  and  perplexity, 

ilat,  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  detain  her  in  England,  it  was 

pr  intention  to  follow  him  to  Ireland,     He  at  once  wrote  off, 

nploring  her  to  be  discreet,  and  pointing  out  how  easily  such  a 

datton  as  theirs  might  be  misinterpreted  by  censorious  people. 

Jublint  he  said,  was  not  a  place  for  any  freedom  ;  everything 

lat  happened  there  was  known  in  a  week,  and  everything  that 

kas  known  was  exaggerated   a  hundredfold.      '  If,'  he  added, 

fou  are  in   Ireland   while   1   am    there,   I   shall  sec   you  very 

ddom.*     But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and,  a   few  weeks  after  his 

rival  in  Dublin,  Esther  and  her  sister  were  in  lodgings  within 

^itone's  throw  of  the  Deanery. 

Swift's  position  was  now  perplexing  in    the   extreme.      By 
►ery  tie  but  one  which  can  bind  man  to  woman,  he  was  bound 
^    ber  Johnson.     For  more  than  thirteen  years  she  had  been 

a  portion 
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a  portion  of  his  life.  She  had  been  the  partner  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts ;  she  had  been  his  solace  in  gloom  and  sorrow ; 
she  had  been  his  nurse  in  sickness.  In  return  for  all  this  she 
had  claimed  neither  to  bear  his  name  nor  to  share  his  fortune : 
she  had  been  satisfied  with  his  undivided  affection.  As  jet 
nothing  had  arisen  to  disturb  their  sweet  and  placid  intercourse. 
Indeed,  he  had  been  so  careful  to  abstain  from  anything  which 
could  cause  her  uneasiness,  that  in  his  letters  from  London  he 
had  never  even  alluded  to  his  intimacy  with  Esther  Van- 
homrigh;  and  poor  Stella,  little  suspecting  the  presence  of  a 
rival,  was  now  in  the  first  joy  of  having  her  idol  again  at  her 
side.  For  awhile  he  nursed  the  hope  that  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
would,  on  seeing  that  he  absented  himself  from  her  society, 
withdraw  from  Dublin.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  more 
he  left  her  to  herself,  the  more  importunate  she  became.  The 
letters  addressed  by  her  at  this  period  to  Swift  have  been 
preserved,  and  exhibit  a  state  of  mind  which  it  is  both  terrible 
and  pitiable  to  contemplate.  How  deeply  Swift  was  affected  by 
them,  and  with  what  tenderness  and  delicacy  he  acted  under 
these  most  trying  circumstances,  is  evident  from  his  replies. 
One  of  these  replies  we  transcribe : — 

*  I  will  see  yon  in  a  day  or  two,  and  believe  me  it  goes  to  my  soul 
not  to  see  you  oftener.  I  will  give  you  the  best  advice,  countenance, 
and  assistance  I  can.  I  would  have  been  with  you  sooner  if  a 
thousand  impediments  had  not  prevented  mo.  I  did  not  imagine 
you  had  been  under  difficulties.  I  am  sure  my  whole  fortune  should 
go  to  remove  them.  I  cannot  see  you  to-day,  I  fear,  having  affairs  of 
my  own  place  to  do,  but  pray  think  it  not  want  of  friendship  or 
tenderness,  which  I  will  always  continue  to  the  utmost.' 

At  last  she  left  Dublin  and  removed  to  Celbridge.  There,  in 
seclusion,  she  continued  to  cherish  her  hopeless  passion ;  there 
Swift  for  some  years  regularly  corresponded  with  her  and 
occasionally  visited  her;  and  there,  in  1723,  while  still  in  the 
bloom  of  womanhood,  she  died. 

This  is  a  melancholy  story,  but  it  is,  as  we  need  scarcely 
say,  a  story  little  likely  to  lose  in  the  telling,  and  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  prejudiced  distortion.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
before  passing  judgment  on  Swift's  conduct,  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  what  has  been  asserted  and  what  has  been  proved, 
between  what  rests  on  mere  conjecture  and  what  rests  on 
authentic  testimony.  Now  we  may  say  at  once,  that  all  that  is 
certainly  known  of  his  connection  with  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  is 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  that  passed  between  them, 
and  from  his  own  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  and  all  that  can 
be  safely  conjectured  is  that,  when  they  finally  parted,  they  parted 

abruptly 
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ibrnptly  and  in  «iger.     This  exhausts  the  evidence  on  which 

we  can  fairly  rely  in  judging  Swiit;  but  this  is  very  far  from 

€iJjausting  the  evidence   on  which  the  world  has  judged  him. 

Fint  came    the    almost    incredibly    malignant    perversions    of 

J  Oirery*       Then  came  the   loose  and  random  gossip    of   Mrs. 

ngton  and  Thomas  Sheridan*     Out  of  these,  and  similar 

ials*  Scott  wove  his  dramatic  narrative;   not,  indeed,  with 

toy  prejudice   against   Swift,  but   doing   him    great  injustice 

hj  disseminating    stories    eminently    calculated    to    prejudice 

dthets  against    him.      Thus   he  tells,   and   tells   most   impres- 

lively,  a  story  which,  if   true,  would  justify  us   in  believiag 

the  very  worst  of  Swift*      Esther  Vanhomrigli — ^so  the   htory 

ans — having   discovered  his    intimacy  with    Stella,  wrote    to 

requesting  to    know  the    nature    of   her   connection  with 

Swift.     Stella,   indignant  that  such  a  question  should  be  put 

her,  placed  the  letter  in  Swift's  hands.     Swift  instantly  rcxle 

off  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  to  Celbridge,  and,   abruptly  enter- 

the  room  where  Miss  Vanhomrigh  was  sitting,  flung  the 

Sf   angrily   on   the  table,  and  then,  without  saying  a  word, 

i*mounted  his  horse  and  gallopped  back  to  Dublin.     From  that 

noment  he  was  a  stranger  to  her.     In  a  few  weeks  Vanessa  was 

her  grave.     The  authority  cited  for  this  anecdote  is  Sheridan, 

»Te  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  event  he  narrates;  who 

sedly  among  the  most  inaccurate  and  uncritical  of  Swift's 

Rphers;  whose  habit  of  grossly  exaggerating  whatever  he 

ibcd    is    notorious,   and    %vho    has    been    more    than    once 

spccted  of  enlivening  his  pages  with  deliberate  fabrications, 

the   present  case,  however,  he  had  contented  himself  with 

ibelUshment;  for  the  story   had   been  already  told,   first  by 

Orrery,    in    whose   hands  it   had   assumed  an  entirely  different 

and  secondly  by  Ilawkesworth,   who  merely  copied  what 

be  found  in  Orrery.      What  Orrery  says  is,  that  Vanessa  wrote, 

to  Stella,  but  to  Swift ;  and  that  the  object  of  her  letter  was, 

ot  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Swift's  connection  with  her  rival, 

ta  ascertain  his  intentions  with  regard  to  herself;   in  other 

rofds,  to  insbt  on  knowing  whether  it  was   his  intention  to 

tiake  her  his  wife.      Why   the  letter,  which   he  describes   as  a 

tender  one — it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he  could 

are  seen  it — should  have  had  such  an  effect  on  Swift,  he  has  not 

undescended  to  explain.     But  Orrery*s  whole  story  is  not  only 

itself  monstrously    improbable,    but    it    rests    on    his   own 

unsupported  testimony  ;  and  on  the  value  of  Orrery's  unsupported 

pstiuuiny  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment.     Such  is  the  evi- 

e  iu  support  of  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  charges  which  have 

brought  against  Swift,  with  respect  to  Vanessa.     Again, 

Scott 
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Scott  asserts,  still  following  Sheridan,  that,  on  hearing  of  Miss 
Vanhomrigh's  death.  Swift  *  retreated  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach 
and  remorse  into  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  spent  two  months^ 
without  the  place  of  his  abode  being  known  to  any  one.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  untrue.  A  reference  to  his  correspondence  at  this 
period  will  show  that  he  had  long  intended  to  take  what  he 
calls  a  southern  journey ;  that  many  of  his  friends  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  movements ;  and  that,  so  far  from  wishing  ta 
bury  himself  in  solitude,  he  was  extremely  vexed  that  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  promised  to  be  his  companion,  disappointed  him 
at  the  last  moment.  That  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  death  deeply  dis- 
tressed him,  is  likely  enough ;  that  it  excited  in  him  any  such 
emotions  as  Scott  and  Sheridan  describe,  requires  better  proof 
than  evidence  which,  on  the  only  point  on  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  tested,  turns  out  to  be  false. 

To  pass,  however,  from  what  is  apocryphal  to  what  is  authentic. 
A  careful  study  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Swift  and 
Vanessa  has  satisfied  us  that  his  conduct  was,  throughout,  far  less 
culpable  than  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  been.  It  resolves 
itself,  in  fact,  into  one  great  error.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  he  had  inspired  a  passion  which  he  was  unable  to  return, 
his  intercourse  with  Miss  Vanhomrigh  should  have  immediately 
ceased.  All  that  followed,  followed  as  the  result  of  that  error. 
And  yet  that  error  was,  as  his  poem  and  correspondence  clearly 
show,  a  mere  error  of  judgment.  Had  he  been  aware  that,  by 
continuing  the  intimacy,  he  was  pursuing  a  course  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  girl's  happiness,  he  was  either  under  the  spell  of 
a  libertine  passion,  or  he  was  a  man  of  a  nature  inconceivably 
callous  and  brutal.  That  he  was  no  libertine,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  who  have  taken  the  least  favourable  view  of  his  conduct ; 
that  he  was  neither  callous  nor  brutal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  man 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  humanity  and  tenderness,  is  ad- 
mitted by  no  one  more  emphatically  than  by  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
herself.  The  truth  is,  that  he  recognized  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  affection  which  exists  between  man  and  man,  and 
the  affection  which  exists  between  man  and  woman.  He  knew, 
indeed,  that  in  the  latter  case  it  frequently  becomes  complicated 
with  passion,  but  such  a  complication  he  regarded  as  purely 
accidental.  It  was  a  mere  excretion  which,  without  the  nutrition 
of  sympathetic  folly,  would  wither  up  and  perish.  It  was  a  fault 
of  the  heart,  which  the  head  would  and  should  correct.  Hence 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  breaking  off  a  friendship  which  he 
valued.  Hence  the  indifference,  the  easy  jocularity,  with  which, 
after  the  first  emotion  of  surprise  was  over,  he  persistently  treated 
the  poor  girl's  rhapsodies.    Time  passed  on,  and  before  he  could 

discover 
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4!Iicover  liis  eiror  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it*     From  tlie  moment 
of  Mrs.   Vanhomrigh's  death  he  was,  in  truth,  involved  in  a 
llabvrioth,  out  of  which  it  was  not  merely  difficult,  but  simply 
limpostiblc,  to  extricate  himself.     If  he  attempted,  as  he  twice 
difl  attempt,  to  take  the  step  to  which  duty  pointed,  entreaties, 
which  would   have  melted   a  heart  far  more  obdurate  than  his, 
insUntly  recalled  him.     Could  he  leave  a  miserable  girl — such 
the  harden  of  the  first  appeal  which  was  made  to  him — to 
^slrugjE^le  alone  with  'a  wretch  of  a  brother,  cunning  executors, 
and  importunate  creditors  ? '      *  Pray  what,*  she  asks,  '  can  be 
irroD^  in  seeing  and  advising  an  unhappy    young    woman?' 
•Ail  I  beg  is,  that  you  will  for  once  counterfeit,  since  you  can^t 
<i  i  otherwise,  that  indulgent  friend  you  once  were,  till  I  get  the 
(ii'Ltrr  of  these  difficulties/     He  assists  her ;  he  visits  her ;  he 
Bpfs  her  safely  through  her  difBculties,  and  he  again  withdraws. 
Upon  that  she  breaks  out  into  hysterical  raving,  informs  him 
that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  destroying  herself,  and  appeals 
to  him  in  the  most  piteous  terms  to  renew  his  visits.      To  this 
be  replies  in  the  letter  which  we  have  already  quoted;  and  he 
ijrants  the  favour  so  importunately   and   indelicately   extorted. 
It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  whole  correspondence  she 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  is  forcing  herself 
upon  him,  frankly  admitting  over  and  over  again  that  there  had 
bvn  nothing''  either  in  his  actions  or  in  his  words  to  justify  her 
ict.      VVe  have  searched  carefully  for  any  indications  of  a 
U  or  even  of  a  hint  on  her  part,  that  she  had  been  deceived 
or  misled.     Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.     From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  the  same  story  ;  on  the  woman's  side,  blind,  uncon- 
trollable passion  ;  on    Swift^s  side,  perplexity,  commiseration, 
undeviating  kindness.     'Believe  me,'  she  says  at  the  commence* 
meat  of  one  of  her  letters,  '  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I 
DOW  complain  to  you,  because   I   know  your  good   nature  that 
m  cannot  see  any  human  creature  miserable   without    being 
nsibly   touched ;    yet    what   can    I   do  ?     I  must  unload  my 
But  she  was  not  always,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  melting 
Occasionally   she    expressed    herself  in    very  different 
Qguage,      It  is    easy  to   conceive    Swift's    embarrassment    on 
iving  the  following  missive  handed  in  to  him  while  entertain- 
ing a  party  of  friends  at  the  Deanery  : 

*  I  believe  you  thought  I  only  rallied  when  I  told  you  the  other 
night  that  I  would  pester  you  with  letters.  Odco  more  I  advise 
jiiXi,  It  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own  quiet,  to  alter  your 
hchtviotir  quickly,*— 

that  is,  to  visit  her  more  frequently,  though  he  had  already  told 
her  that  scandal  was  beginning  to  he  busy  with  their  namea — 
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'  for  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  treat* 
ment.  Pray  think  calmly  of  it  I  Is  it  not  better  to  come  of  yoarselT 
than  to  be  brought  by  force,  and  that  perhaps  when  you  have  the 
most  agreeable  engagement  in  the  world '  [an  allusion  probably  to 
Esther  Johnson]  *for  when  I  undertake  anything,  I  don't  love  to  do 
it  by  halves.' 

In  a  letter  written  not  long  afterwards,  he  complains  bitterly 
of  the  embarrassment  which  one  of  her  communications  had 
caused.  *  I  received  your  letter,*  he  writes,  *  when  some  company 
was  with  me  on  Saturday,  and  it  put  me  into  such  confusion, 
that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do.'  His  patience  was  often,  no 
doubt,  severely  tried,  and  his  irritation  appears  occasionally  to 
have  found  sharp  expression.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that 
until  within  a  few  months  of  Vanessa's  death  he  studied  in  every 
way  to  soothe  and  cheer  her.  What  finally  parted  them  we 
have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  That  they  parted  in  anger 
and  were  never  afterwards  reconciled  seems  pretty  certain.  It 
is  possible  that  the  habits  of  intemperance,  to  which  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  latterly  gave  way,  may  have  led  to  some  action 
or  some  expression  which  Swift  could  neither  pardon  nor 
forget. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  a  harsh  or  disrespectful  word  of 
this  unhappy  woman.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  grave  closed 
over  a  sadder  or  more  truly  tragical  life.  It  is  a  story  which  no 
man  of  sensibility  could  possibly  follow  without  deep  emotion. 
But  such  emotion  should  not  be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  justice 
and  truth.  We  do  most  strongly  protest  against  the  course 
adopted  by  writers  like  Jefirey  and  Thackeray,  in  treating  of 
this  portion  of  Swift's  life.  They  assume  that  the  measure 
of  Vanessa's  frenzy  is  the  measure  of  Swift's  culpability.  They 
argue  that,  because  she  was  infatuated,  he  was  inhuman. 
They  print  long  extracts  from  her  ravings,  and  then  ask,  with 
indignation,  whether  there  could  be  two  opinions  about  the  man 
whose  conduct  had  wrought  such  wretchedness.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  they  should  have  carried  their  point.  The 
world  knows  that,  when  women  address  men  in  such  language 
as  Vanessa  addresses  Swift,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  taking  the 
initiative ;  that  if  feminine  passion  is  strong,  feminine  delicacy 
is  stronger ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  a 
young  and  eminently  attractive  woman  should,  for  twelve  years,, 
continue,  without  the  smallest  encouragement,  to  force  her  love 
on  a  man  who,  though  double  her  age,  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  And  yet  this  was  most  assuredly  the  case.  We  sincerely 
pity  Vanessa,  but  we  contend  that  there  was  nothing  in  Swift's 
conduct  to  justify  the  charges  which  hostile  biographers  have 

brought 
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brongit  sigainst    hi  in.     Indeed,   we    feel   strongly    tempted    to 
ficlaim  wiib  honest  Webster — 

*  Condemn  you  Lim  for  that  the  maid  did  love  him  ? 
So  may  yoa  hlamo  some  f:iir  and  crystal  river 
For  that  some  melancholic  distracted  womaa 
Hath  drown'd  herself  in  'L* 

Bui  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  those  who  have  judged  him 

'  titui  harshly  have  proceeded  on  an  assumption  which  would,  if 

ctWTCCt,  have  greatly  modified  our  own  view  of  the  question. 

[If Swift  was  the  husband  of  Esther  Johnson,  we  admit,  without 

[tfr  smallest  hesitation,  that  his  conduct  was  all  that  his  enemies 

loulf!   represent  it.      It  was  at  once  cruel  and  mean  ;  it  was  at 

nee   rowardly    and    treacherous  i    it  was    at    once    lying    and 

ItrpocriticaL     In  that  case  every  visit  he  paid,  every  letter  he 

ote  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  subsequent  to  1716,  was  derogatory 

We  will  go  further.     In  that  case,  we  are  prepared  to 

^lieTe  the  very  worst  of  him,  not  only  in  his  relations  with 

StrlU  aiid  Vanessa,  but  in  his  relations  with  men  and  the  world. 

la  that  case,  there  is  no  ambiguous  action,  either  in  his  public  or 

in  his  private  career,  which  does  not  become  pregnant  with 

sospicion.      For  in  that  case,  he  stands  convicted    of  having 

pissed  half  his  life   in  systematically  practising,  and   in  com- 

jK-Iling  the  woman   he  loved  to  practise  systematically,  the  two 

,   which   of  all  vices  he  professed   to  hold  in  the  deepest 

rrence.     Those  who   know  anything   of  Swift,  know  with 

wbat   loathing   he  always   shrank   from    anything    bearing    the 

BCnotest  resemblance  to  duplicity  and  falsehood.     As  a  political 

imphieteer  he  might,  like  his  brother  penmen,  allow  himself 

enoe,  but  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  was  his  habit 

exact    and    assume  absolute    sincerity.      It   was    the   virtue, 

Ddeed,  on  which   he  ostentatiously  prided   himself;  it  was   the 

lirtue   by  which,  in  the  opinion   of  those  who   were   intimate 

rith  him,   he  was   most    distinguished.      *  Dr.  Swift   may   be 

escribed,'    observed    Bolingbr*)ke    on     one    occasion,     '  as    a 

hypocrite  reversed.'     In  discussing,  therefore,  the   question   of 

liis  supposed  marriage,  the  point  at  issue  is  not  simply  whether 

he  was  the   husband   of  ICsther  J()hnson,  but  whether   we  are 

to  believe   him   capable  of  acting   in  a  manner   wholly   incon- 

ditcot  with  his  principles  and  bis  reputation.     In  other  words, 

kbcther   we    are    to    believe    that    a    man,    whose    scrupulous 

city  and   whose  repugnance  to   untruth  in  any  form  were 

'T)Terbial,    would,    with    the   object  of  concealing  what   there 

tas  surely    no    adequate    motive    for    concealing,    deliberately 

the  subtlest  and  most  elaborate  system  of  h^^ocrisy  ever 

yet 
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jet  exposed  to  the  world.  We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  docu- 
ments bearing  on  Swift's  relations  with  Esther  Johnson  are 
very  voluminous,  and,  from  a  biographical  point  of  view,  of 
unusual  value.  We  have  the  verses  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  send  to  her  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birthday.  We  have 
the  Journal  addressed  to  her  during  his  residence  in  London. 
We  have  allusions  to  her  in  his  most  secret  memoranda.  We 
have  the  letters  written  in  agony  to  Worral,  Stopford,  and 
Sheridan,  when  he  expected  that  every  post  would  bring  him 
news  of  her  death.  We  have  the  prayers  which  he  offered  up 
at  her  bedside  during  her  last  hours ;  and  we  have  the  whole 
history  of  his  acquaintance  with  her,  written  with  his  own  hand 
while  she  was  still  lying  unburied, — a  history  intended  for  no 
eye  but  his  own.  Now,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these 
documents,  there  is  not  one  line  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  tortured  into  an  indication  that  she  was  his  wife.  Through- 
out, the  language  is  the  same.  He  addresses  her  as  the  *  kindest 
and  wisest  of  his  friends.'     He  described  her  in  his  Memoir  as 

*  the  truest,  most  virtuous  and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps 
any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed  with.'  In  all  his  letters  he 
alludes  to  her  in  similar  terms.  In  the  Diary  at  Holyhead  she 
is  his  *  dearest  friend.'  At  her  bedside,  when  the  end  was 
hourly  expected,  he  prays  for  her  as  his  *  dear  and  useful  friend.' 

*  There  is  not,'  he  writes  to  Dr.  Stopford  on  the  occasion  of 
Stella's  fatal  illness,  *  a  greater  folly  than  that  of  entering  into 
too  strict  and  particular  friendship,  with  the  loss  of  which  a  man 
must  be  absolutely  miserable,  but  especially  at  an  age  when  it 
is  too  late  to  engage  in  a  new  friendship ;  besides,  this  was  a 
person  of  my  own  rearing  and  instructing  from  childhood  ;  but, 
pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying,  but,  believe  me,  that 
violent  friendship  is  much  more  lasting  and  engaging  than 
violent  love.'   If  Stella  was  his  wife,  could  hypocrisy  go  further  ?* 

•  Is  it  credible  that  a  man  could  have  addressed  a  woman  who  had,  if  the 
theory  of  the  marriage  is  true,  been  his  wife  for  four  years,  in  lines  like  these — 
lines,  wo  may  add,  intended  for  no  eyes  but  her  own  ? 

*  Thou  Stella  wert  no  longer  young 

When  first  for  thee  my  harp  was  strung 

Without  one  word  of  Cupi.i's  darts. 

Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts. 

With  friendship  and  esteem  possess'd 

I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest. 

In  all  the  habitudes  of  life. 

The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife, 

Variety  we  still  puisue, 

In  pleasure  seek  for  something  new ; 

But  his  pursuits  are  at  an  end 

Whom  Stella  chooses  for  a  friend.* 

It 
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It  If  certain  that  be  not  only  led  all  who  were  acquainted  with 

Mm  to  believe  that  he  was  unmarried,  but  whenever  he  spoke 

of  wedlock,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  utterly  alien  to  his  tastes 

lod  ioclinations.     *  I  never  yet,*  he  once  said  to  a  gentleman 

ffho  was  speaking  to  him  about   marriage,  *  saw  the  woman  1 

would  wish  to  make  my  wile.'     It  would   be  easy  to  multiply 

instances,  both  in  his  correspondence  and  in  his  recorded  conver- 

wtioti,  in  which,  if  he  was  even  formally  a  married  man,  he  went 

out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  unnecessary  hypocrisy.     What, 

igain,  could   be  more  improbable  than  that  Esther  Johnson,  a 

woman  of  distinguished  piety,  nay  a  woman  whose  detestation 

of  falsehood  formed,  as  Swift  has  himself  told  us,  one  of  her 

riiief  attractions,  would,  when  on   the  point  of  death,  preface 

her  will  with  a  wholly  gratuitous  lie?    For  not  only  is  that  will 

signed    with    her  maiden    name,   but    in    the    first    clause    she 

crribes  herself  as  an  unmarried  woman. 

be  external   evidence   against  the    marriage  appears  to  us 

lually  conclusive.      If  there  was  any  person  entitled  to  speak 

ith   authority  on  the  subject,  th*at  person  was  assuredly  Mrs. 

Dingley,      For  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  commencement,  that 

is  to  say,  of  Swift*s  intimate  connection  with  Miss  Johnson  till 

tbc  day  of  Miss  Johnson^s  death,  she  had  been  her  inseparable 

ipanion,  her  friend  and  confidante.    She  had  shared  the  same 

il^ings  w^ith  her;  it  was  understood  that  Swift  and  Esther  were 

I  have  no  secrets  apart  from  her.      When  they  met,  they  met  in 

presence  ;  what  they  wrote,  passed,  by  Swift's  special  request, 

roQgh  her  hands.     Now  it  is  well   known   that  Mrs.  Dingley 

us  convinced  that   no   marriage  bad  ever  taken   place.     The 

hole   story    w^as,    she    said,    an    idle    tale.      Two    of  Stella's 

Iccators,  Dr.  Corbet  and  Mr.  Rochford,  distinctly  stated  that 

suspicion  of  a  marriage  had  ever  even   crossed  their  minds, 

ibough  they  had  seen  the  Dean  and  Esther  together  a  thousand 

Qes,     Swift's  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Brent,  a  shrewd  and  obsen^ant 

F>man,  who  resided  at  the  Deanery  during  the  whole  period  of 

er  master's   intimacy   with   Miss  Johnson,  was   satisfied  that 

bere  had   been   no   marriage.     So   said   Mrs.    Ridgeway,   who 

Bcceeded  her  as  housekeeper,  and   who  watched  over  the  Dean 

I  his  declining  years.     But   no   testimony  will,  we  think,  be 

Howcd  to  carry  greater  weight  than  tliat  of  Dr.  John  Lyon. 

Ic  was  one  of  Swift's  most  intimate  friends,  and  when  the  state 

_^     the  Dean's  health  was  such   that  it  had  liccome  necessary  to 

place  him  under  surveillance,  Lyon  was   the  person  selected  to 

underuke  the  duty.      He  lived  with  him  at  the  Deanery  ;  he  had 

ril  control  over  bis  papers  ;    he  was  consequently  brought  into 

potact  with  all  w^ho  corresponded  with  him,  and  with  all  who 

Vol  156,— iVi>.  5il.  0  visited 
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visited  liim.  He  bad  thus  at  his  command  every  contemponny 
source  of  information.  Not  long  after  the  story  was  first 
circulated,  he  set  to  work  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  truth. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  was  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  absohitely  no  foundation  for  it  but  popular  gossip,  un- 
supported by  a  particle  of  evidence. 

Such  is  the  evidence  against  the  marriage.  We  will  now 
brieily  review  the  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  it  is  Orrery,  and  his  words  are  these*  '  Stella  was 
the  concealed  but  undoubted  wife  of  Dr.  Swift,  and  if  my 
informations  are  right,  she  was  married  to  him  in  the  year 
17 IG  by  Dr.  Ash,  then  Bishop  of  Ch>gher,'  On  this  we  shall 
merely  remark  that  he  offers  no  proof  whatever  of  what  he 
asserts,  though  he  must  have  known  well  enough  that  what 
he  asserted  was  contrary  to  current  tradition ;  that  in  thus 
expressing  himself  he  was  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency,  as  be 
had  nirie  years  before  maintained  the  opposite  opinion  ;  *  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  resorted  to  this 
fiction,  as  he  resorted  to  otlier  fictions,  with  the  simple  object 
of  seasoning  his  narrative  with  the  piquant  scandal  in  which 
he  notorit>usly  delighted.  The  next  deponent  is  Delany, 
whose  independent  testimony  would,  we  admit,  have  carried 
great  weight  with  it.  But  Del  any  simply  follows  Orrery» 
without  explaining  his  reason  for  doing  so,  without  bringing 
forward  anything  in  proof  of  what  Orrery  had  stated,  and 
without  contributing  a  single  fact  on  his  own  authority.  Such 
was  the  story  in  Its  first  stage,  In  1780  a  new  particular  was 
added,  and  a  new  authority  was  cited.  The  new^  particular 
was,  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  garden ;  the  new 
authority  was  Dr;  Samuel  Madden,  and  the  narrator  was 
Dr.  Johnson.  Of  Madden  it  may  sufhce  to  say  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  either  wdth  Swift  himself 
or  with  any  member  of  Swift's  circle ;  that  in  temper  and 
blood  he  was  half  French,  half  Irish ;  and  that  as  a  writer 
he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  wilder  and 
more  absurd  than  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  of  Whiston's 
prophecies,  or  Asgilfs  paradoxes.  On  the  value  of  the  un- 
supported testimony  of  such  a  person  there  is  surely  no 
necessity  for  commenting.  Next  comes  Sheridan's  account, 
which,  as  it  adds  an  incident  very  much  to  SwilVs  discredit, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  some  care.  The  substance  of 
it  is  this.  That,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Stella,  Swift  con- 
sented to  marry  her :  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 


♦  See  his  letter  to  Deane  Swift,  dated  Dec.  4tb.  1742  i  Sootk,  vol.  six.  p*  336. 
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rithout  witnesses,  and  on  two  conditions ;  first,  that  they  should 
oQtinue  to  live  separately;  and  secondly,  that  their  union 
ibould  remain  a  secret:  that  for  some  years  these  conditions 
were  ob$er%'ed,  but  that  on  her  deathbed  Stella  implored  Swift  to 
acltoowted^  her  as  his  wife ;  that  to  this  request  Swift  made 
00  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  left  the  room,  and  never 
T5  saw  her.  The  first  part  of  this  story  he  professes  to 
'L  ^ed  from  Mrs*  Slcan,  the  second  part  from  his  father. 

We  sLuuld  be  sorry  to  charge  Sheridan  with  deliberate  falsehood, 
kt  his  whole  account  of  Swift's  relations  with  Miss  Johnson 
teems  with  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  so  glaring,  that 
is  impossible  to   place  the   smallest  confidence  in  what  he 
ivf.     He   here   tells   us   that   the   marriage   had    been   kept  a 
ifound  secret ;  in  another  place   he  tells  us  that  Stella  hod 
If  communicated  it  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.    He  admits  that 
l«^  only  unequivocal  proof  of  the  marriage  is  the  evidence  of 
Ir,  Sheridan,  and  yet  in  his  account  of  the  marriage  he  cites 
his  authority,  not   Dn  Sheridan,   but   Mrs*  Sican.     But  a 
ugle  circumstance  is,  we  think,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
fcterly  untrustworthy  character  of  his  assertions.     He  informs 
on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that  Stella  was  so  enraged  by 
vUlB  refusal  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife,  that  to  spite  and 
r^oy  him  she  bequeathed  her  fortune  to  a  public  charity.     A 
aference  to  Swift  s  correspondence  *  will  show  that  it  was  in 
cordance    with    his    wishes    that    she    thus   disposed    of   her 
Ljperty,     A  reference  to  the  will   itself  will  show  that,  so  far 
[>m  expressing  ill-will  towards  him,  she  left  him  her  strong 
IX  and    all   her  papers.     Nor  is  this  all.      His    statement   is 
fttly    contradicted     both    by    Delany    and    by    Deane    Swift. 
rfany   tells   us   that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  friend  that 
rift  had  earnestly  desired  to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  but 
bat  Stella   had   wished   it  to  remain   a   secret.     Deane  Swift 
sured  Orrery,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Whiteway,  that  Stella 
_tohl  Sheridan  '  that  Swift  had  offered  to  declare  the  marriage 
world,    but    that    she    had    refused.*     Again,    Sheridan 
that  his  father,  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  present  during  the  sup- 
conversation  between  Swift  and  Stella.    Mrs.  Whiteway, 
the  contrary,  assured  Deane  Swift  that  Dr.  Sheridan  was  not 
ent  on  that  occasion. 
ITiis    brings    us    to    the    last    deponent   whose    evidence    is 
r>nb  consideration.     In    1789   Mr.   Monck  Berkeley  brought 
forward  the  authority   of  a  Mrs.  Hearne,  who  was,   it  seems, 
niece  of  £sther  Johnson,  to  prove  that  the  Dean  had  made 


^  See  Swift's  letter  to  Worml,  rkted  July  ISth,  172C. 
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Stella  his  wife.  As  nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Heame,  and  as  she  cited  nothing  in  corrobo- 
ration of  her  statement,  except  vaguely  that  it  was  a  tradition 
among  her  relatives — a  tradition  which  was  of  course  just  as 
likely  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  narratives  of  Orrery 
and  Delany  as  in  any  authentic  communication, — no  import- 
ance whatever  can  be  attached  to  it.  But  the  evidence  on 
which  Monck  Berkeley  chiefly  relied  was  not  that  of  Mrs. 
Hearne.  *  I  was,'  he  says,  *  informed  by  the  relict  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  that  her  husband  had  assured  her  of  the  truth  of 
Swift's  marriage,  as  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  had  performed 
the  ceremony,  had  himself  communicated  the  circumstance  to 
him.'  If  this  could  be  depended  on,  it  would,  of  course,  be  of 
great  importance.  But,  unfortunately  for  Monck  Berkeley,  and 
for  Monck  Berkeley's  adherents,  it  can  be  conclusively  proved 
that  no  such  communication  could  have  taken  place.  In  1715, 
a  year  before  the  supposed  marriage  was  solemnized,  Berkeley 
was  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  1721.  Between  1716 
and  1717  it  is  certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  never  left 
Ireland,  and  at  the  end  of  1717  he  died.  As  for  the  testimony 
on  which  Scott  lays  so  much  stress,  the  story,  we  mean,  about 
Mrs.  Whiteway  having  heard  Swift  mutter  to  Stella  that  *if 
she  wished,  it  should  be  owned,'  and  of  having  heard  Stella 
sigh  back  to  Swift  that  *it  was  too  late;'  we  shall  merely 
observe,  first,  that  it  was  communicated  about  ninety  years 
after  the  supposed  words  had  been  spoken,  not  by  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Whiteway,  who,  had  he  known  of  it  or  had  he  attached 
the  smallest  importance  to  it,  would  have  inserted  it  in  his 
*  Memoirs  of  Swift,'  but  by  her  grandson,  Theophilus  Swift,  a 
person  of  no  note  and  of  no  authority  ;  secondly,  it  was  admitted 
that  those  words,  and  that  those  words  only,  had  been  heard, 
and  that  consequently  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  either  that 
the  words  themselves,  or  that  the  conversation  of  which  they 
formed  a  portion,  had  any  reference  to  the  marriage. 

How  then  stands  the  case  ?  Even  thus.  Against  the  marriage 
we  have  the  fact  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  its 
having  been  solemnized ;  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
evidence  of  it  deducible  from  the  conduct  of  Swift  and  Stella, 
Orrery  himself  admits  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  prove  that  they  had  ever  been  alone  together  during  their 
whole  lives.  We  have  the  fact,  that  Esther  Johnson,  at  a  time 
when  there  could  have  been  no  possible  motive  for  falsehood, 
emphatically  asserted  that  she  was  unmarried :  the  fact,  that 
Swift  led  every  one  to  believe  that  he  was  unmarried :  the  fact, 
that  Esther  Johnson's  bosom  friend  and  inseparable  com- 
panion 
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panlon  iras  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no  marriage :  the  fact, 

tlut  two  of  Swift's  housekeepers,  two  of  Stella's  executors,  and 

Dr,  Lyon,  were  satis 6 ed  that  there  had  been  no  marriage.     It  is 

essjrtosaj  that  all  that  has  been  advanced  merely  proves  that 

tbe  marriage  was  a  secret,  and  that  the  secret  was  well  kept. 

But  that  is  no  answer.     The  question   must  be  argued  on  evi- 

j^dence;  and   it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  insist,  in  the  teeth 

bf  such  evidence  as   we   have  adduced,   that  a  marriage   was 

"lolenmized,  to    produce  evidence  as    satisfactory.      This    they 

IiifB  failed    to  do.*     Till   they   hav^e  done  so,   we  decline  to 

charge  Swift   with   mendacity   and    hypocrisy,   and    to  convict 

him  of  having  acted   both    meanly   and    treacherously   in    his 

dealings  with  the  two  women  whose  names  will,  for  all  time,  be 

bound  up  with  his.     In  itself  it  matters  not,  as  we  need  scarcely 

say,  two  straws  to  any  one  whether  Swift  was  or  was  not  the 

sband  of  Stella,     But   it   matters,  we  submit,   a   great   deal 

tiether  the  world  is  to  be  justified  in  casting  a   slur  on  the 

Memory  of  an  illustrious  man. 

Bat  to  return  from  our  long  digression.  lo  the  summer  of 
f20  appeared  the  first  of  those  famous  pamphlets,  which  have 
ade  the  name  of  Swift  Imperishable  in  Irish  annals.  It  was 
titled  a  *  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manu- 
tures,*  and  its  ostensible  object  was  to  induce  the  people  of 
eland  to  rely  entirely,  so  far  at  least  as  house  furniture  and 
ring  apparel  were  concerned,  on  their  own  industry  and  on 
eir  own  produce;  and  to  close  their  markets  against  every- 
thing wearable  which  should  be  imported  from  England.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  proposal  there  was  nothing  new.  It  was 
merely  the  embodiment  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly passed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  passed 
ithout  opposition  from  the  Crown.  We  greatly  doubt  whether 
the  second  part  of  the  proposal,  audacious  though  it  un- 
mbtedly  was,  would  in  itself  have  provoked  the  English 
'overnment  to  retaliate.  But  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
imphlet,  as  it  requires  very  little  penetration  to  see,  was  by 
I  means  its  only  or  indeed  its  chief  object.  In  effect  it  was 
t  hitter  protest  against  the  inhumanity  and  injustice  which 
since  1665  characterized  the  Irish  policy  of  England ; 
it  was  an  appeal  to  Ireland  to  assert  her  independence 
the  only  way  in  which  fortune  had  as  yet  enabled  hen 
oth  as  a  protest  and  as  an  appeal,  the  pamphlet  was  equally 

*  We  ba^  t&ad  with  cans  Mr.  CraiVs  elaborate  disoussioa  tn  fovonr  of  the 
rIi^    Wc  oan  only  say  that  we  aro  greatly  earpriaed  that  Mr.  CTaik  should, 

i  fneJi  etidenoe  aa  he  there  adduce*,  tHnk  hima^jlf  justified  iu  aaaertiDg  oonfi- 

Bily  tliat  the  tDarriage  took  pkce, 

justified. 
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justified.  Eren  now,  on  recalling  those  cruel  statutes,  whick 
completed  between  1665  and  1699  the  annihilation  of  Irish 
trade,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of  the  indignation- 
which  burned  in  Swift.  In  1660  there  was  every  prospect  that 
in  a  few  years  Ireland  might  become  a  happy  and  prosperous 
country.  Her  natural  advantages  were  great.  In  no  regions 
within  the  compass  of  the  British  Isles  was  the  soil  more  fertile. 
As  pasture  land  she  was  to  the  modern  world,  what  Argos  was 
to  the  ancient.  She  was  not  without  navigable  rivers;  the 
ports  and  harbours  with  which  Nature  had  bountifully  pro- 
vided her  were  the  envy  of  every  maritime  nation  in  Europe ; 
and  her  geographical  position  was  eminently  propitious  to 
commercial  enterprise.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history  she 
was  at  peace.  The  aborigines  had  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
Englishry,  A  race  of  sturdy  and  industrious  colonists  were 
rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  country.  Agriculture  was 
thriving.  A  remunerative  trade  in  live  cattle  and  in  miscel- 
laneous farm  produce  had  been  opened  with  England ;  a  still 
more  remunerative  trade  in  manufactured  wool  was  holding 
out  prospects  still  more  promising.  There  were  even  hopes  of 
an  extensive  mercantile  connection  with  the  colonies.  But  the 
dawn  of  this  fair  day  was  soon  overcast  Impelled  partly  by 
jealousy,  and  partly  by  that  short-sighted  selfishness  which  was, 
in  former  days,  so  unhappily  conspicuous  in  her  commercial 
relations  with  subject  states,  England  proceeded  to  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  Irish  commerce  and  of  Irish  industrial 
art  First  came  the  two  statutes  forbidding  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  and  farm  produce  into  England,  and  Ireland  was  at 
once  deprived  of  her  chief  source  of  revenue.  Then  came  the 
statutes  which  annihilated  her  colonial  trade.  Crushing  and 
terrible  though  these  blows  were,  she  still,  however,  continued 
to  struggle  on,  crippled  and  dispirited  indeed,  but  not  entirely 
without  heart.  But  in  1699  was  enacted  the  statute  which  com- 
pleted her  ruin.  By  this  she  was  prohibited  from  seeking  any 
vent  for  her  raw  and  manufactured  wool,  except  in  England 
and  Wales,  where  the  duties  imposed  on  both  these  com- 
modities were  so  heavy  as  virtually  to  exclude  them  from  the 
market.  The  immediate  result  of  this  atrocious  measure  was 
to  turn  flourishing  villages  into  deserts,  and  to  throw  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  able-bodied  and  industrious  artizans 
on  public  charity.  The  ultimate  result  of  all  these  measures 
was  the  complete  paralysis  of  operative  energy,  the  emigration 
of  the  only  class  who  were  of  benefit  to  the  community,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  period  of  unprecedented  wretchedness 
and  degradation. 

The 
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The  condition  of  Ireland  between  1700  and  1750  was  in  truth 
such  aa  no  historian,  who  was  not  prepared  to  have  his  narrative 
laid  aside  with  disgust  and  incredulity,  would  venture  to  depict. 

I  It  analogy  Ls  to  be  sought  for    it,  it   must  be    sought    in    the 
jcenes  through  which,  in    the    frightful    fiction  of  Alonti,    the 

J-diiembodied  spirit  of  Bassvllle   was  condemneil  to  roam.      Iii 

II  time  of  peace  the  unhappy  island  suffered  ail  the  most  terrible 
imities   which   follow   in   the  train    of   war.      Famine    suc- 

f feeding  famine  decimated  the  provincial  villageSj  and  depo- 
pulated whole  regions.  Travellers  have  described  how  their 
LWaj  has  lain  through  districts  strewn  like  a  battle-field  with 
[1  buried  corpses,  which  lay  some  in  ditches,  some  on  the 
adside,  and  some  on  heaps  of  offal,  the  prey  of  dogs  and 
rion  birds.  Even  when  there  was  no  actual  famine,  the  food 
of  the  rustic  vulgar  was  often  such  as  our  domestic  animals 
ijiould  reject  with  disgust.  Their  ordinary  fare  was  buttermilk 
Dd  potatoes,  and  when  these  failed,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
tune.  Frequently  the  pot  of  the  wretched  cottier  contained 
c»thing  but  the  product  of  the  marsh  and  the  waste-ground. 
flesh  of  a  horse  which  had  died  in  harness,  the  flesh  of 
^Ivao  vermin,  even  when  corruption  had  begun  to  do  its 
ToUing  work,  were  devoured  voraciously,  Burdy  tells  us  that 
famishing  savages  would  surreptitiously  bleed  the  cattle 
Irbich  they  had  not  the  courage  to  steal,  and,  boiling  the  blood 
with  sorrel,  convert  the  sickening  mixture  into  faod.  Epidemic 
diseases,  and  ail  the  loathsome  maladies  whicli  were  the  natural 
tnhcritance  of  men  whose  food  was  the  food  of  hogs  and 
jackals,  whose  dwellings  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
dunghills,  and  whose  personal  habits  were  filthy  even  to  beastli- 
ness, raged  with  a  fury  rarely  witnessed  in  western  latitudes. 
Not  less  deplorable  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  country 
itself.  *  Whoever  took  a  journey  through  Ireland,'  says  Swift, 
*would  be  apt  to  imagine  himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or 
pland.'  In  the  south,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west,  stretched 
«t  tracks  of  land  untilled  and  unpeopled,  mere  waste  and  soli- 
nde.  Even  where  Nature  had  been  most  bounteous,  the 
aveller  might  wander  for  miles  without  finding  a  single  habi* 
Hion,  withtmt  meeting  a  single  human  being,  without  behokl- 
a  single  trace  of  human  culture.  Many  o(  the  churches 
fcre  ruoBess,  the  walls  still  gaping  with  the  breaches  which  the 
anon  of  Cromwell  had  made  in  them.  Almost  all  the  old 
(.of  the  nobility  were  in  ruins.  In  the  villages  and  country 
every  object  on  which  the  eye  rested  told  the  same 
iraentable  story. 

luch  of  this  misery  was  imdoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  themselTes.  Never  had  co-operation  and  concord 
been  more  necessary,  but  never  had  civil  and  religious  dissension 
raged  with  greater  fury  than  it  was  raging  now.  Feuds  in 
religion,  feuds  in  politics,  feuds  which  had  their  origin  in  private 
differences,  and  feuds  which  had  descended  as  a  cursed  heirloom 
from  father  to  child,  rankled  in  their  hearts  and  inflamed  their 
blood.  There  was  the  old  enmity  between  the  aborigines  and 
the  English.  There  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants ;  there  was  a  feud  not  less  deadly  between 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Nonconformists,  while  the  war 
between  Whig  and  Tory  was  prosecuted  with  a  ferocity  and 
malignity  scarcely  human.  <  There  is  hardly  a  Whig  in  Ireland,* 
wrote  Swift  to  Sheridan,  *  who  would  allow  a  potato  and  but- 
termilk to  a  reputed  Tory.'  But  this  was  not  all.  The  prin- 
cipal landowners  resided  in  England,  leaving  as  their  lieu- 
tenants a  class  of  men  known  in  Irish  history  as  Middlemen.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Pub- 
licani  oppression  and  rapacity  had  ever  assumed  a  shape  so 
odious  as  they  assumed  in  these  men.  The  middleman  was,  as 
a  rule,  entirely  destitute  of  education ;  his  tastes  were  low,  his 
habits  debauched  and  recklessly  extravagant.  Long  famili- 
arity with  such  scenes  as  we  have  described  had  rendered  him 
not  merely  indifferent  to  human  suffering,  but  ruthless  and 
brutal.  All  the  tenancies  held  under  him  were  at  rack-rent,  and 
with  the  extraction  of  that  rent,  or  what  was,  in  kind,  equiva- 
lent to  that  rent,  began  and  ended  his  relations  with  his  tenants. 
As  many  of  those  tenants  were  little  better  than  impecunious 
serfs,  often  insolvent  and  always  in  arrears,  it  was  only  by 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  their  movements,  and  by  pouncing  with 
seasonable  avidity  on  anything  of  which  they  might  happen  to 
become  possessed,  either  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  or  by 
some  accident  of  fortune,  that  he  could  turn  them  to  account. 
Sometimes  the  produce  of  the  potato-plot  became  his  prey, 
sometimes  their  agricultural  tools ;  not  unfrequently  he  would 
seize  everything  which  belonged  to  them,  and  driving  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  often  under  circumstances  of  re- 
volting cruelty,  out  of  their  cabins,  send  them  to  perish  of  cold 
and  hunger  in  the  open  country.  Nor  were  the  Irish  provincial 
gentry  in  any  way  superior  to  the  Middlemen.  Swift,  indeed, 
regarded  them  with  still  greater  detestation.  As  public  men, 
they  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  savage  oppression  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  mercilessness  with  which  they  exacted  their  rack- 
rents  from  the  tenantry,  and  for  the  mean  ingenuity  with  which 
they  contrived  to  make  capital  out  of  the  miseries  of  their 
country.  In  private  life  they  were  dissolute,  litigious,  and  arro- 
gant. 
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gant,  and  their  rices  would  comprehend  some  of  the  worst  vices 
incident  to  man — inhuman  cruelty,  tyranny  in  its  most  repul- 
sire  aspects,  brutal  appetites  forcibly  gratified,  or  gratified  under 
catumstaiices  scarcely  less  atrocious,  and  an  ostentatious  law- 
leisness  which  revelled  unchecked  either  by  civil  authority  or 
by  religion. 

But  whatever  degree  of  culpability  may  attach  itself  to  the 
iahabitants  of  Ireland,  there  can  he  no  question  that  the  English 
GoFernment  were  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
this  Pandemonium.      It  requires  very  little  sagacity  to  see  that 
the  miseries  of  Ireland  flowed  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the 
paralysis  of  national  industry,  from  the  alienation  of  the  national 
revenue,    from   the  complete    dislocaticm    of   the   machinery  of 
jrovernment,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  masses   were   concerned,  of  the  amelicjrating  influences  of 
culture  and  religion.      We  have  already  alluded  to  the  statutes 
which  annihilated  the  trade  and  prostrated  the  industrial  energy 
'of  the  country.     Equally  iniquitous  and    oppressive    was  the 
ilienatjan  of  the  revenue.     On  that  revenue  had  been  quartered 
I  the  parasites  and  mistresses  of  succeeding  generations  of  English 
kings.     Almost  all   the  most  remunerative  public    posts  were 
sinecures  in  the  possession  of  men  who  resided  in    England. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  sinecurists  bad  never  set  foot  on  Irish 
rfarth.     But  nothing  was  more  derogatory  to  England  than   the 
mdalous  condition  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy.      On  that  body 
upended  not  only  the  spiritual  welfare,  but  the  education  of  the 
lultitude  ;  and   their  responsibility  was  the  greater  in   conse- 
quence of  the  inhibitions  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Legislature 
the  Catholic  priesthood.     But  the  Protestant  clergy  were,  as 
class,  a  scandal  to  Christendom.     Many  of  the  bishops  would 
ive  disgraced  the  hierarchy  of  Henry  IlL     Their  ignorance, 
leir     apathy,    their    nepotism,    their    sensuality,    passed    into 
>Terbs«     It  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  abandon  even  the 
iblance  of  their  sacred  character,  and  to  live  the  life  of  jovial 
cxmotry  squires,  their  palaces  ringing  with  revelry,  their  dioceses 
mere  aiiarcby.      If  their  sees  were  not  to  their  taste,  they  resided 
elsewhere.       The    Bishop   of   Down,    for   example,    settled    at 
Hammersmith,  where  he  lived  for  twenty  years  without  having 
during   the  whole  of  that  time  set    foot    in   his  diocese, 
there   were  a  few   noble    exceptions    must  in  justice   be 
No    Churchman    could    pronounce    the    names    of 
Berkeley,  King,  and  Synge,  without  rei^erence.      But  the  virtues 
of  ibese  illustrious  prelates  had  little  influence  either  on  their 
d^e0erate   peers  or  on   the  inferior  clergy.     Of  this  body   it 
would  Dot  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  section  of  the  demoralized 

society. 
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society,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  was  more  demoralized  or  so- 
completely  despicable.  Here  and  there  indeed  might  be  found 
a  priest  who  resided  among  his  parishioners,  and  who  performed 
conscientiously  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Such  a  priest  was 
Skelton,  and  such  a  priest  was  Jackson,  but  Skelton  and  Jackson 
were  to  the  general  body  of  the  minor  clergy  what  Dr.  Primrose 
was  to  Trulliber,  or  what  the  parson  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales  ^ 
is  to  the  parson  in  *  Peregrine  Pickle.' 

Few  men  could  have  contemplated  unmoved  the  spectacle  of 
a  country  in  such  a  condition  as  this.  Its  effect  on  Swift  wa» 
to  excite  emotions  which  in  ordinary  men  are  seldom  excited 
save  by  personal  injuries.  It  fevered  his  blood,  it  broke  his 
i«st,  it  drove  him  at  times  half-frantic  with  furious  indignation, 
it  sunk  him  at  times  in  abysses  of  sullen  despondency.  He 
brooded  over  it  in  solitude;  it  is  his  constant  theme  in  his 
correspondence ;  it  was  his  constant  topic  in  conversation. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  eating  his  flesh  and  exhausting  his  spirits* 
For  a  while  he  cherished  the  hope  that  these  evils,  vast  and 
complicated  though  they  were,  were  not  beyond  remedy.  And 
this  remedy,  he  thought,  lay  not  in  appealing  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  English  Government,  but  in  appealing  to  the 
Irish  themselves,  to  the  landed  gentry,  to  the  middlemen,  to 
the  manufacturers,  to  the  clergy.  Throughout,  his  object  was 
twofold — the  internal  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principle,  that  Ireland  ought  either  to  be 
autonomous  or  on  a  footing  of  exact  political  equality  with  the 
mother  country. 

His  first  pamphlet,  the  '  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of 
Irish  Manufactures,'  is  a  masterpiece.  Addressed,  in  what  it 
insinuates,  to  the  passions,  and  in  what  it  directly  asserts,  to 
the  reason,  it  is  at  once  an  inflammatory  harangue  and  a 
manual  of  sober  counsel.  In  a  few  plain  paragraphs  the  secret 
of  Ireland's  wretchedness  is  laid  bare ;  how  far  it  is  in  her 
power  to  alleviate  that  wretchedness  is  demonstrated,  and  the 
step  which  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  is  pointed  out.  In 
the  proposal  that  she  should  close  her  markets  against  English 
goods,  and  draw  entirely  on  her  own  manufactures,  there  was 
nothing  treasonable,  or  even  disrespectful,  to  England.  It  was 
no  more  than  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  it  was  no  more  than 
the  English  Government  would  probably  have  permitted  her  to 
do.  But  the  pamphlet  had  another  side.  Though  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  sentence  in  it  which  could,  so  far  as  the  mere  words 
are  concerned,  have  been  challenged  as  either  inflammatory  or 
insulting,  the  whole  piece  is  in  effect  a  fierce  and  bitter  com- 
mentary on  the  tyranny  of  the  mother-country,  and  an  appeal  to 
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Maud  to  strike,  if  not  for  independence,  at  least  for  indemnity* 
The  pamphlet,  though  it  appeared,  as  almost  all   Swift*s  pam- 
phlets did  appear,  anonymously,  instantly  attracted  attention. 
J  Tlje  Elnglish   Government  became    alarmed.      The   work   was 
jpronounoetl  to  be  'seditions,  factious,  and  virulent,'  and    the 
[tnentlon    of    Whitshed,    then    Chief  Justice    of   Irel£md,    was 
td  to  it.     Whitshed,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  Irish 
ion^  and  who  may  possibly  have  been  acting  on  instruc- 
n%  from   England,  proceeded  at  once  to  extreme   measures, 
riic  pamphlet  was  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  and 
the  city.     The  printer  was  arrested.     The  trial  came  on,  and  a 
disgraceful    scene   ensued.      The  jury   acquitted  the  prisoner. 
The  Chief  Justice  refused  to  accept  the  verdict,  and  the  jury 
"  sent  back  to  reconsider  their  decision.     Again  they  found 
;jian  not  guilty,  and  again  Whitshed  declined  to  record  the 
Nine  times  was   this  odious  farce  repeated,  until  the 
bed   men,  worn  out   by  physical  fatigue,  left  the  case   by 
dal  verdict  in   the  hands  of  the  judge.      But  Whitshed's 
iiqciitons  triumph  was  merely  nominal,  for  his  conduct  had 
icated  such  di*igust,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put  off  the 
s]  of  the  verdict.     Successive  postponements  terminated  at 
St  ia  the  Lord-Lieutenant  granting  a  nolle  prosequi*     Such  a 
»il   to    popular    feeling    the   English    Government   bad 
pv«T  before  made.     It  was  a  victory  on  which  the  Irish  justly 
fjgratulated  themselves.     It  was  a  victory  destined,  indeed, 
form  a  new  era  in  their  history. 
Nothing  we   know  of   Swift    illustrates  more  strikingly  hi« 
tict  and  sagacity  as  a  political  leader  than  his  conduct  at  this 
rancture.     A   less   skilful    strategist   would,  in    the   elation    of 
numph,  have  been  impatient  for  new  triumphs,   would   have 
no  time  in  pressing  eagerly  forward,  and  would  thus  have 
on  a  crisis  when  a  crisis  was  premature.     But   Swift  saw 
%l  aJfairs  were  at  that  stage  when  the  wisest  course  is  to  leave 
em  to  thcraselves.     The  fire  had  been  kindled — it  might  be 
sifely  trusted   to  spread  ;  the  leaven  of  dissatisfaction  and  re- 
»i«tailco  was  seething — it  was  best  to  leave  it  to  ferment.      Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  course  of  revolution  is  determined    by 
htmaiQ  agency,  but  in  all  revolutions  there  is  a  point  at  which 
human  agency  is  powerless,  and   the  reins  are  in  the  hands  of 
ne.     At   such  crises  occur  those   apparently  insignificant 
iits,    the    effects    of  which    are    so    strangely    dispropor- 
tiotiate  to  the  character  of  the  accidents  themselves,  and  which 
are  to  political  communities    what    the    spark    is    to    combus- 
tible explosives.      Such    a    crisis    had  not    as   yet    arrived    in 
tlje  struggle    between    England    and    Ireland,  but    for   such    a 
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crisis — and  he  saw  it  was  maturing — Swift  deemed  it  expedient 
to  wait. 

Meanwhile  his  pen  was  not  idle.  In  1720  there  was  a 
project  for  establishing  a  National  Bank  in  Dublin.  The  scheme 
was  regarded  with  favour  bj  some  of  the  leading  citizens  and 
by  many  of  the  petty  tradesmen ;  and  subscription-lists  were 
opened.  But  Swift  was  too  sound  a  financier  not  to  see  that  an 
institution  eminently  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  a  pro- 
sperous community,  can  only  end  in  fraud  and  mischief  in  a 
community  where  stock  is  incommensurate  with  credit.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ridiculed  the  scheme  in  three  ludicrous  pamphlets 
— we  doubt  greatly  the  authenticity  of  the  other  two  attributed 
to  him  by  Scott — and  his  satire  was  so  efficacious,  that  when  in 
the  ensuing  session  the  proposal  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  it 
was  almost  unanimously  rejected. 

These  pamphlets  were  succeeded  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  a  little  piece,  in  which  the  extraordinary  versatility  of 
Swift's  genius  is  very  strikingly  and  very  amusingly  illus- 
trated. The  streets  of  Dublin  had  for  several  years  been 
infested  with  gangs  of  marauders,  whose  depredations  and 
violence  made  them  the  terror  of  the  citizens.  A  man  who 
ventured  out  unarmed  at  night,  carried,  it  was  said,  his  life  in 
his  hands.  Scarce  a  week  passed  without  some  gross  outrage. 
At  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  had  their  lawlessness  and  audacity 
arrived,  that  it  had  become  perilous  even  in  broad  daylight  to 
walk  in  any  but  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.  Pre- 
eminent among  these  miscreants  was  one  Ebenezer  EUiston. 
The  fellow  had  long  succeeded  in  eluding  the  police,  but  had 
recently  been  captured  and  publicly  executed.  In  itself,  how- 
ever, the  execution  would  probably  have  had  very  little  effect,  for 
the  class  to  which  Elliston  belonged  is,  as  a  rule,  either  too 
sanguine  or  too  obtuse  to  take  warning  from  example.  But  on 
the  very  day  of  the  execution  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  broad- 
sheet, an  announcement,  which  carried  apprehension  and  dismay 
into  the  heart  of  the  boldest  malefactors  in  Dublin.  This  was 
the  *Last  Speech  and  Dying  Words  of  Ebenezer  EUiston,' 
published,  as  was  stated  on  the  title-page,  by  his  own  desire, 
and  for  the  public  good.  In  it  he  not  only  solemnly  exhorted 
his  brother-bandits  to  amend  their  lives,  and  to  avoid  the  fate 
which  had  most  righteously  overtaken  himself  and  would  in  the 
end  inevitably  overtake  them,  but  he  informed  them  that, 
having  resolved  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  his  own  crimes 
against  God  and  society,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  what 
in  him  lay  to  assist  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  crimes 
of  others.      ^  For  that  purpose,  I  have,'  he  said,  *  left  with  an 
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nest  man  the  names  of  all  my  wicked  brethren,  the  present 

■places  of  their  abode,  with  a  short  account  of  the  chief  crimes 

ihej  have  committed.     I  have  likewise  set  down  the  names  of 

those  we  call  our  setters,  of  the  wicked  bouses  we  frequent,  and  of 

those  who  receive  and  buy  our  stolen  goods/     He  then  goes  on  to 

My  that  the  person  with  whom  the  paper  had   been  deposited 

Duld,  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  any  rogue  whose  name  w^as 

eotitmed    in    it,    place    the   document    in    the    hands   of  the 

ovemment.     'And    of  this/    he    adds,    *I    hereby   give   my 

npanions  fair  and  public  warning,  and  hope  they  will  take 

As  EUiston  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  education,  and  as 

'  information  displayed  in  the  piece  was  such  as  it  seemed 

Tcely  possible  that  any  one  who  was  not  in  the  secrets  of 

illiston*s    fraternity   could    possess,    the    genuineness   of    the 

nfession  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.     Its  effect  was,  we 

told,  immediately  apparent.     Brigandism  lost  heart ;  many 

the  leading  bandits  quitted    the  city;    and   the  Dean   was 

"enabled  to  boast  that  Dublin  enjoyed,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost 

complete  immunity  from  the  most  formidable  of  social  pests. 

I  Aid  now  arrived,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  crisis  in  the 

3ggle  with  England,  which  Swift  had  with  judicious  patience 

been    so  long  awaiting.     For   some   years    there    had    been    a 

eat  scarcity  of  copper  money,   and   the  deficiency   had,  as   a 

ional    consequence,  led   to    the  circulation   of  debased   and 

anterfeit  coins  on  a  very  large  scale.      Accordingly^  in  the 

ing  of  1722,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the 

ireastiry,  stating  the  grievance  and  petitioning  for  a  remedy. 

fhe  petition  was  considered,  and  the  memorialists  were  informed 

^t  measures  would   be  immediately  taken  for  remedying  the 

Hi.      Such  courteous  alacrity   had   not    been    usual   with    the 

Bglish  Government  in  dealing  with  Irish  grievances,  and  ex- 

dted,  not  unnaturally,  some  surprise.     Out  it  was  soon  explained. 

In  a  few  weeks  intelligence  reached   Dublin  that  a  patent  had 

been  granted  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wood,  empowering 

him  to  coin  as  his  exclusive  right  108,000/.  worth  of  farthings 

and  halfpence  for  circulation  in  Ireland^      As  less  than  a  third 

it  sum  in  halfpence  and  farthings  would  have  sufficed,  and 

thaxi  sufficed,  for  what  was  needed,  the  announcement  was 

iwreived  with  astonishment.    And  astonishment  soon  passed  into 

intbgnation.     For  it  appeared  on  enquiry,  that  the  patent  had 

been  granted  without  consulting  the  Irish  Privy  Council  or  any 

Irish  official,  nay,  even  without  consulting  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

though  he  was  then  residing  in  London.     It  appeared,  on  further 

^^quiry,  that  the  whole  transaction  had  been  a  disgraceful  job, 

ind  that  the  person  to  whom  the  patent  had  been  conceded  was 

a  mere 
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a  mere  adventurer,  whose  sole  care  was  to  make  the  grant 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  indemnify  himself  for  a  heavy 
bribe  which  he  had  paid  for  obtaining  it,  and  to  fill  his  own 
pockets.  The  inference  was  obvious.  As  the  profits  of  the 
man  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  copper  coin 
turned  out  by  him,  and  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
metal  employed  in  the  manufacture,  his  first  object  would  be 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  his  coinage,  and  his  second 
object  would  be  its  debasement.  In  August,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Revenue  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  respectfully  appealing  against  the  patent.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  second  letter,  directed  to  the  Lords  Commissionen 
of  the  Treasury,  informing  them  that  the  money  was  not  needed. 
But  to  these  letters  no  attention  was  paid.  Meanwhile  the  mint 
of  Wood  was  hard  at  work.  Several  cargoes  of  the  coins  had 
already  been  imported  and  were  in  circulation  at  the  ports. 
Each  week  brought  with  it  a  fresh  influx.  The  tradespeople, 
well  aware  of  |  the  prejudice  against  the  coins,  were  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  If  they  accepted  them,  they  accepted  what 
might  very  possibly  turn  to  dross  in  their  hands ;  if  they  refused 
them,  they  must  either  lose  custom,  or  receive  payment  in  a 
coinage  no  longer  current. 

In  August  1723  the  Lord  Lieutenant  arrived,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  Parliament  met.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed 
in  both  Houses.  Opinions  were  divided  ;  but  it  was  resolved 
at  last  to  appeal  against  the  patent.  On  the  23rd  of  September, 
an  address  to  the  King  was  voted  by  the  Commons.  The  Lords 
followed  with  a  similar  address  on  the  28th.  It  was  asserted 
that  Wood  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  that  he  had  in- 
fringed the  terms  of  the  patent,  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  coin,  and  that  the  circulation  of  his  coinage  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  and  destructive  to  the 
commerce  of  Ireland.  Walpole  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
these  addresses  could  not  with  safety  be  treated  as  the  previous 
appeals  had  been  treated,  and  the  two  Houses  were  informed, 
in  courteous  and  conciliatory  terms,  that  the  matter  would 
receive  His  Majesty's  most  careful  consideration.  And  the 
promise  was  kept.  A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
specially  convened.  Their  sittings  extended  over  many  weeks, 
and  it  is,  we  think,  abundantly  clear  that  they  performed  their 
duties  with  scrupulous  conscientiousness.  Walpole  now  hoped, 
and  hoped  not  without  reason,  that  Ireland  would  be  pacified  ; 
or  that,  at  the  very  worst,  a  compromise,  which  would  save  the 
Ministry  from  the  humiliation  of  having  to  withdraw  the  patent, 
could  be  arranged.     But  before  the  Committee  could  arrive  at 
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It  conclusion,  an  erent  had  occurred  which  dashed  all  these 
cs  to  the  ground. 

Jp  to  this  point  Swift  appears  to  have  remained  passive, 
bough  it  is,  we  think,  highly  probable  that  he  had  contributed 
ely  to  the  pasquinade  and  broadsheet  literature  which  liad 
'oeftsed  since  the  announcement  of  VV^ood's  patent  to  pour 
tb  each  week  from  the  public  press.  He  was  well  aware  that 
all  the  expedients  which  can  be  devised  for  keeping  up 
Dpular  irritation,  and  for  impressing  on  the  will  of  many  the 
*  1  of  one,  these  trifles  are  the  mast  efficacious.  They  had  served 
turn  before,  and  nothing  is  less  likely  than  that  he  neglected 
em  now.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
apter  Letter  he  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  what  he  has 
Qself  designated  as  Grub  Street  literature.  However  that 
may  be,  he  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1724  that  famous 
ie»  of  Letters  which,  if  they  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  effect 
produced,  must  be  allowed  the  first  place  in  political 
itape.  The  opening  Letter  is  a  model  of  the  art  which  lies 
in  the  concealment  of  art.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
f  designed  from  the  very  beginning  to  proceed  from 
uifiture  of  Wood  to  the  resuscitation  of  Ireland,  and  on 
in  regular  progression  to  the  vindication  of  Irish  independence, 
"^ut  of  this  there  is  no  indication  in  the  first  Letter.  It  is  simply 
i  appeal  purporting  to  emanate  from  one  M.  B.,  a  draper,  or, 
I  Swift  chooses  to  spell  it,  drapier,  of  Dublin,  to  the  lower  and 
ftddle  classes,  calling  on  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
itQgs  and  halfpence  of  Wood.  In  a  style  pitched  studiously 
ihe  lowest  key,  and  with  the  reasoning  that  comes  home  to 
the  dullest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  vulgar,  the  Drapier  points 
out  to  his  countrymen  that  the  value  of  money  is  determined  by 
it$  intrinsic  value  ;  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  Wood's  coins  was 
Jtt  least  six  parts  in  seven  below  sterling;  and  that  the  man 
%lia  was  fool  enough  to  accept  payment  in  them,  must  to  a 
certainty  lose  more  than  tenpencc  in  every  shilling.  *  If,'  he 
and,  'you  accept  the  money,  the  kingdom  is  undone,  and  every 
poor  man  in  it  is  undone/  On  the  monstrous  exaggerations 
and  palpable  sophistry  by  which  these  assertions  were  sup- 
ported, it  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  to  comment.  The 
object  which  Swift  sought  to  attain,  was  an  object  the  legi- 
timacy of  which  admifs  of  no  question,  and  if  he  sought  its 
Attainment  by  the  only  means  which  fortune  had  placed  at  his 
disposal,  who  can  blame  him  ?  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
€oace»sion  of  the  patent  had  been  a  scandalous  job;  that  in 
conferring  it  without  consulting  the  Irish  Government,  England 
fcad  been  g^uilty  of  grossly  insulting  the  subjects  of  that  Govern- 
ment; 
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ment;  that  the  profits  which  Wood  anticipated  were  such  as 
could  be  scarcely  compatible  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  his  contract ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  his 
coins  were,  in  spite  of  the  risk  incurred  by  detection,  found  on 
examination  to  be  below  the  stipulated  value. 

The  publication  of  the  Letter  was  as  well-timed  as  the  skill 
with  which  it  was  written  was  consummate.  It  appeared  at 
a  moment  when  the  social  and  political  atmosphere  was  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  inflammability,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  burst  into  flame.  It  was  the  spark  which  ignited  it, 
and  the  explosion  was  terrific.  From  Cork  to  Londonderry, 
from  Galway  to  Dublin,  Ireland  was  in  a  blaze.  The  feuds^ 
which  had  for  years  been  raging  between  party  and  party, 
between  sect  and  sect,  between  caste  and  caste,  were  suspend^, 
and  the  whole  country  responded  as  one  man  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Drapier.  For  the  first  time  in  Irish  history  the  Celt  and 
the  Saxon  had  a  common  bond.  For  once  the  Whig  joined 
hand  with  the  Tory.  For  once  the  same  sentiment  animated 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Papist,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  New 
Lighter,  the  Hanoverian  and  the  Jacobite.  On  the  4th  of 
August  appeared  a  second  Letter  from  the  Drapier.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  like  the  first,  partly  a  philippic  and  partly  an 
appeal,  but  it  is  a  philippic  infinitely  more  savage  and  scathing, 
it  is  an  appeal  in  a  higher  and  more  passionate  strain.  This 
Letter  was  addressed  to  Harding,  the  printer,  in  consequence  of 
a  paragraph  which  had  three  days  before  appeared  in  his  news- 
paper. The  paragraph  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Privy  Council, 
whose  decision  had  not  as  yet  been  officially  announced,  had  in 
their  Report  recommended  a  compromise.  The  Report  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  as  Master  of  the  Mint  had  been  in- 
structed to  test  the  coin,  had,  it  was  stated,  been  favourable  to 
Wood.  Wood,  therefore,  was  to  retain  the  right  of  mintage, 
but,  in  deference  to  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the 
sum  to  be  coined  by  him  was  to  be  reduced  from  a  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  pounds  to  forty  thousand.  The  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  this  proposal,  a  proposal  which  had  emanated 
from  Wood  himself,  must  have  been  as  obvious  then  as  it  is 
obvious  now.  But  Swift  saw  at  once  that  if  the  compromise 
were  accepted,  the  victory,  though  nominally  on  the  side  of 
Ireland,  would  in  reality  be  on  the  side  of  England.  In 
essence  England  had  conceded  nothing.  Wood  still  retained 
his  obnoxious  prerogative;  England  still  assumed  the  right 
of  conferring  that  prerogative.  A  particular  evil  had  been 
lightened,  but  the  greater  evil,  the  evil  principle,  remained. 
But  this  was  not  all.  We  have  already  expressed  our  convic- 
tion 
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tSon  that  It  was  SwitVs  design  from  the  very  beginning  to  make 
the  controversy  with  Wood  the  basis  of  far  more  extensive 
Qperations.  It  bad  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  waking 
pland  from  long  lethargy  into  fiery  life.  He  looked  to  it  to 
lish  him  with  the  means  of  elevating  her  from  servitude  to 
dependence,  from  ignominy  to  honour.  His  only  fear  was 
the  spirit,  which  he  had  kindled,  should  burn  itself  out,  or 
be  prematurely  quenched.  And  of  this  he  must  have  felt  that 
was  some  danger,  when  it  was  announced  that  England 
given  way  much  more  than  it  was  expected  she  would  give 
ay,  and  much  more  than  she  had  ever  given  way  before.  In 
jiecond  Letter,  therefore,  written  to  prepare  his  readers  for 
"^cial  announcement  of  the  Report,  he  treats  the  proffered 
>mise  with  indignant  disdain,  and,  with  a  skill  which 
woo  Id  have  done  honour  to  Demosthenes,  tears  the  whole  case 
of  his  opponents  into  shreds  before  they  had  had  the  oppor- 
tuoity  of  unfolding  it* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Report  arrived,  and  a  third  Letter, 
with  the  now  famous  signature  attached  to  it,  followed  almost 
imiBediately.  It  was  addressed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as 
iti  predecessors  had  been  addressed  to  the  lower  and  middle 
dftiaes.  In  effect  it  repeats,  but  repeats  more  emphatically  and 
It  greater  length,  what  he  had  commented  on  in  the  second 
Letter;  the  mendacity  and  impudence  of  Wood,  and  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  in  the  enquiry  before  the  Privy  Council 
borne  testimony  in  Wood's  favour ;  the  cruelty  and  illegality  of 
the  patent ;  the  scandalous  circumstances  under  which  the  patent 
lud  been  obtained ;  the  still  more  scandalous  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  executed  ;  the  intrinsic  worthlessness 
of  the  coins  ;  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  mother-country* 
But  the  matter  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  Letter  is  not  the 
Qifttter  which  gives  the  Letter  its  distinctive  character.  It  is 
that  we  catch  for  the  first  time  unmistakable  glimpses  of 
Irift'i  ultimate  design.  The  words  of  the  fourteenth  paragraph 
nld  have  left  the  English  Government  in  little  doubt  of  the 
which  the  controversy  was  about  to  take.  *  Were  not  the 
Jpople  of  Ireland,'  asks  the  Drapier,  '  born  as  free  as  those  of 
^gland  ?  How  have  they  perfected  their  freedom  ?  Are  not 
ty  subjects  of  the  same  King?  Am  I  a  freeman  in  England, 
do  I  become  a  slave  in  six  hours  by  crossing  the  Channel?' 
another  passage  he  adverts  to  some  of  the  principal  political 
Scvances  of  the  kingdom,  sarcastically  remarking  that  a  people 
b<>$e  loyalty  had  been  proof  against  so  many  attempts  to  shake 
Ttwjw  surely  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  on  the  part  of 
tile  Crown,  as  a  people  whose  loyalty  had  not  always  been  above 
Voh  156, — No*  311*  D  suspicion* 
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suspicion.     The  remtirk  was  as  pointed  as  it  was  just.     The 
events  of  1715  and  1122  had  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  loyalty  of 
England,  but  Ireland  had  never  wavered  in  her  fidelity  to  the     | 
House  of  Hanover. 

But  it  was  not  simply  in  the  character  of  the  Drapier  that 
Swift  was  scattering  his  firebrands.  In  every  form  which 
political  literature  can  assume,  from"ribald  songs  roared  out  to 
thieves  and  harridans  over  their  gin,  to  satires  and  disquisi- 
tions  which  infected  with  the  popular  madness  the  Common 
Room  of  Trinity  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  College  Green  and 
Grafton  Street »  he  sought  to  fan  tumult  into  rebellion.  He 
even  brought  the  matter  into  the  pulpit.  In  a  sermon,  which 
Burke  afterwards  described  as  'containing  the  best  motives  to 
patriotism  which  were  ever  delivered  in  so  small  a  compass,' 
the  Dean  called  on  his  brethren  to  remember  that  next  to  their 
duty  to  their  Creator  came  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  that,  as  duty  and  religion  bound  them  to 
resist  what  was  evil  and  mischievous,  so  duty  and  religion  bound 
them  to  be  as  one  man  against  Wood  and  Wood's  upholders,  ' 

Meanwhile  meetings  were  held  ;  clubs  were  formed,  petitions 
and  addresses  came  pouring  in.  The  Grand  Jury  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Patrick's  drew  up  a  resolution 
formally  announcing  that  they  would  neither  receive  nor  tender 
payment  in  Wood*s  coins.  The  Butchers  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  same  effect ;  the  Brewers  followed  ;  and  at  last  the  very 
newsboys,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  *  flying  stationers,' 
issued  a  manifesto  against  the  coins.  Nor  was  it  in  the  capital 
only  that  these  bold  proceedings  were  taking  place.  In  many 
of  the  provincial  towns  similar  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the 
excitement  in  Cork  and  Waterford  was  such  as  seriously^to 
menace  the  existence  of  the  Government.  1 

It  was  now  apparent  even  to  Walpole  that  some  decisive  step 
must  be  taken.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  fretful  and 
choleric  temper,  and  whose  haughty  and  unconciliating  manners, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  ill-fitted  for  his  position,  was  recalled, 
and  the  Minister  appointed  to  succeed  him  was  Carteret,  The 
appointment  justly  excited  great  surprise*  Walpole  and  Car- 
teret had  long  been  at  open  enmity.  During  several  sessions  it 
had  been  Carteret's  chief  object  to  perplex  and  annoy  his  rival ; 
and  he  was  suspected,  and  suspected  with  reason,  of  having 
fomented  the  disturbances  which  he  was  now  being  sent  out  to 

^uell.  With  the  Lord  Chancellor  Alidleton,  and  with  the 
lOrd  Chancellors  relatives  the  Brodricks,  he  had  certainly  been 
in  friendly  communication  ;  and  of  all  the  opponents  of  the 
patent,  Midleton   and  the  Brodricks  had,  next  to  Swift,  beea 
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tbe  most  pertinacious.     Coxe  tells  us  tliat  it  was  Carteret  who 
infenued  Alan  B rod  rick   of   the    secret    arrangement    between 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  with  regard  to  the  profits  of 
lent)  a  scandal  which  the  malcontents  had  turned  to  great 
nt.     Thus  in   a  private  capacity  he  had   Ix^eu  in   league 
liose  whom  in  his  official  capacity  he  was  bound  to  regard 
opponents* 

In  this  singular  position  Carteret  landed  in   Ireland  at  the 

ktter  end  of  October,  with  general  instructions  and  with  ample 

uwers.     He  was  to  soothe  or  coerce,  to  yield  or  resist,  as  the 

tigeDcies  of  the  crisis  demanded,    "  If  on  enquiry  it   should 

expedient   to  suspend    the  patent,  the  patent  was   to  be 

^inspended ;  if  he   thought  it  desirable  to  go  further  and  with- 

dmw  It  altogether,  it  was  to  be  withdrawn*     But  be  had  scarcely 

time  to   take  the  oaths  before  new  and  alarming  complications 

arose*     On   the  23rd  of  October  appeared  the  fourth  Drapier 

etter.      In   this  discourse  Swift  threw  off  all  disguise.     The 

Destion   of  the   patent  is   here  subordinated  to  the  far  more 

Dportant    question    of  the    nature   of    the    relations    between 

rUnd    and    England.     Contemptuously   dismissing   a   recent 

otest   of  Wood   '  as   the   last  howl   of  a  dog  who   had   been 

Cted  alive,'  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  royal  prerogative, 

jwer  on  which,  during  the  whole  struggle  w^ith  Wood,  so 

ach  stress  had  been  laid,  was  as  limited  in  Ireland  as  it  was 

,  the  mother-country.     He  comments  bitterly  on  the  so-called 

Pendency  of  Ireland  ;  on  the  injustice  of  legislating  for  her  in 
arllament  in  which  she  had  no  representatives ;  and  on  the 
that    all    places    of   trust  and   emolument   were   filled   by 
D^lishmen,  instead  of  being  filled^  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
lied,   by  natives.     But   the   remedy,  he  said,  was  in  their  own 
and  in  two  sentences,  which  vibrated  through  the  whole 
lorn,  he  suggested  it :  *  By  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature, 
:  nations,  and  of  your  country,  you  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free 
people  as  your  brethren  in  England,*     Again:   *AH  govern* 
ni*nt  without  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  very  definition 
*    ].\very,' — ^*^ though,'   he   added,  with   bitter  sarcasm,  'eleven 
I  ^  r>  well   armed  will  certainly  subdue  one  single  man  in  his 
thirt,'     It  was  impossible  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  allow  this 
to  pass.     A  Proclamation   Was  issued  describing  the  letter  as 
wicked  and  malicious,  and  offering  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
'      <►  any  one  who  would  discover  the  author.     Harding^ 
<  r  of  it,  w*a5  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
Ip  to  this  point  Swift  had,  as  an  individual,  kept  studiously 
in  the  background.     He  now  came   prominently  forward.     On 
the  day  succeeding  the  proclamation  be  presented  himself  at 
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the  levee  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  forcing  his  way  into  the 
presence  of  Carteret,  sternly  upbraided  him  with  what  he  had 
done.  *  Your  Excellency  has/  he  thundered  out  with  a  voice 
and  manner  which  struck  the  whole  assembly  dumb  with 
amazement,  *  given  us  a  noble  specimen  of  what  this  devoted 
nation  has  to  hope  for  from  your  government.'  He  then  burst 
out  into  a  torrent  of  invectives  against  the  proclamation,  the 
arrest  of  Harding,  and  the  protection  given  to  the  patent.  To 
a  man  in  Carteret's  position  such  a  scene  must  have  been 
sufficiently  embarrassing.  But  he  was  too  accomplished  a 
diplomatist  to  betray  either  surprise  or  anger.  He  listened 
with  great  composure  and  urbanity  to  all  Swift  had  to  say,  and 
then  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  gave  him  his  answer  in  an 
exquisitely  felicitous  quotation  from  Virgil : 

<  Bes  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  oogont 
Moliri.' 

So  terminated  this  strange  interview.  And  now  the  straggle 
with  England  reached  its  climax ;  the  Bill  against  Harding 
was  about  to  be  presented  to  ttib  Grand  Jury.  On  its  rejection 
hung  the  hopes  of  the  patriots ;  on  its  acceptation  hung  the 
hopes  of  the  Government.  In  an  admirable  address,  Swift 
calmly  and  solemnly  explained  to  his  fellow-citizens  the 
momentous  issues  which  some  of  them  would  shortly  be  called 
upon  to  try.  The  important  day  arrived.  What  followed  was 
what  every  one  anticipated  would  follow  :  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out.  But  the  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  acting  as  he  had  acted 
on  a  former  occasion,  concluded  a  scene,  which  would  have 
disgraced  Scroggs,  by  dissolving  the  jury.  This  insane  measure 
served  only  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  patriots.  Another  jury 
was  immediately  summoned.  The  Bill  against  Harding  was 
again  ignored,  and,  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  coupled  with  a  formal 
vindication  of  the  Drapier.  From  this  moment  the  battle  was 
virtually  won  ;  the  Drapier  had  triumphed,  and  Swift  ruled 
Ireland.  But  nine  troubled  months  had  yet  to  pass  before 
victory  definitely  declared  itself.  The  struggle  between  pride 
and  expediency  was  a  severe  one.  At  last  England  yielded. 
^  I  have  His  Majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  you  that  an  entire 
end  is  put  to  the  patent  formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Wood,'  were 
the  words  in  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Autumn  Session 
of  1725,  the  Viceroy  announced  to  Ireland  that  the  greatest 
victory  she  had  ever  won  had  been  gained. 

The  public  joy  knew  no  bounds.  In  a  few  hours  Dublin 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  jubilee.     In  a  few  days  there 
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was  scarcely  a  town  or  a  village  in  Ireland  which  was  not 
beside  itself  with  exultation.  The  whole  island  rang  with  the 
praises  of  the  Drapier.  It  was  the  Drapier,  they  criedj  who  had 
sared  them,  it  was  the  Drapier  who  had  taught  them  to  be 
[xitriots.  Had  Swift  rescued  the  country  from  some  overwhelm- 
iog calamity,  had  he  done  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  CEdipus 
of  itorv  is  fabled  to  have  done  for  the  city  of  Erechtheus,  popular 
gratitude  could  not  have  gone  further*  Medals  were  struck  in 
hk  honour,  A  club,  the  professed  object  ol  which  was  to 
perpetuate  his  fame,  was  formed.  His  portrait  stamped  on 
oedallions,  or  woven  on  handkerchiefs,  was  the  ornament  most 
cherished  by  both  sexes.  VV' hen  he  appeared  in  the  streets  all 
lifLitls  were  uncovered.  If  for  the  first  time  he  visited  a  town,  it 
Has  usual  for  the  corporation  to  receive  him  with  public  honours. 
Each  year  as  his  birthday  came  round  it  was  celebrated  with 
lultuous  festivity*  *  He  became,' says  Orrery,  '  the  idol  of 
-  people  of  Ireland  to  a  degree  of  devotion  that  in  the  most 
superstitious  country  scarcely  any  idol  ever  attained/  Even 
iioiv  no  true  Irishman  ever  pronounces  his  name  without 
reverence* 

Bat  it  was  not  as  a  political  agitator  onl)^  that  Swift  sought 
to  attain  his  object.  ^^> thing,  he  believed,  contributed  more  to 
tbe  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the  country  than  the  state 
of  the  Charch.  As  a  Churchman  his  own  convictions  and  prin- 
ciples had  never  wavered*  From  the  very  first  he  had  attached 
iumself  to  the  High  Church  party  ;  from  the  very  first  he  had 
regarded  the  Low  Church  party,  not  merely  with  suspicion,  but 
^ith  intense  dislike.  Their  latitudinarian  opinions,  the  in- 
Jgence  with  which  they  were  inclined  to  treat  the  Noncon- 
lormists^  their  close  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  their  readiness  on 
every  occasion  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  to 
facrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  the  interests  of  a  faction 
largely  composed  of  men  at  open  enmity  with  the  Church — all 
this  he  had  long  beheld  with  indignation  and  alarm.  On 
arriving  in  Ireland  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  this 
obnoxious  party.  For  a  while,  however,  he  contented  himself 
with  standing  aloof  and  remaining  passive.  But  between  1714 
and  1720  it  became  clearly  apparent  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of 
the  Whig  Ministry  in  England  to  make  tbe  Church  of  Ireland 
sub^rvient  to  the  EngHsb  Government.  This  was  to  be  ac- 
cooipUsbed  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  High  Church- 
tn  and  of  all  natives  from  t>(1ices  of  trust  and  emolument. 
iilarly  as  each  See  or  as  each  Deanery  fell  vacant,  it  was 
canf erred  on  some  member  of  the  Low  Church  party  in  England, 
wtected  not  so  much  because  he  possessed  any  moral  or  intel- 
lectual 
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lectual  qualification  for  tbe  post,  as  because  his  patrons  could 
depend  on  Lis  obsequious  compliance  with  their  designs. 
Against  this  system  oi  preferment,  and  against  the  whole  bndj 
of  those  who  thus  obtained  preferment,  Swift  waged  incessant 
war.  If  they  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  themselves,  if  they 
essayed  in  any  way  to  oppress  the  inferior  clergy,  or  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  episcopal  authority,  he  was  in  the  arena  in  a 
moment.  Thus  in  1723  he  opposed  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  bishops  in  letting  leases.  Thus  in  1733  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Lower  House  to  throw  out  the 
Residence  Bill  and  the  Division  Bilh  The  hatred  which 
Swift  bore  to  the  Whig  hierarchy  of  Ireland  is  perfectly  expli- 
cable on  political  and  ecclesiastical  grounds,  but  we  may 
perhaps  suspect  that  feelings  less  creditable  to  him  entered  into 
its  composition.  The  truth  is,  be  could  not  forget  that  men, 
immeasurably  his  inferiors  in  parts  and  character,  had  out- 
stripped him  in  the  race  of  ambition. 

While  he  was  thus  defending  the  Church  from  enemies  from 
within — for  such  be  considered  these  prelates — he  was  equally 
indefatigable  in  defending  her  from  enemies  from  without.  It 
was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  Modus  Bill — -a  Bill  which 
would,  by  commuting  the  tithe  upon  hemp  and  flax  for  a  fixed 
sum,  have  benefited  the  laity  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy — 
was  defeated.  It  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
and  the  landlords  to  rob  the  Church  of  the  tithe  of  agistment 
that  inspired  the  last  and  most  furious  of  his  satires.  But 
nothing  excited  his  indignation  more  than  the  indulgence 
extended  to  the  Nonconformists.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Established  Church  they  were,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  odious  and 
the  most  formidable.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  largest  and 
most  influential  sect  among  them  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  subversion  of  Episcopacy.  In  numbers  these  sectaries 
already  equalled  the  Episcopalian  Protestants ;  in  activity  and 
zeal  they  were  far  superior  to  them.  Indeed,  Swift  firmly 
believed  that  it  was  the  Test  Act,  and  the  Test  Act  only,  which 
stood  between  the  Church  and  its  destroyers*  But  the  Whigs 
argued  that  the  danger  came  not  from  the  Nonconformists  but 
from  the  Papists.  The  struggle,  they  said,  lay  not  between 
Protestantism  and  Protestantism,  but  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism  ;  and  the  extension  of  indulgences  to  the 
sectaries  would,  they  thought,  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
Protestants,  without  distinction  of  sect,  against  the  common 
enemy.  To  this  Swift  replied  that  there  was  little  to  fear  from 
the  Papists.  The  Papists  had  been  reduced  to  unimportance 
and  impotence  by  the  Penal  Laws ;  they  were  as  inconsiderable 
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\  point  of  power  as  the  women  and  children.  Poperj  was  no 
doubt  a  more  portentous  monster  than  Presbyterianism,  as  a  lion 
if  stron8:cT  and  larger  than  a  cat ;  but,  he  adds  in  one  of  those 
jippr  and  witty  iiJustrations  with  which  his  pamphlets  abound, 
man  were  to  have  his  choice,  cither  a  lion  at  his  foot 
boand  fast  with  three  or  four  chains,  his  teeth  drawn  and  his 
d^tiri  pared  to  the  quick,  or  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty  at  his 
OkrcNit,  he  would  take  no  long  time  to  determine.*  For  this 
HMOU  he  not  only  opposed  all  attempts  to  repeal  the  Test  Act, 
bat  all  attempts  to  relax  its  stringency.  And  the  pamphlets  and 
teries  produced  by  him  in  the  course  of  this  long  controversy 
_are  among  the  ablest  and  most  entertaining  of  his  minor 
itings. 

Vol  less  strenuous  were  his  attempts  to  awaken  in  the  Church 
elf  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  reform.  Among  the  bishops 
was  a  small  minority  by  no  means  favourably  disposed 
rards  the  policy  of  England.  The  Toleration  Bill  of  1719 
bd  alarmed  them.  The  obvious  intention  of  the  English 
vcmment  to  degrade  the  Irish  Church  into  a  mere  instrument 
political  dominion  had  disgusted  them.  With  this  section, 
tbe  head  of  which  was  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Swift 
coalesced,  and  out  of  this  section  he  laboured  to  construct  a 
y  which  should  combat  the  Nonconformists  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Hanoverian  Hierarchy  oii  the  other;  which  should 
against  the  systematic  exclusion  of  the  Irish  clergy  fromi 
acrative  preferment,  which  should  inaugurate  a  national 
ch.  Meanwhile  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  raise 
!  character  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
_  I  was  a  friend,  an  adviser,  an  advocate,  on  whom  they  could 
always  depend.  He  defended  them  against  the  bishops;  he 
Bght  for  them  against  the  landlords.  Many  of  them  owed 
at  preferment  they  possessed  to  his  generous  importunity, 
is  melancholy  to  turn  from  Swift's  public  to  his  private 
We  open  his  correspondence  and  we  find  abundant  proof 
at,  so  far  from  having  derived  any  gratifi cation,  cither  from 
his  recent  triumph  or  from  the  discharge  ot  duty,  he  continued 
^  '  be,  what  in  truth  he  had  long  been,  the  most  wretched,  the 
St  discontented,  the  most  solitary  of  men.  The  very  name 
the  country  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  was  odious  to 
He  scarcely  ever  alluded  either  to  the  English  or  to  the 
Irish,  but  with  some  epithet  indicative  of  loathing  and 
tontempt.  In  the  English  rule  he  saw  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  most  detestable  in  power;  in  the  condition  of  his  com- 
patriots, tbe  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  despicable  in  sub* 
i&ission*     *I  am  sitting,'  be  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  Mike  a 
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toad  in  the  comer  of  my  great  house,  with  a  perfect  hatred  of  all 
public  actions  and  persons/  Though  his  active  benevolence 
never  slumbered,  and  though  he  still  felt,  he  says,  affection  for 
particular  individuals,  his  feelings  towards  humanity  in  general 
were  those  of  a  man  in  whom  misanthropy  was  beginning  to 
border  on  monomania.  He  also  complains  of  his  broken  health, 
of  his  sleepless  nights,  of  his  solitude  in  the  midst  of  acquaint- 
ances, of  bis  enforced  residence  in  a  country  which  he  abhorred, 
of  his  banishment  from  those  in  whose  society  he  had  found  the 
burden  of  existence  less  intolerable. 

For  some  time  his  old  friends  had  been  importuning  him  to 
pay  a  visit  to  England.  Though  Atterbury  was  in  exile,  and 
death  had  removed  Oxford,  Parnell,  and  Prior,  the  Scriblenu 
Club  could  still  muster  a  goodly  company.  Bolingbroke,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  was  again  on  English  soil.  Pope,  who  had 
achieved  a  reputation  second  to  no  poet  in  Europe,  had  settled 
at  Twickenham,  and  was  gradually  gathering  round  him  that 
splendid  society  on  which  his  genius  has  shed  additional  lustre. 
Arbuthnot, 

'  Social,  cheerfal,  and  serene, 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  queen,' 

had  lost  nothing  of  the  wit,  the  humour,  the  wisdom,  the  hu- 
manity, which  had  sixteen  years  before  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him.  And  not  less  importunate  were  those  many  other 
friends  in  whose  mansions  he  had  been  a  welcome  guest  when 
he  sat  each  week  among  the  Brethren.  But  it  was  long  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  1726  that  he  found  himself  once  more  in 
London. 

During  this  visit  occurred  two  memorable  events  :  the  inter- 
view with  Walpole,  and  the  publication  of  '  Gulliver's  Travels.' 
No  incident  in  Swift's  biography  has  been  so  grossly  mis- 
represented as  his  connection  with  Walpole.  It  was  whispered 
at  the  time  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Court,  and  that  the 

f>rice  of  his  apostasy  was  to  be  high  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
t  was  subsequently  reported  that  he  had  merely  offered  to  turn 
renegade;  for  that  Walpole,  having  discovered  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter  that  he  was  playing  a  double  part,  declined  to  have 
any  dealings  with  him.^  Chesterfield  confidently  asserted  that 
Swift  had  offered  his  services  to  the  Ministry.  Now  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  simply  these.  Shortly  after  the  Dean's  arrival  in 
London,  Walpole,  who  was  probably  acquainted  with  him,  and 

♦  A  very  circumstantial  version  of  this  story  is  given  by  Colton  in  bis  *  Lacon/ 
p.  222. 
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who  was  certainly  acquainted  with  many  of  his  friends,  invited 
him  with  otheT  guests  to  a  dinner  party  at  Chelsea.  It  chanced 
that  not  long  before  a  libel  had  appeared,  in  which  the  cba^ 
nciet  of  the  First  Minister  had  been  very  severely  handled. 
Aad  that  libel  Walpole  had  attributed,  but  attributed  erroneously, 
to  Gay.  Poor  Gay  had  in  consequence  not  only  matle  an 
enemy  of  Walpole^  but,  what  was  still  more  serious,  had  lost 
caste  at  Leicester  House.  It  was  therefore  with  an  allusion  to 
(nv's  misadventure  that  Swift  took  occasion  to  observe  at 
Ualpole'5  table,  that  '  when  great  Ministers  heard  an  ill  thing 
rf  a  private  person  who  expected  some  favour,  aUhough  they 
were  afterwards  convinced  that  the  person  was  innocent,  yet 
thej  would  never  be  reconciled.'  The  words  were  ambiguous, 
though  Walpole  was  probably  well  aware  that  when  Swift  uttered 
themi  he  was  referring  not  to  himself  but  to  Gay.  He  affected, 
however,  to  believe  that  Swift  was  referring  to  himself,  and  was 
mean  enough  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Dean  had  been 
ipologizing ;  in  other  words,  had  been  currying  favour  with 
him*  It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  Walpole  may  for  the 
moment  have  misinterpreted  Swift's  meaning.  If  he  did  so,  he 
wu  soon  undeceived.  At  the  end  of  April,  Swift  bad  a  second 
interview^  It  had  been  granted  at  the  request  of  Peterborough, 
atid  it  was  granted  that  Swift  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
' "icussing  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  What  passed  on  this  occasion 
[partly  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  partly  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
aost  as  conclusive  as  certainty.  That  Walpole  frankly 
amunicated  his  views  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
Dgland  and  Ireland  ;  that  these  views  were  diametrically  op- 
to  Swift's;  that  Swift,  seeing  that  debate  was  useless,  said 
fj  mncb  less  than  he  designed  to  say  ;  and  that  the  two  men 
rted,  if  not  exactly  in  enmity,  at  least  with  no  friendly  feel* 
fs,  we  know  definitely  from  Swift's  correspondence.  What 
ims   to    us   to  place   it    beyond   doubt  that    Walpole    sought 

the  course   of  the   interview   to  deal  with   Swift   as  he  was 

In  the  habit  of  dealing  with  men  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
conciliate,  are  two  passages  in  Swift's  correspondence.  '  I  have 
hulj  he  writes  to  Sheridan,  *  the  fairest  offer  made  me  of  a 
settlement  here  that  one  can  imagine,  within  twelve  miles  of 
London,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  friends;  but  I  am  too  old  for 
newt  schemes,  and  especially  such  as  would  bridle  nic  in  my 
freedom.'  Again,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Stopford,  referring  to 
ihe  See  of  Cloyne,  that  it  was  not  offered  him,  and  would  not 
have  been  accepted  by  him  *  except  under  conditions  which 
would  never  have  been  granted.'  The  inference  is  obvious. 
Walpole,  well  aware  of  Swift's  wish  to  settle  in  England,  was 

disposed 
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disposed  to  turn  that  wish  to  account.  In  all  probabilitj  h 
offered  what  Swift  mentions  to  Sheridan  without  imposinj 
conditions  other  than  those  implied  conditions  which  men  wh 
accept  favours  from  others  spontaneously  hold  to  be  binding 
It  was  no  doubt  hinted  at  the  same  time,  vaguely  but  intelligiblj 
that  higher  preferment  was  in  reserve,  if  higher  prefermei 
should  be  earned,  and  to  this  Swift  probably  refers  when  h 
speaks  of  conditions  which  would  never  have  been  granted 
But  whatever  interpretation  may  be  placed  on  Swift's  wordi 
whatever  obscurity  may  still  cloud  this  much-discussed  passag 
in  his  life,  one  thing  is  clear,  he  never  for  a  moment  allowei 
self-interest  to  weigh  against  duty  and  principle. 

Meanwhile  he  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  that  im 
mortal  satire,  the  fame  of  which  has  thrown  all  his  other  writing 
into  the  shade.     At  what  precise  time  he  commenced  the  com 
position  of  ^  Gulliver '  is  not  known.   It  was  originally  designee 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  work  projected  by  the  Scriblems  Clal 
in  1714 ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it  was  not  com- 
menced then,  it  was  commenced  shortly  afterwards.     He  had 
certainly  made  some  progress  in  it  as  early  as  the  winter  o\ 
1721,  for  wc  find  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter  of  Bolingbroke*«j 
dated  January  1st,  1721  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh's, 
undated,  but  written  probably  about  the  same  time.     There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  work  was  far  advanced  before 
his  visit  to  Quilca  at  the  end  of  1724,  and  we  know  from  hii 
correspondence  that  during  that  visit — a  visit  which  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  a  year — the  manuscript  was  seldom  ooi 
of  his  hands.     Between  that  date  and  the  date  of  publication  i< 
appears  to  have  undergone  repeated  revisions.     Many  passages 
for  example,  must  almost  certainly  have  been  inserted  durinf 
his  residence  in  England.     Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  susped 
that  it  was  to  his  residence  in  England  that  the  satire  owec 
much  of  its  local  colouring.     Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  tba 
*  Gulliver '  should  have  occupied  Swift's  thoughts  for  many  yean 
and  should  have  been  the  result  of  patient  and  protracted  labooi 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  fictions  which  in  wealth  of  imagi 
nation  and  fancy,  in  humour,  in  wit,  in  originality,  would  sufie 
nothing  from  comparison  with  Swift's  masterpiece.     Such  u 
ancient  times  would  be  the  *  Birds,'  and  *  The  true  art  of  writinj 
History ';  such,  in  later  times,  would  be  the  romances  of  Rabe 
lais  and  Cervantes.     But  what  distinguishes  Swift's  satire  boi 
all  other  works  of  the  same  class,  is  not  merely  its  comprehen 
siveness  and  intensity,  but  its  exact  and  elaborate  propriet] 
The  skill  with  which  every  incident,  nay,  almost  every  allosio 
in  a  narrative  as  rich  in  incident  as  the  *  Travels '  of  Pinto,  an 
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M  mioutely  particular  as  the  *  Adventures  of  Crusoe,'  Is  invested 

intJi  sMiriciii  significance,  is  little  shart  of  marvellous.      From 

the  commencement  to  the  end  there  is  nothings  superfluous,  and 

tlwfW  is  nothing   irrelevant.     The   merest   trifle  has  its  point. 

Vrhere  the  satire  is  not  general,  it  is  personal  and  local.     Where 

the  Jinalogies  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  vices  and  follies  common 

loail  ages,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  social  and  political  his- 

(iof  Swift's  own  time.     But  the  fiction  has  been  framed  with 

ice  ingenuity,  that  the  allegory  blends  what  is  ephemeral 

that  is  universal ;  and  a  satire  which  is  on  the  one  hand  as 

wide  as  humanity,  is  on  the  other  hand  as  local  and  particular  as 

the  'History  of  John  Bull*  or  *  The  Satyre  Menippee.*    Regarded 

limply  as  a  romance,  the  work  is  not  less  finished.    De  Morgan 

d  out  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  in  the  two 

-:es  the  scale  of  proportions  is  adjusted  and  observed. 

iyi  nrtluily,  he  observes,  has  Swift  guarded  against  the  possi- 

'  iity  of  discrepancy,  that  he  has  taken  care  to  baffle  mathe- 

sitical  scrutiny  by  avoiding  any  statement  which  would  furnish 

standard   for   exact   calculation.     And  this  minute  diligence, 

this  subtle  skill,  is  manifest  in  the  delineation  of  the  hero  Gul- 

rer,  who  is  not  merely  the  ironical  embodiment  of  Swift  him- 

pf,  but  a  portrait   as  true  to   life   as   Bowling  or  Trunnion  ; 

the  atyle  which  is  at  once  a  parody  of  the  style  of  the  old 

■fvagers,  and    a  style  in   itself   of    a    high  order  of   intrinsic 

ileoce  :  in  the  line  and  delicate  touches  which  give  to  inci- 

nts,  in  themselves  monstrously  extravagant,  so  much  verisimili- 

that   as  we  follow  the  story  we  are  almost  cheated   into 

Jiering  it.      In  all  works  of  a  similar  kind  every  incident  is, 

Scott  well  observes,  a  new  demand  upon  the  patience  and 

iolity  of  the  reader.     In  Swift*s  romance,  as  soon  as  the  first 

ck  of  incredulity  is  over,  the  process  of  illusion  is  uninter- 

[)tcd.      If  the  premises  of  the  fiction  be  once  granted,  if  the 

stence  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag,  of  Laputa  and  Balnibarbi, 

!  postulated,  we  have  before  us  a  narrative  as  logical  as  it  is 

cnnsistent  and  plausible.      Indeed,   the  skill   with  which  Swift 

lias  by  a  thousand  minute  strokes  contrived   to  invest  the  whole 

Work  with  the  semblance  of  authenticity,  is  inimitable.    De  Foe 

tiself  is  not  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  realistic  effect. 

bat  in  the  plot  of  his  story  Swift  was  largely  indebted  to  pre- 
ding  writers  cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed.  The  resemblances 
hicb  exist  between  passages  in  Gulliver,  and  passages  in 
iDrks  with  which  Swift  is  known  to  have  been  conversant,  are 
►  close  ta  be  mere  coincidences*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
^  *Umple,  that  the  Academy  of  Lagado  was  suggested  by  the 
pemons  of  the  courtiers  of  Queen  Quintessence  in  the  fifth 

book 
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book  of  Pantagruel ;  that  the  attack  of  the  Lilliputians  on  Gnt 
liver  is  the  counterpart  of  the  attack  of  the  Pjgmies  on  Hercnlei 
in  the  second  book  of  the  *  Imagines '  of  Philostratus ;  that  the 
scenes  with  the  ghosts  in  Glubbdubdrib  are  modelled  on  Lucian ; 
that  in  the  *  Voyage  to  Laputa '  the  romances  of  Cyrano  de  Bcr- 
gerac  were  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  that  in  the  *  Voyage  to 
the  Houyhnhnms,'  he  drew  both  on  the  *  Arabian  Nights '  and 
on  Goodwin's  *  Voyage  of  Domingo  Gonsalez.'  We  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  Houyhnhnms  were  suggested  by  the  forty- 
fifth  chapter  of  *  Solinus/  and  that  several  strokes  for  the  Yahooi 
were  borrowed  from  the  *  Travels '  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert.  It  is 
certain  that  Swift  was,  like  Sterne,  a  diligent  student  of  carious 
and  recondite  literature ;  and  that,  like  Sterne,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  turning  that  knowledge  to  account.  Of  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able illustration  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.  Few  readers 
who  know  anything  of  nautical  science  have  not  been  snrprised 
at  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  technical  knowledge  dit* 
played  by  Swift  in  his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  of  GuUiver^s 
crew  in  the  storm  off  the  Moluccas.  Now  the  whole  of  this 
passage  was  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  a  work  then  probably 
circulating  only  among  naval  students,  and  in  our  time  almost 
unique.  This  was  Samuel  Sturmy's  *  Mariner's  Magazine,' 
published  at  London  in  1679,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.*  Bat 


*  As  this  most  curious  appropriation,  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  bj  ft 
slip  in  a  scrap-book  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  has  wiioUy  escaped  Swift's  biographers 
and  critics,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  travelled  beyond  the  scrap-book,  we 
will  transcribe  the  original  and  the  copy,  giving  them  both  in  parallel  columns  :— 


SwrPT. 
•Gulliver.' pp.  108,100. 
•Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow 
we  took  in  our  sprit  sail,  and  stood  by 
to  hand  the  fore  sail,  but,  making  foiil 
weather,  we  looked  tlie  guns  were  all 
fast  and  handed  the  mizen. 

*  The  ship  lay  very  broad  off,  so  we 
thought  it  better  spooning  before  the 
sea  than  tiring  or  huUine. 

*  We  reefed  the  fore-sail  and  set  him 
and  hauled  aft  the  fore  sheet ;  the  helm 
was  hard  aweatiier. 

*  Wo  belayed  the  fore  down  haul,  but 
the  sail  was  split  and  we  hauled  down 
the  yard  and  got  the  sail  into  the  ship 
and  unbound  all  the  things  clear  of  it 

'  It  was  a  very  fierce  storm ;  the  sea 
broke  strange  and  dangerous. 

*  Wo  hauled  off  upon  the  lanyard  of 
the  whip  staff  and  helped  the  man  at 
the  helm. 

*We 


Stubmy. 
*  Mariner's  Magazine,'  pp.  15, 16, 1684. 
'  It  is  like  to  overblow,  take  in  your 
sprit  sail,  stand  by  to  hand  the  fore 
sail  ....  Wo  make  foul  weather,  look 
the  guns  be  all  fast,  come  hand  the 
mizen. 

*  The  ship  lies  very  broad  off;  it  is 
better  spooning  before  the  sea  than 
trying  or  hulling. 

*Go  reef  the  foresail  and  set  him; 
hawl  aft  the  fore-sheet.  The  helm  ii 
hard  aweather. 

•Belay  the  fore  down  haul.  The 
sail  is  split :  go  hawl  down  the  yard 
and  get  the  sail  into  the  ship  and  un- 
bind all  things  clear  of  it. 

•A  very  fierce  storm.  The  sea 
breaks  strange  and  dangerous. 

•  Stand  by  to  haul  off  above  the  Ian* 
yard  of  the  whip  staff  and  help  the 
man  at  the  holm. 

•Shall 
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But  to  suppose  that  these  appropriEitions  and  reminiscences 
detract  in  anj  way  from  the  essential  orijsrinaUty  of  the  work, 
wudij  be  as  absurd  as  to  tax  Sbakspeare  with  stealing  *  Antony 
and  CJeopalra'  from  Plutarch,  or  'Macbeth'  from  Holinshed. 
IViiat  Swift  borrowed  was  what  Sbakspeare  borrowed ,  and 
vbat  the  creative  artists  of  all  ages  have  never  scrupled  to 
hmow — incidents  and  hints.  The  description  from  Sturmy  is 
[othe  *  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag'  precisely  what  the  progress  of 
( l.r>patra,  in  North's  *  Plutarch/  is  to  the  drama  of  '  Antony  and 
lin»patra.*  indeed,  the  sum  of  Swift's  obligations  to  the  writers 
if  ham  we  have  mentioned  would,  though  considerable,  be  found 
lination  to  be  infinitely  less  than  the  obligations  of  the 
riginal  of  poets  to  the  novelists  of  Italy  and  to  the  works 
ilteiDporaries. 

^AIt2ch  has  been  said  about  Swift's  object  in  writing  *•  GulU- 
|That  object  he  has  himself  explained.  It  was  to  vex  the 
It  was  to  embody  in  allegory  the  hatred  and  disdain 
with  which  he  personally  regarded  all  nations,  all  professions, 
I  communities,  and  especially  man^  as  man  in  essence  is.  It 
no  moral,  no  social,  no  philosophical  purpose.  It  was  the 
aere  ebullition  of  cynicism  and  misanthropy.  It  was  a  savage 
jeu  d' esprit :  and  as  such  wise  men  will  regard  it.  But  there 
have  never  been  wanting — there  probably  never  will  be  wanting 
— critics  to  place  it  on  a  much  higher  footing.  In  their  eyes  it 
las  a  satire,  as  an  estimate  of  humanity,  and,  as  a  criticism  of 
as  reasonable  as  it  is  just.  *'  Gulliver  is,^  says  Hazlitt, 
'an  attempt  to  tear  off  the  mask  of  imposture  from  the  world, 
to  strip  empty  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  imposing  air  which 
external  circumstances  throw  around  them.  And  nothing/  he 
adds,  *but  imposture  has  a  right  to  complain  of  it.'  The 
afiswer  to  this  is  obvious.  Where  satire  has  a  moral  purpose, 
it  h  discriminating.      It   is  levelled,  not  at  defects    and    in* 


Swift. 

*W»  would  not  get  down  our  top 
Mil,  but  let  all  Btaudf  because  she 
Kodjed  bdbrc  the  sea  yeiy  well,  and 
v«  knew  tbAt  tho  topmfrBt  bciug  aloft 
ibt  tiktp  WM  tho  whcilcsiomer  and  nmde 
Wicr  imj  thtdagh  the  tea,  aeomg  wo 
Mam-fooiu. 

*  We  got  the  starboard  taclu  aboard ; 
?•  out  off  the  weather  bowlines 
fenikhcf  lii^kfi's  rtud  liflar  we  B(^t  in 
tbe  le*^  1  hftuleil  them  tight 

•ndbti.  II,  and  haule<i  over  the 

VDZtn,  lujd  hi^ul«;d  forward  by  tack  to 
^ifidvaid  &nd  kept  her  full  and  hj  as 
iw  as  iiifi  would  lie.* 


STUBmr. 
*ShaU  wo  get  down  oar  topmasts? 
No  let  all  titand :  ehe  scuds  Wfore  the 
eea,  very  well:  the  topmaBt  being  aloft 
the  ghip  is  the  wbolesouiestandmaketh 
t>etter  way  through  the  Bea,  eeetDg  wo 
have  sea  room. 

'Get  the  atarboard  looks  aboard, 
oast  off  our  weather  brooes  and  lifts  ; 
i»et  in  the  lee  braces  and  bawl  them 
tauglit  und  beloye  tbem  and  hawl  over 
the  mizen  tacks  to  wiodwaid  and  keep 
her  full  and  by  as  near  aa  she  would 
lie.' 
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firm i ties  which  are  essential  and  in  nature  unremovable 
at  defects  and  infirmities  which  are  unessential,  and  therefore^ 
corrigible*  If  its  immediate  object  is  to  punish,  its  uUiniate 
object  is  to  amend.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  '  Gulliver/ 
Take  the  Yahoos.  Nothing"  can  be  plainer  tban  that  these 
odious  and  repulsive  creatures  were  designed  to  be  types,  oot 
of  man,  as  man  when  brutalized  and  degenerate  may  become, 
but  of  man,  as  man  is  naturally  constituted.  Take  the  Strul* 
brug-s.  What  end  couhl  possibly  be  attained  by  so  shocking^ 
an  exposure  of  human  infirmities?  Juvenal  has,  it  is  true, 
left  us  a  similar  delineation ;  but  Juvenal's  object  was,  by 
teaching  men  to  distingoish  between  what  is  desirable  and 
what  is  not  desirable,  to  guide  them  to  a  cheerful  and  elevated 
philosophy.  8wift*s  design  hegan  and  ended  in  cynical 
mockery.  Again,  In  the  *  Voyage  to  Laputa,'  though  the  local 
satire — the  satire,  for  example,  on  the  projectors — is  pointed 
and  just,  the  general  satire  is  in  the  highest  degree  extravagant 
and  absurd.  No  one  would  dispute  that  intellectual  energy 
may,  like  the  passions,  be  abused  and  perverted,  and  no  one 
would  dispute  that  its  abuse  and  perversion  are  fair  game  for 
the  satirist.  But  the  inutility  of  such  energy,  when  misapplied, 
is  no  criterion  of  its  utility  when  properly  directed.  By  Swift 
the  misapplication,  and  the  misapplication  only,  is  recognized. 
He  thus  contrives— and  contrives  most  dishonestly— to  represent 
the  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences  as  despicable  and 
ridiculous,  medicine  as  mere  charlatanry,  and  experimental 
philosophy  as  an  idle  and  silly  delusion~in  a  word,  to  pour 
contempt  on  those  pursuits  and  faculties  on  which  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  man  is  based.  Not  less  sophistical  and  dis- 
ingenuous is  the  device  employed  by  him  in  the  *  Voyage  to 
the  Houyhnhnms  '  for  dethroning  his  kind  from  their  moral 
supremacy.  We  here  find  him  assigning  to  brutes  the  qualities 
characteristic  of  men,  and  assigning  to  men  the  qualities^ 
characteristic  of  brutes,  that  men  may  by  comparison  with 
brutes  be  degraded,  and  that  brutes  may  by  comparison  with 
men  be  exalted.  If  the  work  be  regarded  merely  as  a  satire, 
it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  in  condensed  and 
sustained  power  it  has  neither  equal  nor  second  among  human 
productions.  But  it  is  a  satire  the  philosophy  and  morality  of 
which  will  not  for  a  moment  bear  serious  examination. 

The  work  appeared  anonymously  early  in  November  1 726.  It 
became  instantly  popular.  Within  a  week  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted,  A  second  edition  speedily  followed,  but  before  the 
second  edition  was  ready,  pirated  copies  of  the  first  were  in 
circulation   in   Irelandi    and   the    work   was    traversing'   Great 
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|firitam  la  all  directions  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journaL 
\aojje,$o  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  lias  noticed  that  *  Gulliver' 
WM  reprinted  in  successive  instalments  in  a  contemporarj 
.newspaper,  called  '  Parkcr*s  Penny  Post/  between  Novem- 
|kr28th,  172G,  and  the  following  spring^ — a  sufficient  indication 
ti  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
rilli  the  popular  taste,  and  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which 
weekly  press  was  applied  to  such  a  purpose.  But  though 
'tlic  work  appealed  to  all,  it  appealed  in  different  ways*  By  the 
ffiuJutude  it  was  read,  as  it  is  read  in  the  nurseries  and  play- 
oms  of  our  more  enlightened  age,  with  wondering  credulity. 
But  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  devoured  by  readers,  to 
irhom  the  allegory  was  nothing  and  the  story  everything,  was 
equalled  by  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  devoured  by  readers 
to  whom  the  allegory  was  supreme  and  the  story  purely  sub* 
Ofdioate.  At  Court,  and  in  political  circles,  it  was  read  and 
qooted  as  no  satire  since  '  Hudibras'  had  been.  There  Flimnap 
tad  Sieve,  Skyresk  Bolgolam,  and  Redresal,  the  Tranecksan 
ind  Slainccksan^  the  Big-endians  and  Small-endians,  the 
Sardrals  and  the  Nardacks,  the  two  Frelocks  and  Mully  UUy 
Cue,  were  what  the  caricatures  of  Gil  ray  were,  fifty  years  later, 
to  the  Court  of  George  111.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  flight  of  Gulliver  from  Lilliput,  and  the  account  given  of 
the  natives  of  Tribnia,  must  have  come  home  with  peculiar 
force  and  pungency  to  readers  who  could  remember  the  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  the  incarceration  of  Harley  and  the 
flight  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  and  in  whose  memories  the 
trial  of  Atterbury  was  still  fresh.  To  us  the  schemes  propounded 
10  tW  Academy  of  Lagado  have  no  more  point  than  the  schemes 
which  occupied  the  courtiers  of  Queen  Entelcchy  ;  but  how 
pregnant,  how  pertinent,  how  exquisite,  must  the  satire  have 
appeared  to  readers  who  were  still  smarting  from  the  Bubble- 
nuinia^  who  had  been  shareholders  in  the  Society  for  Trans- 
omtiiig  Quicksilver  into  Malleable  Metal,  or  in  the  Society  for 
Extracting  Silver  from  Lead  I  Nor  was  the  satire  in  its 
botder  aspect  less  keenly  relished.  Aristotle  has  observed 
at  the  measure  of  a  maas  moral  degradation  may  be  held  to 
t  complete  when  he  sees  nothing  derogatory  in  joining  in  the 
against  himself.  And  what  is  true  of  an  individual  is 
ily  true  of  an  age.  At  no  period  distinguished  by 
Bity  of  sentiment,  by  magnanimity,  by  humanity,  by  any 
be  nobler  and  finer  qualities  of  mankind,  could  such  satire, 
« the  satire  of  which  the  greater  part  of  'Gulliver*  is  the  era- 
diment,  have  been  universally  applauded.  Yet,  so  it  was, 
men    and  women   of   those   times    appear   to    have    seen 
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nothing  objectionable  in  an  apolon^ue  which  would  scarce! j 
have  passed  without  a  protest  in  the  Rome  of  Petronius  or  in 
the  Paris  of  Dol>ois.  One  noble  lady  facetiously  identified 
herself  with  the  Yahoos  j  another  declared  that  her  whole  life  . 
had  been  h>st  in  caressing  the  worse  part  of  mankind,  and  in  I 
treating  the  best  as  her  foes.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  reader 
might  be  found  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  satire  was  too 
strongly  flavoured  with  misanthropy,  but  such  readers  were 
altogether  in  the  minority.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  Arbuth- 
not,  though  he  objected  to  Laputa,  expressed  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  '  \'oyage  to  the  Houybnhnms/ 

A^early  three  months  before  the  publication  of  '  Gulliver,' 
Swift  had  quitted  London  for  Dublin.  His  departure  had  been 
hastened  by  the  terrible  news  that  the  calamity,  which  of  all 
calamities  be  dreaded  most,  was  imminent.  The  health  cjf 
Miss  Johnson  had  long  been  failing,  and  had  latterly  afforded 
matter  for  grave  anxiety.  Shortly  after  Swift's  arrival  in 
England,  alarming  symptoms  bad  begun  to  develop  themselves. 
For  a  while,  however,  his  friends  in  Dublin  had  mercifully  con- 
cealed the  worst,  and  for  a  while  his  fears  were  not  unmingled 
with  hope.  At  last  be  knew  the  worst.  His  grief  was  such  as 
absolutely  to  unnerve  and  unman  him.  The  letters  written  at  this 
time  toStopford  and  Sheridan  exhibit  a  state  of  mind  pitiable  to 
contemplate.  But  the  blow  was  not  to  fall  yet.  Esther  Johnson 
rallied  J  and  Swift  again  visited  England, 

He  arrived  in  London  with  impaired  health,  and  with  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Nor  was  the  life  on  which  he  now  entered 
at  all  calculated  to  remedy  the  mischief.  His  popularity  and 
fame  were  at  their  height,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  I 
the  full  price  for  his  position.  Neither  friends  nor  strangers 
allowed  him  any  peace.  At  Twickenham,  Pope  teased  him  to 
death  about  the  corrected  edition  of  '  Gulliver,'  and  about  the 
third  volume  of  the  '  Miscellanies.'  Gay,  busy  with  the 
'  B<?ggar*s  Opera,'  sought  anxiously  to  profit  from  his  criticism ; 
and,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  the  drama  which  owed  its 
existence  to  Swift's  suggestion,  owes  to  his  pen  two  of  its  most 
famous  songs.  In  London,  and  at  Dawley,  he  was  submitted  to 
persecutions  of  another  kind.  Peterborough  and  Harcourt 
were  eager  to  negociate  an  understanding  with  Walpole, 
Bolingjhroke  and  Puiteney  sought  to  engage  him  in  active  co- 
operation with  the  Opposition.  The  Opposition  were  now 
high  in  hope.  The  death  of  the  King  could  be  no  remote 
event ;  and  it  w^as  confidently  believed  that,  with  the  accession 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  supremacy  of  Walpole  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  Ministry  would  be  reconstructed.     The 
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person  who  was  popolarlj  supposed  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the 
Prince  was  Mrs.  Howard,  the  declared  enemy  of  VYalpole,  the 
staunch  ally  of  the  faction  opposed  to  him.  That  Swift  shared 
in  some  measure  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  is  very  likely.  With 
Mrs.  Howard  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Before  his 
arrival  in  England  be  had  regularly  corresponded  with  her. 
During  his  residence  in  England  he  regularly  visited  her.  At 
Leicester  House  he  had  been  received  with  marked  favour. 
Indeed 9  the  Princess  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  pay  him 
attention.  He  had  thus  ample  reason  for  supposing  that,  if 
affairs  took  the  turn  which  bis  friends  anticipated,  the  prize 
which  had  twice  before  eluded  him  woold  again  he  within  bis 
g:raip.  Suddenly,  far  more  sodden ly  than  was  expected, 
occurred  the  event  on  which  so  much  depended.  On  July  9th 
died  George  1.  Swift  remained  in  London  during  that  period 
of  intense  excitement  which  intervened  between  the  preferment 
of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  and  the  re-establishment  of  Walpole. 
He  kissed  the  bands  of  the  new  King  and  the  new  Queen,  saw 
jQ  a  few  days  that  all  was  over,  and  then  hurried  off,  sick  and 
weary,  to  bury  himself,  first  in  Pope's  study  at  Twickenham, 
and  then  at  Lord  Oxford*s  country  seat  at  Wimpolc.  At  the 
end  of  September  he  abruptly  quitted  England  for  ever, 

Of  his  last  days  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  a  singularly 
interesting  record  has  recently  come  to  light.  On  arriving  at 
Holyhead  he  found  himself  too  late  for  the  Dublin  packet. 
Unfavourable  weather  set  in,  and  he  was  detained  for  upwards 
of  a  week  in  what  was  then  the  most  comfortless  of  British 
seaports.  During  that  week  be  amused  himself  with  scribbling 
verses,  and  with  keeping  a  journal.  This  journal  Mr.  Craik 
has  now  given  to  the  world,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  it  the  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the  personal 
history  of  Swift  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
the  *  Letters  to  Stella.'  In  reading  the  journal  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  diary  kept  by  Byron 
at  Ravenna,  In  both  there  is  the  same  contrast  between  what 
appears  on  the  surface  and  what  is  beneath.  In  both  cases  the 
same  listless  wretchedness  takes  refuge  in  the  same  laborious 
irifliDg.  Both  are  the  soliloquies  of  men  who  are  as  weary  of 
themselves  as  they  are  weary  of  the  world,  and  who  cltitch 
desperately  at  every  expedient  for  escaping  reflection  and  for 
killing  time,  sometimes  by  investing  trifles  with  adventitious 
importance,  sometimes  by  indulging  half-ironical ly  in  a  sort  of 
humorous  self-analysis^  sometimes  by  dallying  lazily  with  their 
own  idle  fancies. 
The  death  of  Esther  Johnson^  in  January  I72d|  dissolved  the ' 
VoL  156.— Nq.  311.  E  only 
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only  tie  which  bound  Swift  to  life.  It  had  been  long:  expected, 
but  when  the  end  came  it  must  have  cfime  suddenly,  ibr,  though 
in  Dublin,  he  was  not  with  her.  With  pathetic  particularity  he 
has  himself  recorded  the  circumstances  under  which  he  heard  of 
his  irreparable  loss.  It  was  late  in  the  evening-  of  Sunday,  the 
28th  of  January,  The  guests  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
blinjaf  weekly  at  the  Deanery  on  that  evenings  were  round  him, 
and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  he  could  be  alone  with  his 
sorrow.  How  that  sad  oig^ht  was  passed  was  known  to  none, 
until  he  had  himself  been  laid  in  the  gra%e.  Then  was  found 
among  his  papers  that  most  touching'  memorial  of  his  grief  and 
love — the  'Memoir  and  Character  of  Esther  Johnson/  Firmly 
and  calmly  had  the  desolate  okl  man  met  the  calamity  which  a 
few  months  before  he  had  destrihed  himself  as  not  daring  to 
contemplate.  That  night  he  commenced  the  narrative  which  t«ll» 
the  story  of  her  in  whose  coffin  was  buried  all  that  made  existence 
tolerable  to  him*  And  regularly  as  each  night  came  round  he 
appears  to  have  resumed  his  task.  There  is  something  almost 
ghastly  in  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  and  icy  flow  of  the 
chronicle  itself  and  the  terribly  pathetic  significance  of  the 
parentheses  which  mark  the  stages  in  its  composition.  *  This,' 
he  writes,  on  the  night  of  the  30thj  '  is  the  night  of  the 
funeral,  which  my  sickness  will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It 
is  now  nine  o'clock,  and  1  am  removed  into  another  compart- 
ment that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  churchj  which  is  just 
over  the  window  of  my  bedchamber.*  Sorrow  and  despair  have 
many  voices,  but  seldom  have  they  found  expression  so  affecting 
as  in  those  calm  and  simple  words, 

*  Se  non  piangi,  di  che  pianger  suoli  ? ' 

It  is  said  that  her  name  was  never  afterwards  known  to  pass 

his  lips. 

The  biography  of  Swift  from  the  death  of  Esther  Johnson  to 
the  hour  in  which  his  own  eyes  closed  on  the  world,  is  the 
catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  sadder  and  more  awful  than  any  of  those 
pathetic  fictions  which  appal  and  melt  us  on  the  stage  of 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare.  The  distressing  malady  under 
which  he  laboured  never  for  long  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  when 
the  paroxysms  were  not  actually  on  him,  the  daily  and  hourly 
dread  of  their  return  was  scarcely  less  agonizing.  In  that 
malady  he  discerned  the  gradual  but  inevitable  approach  of  a 
calamity,  which  is  of  all  the  calamities  incident  to  man  the 
most  fearful  to  contemplate.  Over  his  spirits  bung  the  cloud 
of  profound  and  settled  melanchoiy.  His  wretchedness  was 
without  respite  and  without  alloy.  When  he  was  not  under  the 
spell  of  dull,  dumb  misery,  he  was  on  the  rack  of  furious  passions. 

'Sense 
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*  SenfiO  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  he  scorned,  those  only  strong  ; 
Tbirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  wiU 
Still  baiHod  and  yet  barning  still, 
For  ayo  en  tempesting  anow, 
The  uuikihomable  hell  within/ 

His  irritings  and  correspondence  exhibit  a  mind  perpetually 
-oscillating  between  unutterable  despair  and  demoniac  rage, 
l>etveen  a  misanthropy  bitterer  and  more  savage  than  that 
which  tore  the  heart  of  Timon,  and  a  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity  as  acute  and  sensitive  as  that  which  vibrated  in 
Rousseau  and  Shelley. 

hwas  not  until  the  accession  of  George  IL  that  Swift  fully 
realised  the  hopelessness  of  cfTectiog  any  reform  in  Ireland, 
Hi«  second  interview  with  Walpole  had  convinced  him  that  so 
long  as  that  Minister  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  the  policy  of 
England  would  remain  unchanged,  that  a  deaf  ear  would  be 
turned  to  all  appeals,  all  protests,  all  suggestions.  The  new 
reiga  would,  he  had  hoped,  have  placed  the  reins  of  Govern- 
mcnt  in  new  hands*  It  had,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  the 
supremacy  of  Walpole,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland  was  sealed.  But 
wliat  enraged  him  most  was  the  consciousness  that  his  eiforts  to 
•Waken  in  the  Irish  themselves  the  spirit  of  resistance  and 
reform  had  wholly  failed.  None  of  his  proposals  had  been 
carried  out,  none  of  his  warnings  had  been  heeded*  All  was  as 
all  had  been  before.  An  ignoble  rabble  of  sycophants  and  slaves 
itill  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  Power.  Corruption  and  iniquity 
still  sat  unabashed  on  the  tribunal ;  the  two  Houses  still 
firarmed  with  the  tools  of  oppression  ;  and  the  country, 
which  his  genius  and  energy  had  for  a  moment  galvanized  into 
life,  had  again  sunk  torpid  and  inert  into  the  degradation  in 
which  he  had  found  her.  In  the  provinces  was  raging  one  of 
the  most  frightful  famines  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
peasantry.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  melan- 
choly history  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  more  deplorable  than 
at  the  beginning  of  1729,  All  this  worked  liked  poison  in 
Swift's  blood,  and,  like  the  cleaving  mischief  of  the  fable,  tor- 
ttired  him  without  intermission  till  torture  ceased  to  be  possible. 
Bul  the  savage  indignation,  which  the  spectacle  of  English  mis- 
governracnt  excited  in  him,  was  now  fully  equalled  by  the 
disdain  and  loathing  with  which  he  regarded  the  sufferers  them- 
selves. Towards  the  aborigines  his  feelings  had  never  been 
other  than  those  of  repulsion  and  contempt,  mingled  with  the 
sort  of  pity  which  the  humane  feci  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
inferior  animals^     As  a  politician,  he  looked  upon  them  pretty 
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much  as  Prospero  looked  upon  Caliban,  or  as  a  Spartan 
legislator  looked  upon  the  Helots.  On  the  regeneration  of  thfl 
Englishrj  depended  in  his  opinion  the  regeneration  of  the  whole 
island.  It  was  in  their  interests  that  he  had  laboured,  it  was  on 
their  co-operation  that  he  had  relied.  It  was  to  them  that  he  bad 
appealed.  And  he  had  found  them  as  frivolous,  as  impracticaUey 
as  despicable,  as  their  compatriots.  The  hatred,  with  wUidi 
Swift  in  his  latter  years  regarded  Ireland  and  its  inhabitaata, 
recals  in  its  intensity  and  bitterness  the  hatred  with  whidi 
Juvenal  appears  to  have  regarded  the  people  of  Egypt,  and 
Dante  the  people  of  Pisa.  It  resembled  a  consuming  paasuNL 
It  overflowed,  we  are  told,  in  his  conversation,  it  glows  at  wbite 
heat  in  his  writings,  it  flames  out  in  his  correspondence*  'It  if 
time  for  me,'  he  says,  in  one  place,  *  to  have  done  with  the  wodd| 
and  not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.'  He  b 
surrounded  '  by  slaves,  and  knaves,  and  fools,'  in  a  country  whick 
is  *  a  wretched  dirty  dog-hole ;  a  prison,  but  good  enough  to  db 
in.'  He  is  *  worn  out  with  years  and  sickness  and  rage  agaimk 
all  public  proceedings.'  ^My  flesh  and  bones,'  he  furiouily 
exclaims  in  another  letter,  *  are  to  be  carried  to  Holyhead,  for  I 
will  not  lie  in  a  country  of  slaves.' 

Meanwhile,  his  literary  activity  was  incessant.  The  mcie 
enumeration  of  the  pieces  produced  by  Swift  between  1727  and 
1737  would  occupy  several  pages.  In  that  list  would  be  found 
some  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  some  of  the  best  of  his  minor 
prose  satires.  Foremost  among  the  first  would  stand  the  *  Rhap- 
sody on  Poetry,'  the  *  Poem  to  a  Lady  who  had  asked  him  ta 
write  on  her  in  the  heroic  style,'  *  The  Grand  Question  De- 
bated,' the  *  Beast's  Confession,'  the  *  Day  of  Judgment,'  tha 
*  Verses  on  his  own  Death ' ;  foremost  among  the  second  wooH 
be  the  *  Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  the 
Poor  from  becoming  a  Burden,'  the  *  Treatise  on  Polite  Con- 
versation,' and  the  '  Directions  to  Servants.'  But  the  number 
of  these  works  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  questions  of  the  hour,  and  which 
have  with  the  hour  ceased  to  be  generally  interesting ;  the  pam- 
phlets, for  example,  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland;  the  pam- 
phlets evoked  by  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  Test  Act ;  by  ih* 
Bills  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  clergT» 
and  for  subdividing  large  benefices,  and  by  the  *  Modus  BiU 
of  1733.  But  the  writings  most  truly  characteristic  of  Switf* 
state  of  mind  during  these  years  are  his  poems.  In  them  hii 
misanthropy,  his  hatred  of  individuals,  his  rage,  his  pes8imifl&» 
found  full  vent  Of  some  of  these  poems  it  would  be  no  cxag* 
geration  to  say,  that  nothing  so  purely  diabolical  had  ever  before 
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or  has  ever  since,  emanated  from  man.     There  are   passages 
in  the   satirists   of   antiquity  which  are — in  mere  indecency, 
perhaps  —  as   shameless   and    brutaL      A  misanthropy  almost 
15  bitter  flavours  the  satire  in  which  Jnvenal  depicts  the  feud 
between  the  Ombites   and  the  Tentyrites.     The  invectives  of 
Jimliis,  and  the  libels  of  Pape,  not  on  frequently  exhibit  a  ma- 
lignity  scarcely  human  ;    and  if  the   Mepbistopheles  of  fable 
could  be  clothed  in  ilesh,  his  mockery  would  probably  be  the 
mockery  of  Voltaire  and  Heine,     But  the  later  satire  of  Swift 
stands  alone.     It  is  the  very  alcohol  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
Its  intensity  is  the  intensity  of  monomania,  whether  its  object 
be  an  individual,  a  sect,  or  mankind.     To  find  any  parallel  to 
SQch  pieces  as  the  '  Ladies*  Dressing  Room,*  I  he  '  Place  of  the 
Damned,'  and  the  *  Legion  Club,'  we  must  go  to  the  speeches 
in  which  the  depraved  and  diseased  mind  of  Lear  runs  riot  in 
obscenity  and  rage.     But  it  was  when  his  satire  was  directed 
against  particular  individuals,  that  it  became  most  inhuman, 
and  most  noisome*     Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  attack 
on  Walpole  in  the  *  Epistle  to  Gay,'  the  attack  on  Allen  in 
'Traulus,'  and  such  pre-eminently  would  be  the  libels  on  Tighe, 
To  provoke  the  hostility  of  Swift  was,  in  truth,  like  rousing 
the  energies  of  a  skunk  and  a  pole-cat.      It  was  to  engage  in 
a  contest,  the  issue  of  which  was  certain,  to  he  compelled  to  beat 
an   ignominious  retreat,  cruelly  lacerated,  and  half  suffocated 
with  filth. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  his  life  during  these  years,  and 
we  gladly  turn  to  it.  No  city  ever  owed  more  to  a  private 
man  than  Dublin  owed  to  Swift.  In  1720  he  defeated,  or  at 
least  contributed  to  defeat,  a  scheme  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  involved  hundreds  of  her  citizens  in  ruin. 
With  the  two  most  formidable  pests  which  infest  civilized 
communities,  mendicancy  and  bandittism,  he  grappled  with 
eminent  success.  The  first  nuisance  was  greatly  abated  by  his 
plan  for  providing  beggars  with  badges,  and  thus  confining 
them  to  the  parishes  to  which  they  severally  belonged  ;  and  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  owing  to  his  vigilance  and  inge- 
nuity that  Dublin  enjoyed,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost  complete 
immunity  from  street  marauders.  His  care  indeed  extended  to 
every  department  of  municipal  economy,  from  the  direction  of 

rliamentary  elections  to  the  regulation  of  the  coal  traflRc, 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Swift,  writes  one  who  knew  him  well, 
that  he  literally  followed  the  example  of  his  Master,  and  went 
about  doing  good.  His  private  charity,  though  judicious,  was 
boundless.  He  never,  we  are  told,  went  abroad  without  a 
pocket  full  of  coins  which  he  distributed  among  the  indigent  and 
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sick,  wtom  he  regularly  visited*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than« 
that  his  severe  frugal itj  in  domestic  life,  whicti  fools  mistook  for 
avaricCj  arose  solely  from  his  determination  to  devote  his  money 
to  the  noblest  uses  to  which  money  can  be  applied.  If  he  denied 
himself  and  his  guests  su|>erilu i ties,  it  was  that  he  might  provide 
the  needy  with  necessaries,  and  posterity  with  St.  Patrick V 
Hospital.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  Government.  *  1  know  by  experience,*  wrote  Carteret^ 
just  after  he  resigned  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  *  how  much  the  city 
of  Dublin  thinks  itself  under  your  protection^  and  how  strictly 
they  used  to  obey  all  orders  fulminated  from  the  sovereignty  of 
St.  Patrick's.'  In  his  war  with  England,  and  with  that  party  in 
Dublin  which  was  in  the  English  interest,  he  was  not  unfrequently 
threatened  with  violence  ;  bot  the  mere  rumour  that  the  Dean 
was  in  danger  was  sufficient  to  rally  round  him  a  body-guard  so 
formidable,  that  he  had  little  to  fear  either  from  the  law  or  from 
private  malice. 

But  to  Swift  all  this  was  nothing.  Sick  of  himself,  sick  of 
the  world,  fully  aware  of  the  awful  fate  which  was  impending 
over  him — he  saw  it,  says  Lyon,  as  plainly  as  men  foresee  a 
coming  shower — be  longed  only^  he  prajed  only,  for  death.  It 
was  his  constant  habit  to  take  leave  of  one  of  the  few  friends 
whom  he  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  and  who  was  accustomed  to- 
visit  him  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  the  words,  '  Well, 
God  bless  you,  good  night  to  you,,  but  I  hope  1  shall  never  see 
you  again,* 

At  the  end  of  1737  it  became  apparent  to  his  friends,  and  it 
becomes  painfully  apparent  in  his  correspondence,  that  his  mind 
was  rapidly  failing.  The  deafness  and  giddiness,  which  had 
before  visited  him  intermittently,  now  rarely  left  him.  His^ 
memory  was  so  impaired  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  converse. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  express^ 
himself  on  paper.  As  his  intellect  decayed,  his  irritability  and 
ferocity  increased.  On  the  slightest  provocation  he  would 
break  ont  into  paroxysms  of  frantic  rage.  At  last  his  reason 
gave  way,  and  he  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  In 
March,  1742,  it  became  necessary  to  place  his  estate  in  the 
bands  of  trustees. 

Into  a  particular  narrative  of  Swift's  last  days  we  really 
cannot  enter.  Nothing  in  the  recorded  history  of  humanity, 
nothing  that  the  imagination  of  man  has  conceived,  can  tran- 
scend in  horror  and  pathos  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  His  memory  was  gone,  his 
reason  w*as  gone ;  he  recognized  no  friend :  he  was  below  his 
Day  after  day  he  paced  his  chamber,  as  a  w^ild 
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puces  its  cage,  taking-  his  food  as  he  walked,  and  occa- 
dmiallj  muttering  expressions  which  plainly  showed  that  he 
WHS  fally  conscious  o(  the  degradation  into  which  he  had  fallen* 
\X  times  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him,  for  the  mere  sight 
'  his  kind  would,  when  in  bis  wilder  moods,  throw  him  into 
Dnrulsions  of  impotent  fury.  During  the  autnmn  of  1742  his 
ate  was  horrible  and  pitiable  beyond  expression.  At  last,  after 
ifiering  unspeakable  tortures  from  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
Baladies  known  to  surgery,  he  sank  into  the  torpor  of  imbe* 
cility*  In  this  deplorable  condition  he  continued,  with  short 
intervals  of  a  sort  of  semi>consciousness,  till  death  released  him 
from  calamity.  He  ejtptred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  October,  1745.  Three  days  afterwards, 
kis  coffin  was  laid  at  midnight  beside  the  coffin  of  Esther 
Johnson,  in  the  south  nave  of  Su  Patrick*s  Cathedral, 


^  Note  oh'  Swift's  Disease, 

The  lisloiy  of  Swift*8  case  is  briefly  thia.  In  hia  twenty-third 
ftxt  he  became  subject  to  iite  of  giddiness ;  in  his  t^enty-eigbtli  year, 
%  according  to  another  account,  beford  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  ho  was  attacked  by  fits  of  deafness.  The  first 
disopder  he  attributed  primarily  to  a  surfeit  of  green  fruit ;  tho 
ongin  of  the  fieeond  he  ascribed  to  a  common  cold.  The  giddi- 
Ofitt  was  occasionally  attended  with  sicknes^i,  the  deafness  with 
Tinging  in  the  ears,  and  both  with  extreme  depression.  The  attacks 
were  periodic  and  paroxysmal,  increasing  in  ^equcncy  and  Boverity 
ulife  adTanced.  As  old  age  drew  on,  his  giddineBs  and  deafnesa 
bocame  more  constant  and  intense ;  he  grew  morbidly  irritable ; 
b  lost  all  control  over  his  temper,  hia  intellect  became  abnor- 
■^Mjk  anleebled,  his  memory  at  times  almost  totally  failed  him, 
j^HHI  was  not  until  he  had  completed  his  seventy -fourth  year  that 
^Kloecame  unequivocally  insane.  In  1742  what  appeared  to  be  an 
^^P^M^k  of  acute  mania — though  it  was  mania  without  deltision,  and 
^^  Mf  perhaps  have  been  merely  the  freuzied  expression  of  eioru- 
itittng  physical  pain,  oceasioned  by  a  tumour  in  tho  eye, — waft 
ncoeeded  by  absoluto  fatuity.  In  this  state,  broken,  however,  by 
iceiticnal  gleams  of  sensibility  and  reason,  he  remained  till  death. 
Hu)  antopBy  revealed  water  on  the  brain,  the  common  result  of 
n&bral  atrophy. 

That  a  disease  presenting  such  symptoms  as  these  should  have 

ted  from  a  surfeit  of  fruit  and  a  common  cold,  was  a  theory 

X  may  have  passed  unchallenged  in  the  infancy  of  medical  science, 

I  was  not  likely  to  find  roach  favour  in  more  enlightened  times. 

AoQordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  eminent  physician, 

**    Be*idoe9,  came  forward  with  another  hypothesis.     Ho  entertained 

dottbt  that  the  disease  was  boniogeneous  and  progressive ;  and^ 

connecting 
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coimecting  its  primary  symptoins  with  other  peculiarities  of  Swift's 
conduct  ajttd  writings,  he  ascribed  their  origin  to  a  cause  very  dero- 
gatory to  the  moral  cbaracter  of  the  sufferer,  Scott,  justly  indignant 
that  BUch  au  aspersion  should  have  been  cast  on  the  Dean's  memory, 
took  occasion  in  his  *  Life  of  Svviffc  *  to  comment  very  severely  on 
Beddoes*  remarks.  But  Scott,  unfortunately,  bad  no  means  of  refuting 
thorn.  Medical  science  was  silent ;  and  Swift,  ludicrous  to  relate^ 
has  been  held  up  in  more  than  one  publication  as  an  appalling 
illustrafcion  of  the  effects  of  profligate  indulgence.  At  last,  in  1846, 
Sir  William  Wilde  came  to  the  rescue.  In  au  essay  in  the  *  Dnblin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science/  afterwards  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  *  Tho  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift*s  Life,'  he  rein- 
vestigated with  the  minutest  care  the  w*hole  case,  In  tho  first  placse, 
he  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  Dean  had  undoubtedly  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  This  was  a  circumstance  which  had  not  been 
recorded  by  any  of  the  biographers,  but  which  a  plaster  cast,  taken 
from  the  mask  applied  to  the  face  after  death,  placed  beyond  doubt 
Wilde  boldly  contended  that  there  was  no  proof  at  all  that  Swift  was 
ever  insane,  in  the  sense  iu  which  tbe  word  is  usually  understood, 
nay,  that  previous  to  1742  he  showed  no  symptoms  whatever  of 
mental  disease  *  beyond  the  ordinary  decay  of  nature.'  The  de- 
plorable condition  into  which  he  subsequently  sank,  Wilde  attributed 
not  to  insanity,  or  to  imbecility,  but  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  mechanism  of  speech  is  produced,  and  to  loss  of  memory, 
the  result  iu  all  probability  of  subarachnoid  effusion*  But  what 
Wilde  failed  to  understand  was  tho  nature  of  the  original  disease,  in 
other  words,  the  cause  of  the  giddiness  and  deafness  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  connection  with  the  graver  symptoms  of  the  case, 
imdoubtcdly  ushered  thorn  in.  And  it  is  bere  that  Dr.  Bucknill  comes 
to  our  assistance.  In  his  opinion,  the  life-long  malady  of  Swift  is  to 
ho  identified  with  a  malady  which  medical  scienco  has  only  recently 
recognized,  *  Lahyrintbine  Vertigo/  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in 
honour  of  the  eminent  pathologist  who  discovered  it,  *  La  Maladie 
de  Meniere.*  To  this  are  to  lie  attributed  all  the  symptoms  which 
were  supposed  by  Swift  himself  to  have  originated  from  a  surfeit  of 
fruit  or  a  chill,  which  Beddoes  attributed  to  profligate  habits,  and 
which  Sir  William  Wilde  was  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for. 
It  was  a  purely  pbysical  and  local  disorder^  which  in  no  way  either 
impaired  or  perverted  his  mental  powers,  and  which,  had  it  run  its 
course  uncomplicated,  would  probably  have  ended  merely  in  complete 
deafnefis.  But  on  this  disorder  supervened,  between  1738  and  1742, 
dementia,  with  hemiplegia  and  aphasia ;  tho  dementia  arising  from 
general  decay  of  tho  brain  occasioned  by  ago  and  disease,  the  aphasia 
and  paralysis  resulting  from  disease  of  on©  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  probably  tho  third  left  frontal  convolution.  Thus  the  insanity, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  fatuity  of  Swift,  w*as  not,  as  he 
bimself  and  his  biographers  after  him  have  supposed,  the  gradual 
development  of  years,  but  was  partly  the  effect  of  senile  decay,  and 
partly  tho  effect  of  a  local  lesion. 
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Aet.  Ih — 1.  A  Dictionary   of  Medicine,     By  various  writers. 

Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London,  1882. 
•  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin  und  der  epidemiitcken 

Krankheiten*      Von  Heinrich  Haescr.      Dritte   Bearbeltung. 

3  vols.     Jena,  1875-1882. 

E  medical  profession  has  often  been  aeeounted  fortunate  in 
Its  opportunities,  both  intellectual  and  practical  No  one  has 
ever  summed  up  the  scientific  scope  of  medicine  better  than  Sir 
James  Paget,  in  his  opening  address  from  the  Presidential  Chair 
of  the  great  Internationa!  Congress  of  the  profession,  which 
met  in  London  in  1881.  *It  is  not  only,*  he  said,  *  that  the 
pare  science  of  human  life  may  match  with  the  largest  of  the 
aatural  sciences  in  the  complexity  of  its  subject-matter;  not 
~  'y  that  the  living  human  body  is,  in  both  its  material  and  its 
welling  forces,  the  most  complex  thing  yet  known  ;  but  that 
m  our  practical  duties  this  most  complex  thing  is  presented  to 
us  in  an  almost  infinite  multiformity.  For  in  practice  we  are 
occapied,  not  with  a  type  and  pattern  of  the  human  nature,  but 
with  all  its  varieties  in  all  classes  of  men,  of  every  age  and 
trery  occupation,  in  all  climates  and  all  social  states ;  we  have 
to  study  men  singly  and  in  multitudes,  in  poverty  and  in 
Wealth,  in  wise  and  unwise  living,  in  bealtfi  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  disease  ;  and  we  have  to  learn,  or  at  least  to  try  to  learn, 
the  resuJts  of  all  these  conditions  of  life,  while,  in  successive 
fenerations  and  in  tbe  mingling  of  families,  they  are  heaped 
together,  confused,  and  always  changing.  In  every  one  of  all 
lb«!sc  conditions  man,  in  mind  and  hady,  must  be  studied  by  us ; 
sad  every  one  of  them  offers  some  different  problems  for  enquiry 
iiMl  solution.  Wherever  our  duty,  or  our  scientific  curiosity, 
or,  in  happy  combination,  both,  may  lead  us,  there  are  tbe 
iDftlerials  and  there  the  opportunities  for  separate  original 
iBMftTch/  While  these  are  the  more  intellectual  or  scientific 
opportunities  of  the  medical  calling,  it  has,  according  to  the 
tunt  exponent,  correspondingly  great  privileges  in  the  sphere  of 
OOfnducl  and  practice,  *  I  dare  to  claim  for  it,'  says  Sir  James 
igiin,  *  that  among  all  the  sciences,  ours,  in  the  pursuit  and  use 
<jf  truth,  offers  the  most  complete  and  constant  union  of  those 
three  qualities  which  have  the  greatest  charm  for  pure  and  active 
minds — novelty,  utility,  and  charity.* 

Sir  James  Paget  has  claimed  for  medicine  no  more  than  its 
iojihenable  rights;  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  gathering  of 
doctors  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  a  fitting  opportunity 
lor  ftd?aacing  those  claims  i  and  the  words  of  the  orator  were 

adequate 
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adequate  to  the  occasion.  It  is  right  that  we  should  know  the 
opportunities  of  medicine ;  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we 
shoukl  have  a  clear  and  ample  statement  of  them,  since  most  of 
us  will  have  formed  our  own  opinion  of  its  achievements.  'Thi* 
man*s  art,  and  that  man's  scope/  may  be  viewed  with  equal 
justice  by  a  great  mind  ;  but  the  world  in  general  will  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  the  artj  and  little  with  the  scope.  A  signal 
historical  instance  of  a  high  appreciation  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  medicine  by  one  outside  the  profession  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  and  life  of  Descartes ;  while  the  ordinary  esti- 
mate of  medicine  may  be  found  exemplified  in  the  indifference 
of  Descartes*  commentators  towards  that  chapter  in  his  philo^ 
sopby  and  in  his  career.  The  climax  which  the  ^  Discours  de  la 
Methode'  leads  up  to,  in  its  sixth  section,  is  not  usually  exalted 
to  that  place  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy  which  it  was  plainly 
meant  by  the  philosopher  himself  to  occupy.  After  a  general 
conclusion,  that  barren  speculation  is  to  be  avoided^  and  only 
the  knowledge  that  is  useful  sought  for,  comes  the  specific  appli- 
cation, to  seek  principally  the  knowledge  how  to  preserve 
health,  which  is  without  doubt  the  first  element  in  well-being 
and  the  foundation  of  all  other  well-being  ;  *  for  even  the  spirit 
depends  so  much  upon  the  temperament  and  the  state  of  the 
bodily  organs,  that,  if  there  be  any  way  of  making  mankind 
more  wise  and  capable  than  they  are  now,  I  believe  it  is  in 
medicine  we  must  search  for  it.'  If  the  conclusion  seems  a 
lame  one,  Descartes  held  it  at  least  as  a  serious  conviction* 
Men  were  to  become  *  as  it  were  the  masters  and  possessors  of 
nature,'  and  the  first  step  was  to  cultivate  medical  science.  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  '  Discourse 'affords  sufficient  evidence  that 
Descartes  meant  what  he  said  :  *  For  the  rest,  1  would  rather  not 
say  anything  here  of  the  progress  in  the  sciences  that  I  hope  to 
make,  nor  shall  I  give  any  pledge  before  the  public,  that  I  an^ 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  redeem  ;  I  will  merely  say  that  I  am 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  that  i  have  to  live  in 
trying  to  get  some  knowledge  of  nature,  so  as  to  derive  rules  for 
medicine  ('*  rbgk»s  pour  la  medecine '')  more  trustworthy  than 
those  now  in  use/  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  profound 
seriousness  of  this,  it  cannot  but  seem,  and  it  has  in  fact  usually 
fieemed,  a  poor  consummation  of  a  life  devoted  to  thinking,  and 
an  anti-climax  to  a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  writing,  Des* 
cartes  was,  however,  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  in  the  remaining 
thirteen  years  of  his  life,  he  made  many  experiments— as  many, 
he  says,  as  there  are  lines  in  his  writings— and  he  e%'en  wrote  a 
treatise  on  anatomy  which  went  through  four  editions,  and  wa» 
then  completely  forgotten.     Indeed  Descartea'  direct  hold  upoii 
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Ftbc  sQbject-matter  of  medicine  must  have  been  all  but  inappre- 

Idable,  and  we  must  think  of  him  as  one  who  saw  the  boundless 
^pjssibilities  of  medicine,  and  who  realized  the  immense  difficulty 
»f  their  attainment. 

Nor  did    his   disciples   make   any   systematic   or   scientific 
aUonpl  to   discover  those  'better  rules  for    medicine*    which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  nearest  or  most  pressing  object  of 
liiitfliectual  endeavour,     Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  is  described 
is^aoe  Cartesienne  fervcnte'  (although  she  had  an  unconquer- 
able dislike  of  the  Cartesian  notion  that  an  animal  is  a  machine), 
tlui  Cartesian  lady  showed  her  appreciation  of  medical  science 
rdbu&ing  the  professional  body,  and  by  deluging  her  numerous 
[tends  with  infallible  nostrums  of  her  own  decoction,     Locke^ 
rhose  Oxford  studies  were  much  influenced  by  Descartes,  turned 
Ids  attention  to   the  study   of  medicine,  and  even   practised  it; 
but  it  is  only  from  private  records,    and   not   from    his  philo- 
wphical  writings,   that    his    connection  with  medicine  is    dis- 
CQf€fmblev      Locke's    friend    Sydenham,    the    most    successful 
pmiititioner  of  his  day,  and  the    inventor  of  the  phrase    *the 
natoral    history   of   disease,'   having    been   asked    by    a   young 
phjgician,    Black  more,  what   books  he  would    advise    to  read, 
Xoid  him  to  read  *  Don  Quixote.'  * 
pEfta  in   our   own    day,   when   mankind    have    become  *  the 
and  possessors  of  nature  *  to  a  degree  that  the  author 
the   phrase  could  hardly  have  imagined,  there    have    been 
ny  able  men  bred  to   medicine,  who  havej  turnctl   aside  not 
M\y   from  its  routine    of  practice,    but    even    from    its  scien- 
problems.      Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  bad  in  Cullen, 
^gciry,  and  Alison,  good  examples  among  his  fellow-citizens  of 
At*  intellectual  power  of  the  profession,  wrote  an  essay   in  the 
^Edinburgh  Review'  (1832)  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
!  practice  of  medicine  had  made  no  progress  since  the  time  of 
lippocrates.      In  reprinting  bis  essay  some  twenty  years  later^ 
he  quoted   an  opinion   from  within  the  profession,  which  will 
attention  by  its  strangeness,  if  not  by  its  justness.      'I 
.  it  more  than  probable,*  wrote  Dr.  Gregory,  'that  in   fifty 
^  a  hundred   years,  the   business  of  a  physician   will    not   be 
t*garded  in  England  as  either  a  learned  or  a  liberal  profession/ 
Wc    may    indeed     admit    that    there    are   peculiar    difficulties 
ent  in  medicine,  and  that  those  difficulties  have  been  met 


'  Dr.  Johnsan,  in  liis  bto^^nphy  of  Sir  Ricbfird  Ulackmor©  ('  Lives  of  the 

'<»*),  entile?  (!  r-WTi  witb  a  lienvy  htuid  on  BydLniham  for  tLU  pleaaaotry:  *  The 

rikiDd  tuakea  it  oUeii  miacliievrjiis  ill  men  of  eminence  to  give 
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with  commonplace  endeavours,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  tbe 
world's  business.  The  combination  in  medicine  of  *  novelty, 
utility,  and  charity/  may  have  *  the  greatest  charm  for  pure 
and  active  minds  j  *  butt  the  fact  remains,  that  the  average 
mind  of  the  profession  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either 
exceptionally  pure  or  especially  active.  It  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  the  world  should  know  bow  vast  the  inalienable  rights 
and  tlutics  of  medicine  are,  so  as  to  judge  fairly  of  its  achieve- 
ments, of  the  conditions  under  which  its  achievements  have 
been  woo,  and  of  the  likelihood  of  greater  success  in  the  future. 

The  utility,  which  Descartes  set  up  in  his  grand  conception 
of  progress,  was  the  freeing  of  the  reason  from  everything  that 
comes  between  it  and  its  innate  power  of  discerning  the  truth. 
That  utility  is  somewhat  too  remote  to  judge  the  progress  of 
medicine  by ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  day  it  has  been  sought  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  quite  other  means.  Descartes 
thought  more  of  the  need  for  keeping  the  mind  fair  and  clear, 
than  of  presenting  fresh  knowledge  to  it ;  better  rules  for  medi- 
cine, he  thoogbt,  would  help  to  give  free  play  to  that  capacity 
for  perceiving  the  truth  which  every  man  had  in  him,  just 
as  he  had  in  him  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
by  Almighty  God.  But  the  useful  power  of  medicine  must 
clearly  be  measured  by  more  proximate  gains — by  the  general 
lengthening  of  life,  by  tlie  decrease  of  pain  and  suffering,  and 
by  the  increase  of  working  power.  These  are  the  three  points 
enumerated  by  Sir  James  Paget  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
international  gathering  of  doctors,  and  Sir  James  thought  that 
the  advance  within  his  own  memory  '  had  been  amazing, 
whether  reckone<l  in  the  wonders  and  precision  of  the  science 
not  yet  applied,*  or  in  practical  results.  Let  us  consider  first 
some  of  the  greater  practical  results,  and  afterwards  the  minor 
improvements  in  practice,  together  with  the  wonders  and  pre- 
cision of  medical  science  not  yet  applied. 

The  attempt  to  estimate  the  successes  of  medicine  on  the 
grand  scale,  is  met  at  the  outset  by  a  source  of  fallacy  which 
cannot  well  be  eliminated.  Mcdictine  has  certainly  a  share,  and 
it  may  be  a  very  large  share,  in  the  general  lengthening  of  life, 
in  the  decrease  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  in  the  increase  of 
working  power;  but  other  influences,  besides  the  thought  and 
endeavour  of  the  medical  profession,  have  helped  to  bring  about 
those  results.  A  brief  consideration  of  malarial  fever  (including 
simple  ague  and  the  more  deadly  tropical  forms),  of  the  causes 
that  have  made  it  less  common  at  home,  and  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  everywhere,  and  of  the  views  entertained 
about  it,  will  serve  to  show  how  various  are  the  forces  that  make 
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for  improved  well-being,  and  how  chequered  the  medical  record 

been.      No   single  cause  of  premature  death,  of  life-long 

J,  and  of  loss  of  working^  power,  has  ever  equalled  malaria. 

^Ti>  revert   once   more   to   Descartes,    there    is   some    reason    to 

Vihmk  that  it  was  from  personal  experience  of  the  a^ue,  and  the 

lepatic  derangements    consequent   on  it,   that  the   philosopher 

wt  his  profound  conviction  of  ill -health  being  the  greatest  of 

ill  hindrances  to  the  wisdom  and  capability  of  the  individual. 

There  can,  at  least,  be  hardly  any  question  that  malaria  is,  and 

Jirajs  has   been,  the  largest  single  element  in  the  miseries  of 

mankind.      Fortunately  malarial  fever  has   almost   disappeared 

irom  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  hardly  existed  in   some  of  our 

colonics,   particularly  the  Australasian  ;   it  has  decreased  con* 

jjderably  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  United 

"kates.     Again,  there  is  a  drug,  cinchona  bark,  with  its  pro- 

lucts,  which  has  a  great  power  over  the  course  of  the  fever. 

The  cultivatioQ  of  the  cinchona-tree  is  now  a   great  industry 

both  in  the  Eastern   and  Western    hemispheres,  and  whatever 

quinine  or  other  products  of  the   hark   can  do   for   malarious 

^ckoess  will    be,  at   no   distant   time,  a   benefit  that  may  be 

hared  by  all  but  the  very  poorest  and  the  races  least  accessible 

civilization.     Lastly,   the  symptoms,  course,  and  complica- 

lion«,  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  which   malaria 

^Closes,  are  known  with  all  the  precision  that  can  be  wished, 

|What  share,    then,    has    medicine    had    in    dealing    with    this 

itroyer  of  human  happiness   in   the    past,   and  what    is    the 

kttimde  of  medicine  towards  malaria  at  present? 

The  almost  total  extinction  of  malaria  at  home,  and  its 
decrease  abroad,  have  been  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course 
©f  draining  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  a  wise  attention  to 
kepifinting  or  conservation  of  trees.  There  is  a  characteristic 
ge  at  the  end  of  Kiogsley's  novel  *  Hereward,'  in  which  he 
etmemorates  his  hero  as  the  first  of  the  new  English  *  who,  by 
be  inspiration  of  God,  began  to  drain  the  fens/  The  draining 
fthe  fens,  and  all  such  achievements  throughout  the  world,  have 
brought  better  health  with  them,  but  neither  the  doctors  nor  even 
the  sanitarians  have  been  the  primary  moving  forces.  Again,  the 
licinal  uses  of  cinchona  bark  were  known  first  to  the  indi- 
toous  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  the  trees  are 
re  and  where  the  ague  is  common  ;  and  it  was  the  Jesuits 
iintroduced  it  widely  into  Europe  (1630)  and  the  East, 
&e  story  of  the  reception  of  this  remedy  by  the  medical 
irofession  has  its  unpleasant  side.  The  arch-stupidities  of 
he  Paris  faculty,  who  still  live  for  the  amusement  of  the  world 
Moliere's  comedies,   opposed  it  with  their  uaited  weight. 
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Court  pbysicians  in  other  European  capitals  than  Paris  assailed 
it  with  abuse,  and  no  ooe  wrote  more  nonsense  about  it  than 
Gideon  Harvej,  the  physician  of  Charles  11*  The  new  remedy, 
apart  from  its  merits,  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  Paracelsists 
and  disagreed  with  the  views  of  the  Galen ists,  and  was  recom- 
mended or  condemned  accordingly.  Even  the  great  StahJ, 
nearly  a  century  after  cinchona  was  first  brought  to  Spain, 
would  have  none  of  it,  and,  in  his  servitude  to  his  theories,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  Gideon  Harvey *s  ignorant 
tirade  against  the  drug  by  reprinting  it  in  German,  As  late  as 
1729,  an  excellent  physician  of  Breslau,  Kanold,  whose  writings 
on  epidemics  are  still  valuable  for  their  comprehensive  grasp, 
declared  in  his  last  illness  (a  'pernicious  quartan')  that  he 
would  sooner  die  than  make  use  of  a  remedy  which  went  so 
direct  against  his  principles.  The  world,  of  course,  gave  little 
heed  to  these  inane  disputations  ;  the  value  of  cinchona  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  faculty  either  to  discover  or  to  obscure. 
But,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  it  remains  to  add  that  cinchona 
found  powerfui  advocates  within  it  from  the  first ;  and  it  will 
not  surprise  any  one  to  be  told  that  these  were  generally 
the  men  whom  medical  history,  on  other  grounds  as  well,  has 
extolled  or  at  any  rate  saved  from  oblivion.  Such  were  Syden- 
ham and  Morton  in  London,  Albertini  in  Bologna,  Pcyer  in 
Schaffhausen,  and  Werlhof  in  Hanover.  The  therapeutic 
position  of  cinchona  was  firmly  established  by  Torti's  treatise 
on  the  treatment  of  periodical  fevers,  published  at  Modena 
in  1709. 

The  next  step  in  the  relief  of  malarious  sickness  on  the  grand 
scale  was  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  quinine  from  the 
cinchona  bark.  The  powdered  bark  was  not  only  very  unpala- 
table, but  it  was  cumbrous  to  carry  and  dispense,  and,  although 
the  principle  of  the  remedy  remained  the  same,  it  has  proved 
of  infinitely  greater  service  in  the  form  of  quinine,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  cheap  alkaloidai  mixture  known  in  Bengal  as 
*  quinetum/  The  first  extraction  of  an  alkaloid  was  in  the  case 
of  morphia,  from  opium,  in  1805 ;  the  discoverer  was  an 
apothecary  of  liameln,  who  was  rewarded  rather  better  than  the 
celebrated  pied  piper  of  that  town,  for  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  voted  him  2000  francs.  Quinine  was  discovered  in  1820 
by  the  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  The  sciences 
and  arts  of  botany  and  practical  forestry,  of  chemistry  and 
practical  pharmacy,  are  now  all  concerned  in  the  production  of 
this  most  invaluable  of  remedies.  The  commerce  of  the  world 
has  taken  cinchona  in  hand,  and  there  are  now  plantations  of  the 
trees  not  unworthy  to  be  named  beside  those  of  coffee  and  tea. 

The 
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The  ralae  of  the  crude  bark  imported  into  England  alone  in 
1882  was  nearly  two  miJlions  sterling.  The  original  and  native 
KucliODa  region  on  the  damp  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in 
cm  is  still  a  source  of  wealth,  and  a  still  greater  source  of 
talth  are  the  new  plantations  on  the  Andes  in  Bolivia.  The 
dian  Government  has  successfully  cultivated  ibe  bark  on  a 
'  scale  in  the  Nilghiri  Hi  J  Is  in  Madras,  and  more  recently 
iDarjiling  in  the  Himalayas  ;  while  a  crowd  of  private  planters 
ive  followed  in  the  same  enterprise  in  Coorg,  Travancore, 
tod  Ce\lon*  The  Dutch  Government,  who  were  the  pioneers 
of  cinchona  cultivation,  have  found  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Vf\  well  adapted  for  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  most 
jtli  in  quinine,  Jamaica  is  the  latest  field  to  which  this  new 
od  ever-increasing  industry  has  extended. 

How  does  quinine  control,  modify,  or  cut  short  an  attack  of 
5?      This  is  a  question  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
iflil  cannot  grapple,   but  only  the  medical    profession  ;    and 
truth  requires  it  to  be  said,  that  the    medical   profession 
ows  little  of  the  modus  operandi  of  quinine  in  ague.     Syden- 
ham, two  hundred  years  ago,  laid  down  the  two  great  rules  for 
!  administration  of  bark  ;  to  give  it  after  the  first  paroxysm 
in  the  subsequent  intervals,  and   to  continue  its  use  as  a 
ion  against  the  recurrence  of  the  fever.      Little  remained 
ided  to  these  practical  indications;  they  were 'empirical, 
3eed — and  they  are  empirical  still.      The  profession  is  not 
CO  sure  whether  quinine  acts  by  breaking  the  recurrent  habit 
ague  (as  an  anti-periodic),  or  otherwise.      There  are  also  the 
conflicting  statements  as  to  whether  the  taking  of  quinine 
krd  off  the  attack  of  ague  in  passing  through  a  malarious 
^llty ;    there  are   a  good   many    reasons   for    believing    that 
ilinine  has  no  preventive  or  anticipatory  action  against  the  first 
et  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  but  the  professional 
ivice  will  probably  be  that  quinine  taken  as  a  preventive  can 
I  least  do  no  harm. 
But  it  is  when  we  leave  the  sphere  of  empirical   experience, 
and  enter  the  physiological  and   pathological  workshops  of  the 
profession,  that  we  realize  most  acutely  how  great  is  the  dis- 
Dportion,  in  this  matter  of  malaria,  between  the  opportunities 
medicine  and    its    achievements.      Take,   for  example,  the 
Jluwing  sufficiently  eclectic    statement    on    the  physiological 
lions  of  quinine  : — 

['Qaima,  CjoHjiNjOg,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  Cinchona,  in  Bmall 

aecelGrates  the  heart's  action  in  the  warm-blooded  animal ;  iu 

ltd  doses  it  sIowb  it ;  and  in  large  doseB  it  may  arreet  it,  and 

\  oQQTiilflion0  and  dG«tL  Beseoreh  showB  that  its  action  is  esseti- 

tiaUj 
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tially  Tipon  tbe  central  nervous  system.  It  destroys  all  mieroflodp^ 
animal  organisms,  apparently  killing  vibrios,  bacteria,  and  amoebro ; 
bnt  it  Boems  to  be  mtbout  aution  on  bumble  organisms  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  arrests  tbe  movement  a  of  all  kinds  of 
protoplasm,  includiDg  tbose  of  tbe  colonrless  corpuscles  of  tbe  blood. 
It  arrests  fermentivo  processes  wbieli  depend  on  tbo  pros^nco  of 
animal  or  vegetablo  organisms,  but  it  does  not  interfere  witb  tho 
action  of  digestive  iiuids.^^Quain's  *  Dictionary  of  Medicine/  p.  35. 

There  is  here  something  for  everybody ;  and  if  we  now  go  to 

tbe  pathological  workshop,  we  shall  discover  tbe  beautiful 
adaptation  of  these  varied  actions  of  quinine  to  the  various 
opinions  that  are  entertained  of  the  malarious  fevers  over  which 
the  drug  has  so  powcrfo!  an  influence.  Is  malarial  fever  a 
ferment! ve  process,  depending  on  the  presence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms  ?  then  quinine  arrests  such  processes.  Is 
malarial  fever  caused  by  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  which  regulates  the  animal  heat?  then  the  action  of 
quinine  is  *  essentially  upon  the  central  nervous  system.* 
Nothing  could  be  more  accommodating,  and  nothing  more 
unsatisfactory. 

I'he  theoretical  notions  about  malaria  form  an  instructive  page 
of  medical  history.  Until  about  1823  it  was  always  thought  to 
be  associated  with  marshes  and  swamps,  bat  in  that  year 
Dr.  William  Fergusson  brought  to  England  numerous  proofs 
that  it  occurred  abundantly  in  elevated  and  rocky  regions. 
Such  evidences  have  gone  on  accumulating,  and  it  is  now  well 
known  that  malaria  has  no  necessary  connection  witb  the  marsh* 
But  the  profession  is  still  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  malaria  is  an  actual  or  material  poisonous  substance-  To 
Homer  it  was  the  arrows  of  Apollo  in  anger,  to  the  medieval 
folk-lore  it  was  the  mischief  of  elves  and  sprites ;  and  if  scien- 
tific medicine  does  not  now  permit  us  to  personify  the  malaria* 
it  teaches  us  at  least  to  materialize  it.  Akhough  the  fevers 
which  malaria  produces  are  quite  unlike  the  fevers  that  are 
contagious  or  communicable,  the  present  scientific  guides  of  the 
profession  are  resolved  to  find  a  material  virus  or  poison  as 
the  cause  of  them.  The  malarial  poison  was  sought  for,  in  the 
early  days  of  chemistry,  among  the  various  gases  of  the  marsh, 
but  the  chemical  search  proved  fruitless.  When  the  microscope 
came  in,  the  miasm  was  diligently  looked  for  in  the  soil  of 
malarious  localities,  and  in  the  vapours  overhanging  them- 
fVom  1849  to  the  present  year,  some  twenty  different  vegetable 
organisms  or  their  spores,  of  very  various  degrees  of  complexity, 
have  been  described  each  in  its  turn  as  the  malarious  miasm 
and  as  the  specific  cause  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  ; 

and 
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ind  tie  quest  for  a  material  substance  assumed  to  be  the  cause 

Lpf  malanal  fever  is  regarded  with  much  favour  in    the   best 

_  dentific  circles.     Meanwhile  a  body  of  opinion,  which  takes 

doe  accouDt  of   all  the    manifold    associated    circumstances    of 

malaria   Uiroughout    the   world,  has  been  forming,  and  yearly 

groirijig  in  volume,  that  there  is  no  malarious  miasm  at  all ;  that 

*malaria»'  indeed,  is  a  profound  disorganization  of  the  nervous 

(Dcchanism   that  presides  over  the   temperature   of  the  body; 

lod  that  this  upsetting  of  the  heat-regulating  centre  is  likely  to 

happen  when  the    body  has   been  exposed  during  the  day  to 

exbeme  solar  heat  and  to  fatigue,  and  exposed  at  sundown  and 

b  the  night  to  the  tropical    or  sub-tropical  chill,  which  will 

lie  severe  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  ground  and 

lie  amount  of  vapour  condensed  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 

air»     There  is  no  more  beautiful  mechanism  in    nature    than 

that  which   keeps  man's  internal  heat  always  about    98°    day 

and  night,  sommer   and    winter,  in  the    arctic  regions    or    in 

the  tropics ;  but  even  that  most  wonderful  of  all   self-adapting 

of  mechanism,  if  it  be  taxed  too  much,  as  by  extremes  of 

'  and  night  temperature,  will  get  out  of  gear ;   and  a  fever, 

1  retaining  something  of  the  diurnal  periodicity,  will  be  the 

uh.     No  one  can  read  the  powerful  criticism  *  of  Surgeon- 

lajor  Oldham,  of  the  Indian    Medical  Service,  without  dis- 

D^cring  this  rational  explanation  of  malaria  to  have  the  best 

Tthe  facts  and  the  best  of  the  logic  on  its  side. 

The  decision  of  this  point  of  theory  one  way  or  another  has 

\  most  momentous  issues,  not  so  much  for  the   treatment  of 

Jarious  fever  as  for  its  prevention.    It  is,  in  short,  a  question, 

I  the  one  hand,  of  common  prudence  in  warm  countries,  more 

often  moist  than  arid,  and  more  often  level  than  mountainous, 

linst  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's 

)*  and  to  the  nightly  chill  that  follows  ;  or,  on  the  other  band, 

fatalist  doctrine  of  vegetable  spores  or  organisms  of  the 

irest  grade  making  ceaseless  war  upon  mankind.     The  world 

*  way  of  finding  out  the  truth  by  its  experiences  on  the 

scale.     It  settled  the  inane  theoretical  objections  to  the 

^  talue  of  cinchona   bark,  and    it   will    probably   form   its    own 

liaion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  vegetable-spore  theory  of 

Jaria  and  the  theory  of  exposure  and  climatic  vicissitudes* 

will  be  a   regrettable   circumstance    if   in   this    matter   the 

Dfession  has  to  follow  public  opinion  instead  of  leading  it. 

Another  instance  on  the  grand  scale,  in  which  other  than  pro- 

ftsional  influences  have  had  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  disease 
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campaigns*  The  historian  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  many 
threads  to  weave  into  his  narrative,  and  the  thread  of  sickness 
is  apt  to  show  perhaps  less  conspicooiisly  than  its  importance 
deserves,  Bnt  the  historian  of  medicine  and  of  epidemic 
diseases  supplies  his  omissions  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  ghastly 
narrative  that  he  gives.  The  horrors  of  typhus  and  dysentery 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  in  such  sieges  as  that  of 
Torgau  in  the  year  following,  are  Ijeyond  all  description. 
Nothing  in  the  modern  world,  for  which  the  will  of  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  held  accountable,  ever  name  so  near  to  realizing 
the  monstrous  imagination  of  Macbeth  : — 

*  Though  tho  treasure 
Of  Nature's  gormens  turn  bio  all  together^ 
Even  till  destruction  sicken — ' 

Of  the  army  numbering  half  a  million  that  crossed  the  Vistula 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  only  some  bands  of  stragglers  found  their 
way  back,  without  arms,  their  clothes  in  rags,  and  spreading 
typhus  as  they  went.  The  third  army  corps,  commanded  by 
IVey,  was  43,000  strong  when  it  set  out,  and  when  it  re-entered 
Poland,  all  that  remained  of  it  was  a  ragged  group  of  some 
twenty  persons  surrounding  the  MarshaL  One  of  these  was  the 
surgeon  De  Kcrckhove,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  medical  history 
of  the  campaign.  In  Vilna^  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  French 
prisoners,  25,000  died  of  typhus,  and  the  disease  carried  off 
8000  of  the  poor  Jews  living  in  the  town.  In  the  hospital 
of  St.  Ignatius  an  eye-witness  is  said  to  have  seen  one  of  the 
wards  filled  three  times  over  %vith  fifty  typhus  patients,  and 
three  times  emptied  of  fifty  dead  bodies. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  unmitigated  horrors,  let  ns  take  the  pro- 
portions of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  German  troops  in 
the  Franco-German  war.  The  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1870  to  the  number  of  913, 9G7.  Of  these 
there  perished,  from  one  cause  or  another,  44,890 ;  including 
17,572  who  were  killed  in  battle,  10,710  who  died  in  hospital  of 
their  wounds,  and  12,253  who  died  of  sickness  and  pestilence. 
The  relativ<?ly  small  amount  of  sickness  in  the  campaign  is  re- 
ferred to  with  just  pride  by  Professor  Virchow,  in  an  address  * 
from  which  we  take  the  figures,  and  which  we  shall  notice  further. 
It  will  be  better  appreciated  by  comparing  the  figures  for  the 
Crimean  War  and  for  the  American  Civil  War,  In  the  former 
the  French  lost  in  all  95,615  men ;  of  these  only  10,240  fell 

•  Beprfntetl  iq  bis  *  GcsammeUe  AbhaTidliingen  aim  dfiin  Gebicte  der  Oeteot- 
iiokeu  Medicio  imd  der  Seucheulelire.'    2  ?Qis.,  BciliDf  187^ ;  IX.  p.  11Q> 

before 
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fore  the  enemy^  about  tbe  same  number  died  of  their  wounds, 
^  >riiious  residue  of  75^000  fell  victims  to  camp  sickness 
:ice.  In  tbe  American  Civil  War  it  is  estimated  that 
'1)0  deaths  occnrred  in  battle  or  subsequently  from  wounds 
ived,  and  that  184,000  died  of  sickness.  *  What  immeasur- 
suffering'  and  pain  I*  exclaims  Virchow,  '  What  a  sea  of 
'  and  tears  is  contained  in  these  figures  !  How  much,  too, 
fectire  practice,  of  prejudice,  of  erroneous  opinion  !  *  The 
;m  of  these  calamities,  he  shows,  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  their  gigantic  medical 
y  of  the  war  has  been  a  mine  of  scientific  information  and 
practical  experience  for  the  military  surgery  and  hygiene  of 
tster  times*  When  the  Germans  entered  on  the  war  with 
France,  says  Professor  Virchow,  they  had  the  well-digested 
tip^Tience  of  two  recent  campaigns  of  their  own  ;  they  had  also 
inestimable  experiences  of  the  Americans,  and,  finally,  they 
Cierman  science — ^  wir  hatten  die  deutsche  Wissenschaft,* 
ere,  then,  we  appear  to  come  upon  a  tangible  result  of 
ce  in  diminishing  sickness  in  war ;  and,  if  we  follow  the 
isor  in  his  remarks  immediately  following  these  words,  we 
il  sec  what  he  means  by  German  science.  The  address  from 
pmnt  onwards  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  part  played 
parasitic  organisms  in  producing,  and  more  especially 
j  ing,  the  various  forms  of  camp  sickness.  But  an  ira- 
|antai  judgment  obliges  one  to  say  that  this  interesting  and 
Tarieti  field  of  knowledge  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  Sir  James 
Eiget*s  second  category  of  *the  wonders  and  precision  of  the 
•cicnce  not  yet  applied.'  The  real  utilities  that  led  to  so  much 
Aflirlioration  in  the  condition  of  the  troops  in  that  war  He  in 
mother  direction  ;  and  Professor  Virchow  himself  shall  be  our 
guide  in  discovering  them,  in  writings  of  his  of  four  years' 
«wUer  date.  Inspired  no  less  by  a  high  patriotism  and  a 
bnaoe  feeling  than  by  a  Hfe-long  scientific  enthusiasm,  the 
Pkofesaor  took  an  active  part  in  caring  for  the  weltare  of  his 
oooutrymen  in  the  field.  He  drew  up  a  brief  code  of  rules  for 
peisoDiil  hygiene,  of  which  some  two  iuindred  thousand  copies 
««re  distributed.  They  were  issued,  it  appears,  rather  late  in 
Ae  day,  and  when  the  pressure  of  events  made  it  difficult  to  give 
totich  heed  to  them ;  and   Professor   Virchow  did  not  himself 

Pbute  much  success  to  them.  But  they  prove,  none  the  less, 
dea  that  animated  his  practical  endeavours.  It  was  simply 
to  trouse  the  spirit  of  *  self-help  against  sickness  ;'  and  he  relied 
for  the  success  oi  his  plan  on  the  intelligence  and  education 
tkst  were  unusually  well  represented  among  all  ranks  of  the 

^  Army.    The  rules  wore  brief,  with  a  few  pointed  details  ; 

p  2  they 
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they  were  carefully  compiled  from  the  works  of  our  conntry- 
meii  Pringle  and  Monro,  and  the  German  Baldioger— all 
belonging  to  the  pre-scientific  era — and  from  Mr.  Francis 
Gralton's  entirely  unprofessional  *  Art  of  Travel.*  They  related 
to  moderation  in  drinking  while  heated,  to  the  filtering  of  water, 
to  the  choice  of  beverages,  to  the  danger  of  unripe  fruit  and 
mouldy  bread,  to  the  value  of  potatoes,  to  cooking  in  camp,  to 
cleanliness  of  the  person,  to  the  care  of  the  feet,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  avoidance  of  the  various  causes  of  chill.  Several  very 
sarcastic  letters  were  sent  from  the  army  to  Berlin  concerning 
these  rules.  They  were  evidently  drawn  up,  it  was  said,  by 
some  one  seated  comfortably  at  home  behind  the  stove.  *  What 
was  the  use  of  advising  that  the  water  should  be  filtered,  when 
there  were  no  filters?  They  would  certainly  prefer  sound  beer, 
not  too  new,  to  other  alcoholic  beverages ;  but  where  was  the 
beer?  Dry  stockings  and  flannel  against  chill,  and  a  clean 
shirt  at  decent  intervals,  they  would  all  welcome  ;  but  their 
sapient  adviser  had  better  then  send  his  washerwoman  from 
Berlin  along  with  his  counsel,  or  did  he  suppose  that  they 
carried  the  military  clothing  depot  on  their  backs  ?  Any  cow- 
herd can  preach,  and  so  could  I.  Hearty  greetings  and  our 
warmest  thanks  for  your  instructions/  But  although  there  must 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  hygienic  advice  seemed  a  mockery, 
the  Red  Cross  Societies  did  more  to  supply  necessaries  and 
comforts  than  had  ever  Ijeen  done  in  any  former  war.  Between 
two  and  three  million  pounds  sterling- — some  estimates  make  it 
less — were  collected  in  Germany  and  expended  on  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  including  medicines  and  surgical  appliances,  and 
this  service  was  administered  by  a  small  army  of  volunteer  non- 
combatants. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  real  causes  of  the  relatively  small 
mortality  from  sickness  among  the  German  troops,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  take  account  of  other  than  strictly  medical  services. 
And  in  the  medical  serv^ire  itself,  the  greater  efficiency  is  only 
in  part  due  to  advances  in  the  subject-matter  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Every  war-office  in  Europe  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
give  a  more  influential  position  to  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment than  in  former  times  ;  although  the  recent  campaign  in 
Egypt  has  proved  that  the  status  of  the  medical  officers  is  not 
yet  free  from  anomalies.  Centuries  of  experience  have  at  length 
made  it  clear  that,  where  the  sword  slays  its  thousands, 
pestilence  slays  its  ten  thousands.  There  was  sanitary  wisdom 
enough  in  Sir  John  Pringle's  time,  but  there  was  not  the  same 
disposition  among  combatant  officers  to  listen  to  it.  The 
growth  of  humane  sentiment  has  probably  made  any  repetition 
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jrf Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  impossible,  for  the  present  at 
bait  Bat  if  we  can  imagine  the  same  reckless  sacrifice  of 
Itaminitjr  to  militarj^  considerations  repeated,  would  modern 
ledical  science  have  the  more  power  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
idness  incidental  to  it  ?  We  may  be  sure  that  if  hunger  and 
ild»  misery  and  despair,  should  ever  again  have  the  same 
portunity,  there  will  be  the  same  cohort  of  fevers  in  their 
0,  Typhus  patients  would  not,  indeed,  be  bled  ;  but  the 
ional  treatment  of  typhus  would  depend  upon  the  abundance 
itoi^es  other  than  drugs,  and  upon  the  most  ample  hospital 
aec!Oinmodation.  If  the  state  of  affairs  at  Vilna  in  1812  were 
to  recur  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  the  chief 
ctical  difference  would  be  that  the  surgeon  would  withhold 
lancets 

h  urill  appear  from  these  two  examples,  of  malarial  sickness 
1(1  the  diseases  of  a  campaign,  that  modern  progress  on  the 
grand  scale  has  been  in  the  direction  of  preventive  medicine  ;  and 
^t  in  preventive  medicine  various  elements,  both  professional 
pd  an  professional,  are  concerned.  One  more  example,  in- 
ving  both  malarial  and  camp  sickness,  may  be  briefly  stated, 
le  mean  annual  death-rate  among  British  troops  in  India  has 
leo  within  twenty  years  from  69  per  1000  to  1 7  *  62  per  1000. 
"'ere  there  no  other  result  than  this,'  says  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,* 
is  a  triumph  such  as  has  been  achieved  by  no  other  depart- 
nt  of  knowledge.*  During  the  same  period,  the  annual  death- 
ainong  the  British  troops  at  home  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
sons  has  fallen  from  17*9  to  8*56  per  1000.  The  credit 
these  inestimable  benefits  has  to  be  apportioned  to  various 
icies.  We  have  to  recognize  the  better  position  accorded  to 
Army  Medical  Department,  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the 
Anny  Medical  School  at  Net  ley,  and  above  all,  the  beneficent 
i&Baence  of  an  individual — the  late  Professor  Parkes,  of  that 
K>1 — who  has  disseminated  the  fertile  ideas  of  preventive 
icine  by  means  of  many  enthusiastic  and  attached  pupils, 
id  by  means  of  his  great  work  on  *  Practical  Hygiene.* 
All  such  results,  on  the  grand  scale,  which  can  be  correctly 
appraised  in  figures,  are  part  of  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
It  they  are  not  strictly  or  exclusively  an  affair  of  medicine, 
its  own  strict  lines,  medicine  can  indeed  point  to  many 
em  improvements  of  great  value ;  but  those  successes  are 
ooie  difficult  to  estimate,  and  they  do  not  present  themselves 
mx  notice  on  the  grand  scale.     So  long  as  the  old  opprobria 

'  Precidcntial  AddnL^e^  ftt  the  Epidemiolopicjil  Society,  November  5tli,  1S79, 
jBOo-GeiK^nkl  De  Beuzy  hm  lately  argued  that  tUo  hoproYement  haa  not  been 
1  m  great  as  these  fl^R'S  thoir^^^^L 
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of  the  medical  art  remain,  the  cancers  and  consumptions  ant 
loathsome  infections,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  strictly  professional 
triumphs  of  medicine  have  been  of  the  first  order.  The  suc- 
cesses of  modern  medicine  on  its  own  strict  lines  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  represent  a  large  in- 
crease of  well-being  and  of  working  power.  No  one  would 
wish  to  extenuate  them,  or  to  detract  from  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  medical  profession  because  they  are  not  greater. 
But  if  the  sum  total  of  disease  be  kept  in  view,  and  a  sense  of 
proportion  fairly  and  candidly  observed,  it  will  be  difficult  ta 
claim  for  the  medical  and  surgical  science  of  the  present  time 
any  greater  practical  successes  than  of  the  second  order.  As 
regards  promise  for  the  not  distant  future,  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  use  more  liberal  words  :  it  must  needs  be  that  great  ideas, 
of  practical  value,  are  even  now  being  forged,  amidst  the  din  of 
scientific  labours  ten  times  more  systematic  and  more  varied 
than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
forty  years  or  more  of  medical  practice,  that  a  great  and  beneficial 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  recognizing,  treating,  and 
preventing  disease.  No  one  was  able  to  give  a  more  balanced 
and  temperate  judgment  on  this  matter  than  the  late  Dr.  Parkes; 
and  he  has  put  his  deliberate  judgment  on  record.  In  an  address 
delivered  in  London  in  1873,  he  set  himself  to  trace  the  progress 
of  medicine  (excluding  surgery),  as  estimated  by  the  test  of 
utility,  during  the  forty  years  covered  by  his  own  recollections. 
He  spoke  of  the  'wonderful  change'  in  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  fevers,  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  one  kind  of 
fever  from  another,  and  to  foresee  and  provide  lor  the  successive 
stages  and  events  in  any  given  case.  But  there  were  especially 
two  discoveries  that  stood  ^  high  above  all  that  followed  ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  equal  advances  will  be  made  in  this  century/ 
What  then  are  those  two  discoveries  which,  in  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  Dr.  Parkes,  are  the  measure  of  our  nineteenth-cen" 
tury  progress  in  practical  medicine?  The  one  is  the  application 
of  the  stethoscope  to  detect  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  other  is  the  use  of  the  urinary  test-tube  and  chemicals, 
to  find  out  certain  irregularities  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  kidney,  which  are  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the  state  of 
the  system  generally.  Both  of  these  additions  to  the  means  of 
diagnosis  belong  to  the  first  or  second  quarters  of  the  century  ; 
they  were  coming  into  general  use  when  Dr.  Parkes  began  his 
studies ;  and,  in  looking  back  over  the  forty  years  from  his  student- 
days,  he  could  think  of  no  improvements  more  valuable  than  those. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  looking  forward   from  the  point  of  view  of 
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w73,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  anj  single  step 
ffcrward  equally  great  during  the  rest  of  the  century*     The  esti* 
mftte,  both  retrospective  and  prospective,  may  be  thought  too 
ii)ode*t,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  sagacious  observer 
bu  iadicated  the  two  salient   medical  discoveries  of  the  age, 
Ertry  doctor  carries  a  stethoscope  with  him,  and  every  doctor 
has  a  small  stand  of  test-tubes,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  two  or  three 
phials  of  cheniicals,  on  a  shelf  in  his  consulting-rooni  or  surgery, 
^^oept  in  those  two  matters,  the  equipment  of  one  practitioner 
BUFers  from  that  of  another,     '  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod 
^k omnibus,*  is  a  good  indication  of  the  value  of  a  discovery. 
But  if  the  stethoscope  and   the  test-tube  stand   for  the  two 
fhief  medical   discoveries  of  the  time,  they  are  still    only  two 
out  of  many    useful   improvements    in    practice   of   the    same 
kind.     Laennec  and  his  contemporaries  were  early  in  the  field, 
and  they   reaped  the   first    harvest.     But   it  was  the  changed 
point  ai  view  in  medicine  towards  the  seats  and  causes  of  dis- 
ease— the  anatomical  direction  given  to  practice  by  Morgagni, 
and  the   physiological   direction   given  to  it  by  Bichat — that 
i&ade  precision  of  diagnosis  possible,  as  we  shall  see  presently  ; 
,  that  memorable  change  in  medicine  has  been  followed  by 
p  immafise  scientific  activity  in  all  its  departments.     Again, 
modern  progress  of  medical  science  and  practice  has  been 
atly  dependent  on  facilities  which  are  in  themselves  more 
bnical  or  mechanical  than  scientific  in  the  scholarly  sense, 
lloroform,     the    ophthalmoscope,    cheap    and    handy   micro- 
opes,  the  laryngoscope,  improvt^d  cutlery,  new  disinfectants, 
at  and  elegant  pharmacy,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  have 
hecn  added  successively  to  the  resources   of  the   practitioner, 
until  the  face  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery  has  been  entirely 
changed.      The  practitioner  of  to-day,  conscious  of  his  abundant 
mechanical  privileges  and  of  the  inventive  skill  at  his  command, 
ii  apt  to  look  down  as  from  a  lofty  height  upon  the  practice  of 
an  earlier  generation.     The    history   of  the  science,  however, 
makes  it  abundantly  clear,  that  the  superiority  has  kin  in  all 
ifw  more  with  the   powerful    head   than  with    the    dexterous 
fingers,  and  that  philosophical  grasp  is  the  quality  that  man- 
kind not  only  most  admires,  but  also  finds  most  useful  in  the 
long  run. 

tAlthoagb  it  is  not  unfair  to  ascribe  much  that  is  dominant  in 
Dtemporary  medical   and  surgical   practice  to  the   abundant 
chnical  facilities  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  rather  than  to 
«i  iatellectual  revival,  in   the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  yet  the 
J  mechanical  opportunities  have  given  an  impcjrtant  impetus 
I  branches  of  physiological^  pathological  and  therapeutical 
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research,  the  results  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  included  in 
Sir  James  Paget's  category  of  *  the  wonders  and  precision  of  the 
science  not  yet  applied.'  In  turning  to  consider  the  progress 
of  medicine  in  many  points  hardly  of  the  first  order  of  import- 
ance, it  is  impossible  to  keep  what  has  been  achieved  in  prmo- 
tice  separate  from  the  promise  not  yet  realized.  The  quality 
of  precision,  more  especially,  pervades  the  whole  of  modem 
medicine,  whether  we  regard  its  science  or  its  practice,  and 
gives  to  it  its  distinctively  nineteenth-century  character.  A 
convenient  embodiment  and  reflex  of  these  characteristics  is 
provided  for  us  in  the  newly-published  *  Dictionary  of  Medicine^' 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

This  work,  which  has  engaged  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr. 
Quain  for  several  years,  is  a  single  octavo  volume  of  some 
eighteen  hundred  pages.  No  dictionary  of  medicine  so  com- 
pendious, and  at  the  same  time  so  authoritativei  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  language.  One  hundred  and  sixty  writers 
contribute  an  immense  number  of  articles,  varying  in  length 
from  a  column  or  less  to  thirty  pages.  Each  contributor 
'  volunteered  or  was  invited  to  write  on  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  specially  familiar ' ;  and  the  list  of  authors  is  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  literature  of  the  profession  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  any  that  could  have  been  framed.  If 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  authority  is  missed  here  and  there, 
this  is  only  the  inevitable  result  of  there  being  other,  and  some- 
times younger  men,  equally  qualified  and  more  conveniently 
situated  for  the  particular  purpose.  Dr.  Quain's  editorial 
resources  have  been,  indeed,  of  the  amplest  kind  ;  he  has 
marshalled  an  array  of  professional  talent,  which  is  not  only 
creditable  to  the  position  of  the  editor  among  his  colleagues, 
but  creditable  likewise  to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  know  nothing  of  dictionary-editing  will  hardly  appreciate 
the  editorial  labour  that  this  work  represents.  A  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  assigning  the  space  to  the  several  subjects  in  a  vast 
field  of  knowledge  must  be  constantly  and  watchfully  observed, 
along  with  a  due  consideration  for  the  value  of  everything  that 
a  distinguished  contributor  would  wish  to  write  on  his  favourite 
theme.  It  is  given  only  to  a  firm  hand  and  a  delicate  tact  to 
achieve  success  in  such  an  enterprise ;  and  the  measure  of  Dr. 
Quain's  success  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  compact  form 
and  size  of  his  Dictionary,  and,  on  the  other,  the  endless 
variety  of  the  articles  and  the  value  of  the  signatures  that  they 
bear.  An  encyclopaedic  undertaking  of  this  compass  and 
quality  brings  to  light  both  the  wealth  of  our  home  resources 
in  the  particular  learned  profession,  as  well  as  the  distinctively 
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English  characteristics  of  brevity  and  point.  The  new  Dic- 
tionarj  of  Medicine  will  take  rank  with  the  corresponding 
worki  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  for  which  the  English 
pr^ss  has  acquired  a  certain  distinction  abroad  ;  and  it  does  not 
surprise  one  to  hear  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  more  than  one  continental  language. 

The  work  is  primarily  a  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine 
for  the  use  of  practitioners.  It  includes  naturally  all  the 
diseases  that  come  more  particularly  within  the  prorince  of  the 
physician  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  in 
the  numerous  articles  on  general  pathology,  general  thcra- 
petttics,  hygiene,  medical  jurisprudence,  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  and  children,  and  subjects  on  the  borderland  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  it  includes  all  but  the  most  teclinical 
parts  of  surgery  also.  It  is  therefore  a  work  in  which  the 
general  practitioner  of  medicine  will  find  articles,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  on  all  the  subjects  that  arc  likely  to  come 
under  his  notice  in  the  course  of  his  every-day  work.  The 
direct  interest  of  it  for  the  Jaity— the  interest  of  the  subject- 
fliatter,  if  not  of  the  volume  itself — is  proved  by  the  liberal  allow- 
ance of  space  given  to  many  matters  that  are  a  concern  to  all 
educated  persons.  Chief  among  the  articles  of  this  class  arc 
tbose  on  Nursing  the  Sick,  and  the  Training  of  Nurses  (Miss 
Nightingale),  Administration  of  Hospitals,  and  Construction  of 
Hospitals  (Captain  Douglas  Gallon),  Public  Health  (the  late 
Dt  Parkes),  Vaccination  (the  late  Dn  Seaton)^  Contagion 
(Mr,  Simon),  Personal  Health  (Dr.  Southey),  and  Predis- 
position to  Disease  (Dr,  W,  B.  Carpenter).  Shorter  signed 
•nicies  of  general  interest  are  those  on  Diet,  Climate, 
Health  Resorts^  Mineral  Waters,  Sea  Air,  Sea  Balbs,  Sea 
Voyages,  Sea  Sickness,  Baths,  Douche,  Hyd roth e rape u tics, 
JMercise,  Fatigue,  Effects  of  Extreme  Cold  and  Extreme  Heat, 
''Sttnstroke,  Malaria,  Periodicity  in  Disease,  Epidemics,  Plague, 
Quarantine,  Disinfection,  Mortality,  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism, 
Criminal  Irresponsibility,  Civil  Incapacity,  and  many  more. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  that  class  were,  of  course,  ably 
landled  by  the  older  writers ;  and,  more  particularly,  diet, 
climate,  sea- voyages,  and  the  like,  were  matters  familiar  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  But  there  are  not  a 
few  articles  in  this  Dictionary  of  which  even  the  headings  would 
We  been  looked  for  in  vain  in  a  similar  work  as  recently  as 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Anaesthetics,  Ophthalmoscope, 
Laryngoscope,  Microscope  in  Medicine,  Clinical  Thermo- 
n>etry,  Physical  Examination — how  great  an  increase  in  the 
rueful  power  of  medicine  and  surgery  do  tliese  new  titles  r*- 
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present!  Addison's  Disease,  Lymphadenoma,  Leubocjthemia; 
Pernicious  Anaemia,  Myxoedema,  Locomotor  Ataxy,  Pseado' 
hypertrophic  Musctrlar  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cofd, 
Pneumogastric  Nerve,  Sympathetic  Netvons  System, — ^how 
much  is  there  here  that  is  quite  new  and  curious,  and  may  one 
day  be  even  useful  I  Diphtheria,  Typhoid  Fever,  Mal^ant 
Pustule,  Micrococci,  Bacilli,  Parasitic  Skin  Diseases,  Ghylnria, 
Thrombosis  and  Embolism,  Fatty  Degeneration — ^how  much 
of  progressive  theory,  better  discrimination,  and '  rational  sa^ 
gcstion  is  contained  in  those  I  The  headings,  Antisfcptid 
Treatment,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries,  will  call  to  mind 
a  degree  of  success  in  formidable  surgical  undertakings  which 
no  previous  generation  has  known.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task,  and  much  too  technical,  to  enter  into  details  about  thess^ 
numerous  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  to  the  stock  of 
pathological  ideas,  and  to  the  resources  of  treatment.  The 
enumeration  will  serve  to  show  that  the  alleged  progpness  of 
medical  science  can  be  substantiated,  if  need  be,  by  full  pftF 
ticulars.  It  may  be  more  generally  interesting  to  give  some 
account  of  the  modern  position  of  medical  science,— -of  its 
precision,  and  of  what  its  precision  depends  upon. 

Medical  practice  in  what  may  be  called  the  pre-scientific 
era  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  its  results ;  it  was  more 
successful  indeed  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  possible^ 
when  we  think  how  much  it  wanted  of  that  which  seems  to  the 
present  generation  to  be  indispensable.  One  of  the  molt 
remarkable  things  in  medicine  is  the  sufficiency  of  its  empiri- 
cism. Hippocrates,  in  the  following  passage,  once  for  all  lajs 
down  the  principle  that  should  determine  our  judgment  of  tn 
antecedent  period  of  medicine : — 

'  To  reach  the  highest  degree  of  precision  is  certainly  difficolt, 
owing  to  the  indefiniteness  that  characterizes  the  subjects  of  our  art 
And  yet  many  cases  in  medical  practice  demand  such  precision.  Baft 
I  am  by  no  means  of  opiniou  tiiat  we  should  discard  the  medieiiis 
of  former  times  as  untenable  or  impracticable,  because  it  is  not  alwajs 
precise.  For  it  is  by  reflection  cdoney  as  I  take  it,  that  one  can  coat 
near  the  truth ;  and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  what  fine  and  tsla^ 
able  knowledge  men  have  attained  by  that  means,  and  by  luA 
trusting  to  casual  suggestion.' — De  priaca  medicina^  §  12. 

But  it  is  precisely  ^  the  indefiniteness  characterizing  the  subjects 
of  our  art '  that  modem  medicine  has  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  o( 
so  far  at  least  as  concerns  diagnostics.  In  his  estimate  of  forty 
years'  progress,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Dr.  ParirtT 
applied  a  strong  expression  to  the  prisca  medieina ;  he  spoke  of 
the  light  which  the  discovery  of  renal  and  auscultatory  sign* 
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lad  thrown  upon  the  *  chaotic  practice  of  earlier  times.'      It  is 

dniy  necessary  to  take  a  few  familiar  instances  to  see  how  chaotic 
the  old  practice  must  hare  been.  Uropsj  to  an  earlier  generation 
wai  practically  one  generic  thing*,  explained  arbitrarily,  and 
tieftted,  not  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  but  still  unintelligently.  The 
pnctitioner  of  to-day  distinguishes  between  dropsy  from  kidney 
disease,  dropsy  from  heart  disease,  dropsy  from  liver  disease, 
(Ovarian  dropsy,  and  the  dropsy  of  general  debility,  and  he  dis- 
tiBpuishes  mechanical  dropsies  from  inflammatory  exudations. 
Consumption  was  by  them  apt  to  be  undetected,  except  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  early  haemorrhage,  until  it  was  a  consump- 
tion yisible  to  every  one ;  now  a  physician  will  often  recognize 
lb«  early  physical  signs  of  the  malady  ;  he  will  be  able  in  any 
case  to  measure  the  amount  of  mischief  done,  and  the  precision 
of  his  diagnosis  will  often  prove  of  great  service  in  deciding  on 
reniedial  measures.  Apoplexy  used  to  include  a  very  vague 
iorm  called  'serous  apoplexy;'  but  we  now  know  that  such 
ctits,  which  even  Dr.  Abercrombie  placed  among  diseases  of 
the  brain,  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  accumuiation  in  the 
Wood  of  those  waste  products  which  the  kidney  would  have 
rtrmoved  but  for  the  failure  of  its  function.  Paralysis  in  the 
older  writers  stood  for  a  much  less  complex  group  of  maladies 
than  at  the  present  date,  when  we  have  arrived  at  an  exceedingly 
minute  subdivision  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Jaundice,  to  a  modern  physician,  has  several 
poisible  causes,  each  with  its  appropriate  indication  for  treat- 
ment; whereas  in  former  times  it  was  a  symptom  not  in- 
tiUigently  discriminated.  The  various  internal  causes  of  failure 
rf  sight  can  often  be  precisely  determined  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope.  Hoarseness,  or  total  loss  of  voice,  did  not 
formerly  suggest  so  many  possible  causes  as  it  now  does.  The 
continued  fevers  were  difficult  to  detect  and  distinguish  spe- 
cifically from  each  other,  but  now  the  thermometer,  the  value  of 
which  was  known,  indeed,  long  ago  to  Cleghorn  and  Currie,  is 
an  invaluable  aid,  within  every  one's  reach,  both  to  diagnosis 
*od  foresight.  Measles  was  more  or  less  confused  with  small-pox 
_J  r  centuries,  and  scarlet  fever  with  measles.  Erroneous  opinions 
%  to  the  way  in  which  small-pox  spread,  continued,  even  within 
th«  profession,  to  the  time  of  Boerhaave.  In  the  veterinary 
profession,  the  nature  of  contagion  was  by  no  means  generally 
understood  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  preven- 
Uon  and  stamping-out  of  contagious  sickness,  in  man  or  brute, 
^  still  a  remote  prospect,  but  it  has  only  recently  begun  to  be 
frospect  at  all, 
Tith  all  these  disadvantages,  the  medicine  of  former  times 
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was  not  without  profound  intuitions  and  philosophical  generali- 
zations, which  have  entered  into  the  very  tissue  of  scientific 
medical  doctrine.  Hippocrates  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
exact  anatomj,  on  which  modem  medicine  takes  its  stand; 
Paracelsus,  with  characteristic  violence,  pronounced  it  a  oselesi 
study ;  Sydenham  troubled  himself  little  about  it ;  BoeiliaaTe 
and  Cullen  derived  no  help  from  microscopic  anatomy.  But 
it  would  be  a  radical  error  not  to  recognize  in  these  grett 
observers  an  unequalled  power  of  arriving  at  truths  of  scientific 
and  practical  value.*  The  region  of  the  *  infinitely  little,'  u 
M.  Pasteur  calls  it,  was  indeed  an  unknown  country  to  them; 
but  they  at  least  escaped  the  danger  of  having  their  mental 
horizon  bounded  by  the  tube  of  their  microscope.  We  go  back 
to  the  pre-microscopic  time  for  the  habitual  application  of 
philosophic  grasp  and  broad  principles,  for  *  the  large  utterance 
of  the  early  gods.'  With  all  that  medicine  has  gained,  it  seems 
necessary  to  admit  that  it  has  lost  something,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  by  attaining  the  scientific  basis  and  by  getting  into 
the  grooves  of  precision.  If  the  practice  of  earlier  times  wis 
*  chaotic,'  it  appears  as  if  the  setting  in  order  of  that  chaos  bj 
the  methods  and  appliances  of  technical  science  had  entailed  s 
good  deal  of  intellectual  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  even  what 
we  may  venture  to  call  nihilism  in  practice.  Many  candid 
persons  cannot  but  admit  that  medicine  has  lost  somewhat  as  s 
creed  and  a  rule  of  practice,  whatever  be  its  prospective  gaioa 
The  infinite  complexity  of  new  facts,  precisely  weighed  and 
measured,  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  generalizations  on  the 
grand  scale  and  in  the  old  manner.  Furthermore,  the  excessive 
addiction  to  scientific  technicalities  cannot  but  seem  to  us  som^ 
times  to  have  its  drawbacks  and  dangers;  we  shall  probaUj 
reflect  that  the  Chinese  type  of  intellect  and  morals  is  iti 
natural  issue.  The  reply  to  all  this  is  that  such  are  the  inefit- 
able  accompaniments  of  the  scientific  method,  that  the  confosioe 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  a  Chinese  destiny  may  haply  be 
prevented  if  we  should  learn  how  to  reconcile  originality  with 
the  academical  qualities.  The  hopefulness  of  scientific  mediciiis 
lies  in  the  truth  stated  by  Bacon  nearly  200  years  befoie 
medicine  began  to  be  strictly  scientific :  <  Quae  in  natura  fnndaii 
sunt,  crescunt  et  augentur ;  qus  autem  in  opinione,  variantor, 
non  augentur.' 

*  Modem  historical  criticism  has  completely  rehabilitated  the  chaxaetar  d 
ParaoelsoB.  The  work  that  has  contributed  most  to  restore  hia  fiBune  ia  an  aMf 
by  Professor  Marx,  of  Gottingen,  *  Zar  Wiirdigong  des  Theophrastua, '  4to.  1841 
It  is  interestiDg  to  us  in  England  to  note  that  Mr.  Browning's  jprofoandly 
analytical  poem,  in  which  ho  develops  *  hia  own  view  of  the  character  of  Faraoeiiaa>' 
bears  the  date  of  1835. 

It 
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It  it  nsual  to  date  the  present  scientific  era  of  medicine  from 
the  publication  of  Morgagni's  great  work  on  '  Pathological 
Anatomy*  (Venice,  1761)*  This  work,  said  Professor  Virchow 
in  an  Address  delivered  in  St.  James's  Hall  two  years  ago 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  *was  the  point  of 
departure  of  a  movement  which  in  a  few  decades  has  changed 
the  whole  face  of  medical  science/  All  the  precision  of  nnodern 
iDedicine,  and  more  particularly  the  application  to  diagnosis  of 
such  instraments  as  the  stethoscope,  depends  upon  the  working 
out  of  that  anatomy  of  diseased  organs  in  which  Morgagrii  was 
the  great  pioneer.  The  anatomy  of  the  hody  in  disease  was 
nearly  two  hundred  years  longer  in  being  systematically  taken 
im  than  the  normal  anatomy,  which  had  been  written  once  for 
all  in  its  more  obvious  parts  by  Vesalius  and  Fallopius,  Mor- 
gagTii*s  success  in  describing  the  elementary  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  organs  and  parts  was  less  complete  than  that  of  his  great 
predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  anatomical  chair  at 
Pidua,  in  proportion  as  the  anatomy  of  disease  is  much  more 
complex  than  the  anatomy  of  the  body  in  health.  But  Morgagni 
was  the  first  to  realize  on  the  grand  scale  (he  was  the  second  to 
attempt)  that  view  of  the  connection  between  definite  states  of 
the  organs  and  parts  and  definite  sets  of  symptoms,  which 
empirical  medicine  had  discovered  to  exist  in  individual  dis- 
eaies.  No  one  stated  the  anatomical  basis  of  symptoms  more 
dearly  in  general  terms  than  the  great  English  physician, 
Francis  Glisson,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cam- 
bridge (practising  in  Norwich,  and  later  in  London)  from  163G 
to  1677  ;  and  Glisson  himself  showed  in  a  special  instance  how 
the  morbid  anatomy  ought  to  be  worked  out,  by  his  treatise  on 
rickets.  After  Morgagni's  systematic  and  comprehensive  work^ 
pathological  anatomy  began  to  be  a  recognized  subject  in 
medical  study  and  discipline,  and  there  commenced  that  move- 
Ocot  which,  as  Professor  Virchow  says>  has  changed  the  whole 
(ace  of  medical  science.  The  symptoms  of  disordered  health 
and  of  definite  diseases,  which  used  to  be  interpreted  in  a  some- 
what conventional  way,  came  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  physician  with  certain  ascertained  morbid  states  of  the 
oi^ns  and  textures  of  the  body.  As  Professor  Charcot  has  well 
Kud :  *  Symptoms  were  henceforth  only  the  cry  of  the  suffering 
organs/  Whenever  a  patient  presented  himself,  it  became  the 
pbyaician'i  first  object  to  realize  in  his  own  mind,  and  for  bis 
guidance  towards  rational  treatment,  where  the  disease  was 
sealed*  This  localization  of  disease  has,  indeed,  made  won- 
derful progress  in  the  present  century ;  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
relegating  many  vague  and  on  satisfactory  judgments  about  'the 
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blood,'  ^the  nerves/  and  such  like  generalities,  to  a  ceitab 
class  of  practitioners,  who  find  the  language  of  the  older  medi- 
cine more  compatible  with  an  ignorance  of  anatomj,  and  wbb 
find  the  public  still  willing  to  have  their  ill*health  described  in 
language  which  the  profession  has  to  a  great  extent  outgrows. 
But  even  this  most  salutary  change  in  the  position  of  medi- 
cine has  had  its  disadvantages.  There  do  occur  certain  states 
of  disease,  which  cannot  be  localized  except  bj  a  mind  of  wide 
and  philosophical  grasp,  and  these  are,  perhaps,  less  correctlj 
apprehended  now-a-days,  and  less  studied  than  they  used  to  be 
in  the  earlier  times,  when  symptoms  were  all  in  all.  Although ' 
^the  blood'  and  *the  nerves'  have  been  dethroned  fromtbor 
old  pre-eminence,  the  most  observant  and  most  thoughtful  pno- 
titioners  cannot  but  invoke  such  generalities  to  explain  maladies 
of  a  certain  class.  The  article  *  Symmetrical  Diseases'  in  the 
*  Dictionary'  already  noticed,  from  Sir  James  Paget*8  pea, 
contains  one  resolute  statement  which  no  one  will  venture  to 
call  reactionary : — 

'  There  tlias  appear  to  be  among  tho  symmetrical  diseases  some 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  morbid  states  of  blood,  and  some  due  to 
morbid  states  of  nerve-force.     But  it  is  probable  that  in  yet  more,  if 
not  in  all,  both  blood  and  nerve-force  are  at  fault,  the  latter  ohielj 
determining  the  localities,  the  former  chiefly  the  method  and  obiiofli 
characters,  of  each  disease.     The  phenomena  of  many  of  the  diseMH 
may  be  thus  explained  better  than  by  referring  them  to  onljoM 
disturbing  force.     There  are,  indeed,  few  diseases  in  which  the  • 
respective  shares  taken  by  blood  and  by  nerve-force  in  morbid  pro-  : 
cesses  can  be  bettor  studied ;  few,  from  the  study  of  which  we  mj  , 
more  justly  hope  to  attain  the  means  of  reconciling  the  often  antago- 
nistic doctrines  of  a  humoral  and  a  neural  pathology.' 

With  such  just  but  limited  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  blood  and  the  eighteenth-centuiy  doo-  ; 
trine  of  the  nerves,  each  of  which  was  thought  to  be  all-sufficdent  j 
in  its  day,  modern  medicine  tends  to  locate  disease  withiB  \ 
definite  limits  of  the  organs  and  textures.  How  the  study  of  : 
morbid  anatomy  came  to  be  followed  by  precision  of  diagnuoiH 
has  now  to  be  briefly  told. 

In  the  very  year  (1761)  that  Morgagni  brought  out  his  mA 
on  ^  The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Disease,'  Dr.  Auenbrugger,  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  Vienna,  attached  to  the  Spa&iA 
Hospital,  then  the  largest  in  the  Austrian  capital,  published 
a  small  octavo  volume  of  ninety- five  pages,  on  a  new  way  m 
detecting  by  signs  the  existence  of  deep-seated  disease  .withii 
the  chest  His  means  of  discovering  the  state  of  the  thomde 
organs  was  to  elicit  resonance  by-  percussion  of  the  walls  of  the 

chest 
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chest  at  various  sitaationsy  using  the  bent  finger  as  a  hammer. 
This  method  presupposeil,  naturally,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
where  the  various  organs  and  their  several  parts  were  situated 
behind  the  ribs,  and  it  presupposed  also  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  their  physical  characters  in  health,  and  with  the  changes 
in  form,   consistence,   ami    environment,   most  commonly   met 

jrith  after  death  from  disease*  The  changes  in  the  rarefied 
Dg-substance  were  usual  1}^  in  the  way  of  consolidation 
troughout  more  or  less  of  its  extent,  often  uniformly  in  the 
wrer  lobe,  as  in  pneumonia,  in  the  upper  lobe  often  as  a 
aodensed  surface -area  covering  an  inner  excavation,  as  in 
consumption  ;  or  there  might  be  an  extreme  degree  of  rare- 
faction at  the  margins  ;  or,  again,  a  collection  of  fluid  between 
the  lung  and  the  ribs.  For  the  heart,  enlargement  either  on 
one  side  or  uniformly,  displacement,  accumulation  of  fluid 
about  it,  and  dilatation  of  the  main  artery,  w^ere  the  more 
obrious  conditions  that  dissection  revealed.  The  whole  area 
of  the  chest  wall,  corresponding  to  the  pair  of  lungs  (with 
allowances  for  the  overlapping  of  abdominal  organs),  gives  out 
IB  health  a  clear  resonance  on  percussion,  depending  on  the 
micular  and  air-filled  structure  underneath ;  ii'the  clear  sound 
ilioiild  not  be  emitted^  some  less  resonant  condition  of  the  parts 
t  once  suggests  itself,  cither  consolidation  or  fluid  interposed. 

^Fhe  heart,  again,  gives  in  health  the  resonance  due  to  a  practi- 
"CJlj  solid  substance,  over  a  sm^nll  triangular  area  somewhat  to 
tfcc  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
dearer  note  of  the  lung.  Any  displacement  of  the  area  of 
dulaess  or  encroachment  of  it  upon  the  absolute  area  of  reso- 
nance has  accordingly  to  be  interpreted  by  anatomical  knowledge  ; 
the  possibility  of  fluid  collected  about  the  heart,  or  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  itself,  and  dilatation  of  the  main  artery,  being 
icverally  kept  in  view. 

Although  Dr,  Auenbrugger's  *  Inventum  Novum '  for  detecting 
dftep-seated  disease  during  life  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
ttm«  year  as  Morgagni's  work  on  *  The  Seats  and  Causes  of 
Diiease/  the  sequel  showed  that  the  medical  profession  required 
Wme  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  latter  before  it  could 
^Pfireciate  the  former.  The  Vienna  physician  spent  eight  years 
0fer  his  work,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  it  accurate  by 
{tietising  his  method  among  the  patients  in  the  Spanish  Hos- 
pital, but  the  book  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  dead  from  the 
picis,  and  fifty  years  later  the  work  was  certainly  rare,  if  not 
^together  unknown.  In  1808,  Dr.  Corvisart,  of  Paris,  acci- 
^eaially  came  upon  a  review  of  it  in  an  old  journal,  and  he  at  once 
ttanil&ted  the  original  work,  with  additions  and  comments  from 
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his  own  experience  of  percussion  during  twenty  years.  Tl 
fact  that  Corvisart  had  been  practising  AuenbmggePs  discovei 
for  a  long  time  without  knowing  anything  of  the  discovere 
probably  means  that  the  new  method  had  become  diffused  t 
some  extent  among  the  pupib  of  the  Vienna  school  and  ha 
been  passed  on  to  other  cities. 

The  anatomy  of  diseased  organs  and  parts  had  meat 
while  come  to  be  better  known,  in  a  great  measure  throng 
the  labours  of  John  and  William  Hunter,  and  of  their  kini 
man  Matthew  Baillie,  whose  treatise  on  morbid  anatomy  (wit 
an  Atlas)  dates  from  1793.  But  the  practical  utility  of  the  stud 
of  morbid  anatomy  did  not  become  generally  obvious  to  tt 
profession  until  after  1819,  when  Dr.  Laennec,  of  Paris,  pel 
lished  his  treatise  on  exploring  the  state  of  the  heart  and  lung 
by  still  another  ^  new  method.'  His  method  was  to  listen  fo 
the  sounds  or  murmurs  due  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  and  di 
respired  air,  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  not  directly,  bo 
through  the  medium  of  a  slender  hollow  cylinder  about  six  incbe 
long.  This  was  the  stethoscope,  an  instrument  which  has  been  ai 
illustration  of  precision  in  everything  but  its  own  name ;  fo 
while  the  termination  'scope'  is  used  literally  in  microscope 
spectroscope,  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  like,  in  stethoscope  it  i 
used  only  figuratively.  Laennec  related  to  one  of  his  friend 
the  story  of  his  discovery.  Walking  through  the  court  of  tb 
Louvre,  he  observed  some  children  amusing  themselves  by  holdinj 
a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  to  the  ear  and  scratching  with  a  pii 
on  the  further  end  of  it,  whereby  they  produced  a  noise  loude 
than  the  scratching  of  a  pin  produces  under  ordinary  circom 
stances.  Next  morning,  visiting  his  patients  in  the  Hopita 
Necker,  he  extemporized  a  hollow  cylinder  out  of  a  roll  c 
paper,  and  applied  it  over  the  heart  of  one  of  the  patient 
This  was  his  first  stethoscope,  which  he  used  for  some  tinu 
afterwards  superseding  it  by  one  made  of  cedar-wood.  Hi 
treatise  on  mediate  auscultation  was  published  in  1819.  ASU 
a  short  period  of  indifference,  the  method  began  to  be  warm! 
taken  up,  notably  by  Dr.  John  Forbes,  and  Dr.  Stokes  of  Dubli] 
and  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  William 
who  published  his  '  Rational  Exposition  of  the  physical  signs  < 
the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura'  in  1830,  and  other  p 
searches  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the  years  foUoi 
ing,  and  who  still  lives  to  connect  the  generation  of  Laenw 
with  the  present.  The  title  of  Forbes's  first  work  on  tl 
subject  brings  out  the  connection  between  morbid  anaton 
and  physical  exploration  :  ^  Original  Cases,  &c.,  illustrating  tl 
Stethoscope  and   Percussion  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  Diseas 
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of  the  Chest/  London,  1824.     The  orig^ioal  work  by  Laennec 

Im  still  as  valuable  for  its  morbid  anatomj  as  it  is  for  its 
rules  and  illustrations  of  physical  diagnosis  ;  bis  name  is  indeed 
associated  with  the  pathological  doctrine  of  consumption,  which, 
T  various  alterations  of  opinion,  is  again  most  widely 
pted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  sincerity 
ud  of  a  retiring  disposition,  combining  a  love  of  field  sports 
and  riding:,  with  an  addiction  to  ilute-playing  and  the  turning- 
lithe.  He  died  in  182<j  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
hiving  seen  his  immortal  work  just  entering  on  its  second  edition. 
Laennec  left  little  to  be  done  in  that  particular  field  by  those 
tto  came  after  him.  Dr.  Parkes  is  emphatic,  not  only  in 
painting  to  the  discovery  of  Laennec  as  one  of  the  two 
amurpassed  medical  achievements  of  the  century,  but  also  in 
extolling  the  completeness  or  exhaustiveness  of  his  treatise  as 
it  came  from  his  own  hands.  Skill  in  physical  diagnosis  is 
DOfr  a  common  accomplishment ;  the  generation  which  con- 
tiined  some  practitioners  unacquainted  with  the  stethoscope 
tod  its  lessons  has  died  out*  A  cultivated  ear  for  the  sounds  of 
tbe  chest  has  become  more  and  more  the  distinction  of  the 
tell-trained  physician  of  to-day,  just  as  the  cultivated  sense 
if  touch  for  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  a  distinction  in  former 
There  is  indeed  some  reason  to  think  that  refinement 
auscultation  has  sometimes  been  permitted  to  outrun  the 
ccwamon  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  even  to  transcend 
facts.  To  take  an  example,  a  dilated  state  of  the  bronchial 
has  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  much 
re  often  than  it  is  known  to  eiist  as  an  anatomical  condition, 
ysical  diagnosis  is  dependent  upon  morbid  anatomy  for  the 
nfral  and  conventional  rules  of  interpretation  ;  but  there  will 
ays  be  a  strong  tendency  to  import  a  fanciful  element  into 
ioterpretation  of  signs,  unless  the  practitioner  be  also  an 
nraot  and  thoughtful  pathologist.  The  anatomical  basis  of 
method  was  illustrated  in  every  page  of  Laennec*s  book, 
io  the  works  of  Forbes  and  others  immediately  following: 
short,  the  first  auscultators  began  at  the  right  end  of  the 
»Uein«  But  the  present  universal  practice  of  auscultation,  and 
perception  of  its  direct  utility,  has  produced  a  certain 
of  practitioner,  who  essays  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  and 
Itivates  liis  ear,  without  troubling  himself  much  about  the 
mical  conditions  upon  which  the  sounds  that  be  listens 
pends.  Separated  from  its  rational  basis  of  morbid  anatomy, 
re  is  nothing  essentially  modern  or  advanced  in  auscultation 
n  by  a  refined  ear;  under  such  circumstances,  the  signs 
ited  by  physical  diagnosis  are  merely  invested  with  a  con- 
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vcntional  value,  just  as  the  older  class  of  sjniptonts  used  to  be^ 
before  pathological  anatomy  and  the  study  of  diseased  pro- 
cesses began*  The  intelligent  use  of  percussion  and  the 
stethoscope  implies  a  train  of  reasoning ;  the  imagination  of 
the  pljjsician  is  called  upon  to  hotly  forth  the  hidden  ana* 
tomical  condition  and  the  changes  going  on  within,  and  it  will 
fail  to  do  so  unless  there  be  an  extensive  and  varied  pathological 
experience  at  its  service.  Even  the  best  pathologists  are  often 
at  fault  in  the  anatomical  interpretation  that  they  put  upon 
physical  signs  ;  but  those  who  do  not  cultivate  a  knowledge 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  ail — the  subject  has  been  much 
neglected  in  the  systematic  curriculum  of  the  London  schools 
— ^are  the  mere  slaves  of  convention.  Even  the  impossible 
endoscope,  and  the  long-promised  but  never  perfected  diaphano- 
scope, which  was  to  reveal  the  organs  of  the  body  by  a  powerful 
light  thrown  upon  its  surface,— even  such  mechanical  aids  would 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  going  back  constantly  to  the 
trains  of  reasoning  from  which  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis 
derive  their  whole  value.  The  conventionally-minded  are  a 
class  that  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
even  the  age  of  science  has  quite  succeeded  in  educating  them 
out  of  their  vicious  habit* 

*  How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole. 
The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 
Are  things  which  Kiistor^  Burmau,  Wasse  shall  see. 
When  Bma'6  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea/ 

The  accurate  study  and  delineation  of  morbid  conditions 
made  great  strides  both  in  the  Paris  school  and  elsew^here, 
in  the  years  following  Laennec^s  discovery.  The  Atlas  of 
Dn  Cruveilhier  was  begun  in  1829,  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cars  well 
followed  in  1838,  the  exhaustive  text-book  of  Professor  Roki- 
tansky  of  Vienna  was  issued  from  1842  to  184G.  The  rational 
interpretation  of  symptoms  by  means  of  the  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  disease  extended  its  range  beyond  the  chest.  The 
influence  of  a  large  acquaintance  with  morbid  anatomy  on 
skilful  diagnosis  in  general  was  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Richard  Bright^  physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  his  *  Reports  of  Medical  Cases  selected  with  a 
reference  to  Morbid  Anatomy,'  2  vols.  4 to,  with  16  plates, 
London,  1827-1831,  and  in  his  'Clinical  Memoirs  on  Ab- 
dominal Tumours  and  Intumescence,*  w^hich  the  ^ew  Syden- 
ham Society  collected  into  a  volume  in  I860,  The  discovery 
with  which  B right's  name  is  more  especially  associated- — the 
second   of  the   two   great   medical   discoveries  of  the  century 
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in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Parkes — was  eff'ected  by  making  use 
of  a  preTiously  known  chemical  test  for  the  urine,  and  by 
rarefully  noting  those  anatomical  states  of  the  kidney  in  which 
albuminous  urine  had  occurred  during  life.  The  pathology  of 
Brigbt's  Disease  has  seen  many  developments  since  that  large 
region  of  disease  was  first  Jaid  open  ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
tverv  characteristic  series  of  latter-day  refinements.  An  able 
observer  and  judicious  critic.  Professor  Senator  of  Berlin,  has 
kely  reviewed  the  whole  of  this  interesting  chapter  of  scientific 
progress*  Three  conditions  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
emphasized  :  the  state  of  the  kidney  structure  (the  epithelium 
in  particular)^  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  degree  of  pressure 
*  Uhe  arterial  circulation.  The  earlier  writers  dwelt  upon  the 
Qctural  changes  of  the  organ,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  ; 
'  later  writers  have  for  the  most  part  harped  upon  the  single 
lag  of  arterial  blood  pressure.  The  later  enquiries  have  been 
far  the  most  technically  elaborate ;  but  the  unfortunate  fact 
Qains,  that  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the  days  of 
bysiologic^l  machinery,  have  been  found  wanting  in  the  sense 
(proportion,  and  in  the  sense  for  historical  continuity. 
The  earliest  form  of  localization,  based  upon  such  morbid 
'uiatomical  conditions  as  were  discoverable  by  the  naked  eye, 
bis  been  left  far  behind  by  the  truly  marvellous  extension  of 
niiiinte  anatomy  and  of  physiology  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
jCmtury*  A  more  fruitful  idea  even  than  the  localization  of 
has  gradually  introduced  itself,  or  perhaps  re-introduced 
fj  into  theory  and  practice — the  idea,  namely,  that  disease 
health  are  not  antagonistic  entities,  but  that  disease  is  an 
ffration  from  the  physiological  path,  or  a  perturbation  of  the 
Irmal  processes  of  life.  Coincitlently  with  this  addition  to 
Or  enlargement  of  the  localization  principle,  morbid  anatomy 
iias extended  its  range  to  the  study  of  pathological  processes,  just 
**  anatomy  has  given  rise  to  physiological  anatomy,  and  the 
latter  to  pliysiology. 

As  Morgagni  gave  the  impulse  to  precision  of  diagnosis,  it 

Wai  Dr.  Bichat  of  Paris  who  was  the  pioneer  of  those  physio- 

logical  views  of  disease  that  arc  now  the  most  precious  posses- 

lion  and  the  best  hope  of  medicine*     Professor  Virchow  has 

•^v^  tliat  Morgagni^s  book  '  On  the  Seats  and  Causes  of  Disease 

ved  bv  Anatomy'  was  the  starting-point  of  a  movement 

\v  decades  changed  the  whole  face  of  medicine; 

•er,  the  historian   of  medicine,  has  said  that  '  the 

ikttading  of  general   anatomy  by  Bichat  is  the  most  important 

"  lUe  causes  that  have  in  our  day  led  to  an  almost  complete 

aiformation  of  medicine  ;  no  step  forward  since  the  discovery 
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of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  entailed  consequences  so 
great/  Bichat's  work  was  the  natural  sequel  to  Morgagni's  ; 
he  was  born  (in  1771 )  just  twenty-five  days  before  Morg^a^i 
died.  Biebat  was  an  ardent  morbid  anatomist ;  in  a  single 
winter  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  he  made  personally  upwards  of  six 
hundred  post-mortem  examinations,  or  as  many  as  Morgagni 
records  in  his  whole  work  ;  and  there  was  a  short  period  when 
he  lived  practically  in  the  dead-house.  He  survived  less  than 
two  years  of  thai  kind  of  work,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  of 
a  malignant  attack  of  putrid  fever.  The  fine  bronze  statue  in 
the  court  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  is  the  evidence  of  posterity's 
appreciation  of  this  youthful  enthusiast.  Bichat^s  habit  of  close 
inspection  and  philosophical  generalization — -he  made  hardlj 
any  use  of  the  microscope,  and  in  fact  underrated  it — carried 
him  beyond  Morgagni's  pt»int  of  view  in  searching  for  the  seats 
of  disease.  He  resolved  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  into 
their  component  textures.  He  described  especially  the  mem- 
branes— the  mucous  membranes,  the  serous  membranes  (of 
the  joints  in  particular),  and  the  fibrous  layers  ;  and  he  further 
generaliiSed  upon  the  cartilaginous  textures,  the  glandular,  and 
the  like.  For  him  the  seats  of  disease  were  not  so  much 
precisely  located  in  the  several  organs  and  regions^  as  in  the 
several  tissues  ;  the  same  tissue  might  be  in  several  organs,  and 
the  tissue  was  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  morbid  changes  con* 
currently  in  all  the  organs  into  which  it  entered  ;  symptoms 
were  referable  in  the  last  resort  to  morbid  changes  in  the 
tissues  ;  the  *  sympathies '  of  a  disease  depended  less  upon  the 
functional  relation  of  organs  one  to  another,  than  upon  the 
common  distribution  of  tissues.  Underlying  these  views  of  the 
life  of  the  tissues,  were  his  very  decided  opinions  about  life  as 
a  whole.  Bichat's  memorable  aphorism  was:  'La  vie  est 
Fensemhle  des  fonctions  qui  resistent  a  la  mort.'  Dead  matter, 
he  heldy  was  the  alfair  of  molecular  physics;  living  matter  was 
$ui  generis.  There  was  a  certain  spontaneity  in  living  sub- 
stances or  textures,  the  vis  imita  of  muscle  as  foreshadowed  by- 
Hal  ler»  and  the  nisus  formativus  of  development  as  foreshadowed 
by  Blumenbach  ;  and  beyond  that  spontaneity  analysis  could 
not  carry  us.  Bichat's  so-called  vitalism  is  now  judged  by- 
many  physiologists  to  have  been  short-sighted.  But  as  late  as 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  it  appeared,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
have  been  fully  wananted,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  cell  was  the  unit  of  things  with  life,  as  the  molecule  was  the 
unit  of  things  without  life.  The  cellular  composition  of  living 
things  is  still  the  convenient  resting-place  of  biology.  In  the 
processes  of  disease  we  arc  even  more  frequently  reminded  of 

the 
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ihe  cellular  conditions  to  which  life  is  made  subject.     At  the 

'Jowest  estimate,  the  vitalism  of  Bichat   has   the   value  which 

ogic  assigns  to  an  empirical  generalization. 

The  cellular  doctrine  of  life  and  diseased  life,  which  has  been 

^he  great  and  fmitful  idea  of  modern  medicine,  remained  hidden 

ntil  certain   technical,   rather  than  intellectual,  improvements 

'were  effJected  ;   and,  in  that  respect,  the  discovery  of  the  cellular 

structure  of  the  body  is  a  good  example  of  all  modern  physio- 

M^g^ical  discovery.     It  was  the  combination  of  crown  and  flint- 

^lass  in  the  lenses  of  microscopes,  introduced  by  the  English 

ptician  Dollond,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  that  pre- 

'  the  way  for  the  modern  addiction  to  microscopic  research. 

he  present  era  of  cheap  and  handy,  but  powerful  compound 

ftirroscopes,  dates  from  1824,  when  the  Paris  optician  Charles 

Chevalier  began  to  construct  object-glasses  with  several  lenses. 

Paris   was    for   many   years    the  great  market  of  microscopes 

blended   for  other  than   amateur  uses.     Knglish  and  German 

dents,  who  went  there  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  for  hospital 

ctice,  brought  a  Paris  microscope  back  with  them,  and  the 

licroscope  began  to  be  used   in    practical    medicine,  just    as 

I  now  is,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  without  much  reference 

[high  cellular  doctrines  which  were  coming  into  vogue.  The 

Ic  fungi  concerned  in  some  skin  diseases  were  among  the 

Sbjects  of  microscopic  examination  by  practitioners.     More 

Dporlant,   perhaps,    for   pathological    doctrine,    although    still 

^dependent  of  the  cellular  theory,  was  the  study  of  degenera- 

ons,  a  subject  which  still  forms  the  first  chapter  of  microscopic 

ithology.     One  of  the  most  signal  successes  of  that  kind  was 

f  clear  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  '  fatty  degeneration,'  espe- 

ally  of  muscle,  and  the  discrimination  of  it  from  the  excessive 

nation   of  physiological  fat  between   the   fibres.     This  dis- 

_  Very,  which  was  of  much   practical   importance  in  so  far  as  it 

Wnnected  the  treatment  of  a  certain  form  of  heart  disease  with 

ttiperfect   nutrition   of   the  organ,    was    a    direct   result  of  the 

Itnoduction  of  the  modern   working  practiti<mer's  microscope, 

it  fell  mainly  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Quain,  the  editor  of  the 

*  Dictionary '  under  review,  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all  in 

t  Memoir  communicated  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 

lome  thirty- five   years   ago.     The    English    profession    took    a 

fiiott  creditable  share  in  applying  the  new  method  to  physiology  ; 

pong  the  notable  results  being  the  various  microscopic  labours 

Mr.   Bowman,    which    date  as   far  back    as    1812,    of   Mr. 

barton  Jones,    of  Dr.   Carpenter,  and   of  the   late  Professor 

dsir  of  Edinburgh, 
[The  general    statement   of   the    cell-doctrine,  by   the    lately 

deceased 
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deceased  Schwann,  was  published  in  1839,  and  its  general  app! 
cation  to  the  processes  of  disease  was  made  bj  Professor  Vircho 
in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  an  audience  of  Berl 
medical  practitioners  in  1858.  These  lectures  were  published  t1 
same  year  under  the  title  of  *  Cellular  Pathology,  based  up< 
a  Physiological  and  Pathological  knowledge  of  the  Tissues,'  ai 
had  an  immense  success.  The  enunciation  of  the  cellul 
pathology  was  the  signal  for  a  great  outburst  of  microscoji 
activity.  The  new  facts,  new  technicalities,  and  in  a  measu 
also  the  new  ideas,  that  have  been  published  during  the  pf 
five-and-twenty  years,  would  take  longer  to  tell  than  the  con 
sponding  work  of  whole  centuries  before.  Much  of  this  activi 
has  been  in  the  way  of  collecting  bricks  and  mortar  for  futa 
building ;  recent  medical  science,  especially  microscopic,  h 
been  chiefly  objective.  Any  intellectual  grasp  of  all  the  fac 
discovered  has  been  somewhat  ostentatiously  disclaimed  by  co 
temporary  workers,  and  left  over  to  a  future  day.  But  there  a 
already  signs  that  the  inevitable  reaction  towards  rampant  ai 
crude  speculation  has  again  set  in. 

The  notion  that  disease  is  after  all  only  a  perturbed  form  « 
life,  a  deviation  from  the  beaten  path  of  health,  is,  in  its  detailc 
applications,  almost  necessarily  bound  up  for  us  with  the  celluh 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  body.  The  physiological  analogi< 
of  diseased  processes  are  one  of  the  leading  themes  of  tb 
cellular  pathology.  ^  No  function  different  from  the  physic 
logical,'  says  Virchow,  *  resides  in  any  element  of  the  bod> 
even  amidst  the  greatest  pathological  disturbances.'  But  th 
physiological  medicine  is  older  than  the  cellular  pathology ;  : 
is  in  a  sense  as  old  as  Hippocrates.  And  although  this  is 
somewhat  antiquarian  point,  it  is  full  of  interest  to  consider  i 
what  sense  the  Greeks  understood  the  meaning  of  <^U(r(9  ( 
*  nature '  and  the  connection  of  nature  with  disease.  Novcra 
0vcr^69  ir)Tpol — *  Nature  herself  finds  out  the  way  to  cure  ot 
diseases ' — is  one  of  the  Hippocratic  sayings.  It  was  especiall 
in  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  pestilence,  that  the  healin 
power  of  nature  was  manifested  ;  the  fever  itself  was  the  healin 
effort  of  nature,  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  a  hypothetical  noxid 
material  from  the  blood  and  humours.  The  more  chronic  tli 
disease,  or  the  less  urgent  the  symptoms,  the  less  was  any  effo 
of  nature  predicated.  Sydenham  held  precisely  the  same  vie 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcB.  The  acute  diseases,  especially  tl 
fevers  and  pestilences,  filled  a  large  place  in  the  medicine  < 
the  ancients,  who  had  a  true  sense  of  proportion,  and  in  that  i 
Sydenham,  who  was  a  just-minded  man  of  the  classical  type. 

When  the  physiological  medicine  came  formally  on  the  scei 
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in  modem  times,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Broussais,  fevers 

again  exalted  to  considerable  prominence ;  at  all  events 

Was  no  attempt  made  to  exclude   them   from   the  rational 

eme  of  disease.     Broussais  was  a  son  of  the  Revolution— his 

iher  perished    in  it^ — and    he  brought    a    truly   revolutionary 

spirit  into  metlical  theory.     Even  typhus  and   typhoid  fevers 

id  cholera,  according  to  him,  were  but  forms  of  local  inllam- 

tion  (gastro-enteritis).     The  rationalism  of   Dr,   Broussais, 

eiforced    by  his    enormous   vigour  and   eloquence,   proved    for 

i  lime   an   irresistible  attraction  in   the  Paris  school.     At  the 

oaU«ft  of  his  career,  the  students  used  to  assemble  in  crowds  for 

iiis  lecture  hours  before  the  time,  so  that  all  the  other  arrange- 

tta  of  the  school  were  thrown  into  confusion.      The  enthu- 

im  gradually  abated — the  system  was  based  on  too  narrow  a 

conception   of  physiological  processes — and  in  his  later  years, 

Dr.  Broussais  was  to  be  found  lecturing  to  a  small  and  casual 

iudience   on   phrenology,  a   subject  which  he  resorted   to  in   a 

XR  endeavour  to  maintain  the  popularity  that  was  dear  to  him. 

is  noteworthy  that  this  first  attempt  at  a  physiological  scheme 

medicine  was  met  by  the  opposition  of  Laennec  and  all  the 

cr  Parisians  who  worked  upon  a  basis  of  accurate  pathological 

ttomy. 

The  second  attempt  at  physiological  medicine  may  be  most 
►DTeniently,  and  perhaps  also  most  justly,  referred  to  the  year 
1842,  and  to  the  University  of  Tubingen.     It  left  entirely  out 
of  account  the  fevers  and  all  diseases  of  the  infective  kind,  which 
W  helped  to  shipivreck  the  scheme  of  Broussais,  and  it  applies, 
ii^re,  to  the  smaller  and  easier  half  of  disease  only  ;  but  for 
linary  functional  and  structural  maladies  it  enunciated  with 
force  and   clearness,  and  with   a  fme  enthusiasm,   those 
^^.i -iial  or  physiological  views,  which  now  pass  current  every- 
where within   the   medical   profession,   and   largely   among  the 
laitjT.     These  views  were,  of  course,  in  the  air ;  but  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  new   *Archiv  fiir  die  physiologische  Heilkunde,' 
12,  by  Drs.  Wunderlich,  Griesinger,  and  others,  was  the 
I         1    means  taken  to  express   them.     They  claimed  to  make 
HB^iiciae  an  exact  science,  and  pointed  out  its   dependence  at 
^^ry    step    upon    a    comprehensive    and    accurate   physiology. 
The  earlier  numbers  of  the   *  Archives   of  Physiological   Medi- 
due'  contained    numerous    vigorous    criticisms,    recalling    the 
.4&ailiier  of  Dr.  John  Forbes  in  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Review/ 
i«   Programme   of  medicine   was   represented   to   be  physio- 
ical,    but  not    in   the  too    easy    manner   of  Broussais;    the 
est  of  physiological  research  was,  in  their  view,  a  long  way 
After  several  years  the  word   *  physiological '  was  dropped 

from 
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from  the  title,  and  the  journal  ceased  altogether  in  187( 
Physiology  was  started  on  its  own  legs,  so  to  speak,  by  the  texl 
book  of  Johannes  Miiller ;  it  had  already  been  enriched  by  Si 
Charles  Bell's  discovery  of  the  sensory  and  motor  function  c 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  it  was  soon  enriched  by  the  brilliai 
researches  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  on  reflex  action,  and  of  D: 
Claude  Bernard  on  an  unsuspected  function  of  the  liver,  o 
animal  heat,  and  many  other  subjects.  Although  the  mastei 
minds  in  physiology  are  probably  not  more  numerous  noi 
than  they  were  in  those  early  days,  yet  the  number  c 
those  who  aspire  to  distinction  in  physiological  research  i 
legion. 

The  *  Archiv  fiir  die  physiologische  Heilkunde '  was  followe 
in  1847  by  Professor  Virchow's  well-known  *  Archives  of  Pathc 
logical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Medicine.'  When  the  sm& 
group  at  Tubingen  launched  their  venture  in  1842,  Virchoi 
was  still  a  student  at  Berlin,  the  pupil  of  Johannes  Miiller  i 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  an  assistant  in  the  *Lati 
clinic'  of  the  remarkable  Sch&nlein;  five  years  later  he  wa 
himself  a  leader  in  medical  science,  with  a  Programme  nc 
indeed  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  physiological  medicine,  bi 
still  different  from  it.  The  distinctive  character  of  Virchow 
*  Archiv'  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  its  title;  it  was  at  one 
anatomical  and  precise  in  its  methods  and  practical  in  t 
objects,  and  its  combination  of  precision  and  practicality  hf 
kept  it  always  a  true  representative  organ  of  the  progress  i 
medical  science.  In  its  ninety  volumes  we  may  follow  wit 
closeness  the  various  developments  that  scientific  medicine  hi 
undergone  in  a  generation,  the  enlarged  area*  of  research,  th 
new  methods,  the  limited  interest  of  technicalities  per  se,  tb 
endless  charm  of  the  old  but  ever  fresh  philosophical  problem 
of  life  and  disease.  Few  men  have  exemplified,  as  Virchow  hi 
done,  the  skill  to  mediate  between  the  old  and  the  new — tb 
scholar's  appreciation  of  the  artless  manner  of  the  ancient 
joined  to  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  methodical  inductii 
science.  Standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  dead  and  the  livinj 
he  has  restrained  the  overweening  confidence  of  those  who  a] 
privileged  to  work  with  microscopes  and  physiological  machines 
and  if  he  has  not  always  indoctrinated  his  immediate  pupi 
with  his  own  sense  of  depth  and  proportion,  his  diffusii 
influence  has  been  powerful  and  salutary. 

The  physiological  view  of  disease  (fevers  and  infecti' 
diseases  being  omitted)  is  well  expressed  in  the  article  *  Trea 
ment  of  Disease '  by  the  editor  of  the  *  Dictionary,'  which  h 
given  occasion  to  our  remarks. 

'Beari 


77ie  Progreis  of  Medicine. 

*  Bearing  in  mind  tbat  digoaso  is  a  doviatioii  from  health  in  the 
fiooctioDS  or  component  materials  of  the  body,  it  must  bo  rememberod 
tlijfck  tliere  is  in  organized  bodies  a  tendency  to  maintain  their  healthy 
ftmctioQ  and  stmcture,  and  In  caea  of  disease  or  injnry  to  recur  to  it. 
TJttB  is  especially  manifest  in  the  lower  types  of  animals,  which  when 
molilated  are  capable  of  resuming  more  or  less  completely  their 
cdgin&t  form,  to  the  extent  even  of  the  restoration  of  parts  that  ha76 
been  lost.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  tills  power  of  complete 
mloiition  is  con£ned  to  the  elementary  cells  and  least  complex 
itneiitres  of  which  the  body  consists  ;  the  more  complex  tissues  are 
not  reproduced,  nor  are  lost  ports  restored.  There  is,  howovor,  in 
fiam,  u  in  all  organiased  beings,  a  tendency  to  rectify  deviations  from 
kilthi  and  to  restore  the  organization  to  its  normal  condition.  To 
nmoTO  or  subdue  the  causes  of  disease^  and  to  aid  this  restorative 
pover  in  the  establishment  of  healthy  function  and  structure,  is  for 
^  core  of  diseases  the  most  philosophical  indication  that  can  be 
Adopted.  But  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  remedial  agents  is  not 
ioMcient  to  enable  us  always  to  carry  out  these  principles.' 

This  philosophical  indication  is  the  inspiring  idea  of  all 
nscful  and  honest  practice.  VV'ith  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  laity,  it  is  calculated  to  discredit  nostrums  and  the  exercise 
of  occalt  skill,  and  to  banish  entirely  that  sordid  element  which 
bas  been  apt  to  obtrude  itself  into  the  practice  of  a  noble 
calling.  The  blessings  of  the  physiological  idea  arc  far  from 
being  completely  realized.  On  the  one  hand,  the  public  must 
ktm  the  true  aims  and  opportunities  of  medicine  ;  and  on  the 
Otber  hand,  the  rank  and  61e  of  the  medical  profession  must 
leara  them.  Towards  the  former  end  many  influences  have 
been  working,  and  one  is  almost  entitled  to  exclaim,  *0 
doctors,  be  great,  for  the  people  are  becoming  great.*  Nothing 
i«  more  hopeful  for  the  future  than  the  spectacle  of  the  spirit 
tod  power  which  have  ne%'er  been  wanting  in  the  body  of 
English  practttioners.  The  readjustment  of  medical  education 
^^  examination  on  a  liberal  basis,  uniform  for  the  whole 
country,  and  therewith  the  closing  of  side  doors,  if  not  back 
^oon^  into  the  profession,  is  the  most  urgent  need — long  de^ 
pi*mled,  and  now,  at  length,  likely  to  be  granted.  There 
aare  hitherto  been  too  many  opportunities  of  *  spoiling  the 
Market,'  both  in  the  granting  of  diplomas  and  in  the  daily 
of  medicine.  The  character  and  ability  which  the 
stoa  has  shown,  as  a  whole,  have  been  depreciated  by 
downward  competition  which  the  tolerance  of  the  State 
made  possible.  Nothing  can  ever  divest  medicine  of  its 
P^l  opportunities,  of  its  inherent  power  to  call  forth  the 
pIcMwes  and  virtues  of  novelty,  utility,  and  charity.  But  if 
tOiie  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  medicine,  there  is  also  some- 
^Qg  peculiarly  exacting  in  its  dnties.  Kb:^* 
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Art*  llh— The  Ileal  Lord  Bj/roji:  JVcii)  Vieics  of  the  PoeCt 
Life,  By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  '  A  Book  about 
the  Clergy/  *  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  '  A  Book  about 
Lawyers/  &c.  &c.     2  vols.     London,  1883, 

TJRIOR  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  we  were 
I  under  an  impression  that  the  world,  especially  the  literary 
world,  had  definitively  made  up  their  minds  about  Lord  Byron  : 
that  they  fully  recog^nizcd  his  genius  and  were  disposed  to  make 
ample  allowance  for  his  fata  Its.  We  fancied  that  his  reputation 
had  risen  proudly  superior  to  the  passing  clouds  which  veiled 
its  bri^^litness :  that  we  had  heard  tlie  last  of  the  Beecher  Stowe 
calumny  and  the  spiteful  detraction  of  Leigh  Hunt :  that  any 
further  defence  or  apology  was  superfluous :  that  the  view 
taken  of  the  noble  poet's  character  in  the  best- accredited  bio- 
graphies might  be  confidently  accepted  as  sound  and  true  upon 
the  whole.  We  are  now  assured  that  we  have  been  all  alon^ 
under  a  complete  delusion,  in  a  fooFs  paradise,  on  this  matter. 
According  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  with  the  exception  of  the  select 
few  who,  like  him,  have  evolved  or  constructed  a  Byron  for 
themselves,  '  the  man  is  still  almost  as  little  known  to  the 
students  of  his  poetry  as  he  was  to  the  i>eople  who,  on  the  eve  of 
his  withdrawal  from  England,  frowned  at  him  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms or  murmured  against  him  in  the  London  streets- 
After  all  that  has  been  written  about  him,  readers  have  still  to 
learn  the  qualities  of  his  temper,  the  real  failings  of  his  nature, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  manner,  and  even  the  most  conspicuous 
points  of  his  personal  appearance/ 

Taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  sundry  ill- 
conditioned  writers  have  succeeded  in  popularizing  an  image 
or  conception  of  him,  which  is  little  better  than  a  caricature  j  | 
and  foremost  amongst  the  worst  offenders  in  this  line  is  Thomas  j 
Moore,  whose  '  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  '  should  , 
be  at  once  consigned  to  the  flames,  if  a  tithe  of  the  charges  now  j 
brought  against  him  could  he  substantiated.  So  much  turns  on  i 
the  merits  and  alleged  demerits  of  this  '  Life,*  that  we  are  j 
tempted  to  quote  the  deliberate  judgment  formed  of  it  by  the  i 
most  brilliant,  and  not  the  most  indulgent,  critic  of  the  age : , 

'  Wo  have  read  this  hook  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Considered  | 
merely  as  a  composition,  it  dcserveg  to  he  classed  among  the  hosl ' 
Bpecimens  of  English  prose  which  our  ago  has  produced.  It  contnina, 
indeed,  no  single  passage  equal  to  two  or  throe  which  we  could  select  I 
from  the  ^Life  of  Sheridan.*  But,  as  a  whole,  it  is  immeasurably"  | 
superior  to  that  work.     The  style  is  agreeable,  cloftr,  and  manly,  and  i 
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meD  it  rifids  into  oloqtiODco,  rises  without  cflfort  or  OBtentaUon,  Nor 
'  Btbe  mutter  inferiar  to  iho  maimer.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  name  a 
book  wliicli  exhibits  more  kindness,  faLrness,  and  modesty.  It  lias 
^eatlj  been  written,  not  for  the  purpoKe  of  showingj  which,  bow- 
*Tiftr»  it  often  ebowa,  how  well  the  author  can  write,  but  for  the 
jiorpoee  of  vindicating^  as  fur  as  truth  will  permit,  the  memory  of  a 
celebrtted  man  who  can  no  lotiger  vindicate  himself.  Mr.  Mnore 
tbinsts  himself  between  Lord  Byron  and  <ho  public.  With 
fiti^Qngesi  temptations  to  egotism,  he  has  said  no  more  abt^ut 
than  the  subject  absolutely  required.  ...  It  is  impossible, 
\  1  general  survey,  to  deny  that  the  task  has  been  executed  with 
great  judgment  and  great  humanity."  * 

Such,  in  Lord  Macaulay's  opinion,  is  the  book  which  is  now 

Lo  be  set  aside  as  *  an  execrably  poor  bfiok,' — to  be  superseded 

iter  being  largely  laid  under   contribution)  by  one,  the  bare 

le  of  which  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  superiority,  with  a 

of  charlatanism.     Strange  to  say,  the  author^s  startling 

^tensions    have    been    admitted    without    challenge    by    an 

luential    portion   of  the  press,  although   there  is  nothing  in 

r about  his   book  to  give  them  the  semblance  of  plausibility. 

We  is  no  preface  or  introduction.      It  is  nowhere  stated  in  so 

fcany  words  that  he  has  had  access  to  any  peculiar  sources  of 

iformation.     The  only  authorities  he  cites  for  the  most  im- 

Ortant  statements  are  what   he  describes  as  sealed-up   papers 

tliich   he    has    never    seen    and    nobody   is    likely  to    see    till 

Ae  conclusion  of   the    century.       If   occasionally  he    manages 

~>tljrow  doubt  upon  a  received  opinion,  it  is  by  dint  of  a  fertile 

ftn\a  vivacious  flashy  flow  of  language,  and  an  imposing  tone 

confidence  which  dispenses  with   or   makes  light  of  lacts, 

*Ncw  V^iews  of  the  Poet*s  Life,'  when  they  happen  to  be 

le^wUl  be  found  on  close  examination  to  be  marvellously  like 

The  mode    of  operating   is    decidedly  unfavourable    to   the 

nbject,  who  is  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  so 
clumsily  that  every  limb  looks  out  of  joint.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is 
IHe  a  bad  picture-cleaner,  who  smears  and  defaces  the  portrait 
'^  '  IS  undertaken  to  restore.  He  dresses  up  a  figure  in  ill- 
unbecoming  habiliments,  and  then  takes  credit  for  re- 
ci»:iii_,^  rfiem;  or  he  leaves  them  as  they  are,  and  dilates  on 
tluir  \r,u\  taste.  The  assailants  and  caluraniators,  the  *  literary 
rUtans '  as  he  calls  them,  with  whom  he  wages  war,  resemble 
Pom  Thumb's  giants — 'he  made  the  giants  first  and  then  he 
killed  them,'  When  a  slander  is  killed  already,  this  self-chosen 
cUmpion  of  the  poct*s  honour  resuscitates  it  with  a  flourish  of 
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trumpets  and  kills  it  over  again.  If  it  is  dead  and  buried,  he 
rakes  it  up.  In  some  passages  we  are  reminded  of  the  rheto-  ■ 
rician  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  laboured  defence  of  Hercules,  I 
was  asked  which  of  the  company  had  said  anjthing  against 
Hercules :  in  others,  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  request  to  Mrs. 
Candour,  '  When  I  tell  jou  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  will  not  undertake  her 
defence/  Examples  of  these  several  modes  of  treatment  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed* 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  familiarly  known  and  better 
understood  than  another  about  Lord  Byron,  it  was  his  habit  of 
self-accusation,  his  wish  to  be  thought  the  original  of  some  of 
bis  worst-conducted  heroes  of  romance.  In  his  Diary  for 
March  lOj  1^14,  he  sets  down  ;— 

'  HobhouBO  told  rae  an  odd  report, — that  /  am  the  actual  Conrad,  the 
veritable  Corsair,  and  that  part  of  my  travels  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  in  piracy*  Uml — pcjople  some  times  hit  near  the  truth  ;  bat 
never  the  whole  truth.  H.  doia*t  know  what  I  was  about  the  year 
after  he  left  the  Levant;  nor  does  anyone — nor — nor — nor^  how- 
ever, it  is  a  lie— but,  **  I  doubt  the  e<iuivocation  of  the  fiend  that  lies 
like  truth  !  *' ' 

Dr.  Elzc  says,  '  He  loved  to  speak  continually  of  his  faults, 
to  exaggerate  some,  to  charge  himself  falsely  with  others,  and  to 
bint  at  some  secret  crime  which  he  feigned  to  have  committed.* 
He  was,  as  some  one  has  excellently  said,  *  le  fanfaron  de  ses 
vices.'     What   some  one  excellently  said  was  that  he  was  '  le 
fanfaron  des  vices,  qu^'il  n'avoit  pas;*  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  *  des  crimes  dont  il  nVtoit  pas  capable/     '  It  seems,*  ■ 
says  Moore,  *  as  if,  with  the  power  of  painting  fierce  and  gloomy    ■ 
personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition  to  be  himself  the  dark 
"  sublime  he  drew,"  and  that,  in  his  fondness  for  the  delineation 
of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy,  where  he  could   not 
find,  in   his  own  character,   fit  subjects  for  his  pencil.*     This 
was    the    tone    uniformly   taken    by   all   who   knew  and    wrote 
about  him*     People  no  more  believed,  or  were  taught  to  believe,  ■ 
that  he  had  been  a  pirate,  or  had  committed  the  murder  dimly  ' 
shadowed  out  in  ^  Lara,'  or  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  some 
terrible  crime,   like  ^  Manfred, '  than  they   were  misled  by  the 
strange  hallucination   of  George  IV.,   when   he  called  on   the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  bear  witness  that  he  (the  King)  had  led 
the  grand  charge  of  cavalrj^  at  Waterloo.     Yet  Mr.  Jeaffresoa    _ 
starts  by  telling  us  : —  ■ 

*  They  [the  public]  have  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
mysteries,  tortured  by  remorse  for  crimes  too  terrible  for  confession 
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lod  ggildiiig  eecrotB  too  rcTolting  for  aTowal ;  \vliilKt  in  aimple 
trnlir  ke*  went  tliroiigb.  life  from  first  to  last  with  his  heart  and 
til  its  frailties  upon  bis  sleeve,  and  livtd  from  bojljood  to  his  last 
hour  under  glftfis^  that,  whilst  it  magnified  aE  his  fanlts,  put  all  his 
firtaes  in  miniature.  With  all  his  perversa  and  baneful  delight  in 
OTstifjing  people  abont  t rides,  this  man  of  mystery  could  not,  to  save 
Lib  life,  or  what  was  far  dearer  to  him— his  fame,— hold  within  his 
own  bre&st  a  single  secret  that  vexed  it  seriously.  Inspired  at  times 
by  mdty  to  make  himself  the  enigma  of  his  period,  even  in  his  most 
perplexing  moods  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  riddle  to  bo  solved  hy 
Wf  one  of  ordinary  shrewdness  with  a  brain  clear  of  romantic 
fancies/ 

Why,  then,  was  this  riddle,  so  easy  of  soIutloQ|  left  to  be 
salved  by  Mr.  JeaSreson  ?     He  continues  \- — 

*  What  marvellous  stuff  has  been  written  of  the  stem  and  cruel 
fpirit  of  the  misanthrope,  who  with  the  sensibility  and  impulsivanoss 
lithe  gentler  sex  could  not  in  his  softer  moments  see  misery  wHtliout 
iMping  over  it  and  seeking  to  relievo  it  \  Who  has  not  been  invited 
to  ponder  on  the  habitual  melancholy  of  the  man^  who  in  his  brighter 
tii&e  brimmed  over  with  frolic,  and  even  in  the  sadness  of  his  closing 
J€iiB  Skftda  the  world  ring  with  la  tighter,  and  delighted  in  practical 
jokfii?  Who  has  not  heard  of  bis  gloomy  hrow,  black  locks,  dark 
^Sf%  and  club  foot  V ' 

The  obvious  retort  is.  Who  has  heard  of  them  ?  In  the 
Battering  portrait  of  him  by  Moore,  it  is  stated  that  his  eje% 
wen?  light  grey :  that  '  the  glossy  dark-brown  curls,  clustering 
over  his  head,  gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty  f  and  tbat^  as 
regirdt  the  malforoiation  of  the  foot,  ^  it  would  be  difBenlt  to 
conceive  a  defect  of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  defor- 
©it?,'  The  result  of  Mr.  Jeaflreson^s  enquiries  and  comparison 
of  authorities  is  that  both  feet  were  more  or  less  affected, 
tlthoctgb  tbe  right  had  suffered  most  from  maltreatment : — 

*  It  ia  therefore  manifest  that  Byron's  lameness  was  of  a  kind  far 
qohb  afflicting* to  the  body  and  vexations  to  the  spirits  than  the  lame- 
ttH  of  jQcli  an  ordinary  club-foot  as  disfigurod  Sir  Walter  Bcott« 
Vlft  a  dab-foot  to  plant  firmly  on  the  groimd,  Byron  eonld  have 
^koi  all  the  bodily  esemae  needful  for  the  nfttoral  correction  of  hia 
*wliil  iendencj  to  Istten.  He  would  Ixave  moved  aboot  awkwardly, 
tti  b  tbe  dflMoa  of  hi^  leMt  goneroiu  playmatea;  bat  lie  would 
not  ksfa  been  debarred  &om  participatioii  in  all  of  their  manlier 
9Qrti.  Tmt^  of  musing  or  moping  far  hours  together  on  the 
now  todphgtope,  he  would  have  dislingiuahed  himself  in  the  Harrow 

~    ai  cricket  and  even  at  leap-bar.    A  few  years  later, 

[q^  Btanftrng  sadly  in  the  corners  of  London  ball-roomt,  eyetiig 

sraw^  die  joimg  men  whirling  loimd  with  fair  pertoen^  lie  woolS 

^nt  fclMMd  Vmaelf  in  ifae  gdbpade  md  delif^ted  in  tlie  wiltSv 

i  to  aUior^  ee  vnlt  ilODe  lor  men  end  women*' 
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club-foot  which  would  have  enahled  him  to 
whirl  round  with  fair  partners  in  the  waltz  or  'gallopade/  Lord 
Bvron  was  certainly  ill-qualified  to  shine  in  a  ball-room ;  but 
the  exercises  in  which  he  delighted  and  excelled  afford  ample 
proof  that  Moore's  description  comes  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Air.  JcafTreson's*  Commenting  on  his  supposed  likeness  to 
Rousseau,  Lord  Byron  writes  :  '  He  could  never  ride,  nor  swim, 
nor  "  was  cunning  of  fence  v'  1  am  an  excellent  swimmer,  a 
decent,  though  not  at  all  a  dashing,  rider,  (having  staved  in  ^ 
rib  at  eighteen,  in  the  course  of  scampering,}  and  wsts  sufficient 
of  fence,  particularly  of  the  Highland  broads word,^ — not  a  bad 
boxer,  when  1  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was  difficult,  but 
which  I  strove  to  do  ever  since  I  knocked  down  Mr.  Purling, 
and  put  his  knee-pan  out  (with  the  gloves  on),  in  Angelo's  and 
Jackson's  rooms  in  1806,  during  the  sparring,— and  I  was, 
besides,  a  very  fair  cricketer, — one  of  the  Harrow  eleven,  wheo 
we  played  against  Eton  in  1805/ 

In  February,  1812,  he  writes  to  a  young  friend:  *As  an 
Etonian,  you  will  look  down  upon  a  Harrow  man  *,  but  1  never, 
even  in  my  boyisli  days,  disputed  your  superiority,  w^hich 
I  once  experienced  in  a  cricket  match,  where  I  had  the  honour 
of  making  one  of  the  eleven,  who  were  beaten  to  their  hearts*'^ 
content  by  your  college  in  one  inninqs: 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  sneers  at  this  as  an  idle  boast  and,  referring  ta 
biographers  who,  like  Moore  and  Dr.  Elze,  believe  that  Lord 
Byron  really  did  compete  in  manly  games  and  athletic  contests 
with  his  schoolfellows,  the  author  of  the  *  Real  Lord  Byron  * 
remarks : — 

'  There  is  BometLing  pathetic  in  the  commendations  thus  poured 
on  the  poor  hoy  whose  laraeneFit  debarred  bim  from  even  partici- 
pating in  some  of  the  gamgs  of  bis  comiades.  The  pas&ages  of  tho. 
poet's  journals  that  speak  of  his  "  cricketing,"  and  the  liae  of  tho 
*'  Hours  of  Idleness  "  that  refers  to  *'  cricket's  manly  toil "  as  though 
he  had  himself  ** joined  in''  it  with  pleasure,  arc  mere  **bits  of 
bounce,"  to  be  read  betwixt  laughter  and  tears,  and  ticketed  together 
with  the  similar  paa&ages  relatiBg  to  the  poet's  pedestrian  exploits.*  * 

It  was  and  is  the  common  belief  that  Lord  Byron  was  proud 
of  his  birth  and  rank,  and  that  he  was  not  devoid  of  the  w^eak- 
ncss  betrayed  by  Congreve,  who,  when  Voltaire  called  on  him 
as  a  man  of  letters,  told  his  distinguished  visitor  that  be  wished 
to  be  visited  as  a  gentleman.  This  belief,  stated  in  the  most 
exaggerated  form,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Jcaffreson  to  the  tuft-, 
hunting  spirit  of  readers,  misled  by  tuft-hunting  biographers: — , 

*  According  to  tho  boat  surgicftl  autliorities.  Lord  Byron  a  -was  technically  ii' 
Giiae  of  eiub-f(H)t.    Bee  the  *  Laucct '  of  June  2, 1883. 
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^Om  ^  Ike  fifdtkm§  is  tluit,  yalning  himself  tnorduiatelj^  on*  his 
^  }k^  hb  -wnm  less  pioad  of  the  genius  that  gaye  us  *  Childe  Harold  * 
voi '  Dan  Joan,'  than  of  the  ftccidents  that  made  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Upper  Hooseu  Dae  in  some  measnre  to  the  biographers  who,  like 
Lsigb  Hit&t  and  Tom  Moore,  could  never  lose  sight  of  his  patrician 
qoiUty,  diis  miscoQception  of  a  nature,  innocent  of  all  such  miserable 
vciknett,  is  referable  chiefly  and  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  simplicity 
■ad  obseqmoiisness  of  the  many  readers,  who  would  have  honoured 
Imn  for  being  an  insignificant  peer,  even  if  they  had  not  revcrenoed 
him  for  being  a  great  poet/ 

content    with    treating   Lord    Byron's    pride   of  birth, 
loos   as   the  sun   at  noonday,  as   a  fiction,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
'  eontends  that  it  was  utterly  incompatible  with  his  way  of  life 
and  choice  of  associates  v — 

*^Rioag|i  they  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  cnltiire,  taste,  and  purposb, 
HoUuMiaBy  Hodgson,  Scrope  Daries,  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  and 
^  oilier  members  of  his  particular  set  at  Trinity,  were  not  the 
p6zioo8  to  whom  he  would  have  attached  himself,  had  he  rated  his 
defcent  at  more  than  its  proper  worth.  The  pleasant  terms  on  which 
^^jyind  during  his  Cambridge  vacations  with  the  Bechers,  the  Pigots, 
^^^Hb  other  modest  gentry  of  a  small  provincial  town,  are  evidence 
^^^^w  youthful  peer  was  not  so  largely  animated  by  a  sense  of  his 
^^HHbzi  magnificence,  as  some  of  his  biographers  would  have  us 
^^Kum.  In  later  time  this  aristocrat  with  all  his  overweening  arro- 
^PpDoe  took  for  his  peculiar  intimate  the  son  of  a  Dublin  tradesman.' 

From  the  unassuming  account  given  by  this  son  of  a  Dublin 

desman   of  the  growth  of  their  intimacy,  it   would   not   be 

ollected  that  there  was  any  condescension  on  the  one  side  or 

Miy  iindae  deference  on   the  other.      Mr.  Jeaffreson,  however, 

Iloaists  that  Moore,  th$  familiar  associate  of  the  Hollands,  the 
lerseys,  the  Cowpers,  and  the  Greys,  could  never  shake  off  the 
fceling  of  social  inequality  with  his  noble  friend,  and  was  prone 
b  the  last  to  sin  against  the  conventionalities  of  Mayfair  : — 
'Tom  Moore  certainly  "noble  lords"  and  ** noble  friends'*  him 
mugh  six  rather  tedious  volumes^  in  a  fashion*  that  to  readers  of 
ibe  present  day  is  not  a  little  laughable  and  offensive.  But  in  fair- 
^g}M8  to  the  biographer  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  what  offends  ug 
^Hn  this  matter  was  less  due  to  the  writer  s  idolatry  of  rank  than  to 
^B^  etiquette  of  the  period  in  which  he  figured  as  a  man  of  fashion, 
^^pd  first  warbler  of  aristocratic  drawing-rooms.  In  the  first  twenty 
^^'^re  of  the  present  century,  when  rank  was  honoured  at  least  ver- 
Wly  in  a  degree  not  easily  imagined  in  these  last  twenty  years  of 
w^  same  epoch,  it  was  the  mode  of  otir  grandfathers  to  seize  every 
o^JCaaion  to  remind  lords  of  their  nobility.  The  Irish  ballad-writer 
» not  singular  in  this  respect.  Himself  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and 
family,  and  a  man  whoee  way  of  living  and  thinking  had 
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altogether  disqualified  Mm  for  courtly  service,  Sliolley — absolutely 
devoid  of  respecfe  fi>r  mere  conventional  nobility — was  no  less  careful 
to  give  Byron  Ms  title  in  tlie  written  page,  and  like  tlie  author  of 
'  Lai  la  Rookli '  refers  to  liira  in  letters  as  his  "  noble  friend.*'  Had 
the  author  of  '  The  Conci '  employed  him  self  at  Pisa  in  writing  six 
small  octavo  volumoB  about  his  **  noble  friend's  "  life  and  adventures, 
the  performance  would  have  contained  almost  as  many  "  lords  "  and 
^Vnoble  lords  '*  and  *"  my  noble  friends*'  as  may  be  counted  in  Moore^fl 
occasionally  dishonest  pages/  i 

Then  if  so,  why  sliould  what  was  quite  proper  and  natural 
ia  the  well-born  Shelley  be  attributed  to  sycophancy  in  the  low- 
born   *  Irish   ballad-writer'? — that    is,  assuming  that   he   does 

*  noble  lord'  and  *  noble  friend*  the  poet  in  a  laughable  and 
offensive  manner,  which  we  deny.  Far  more  offensive  to  our 
minds  is  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  habit  of  writing  about  '  Tom  Moore,' 
*'  Sam  Rogers,'  '  Tom  Med  win,*  and  *  Augusta,*  (why  not 
'Bella'?)  as  if  the  WTiter  had  been  a  familiar  member  of 
their  society.  The  bad  taste  of  the  epithets  applied  to  Moore 
is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  thts  book,  that  what  is  con- 
fidently maintained  in  one  place  is  frequently  contradicted  or 
materially  qualified  in  another.  Thus,  close  upon  the  argument 
to  show  that  Lord  Byron  attached  no  extraordinary  importance 
to  his  rank,  we  come  upon  a  statement  that  *  this  wholesome 
pride  in  his  domestic  annals  peeps  forth  now  and  then  in  all 
his  writings,  from  his  earliest  boyish  verses  to  his  last  dying 
song.'  Two  aspects  of  a  topic  are  not  enough  for  Mr*  Jeaffre- 
son :  he  must  fain  try  a  third.  After  distinctly  asserting  that 
'the  sentiment  (pride  of  birth)  in  him  was  not  a  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characteristic,*  and  then  stating  that  it  per- 
meated the  whole  of  bis  writings,  Mr*  Jeaffreson  devotes  aa. 
entire  chapter  to  proving  that  Lord  Byron  had  little  to  be  proud 
of  in  the  way  of  ancestry  after  alL  Granted  in  1643  as  a 
reward  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  field,  the  Byron  peerage  was 

*  only '  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  years  old  when  it  devolved  on 
the  poet ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  the  Byron 
pedigree  (like  that  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  at  its 
source)  was  '  tainted  with  the  defiiement  of  bastardy.*  The 
son  of  Sir  John  the  Little,  the  first  possessor  of  Newstead 
under  a  grant  from  Henry  VI IL,  w^as  not  born  in  wedlock, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact,  we  are  told,  should  and 
would  have  checked  the  complacency  witb  which  his  descendant 
was  wont  to  recur  to  his  Norman  blood.  Attention  is  called i 
to  this  hitch  in  the  pedigree  because  *so  much  arrant  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  the  poet  and  bis  forefathers  by  literary 

cliarlatans»' 
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wans/  who  Lave  been  speculating  to  what  extent  his  genius 
to  be  referred  to  his  Norman  extraction,  and  '  it  is  well  for 
ders  to  be  assured  how  little  countenance  is  lent  to  such 
nciful  theories  by  the  history  of  his  progenitors  r — 
^Till  Byron'fi  genius  broke  suddenly  upon  the  worlds  and  espti- 
Tikd  it  almost  in  a  single  hour,  no  ono  over  thought  of  looking  to 
Ms  peculiar  people  for  any  signal  exhibition  of  intellectual  power. 
In  llie  whole  peerage  no  family  appeared  less  likely  to  produce  a 
poet  who  wotdd  make  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  English  litem* 
tore.  Kot  that  the  family  was  exceptionally  wanting  iii  refinemeut 
JfiltiSte*  On  the  contrary,  from  Charles  the  Second's  restoration 
steed  Byrons  had  taken  an  interest  in  letters  and  the  £ne 

As  Bsualy  one-baLf  of  this  passage  is  In  opposition  to  the 
other*  Why^  if  the  family  was  not  exceptionally  wanting  in 
refinement  and  taste,  was  it  less  likely  than  any  other  to  produce 
the  poet  ?  No  other  noble  family^  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spensers^*  has  produced  a  great  poet ;  and  the  distinction,  it 
ftuld  seem,  is  not  an  enviable  one.  The  conjunction  of  genius 
"^ith  nobility  is  fatal  to  a  race  i  — 

*Tho  poet  killed  the  family  of  which  he  was  abundantly  proud, 

ia  atill  a  Lord  Byron;    for  generations  to  come  there  will 

Itjas  be  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  the  name  figuring  in  the 

peefnge,  and  playing  minor  parts  on  the  social  stage :   but  for  all 

purposes  the  family  perished,  territorially  and^historically, 

fith  the  man  who  made  it  famous/ 

'  One  of  Mr.  JeaflVeson^s    claims  to  originality  rests  on   the 

ew  he  takes  of  the  poet*s  early  loves.     The  earliest  of  theie 

*as  the    fancy    or    passion    of   which    he    speaks    in    a    diary 

J*ritten  in  1813.      "^  I  have  been  thinking   lately  a  good  deal  of 

itary  Duff*     How  very  odd  that  1  should  have  been  so  utterly, 

Jiotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age*  (eight)  *  when  I  could 

either  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.     And 

effect !      My  mother  used   always  to  rally   mo  about  this 

ildish  amour  ;  and,  at  last,  many  years  after,   when   1   was 

itcen>  she  told  me  one  day,  **  Oh,  Byron,  1  have  had  a  letter 

010  Edinburgh,  from    Miss  Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweet- 

itart  Mary  Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr,  Co*/*     And  what  was  my 

Biwer?     1   really  cannot  explain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at 

iat  moment ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions,  and 

*  Nar  le«s  praiseworthy  are  tlie  ladies  tltrte, 
The  lionoiw  of  that  noble  fumilie 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be/ 

Speksot,  Colin  Cloui. 
them  to  consider  the  'Fairy  Queen'  as  the  most  precions  jewel  of 
ct' — Gibbon. 
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alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that  after  I  grew  better  she 
generally  avoided  the  subject — to  me — and  contented  herself 
with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.' 

Instances  of  similar  precocity  in  men  of  genius  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Dante,  so  we  learn  from  the  '  Vita  Nuora,'  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  he  first  saw  the  '  glorious  lady,'  who,  he 
says  ^  from  that  time  forth  held  sovereign  empire  over  my  soul/ 
Alfieri,  who  had  been  a  lover  at  the  same  age,  considers  such 
early  sensibility  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  a  soul  formed  for  the 
fine  arts.  Canova  used  to  say  that  he  perfectly  well  remembered 
having  been  in  love  when  but  five  years  old ;  and  Kotzebue 
states  in  his  Autobiography  that  he  was  but  seven  when  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  lady,  who  afterwards  became  his  aunt. 

Another  of  Lord  Byron's  boyish  passions  is  thus  described  in 
his  Diary  :  ^  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  It 
was  the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret 
Parker  (daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals 
Parker),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have 
long  forgotten  the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
forget  her — her  dark  eyes — her  long  eye-lashes — her  completely 
Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure !  I  was  then  about  twelve — she 
rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her  spine, 
and  induced  consumption.  ...  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness, 
being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some 
years  afterwards  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull 
one.'     We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

'  It  was  in  the  year  1803,'  says  Moore,  *  that  his  heart,  already 
twice,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  with  the  childish  notion  that  it 
loved,  conceived  an  attachment  which — young  as  he  was,  even 
then,  for  such  a  feeling — sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give 
a  colour  to  all  his  future  life.'  Newstead  Abbey  was  then  let 
to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  and  Mrs.  Byron  was  living  in  lodgings 
at  Nottingham  ;  but  Lord  Byron,  during  his  Harrow  vacations, 
was  a  constant  guest  both  at  Newstead  and  Annesley,  at  each  of 
which  houses  he  had  a  bed.  He  was  in  daily  intercourse  with 
the  heiress  of  Annesley,  two  years  older  than  himself — a  fatal 
disparity,  which  was  painfully  brought  home  to  him  by  over- 
hearing (or  being  told  of)  her  saying  to  her  maid,  *Do  you 
think  I  could  care  anything  for  that  lame  boy?'  This  speech, 
he  says,  went  like  a  shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late  at 
night  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly  darted  out  of  the  house, 
and,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newstead.  Goethe  was  similarly  affected  on 
hearing,  at  the  same  age,  that  his  first  love,  the  Gretchen  of 

*  Faust,' 
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*Fftnjt,'  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  child  whom  she  had  never 
n^^etl  otherwise  than  as  a  younger  brother. 

Whatever  hopes  Lord  Bjron  may  have  cherished   still,  were 
crashed  by  Miss  Cha worth's  engaj^ement  to  Mr.  Musters,  who, 
it  was  announced,  was  to  take  her  family  name.     Her  youthful 
admirer^s  parting-  address  to  her  on  leaving  Annesley  for  Harrow 
ift  the  autumn  oi  1804  was  :  'The  next  time  I  see  you  I  suppose 
jott  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth  ? '    *  I  hope  so,'  was  the  reply.     The 
ania^e  took  place  in  the  following  year,  and  Moore  states 
istiactiy  that  a  person  who  was  present  when  the  first  iotelli- 
ffoce  of   the    event    was    communicated   to   Lord   Byron,   thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received :   *  His   mother 
Jiid,  ** Byron,  I  have  some  news  for  you," — "  Well,  what  is  it?'* 
*Take  out  your  handkerchief  first,  for  you  will  want  it." — 
se!"^ — '*  Take  out  your  handkercliief,  I  say."     He  did 
Ho,  to  humour  her.      ^'  Miss  Chaworth  is  married,*'     An  expres- 
sion very  peculiar,  impossible  to  describe,  passed  over  his  pale 
face,  and  he  hurried  his  handkerchief  into   his   pocket,  saying, 
with  an  affected  air  of  coldness  and  nonchalance,  **  Is  that  all  ?'* 
— **  Why,  I  expected  you  would  have  been  plunged  in  grief*"— 
made  no  reply,  and  soon  began  to  talk  about  something 

iThcre  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  story;  but  Mr.  .JeaflTre- 
ofter  asking  whether  it  is  credible  that  a  mother  could 
•Te  behaved  so  cruelly  to  her  son— a  mother  who  seldom 
Hissed  an  opportunity  of  fretting  him — or  that   he  could  have 

been  80  affected  by  the  announcement  of  an  anticipated  event, 

*  ilig^nantly  exclaims  : — 

*Iii  the  name  of  nliatcver  little  common  Benso  may  bo  found  in  this 

world,  ontsido  lunatic  asylums,  is  it  eonccivftblo  that  under  all 

&  circumstances  Byroii  can  have  first  ht)ard  of  the  wedding  in  the 

4iUg)Qd  manner  ?     The  whole  Btory  is  nothing  more  than  a  clarasy 

ctiou   (with   variations)  of  the   story  of  the  way  in  which 

iras  suddenly  informred  of  Mary  DaiF's  marriage, — which  took 

F|n   the  year   before  Miss  C  ha  worth  *8  marriage.     Either  the 

ator  who  was  present  at  the  scene  "  mixed  the  two  Maries,"  so  as 

JwliBtituta  the  wrong  one  for  the  right  one ;  or  Moore  was  himself 

the  laaker  of  the  mistake.     It   is  quite   conceivable   that   Mfxvre 

unuidled  the  story,  which  "  the  narrator  "  told  cM>rrectly.* 

The  first  time  Lord  Byron  met  Mrs.  Chaworth  after  her 
iniage  was  at  Annesley,  where  he  dined  shortly  before  his 
parture  from  England,  He  commemorates  the  interview  in 
well-known  verses  beginning  'Well — thou  art  happy/ 
■cording  t«  his  own  account,  he  stood  the  trial  tolerably 
il ;  but  when  her  little  daughter  was  brought  into  the  room, 

H  2  he 
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he  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  suppressed  his  emotion  witbv 
difficulty : — 

^  When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 
But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake.' 

The  verses  ^To   a   Lady  on   being   asked   my  Reason  to*^ 
quitting   England   in  the  Spring,'  breathe  the   same  feeling^^ 
which  is  heightened  to  intensity  in  :  ^  Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest 
Prayer.'     In  the  verses  *•  To  a  Lady '  of  a  later  date,  he  brings  «» 
direct  accusation  of  broken  vows : — 

^  Oh !  had  my  fate  been  join*d  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token, 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 
They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving.' 

In  his  Diary  of  1822  he  gives  a  more  prosaic  account  of  the 
kind  of  encouragement  he  received.  *  Our  meetings  were  stolen 
ones,  and  a  gate  leading  from  Mr.  Chaworth's  grounds  to  those 
of  my  mother  was  the  place  of  our  interviews.  But  the  ardour 
was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  serious ;  she  was  volatile :  she 
liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed  at  me 
as  a  boy;  she,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that  wa& 
something  to  make  verse  upon.  Had  I  married  her,  perhaps, 
the  whole  tenour  of  my  life  would  have  been  different.' 

Amongst  the  ^Stanzas  to  *  *  *  On  Leaving  England,'  we 
find : — 

'  I've  tried  another's  fetters,  too. 

With  charms,  perchance,  as  fair  to  view ; 

And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 

Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 

A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one/ 

He  tried  the  fetters  of  many  others  before  his  return.  There- 
were  the  Admiral's  daughter  at  Cadiz,  who  fastened  on  his 
imagination  at  the  Opera,  and  his  fair  hostess  at  Seville,  to 
whom  he  made  love  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and  ^  went 
on  prosperously  both  as  a  linguist  and  a  lover,'  till  she  took 
a  fancy  to  a  ring,  and  quarrelled  with  him  for  declining  to 
transfer  it  from  his  own  finger  to  hers.  *Soon  after  this  I 
sailed  for  Malta,  and  there  parted  with  both  my  heart  and  ring/ 

Their 
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Their  new  possessor  was  Mrs,  Spencer  Smith,  the  Florence  of 
'Childe  Harold':— 

*  Swreet  Florence !  could  another  ever  shaiG 
This  wayward  loveless  Leiirt^  it  would  be  thine, 
Bui  checked  by  everj  lie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  ofiering  ac  the  Bhrine, 
Nop  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine/ 

When  fancy  succeeds  fancy,  as  the  light  clouds  follow  each 
other  across  the  sky,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  any  one  of  them 
exercised  an  enduring  influence  on  conduct  or  cbaracter.  Lord 
Bjroa  might  have  taken  for  his  motto:  *Je  change  d\>bjet, 
mail  la  passion  reste  ; '  but  the  one  feeling  which  survives  the 
itonns  of  passion,  and   is   constantly    rising  to  the  surface  as 

[thejcalm  down,  is  that  associated  with  the  memory  of  Mary 
Chaworth.  Thus,  in  the  'Epistle  to  a  Friend,*  Oct.  11,  1811, 
lieiiitUl  reverting  to  his  blighted  hopes  and  the  parting  scene 

LAt  Aunesley : — 

And  /  have  acted  well  my  pai't, 
And  made  my  cheek  belio  my  heart, 
lie  turn 'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  thai  woman's  slave  ;— 
Have  kisa'd,  aB  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas  I  in  eaeh  caroBS 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less,' 

Another  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  his  mind 

^*i  haunted     by    the    same    image    is    'The    Dream/     Yet 

klr,  JeafTreson  insists  that  the  impression  left  by  Mary  Chaw  or  th 

*as  faint  and    transitory   in  comparison   with    that   which    he 

^taioed  of  Margaret  Parker ;   and  we  arc  asked  to  believe  that 

iliithole  life  was  coloured  by  a  chiklish  passion  for  a  girl  who 

.  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  of  thirteen  :   that,  above  all,  she 

^33  the  original   of  Thyrza,  to   whom  five  of  the  Occasional 

"octns  are  addressed.     This,  too,  In  the  teeth  of  his  own  avoival 

4atahe  inspired  only  a  very  dull  elegy,  and  of  the  palpable  fact 

4at  be   was   less  affected   by  her   death  than  by  Mary  DuU^'s 

Jfiarriage.     The  coincidences  on  which  Mr,  JeafTreson  relies  are 

ght  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  internal 

Ifldence  of  the  elegy  and  the  Occasional   Poems,     The  elegy, 

ritten  when    be  was   fourteen    and    publishe<l    in    *  Hours  of 

dlencss,'  begins : — 

'  Hush*d  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom^ 
Nut  e*eu  a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 
While  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret^e  tomb, 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love.* 

Froia 
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From  the  verses  to  Thyrza  it  appears  that  her  lover  shrant 
from  asking  where  she  was  buried,  and  trembled  at  the  bare 
thought  of  gazing  on  her  grave  : — 

*  Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  eay,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said. 
By  all,  save  one,  perehauce  forgot, 
Ah  i  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ?  * 

And  again  in  another  poem  : — 

*  I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 
So  I  behold  them  not,* 

Still  more  decisive  is  the  fourth  stanza  of  '  One  more  Struggle- 
and  I  am  Free/  suggested  by  the  story  of  the  two  lovers  who 
agreed  to  gaze  upon  the  moon  at  a  given  hour  of  the  evening  : — 

*  On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  slrf ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye  : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia*s  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  Jilgean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  inoou — " 

Ah,%^  it  gleQm'd  upon  her  grave  I ' 

Thyrza,  therefore,  was  living  when  he  left  England  in  1809, 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Margaret  Parker,  The  first  of 
the  five  poems  on  her  death  is  dated  Oct  11,  1811,  and  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  he  writes  to  Mr.  Dallas ;  *  1  have  been 
again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost  one  very  dear  to 
me  in  happier  times :  hut  *'  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
grief,'*  and  *' supped  full  of  horrors,"  till  I  have  become  callous; 
nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  which,  five  years  ago,  would 
have  bowed  my  head  to  the  earth.' 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Jeaffrcson  in  departing  from  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events.  A  fter  discussing  the  Thyrza  question,. 
he  takes  us  to  Cambridge,  where  *  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity'  went 
into  residence  in  October  1805.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  had  a 
small  circle  of  particular  friends,  whom  he  would  never  have 
conciliated  so  studiously  and  drawn  so  closely  to  his  heart  had 
he  valued  men  chiefly  for  their  hereditary  distinctions  \  — 

*  Let  it  not  he  inferred  from  what  appears  on  a  former  page  that, 
in  associating  himself  so  closely  with  the  &V6  other  membera  of  his 
particular  "  Trinity  set,'^  the  young  peer  can  he  credited  with  any 
sort  of  condesceufltou,  or  that  it  could  possibly  have  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  one  of  those  five  gentlemen  to  thmk  of  himself,  even  for 

a  moment, 
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at,  as  being  honoured  by  tho  peers  regard,  because  he  was  a 

tlj  this  might  have  been  talc  en  for  granted  when  it  is 
I  ri'incmbered  that  the  'set'  included  Charles  Skinner  Matthews, 

H'illiam  Bankes,  Hodgson,  Scrope  Davies,  Robert  Milnes 
'  (lather  of  Lord  Houghton),  and   Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton), 

'wlio^  after  holding  firmly  to  his  fellow-traveller  through  good 

rrport  and  evil  report,  stood  forth  the  vindicator  of  his  memory 
I  then  twice  ten  years  had  passed  over  the  poet's  grave/  We 
'lie  not   aware   to  what    particular  vindication  Mr.  Jeaffreson 

lUudcs,  but,  according  to  him,  it  has  been  left  lamentably 
LincDinplete  :— 

^Eagbteen  long  years  hence,— eighteen  long  years,  duriug  which 
ftttiay  of  those  who  are  now  living  will  have  gone  from  this  life, — 
h  world  will  have  under  its  eye  the  book  which  wull  afford  the 
^'^ff,  that  Byron's  college  friend  was  more  than  justified  in  saying 
^bt  be  said  well  nigh  forty  years  since,  in  the  poet  s  defence  against 
%  charges  preferred  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  K  eighteen  long  years  were  no  more  thou 
sigliteen  short  months,  ikiB  book  irould  not  have  been  written.  But 
^h  ghould  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  people  during  the  next  eighteen 
JTs  bo  rcfiuired  to  live  and  die  unth'r  false,  hideouny  and  depraving 
i  of  what  is  posjtible  in  Vhrisiian  human  nature  in  this  nineteenth 
i*fy, — and  all  because  the  evidence,  left  by  Lord  Broughton  for  a 
iippier  century,  is  withhold  from  them  ?  The  time  must,  however, 
waited  out ;  people  in  the  meanwhile  eomforting  themselves  as 
lor  befit  can  with  Lord  Broughton's  assurance  that,  though  **  Lord 
bad  failings^ — many  failings  certainly,  he  was  untainted  with 
'  vioee ;  and  his  virtues,  liis  good  (j^ualities,  were  all  of  the 
border,"* 

^  So  evidence  Is  still  wanting  to  clear  Lord  Byron's  memory 
fcin  the  most  revolting  charges  brought  against  him ;  evidence 
»hich  has  been  of  set  purpose  w^ithheld,  till  it  will  be  next  to 
^iklneless,  by  the  professed  guardian  of  his  fame!  It  is  difficult 
<« imagine  a  statement  more  dishonouring  to  both,  but  fortunately 
it  can  be  shown  to  have  not  the  semblance  of  foundation,  beyond 
fact  that  Lord  Broughton  left  some  boxes  of  papers  under 
al*  not  to  be  opened  till  thirty  years  after  his  death*  These 
r  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Byron  Papers,  kept  perfectly 
<listinct  in  separate  boxes  and  unsealed,  are  in  the  possession  of 
Wd  Broughton's  eldest  daughter  and  representative,  Lady 
oahester,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  them  as  she  may  think 
He  also  left  five  volumes  of  Memoirs  (printed  in  1865),  in 
icKhe  speaks  of  his  inclination  to  reply  to  *  Remarks,'  touching 
;  'Separation/  published  by  Lady  Byron  in  1830,    *  I  consulted 

friends, 
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friends,  and  amongst  them  Lord  Holland,  who  strongly  reo 
mended  silence,  and  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  lady  wc 
be  more  annoyed  if  she  were  left  unnoticed  than  if,  whe) 
wrong  or  right,  she  had  to  figure  in  a  controversy.  I  was 
from  wishing  to  annoy  at  all :  my  sole  wish  was  to  do  my  d 
by  my  friend,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  that  sufficiently  by  Ic 
ing  behind  me,  to  be  used  if  necessary,  a  full  and  scrupuloi 
accurate  account  of  the  transaction  in  question.  I  shall  cont 
myself  here  with  asserting  that  it  was  not  fear  on  the  par 
Lord  Byron,  that  persuaded  him  to  separate  from  his  w 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  ready  to  "  go  into  court,"  as  t 
callit.' 

This  account  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Dorches 
Its  purport  is  well  known.  It  substantially  confirms 
account  given  by  Moore.  It  distinctly  alleges  that  L 
Byron  refused  to  sign  the  deed  of  separation  till  all  the  cuir 
scandals  were  disclaimed,  whether  emanating  from  Lady  Bj: 
or  npt ;  and  that  they  were  one  and  all  disclaimed  in  her  na 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Wilmot  Horton.  Now  w 
are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  who,  obviously  knowing  nothing 
the  essential  documents  or  facts,  takes  upon  himself  to  asi 
that  Lord  Broughton  adopted  the  most  unjustifiable  course  t 
could  be  adopted,  and  that  Lord  Byron's  memory  lies  under 
most  revolting  stigma  for  want  of  proofs,  deliberately  withb 
by  the  most  trusted  of  his  friends  ?  * 

In  a  passage  immediately  preceding  we  are  told  t 
Lord  Broughton  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  serious  nat 
of  some  of  his  friend's  failings.  *He  often  had  occasion 
observe,  and  took  occasion  to  deplore,  the  selfishness,  which 
regarded  as  the  dark  blot  and  doleful  blemish  of  the  po 
character.'  This  is  contrary  to  the  impression  of  all  L 
Broughton's  surviving  relatives  and  friends  who  ever  heard  I 
talk  of  Lord  Byron,  of  whom  he  writes :  *  He  was  honours 
and  open  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was  generous  and  he  was  ki 
He  was  affected  by  the  distress,  and  (rarer  still)  he  was  plei 
with  the  prosperity  of  others.'  How  is  this  to  be  reconc 
with   selfishness,  which   implies   disregard   of  the  feeling! 


*  Although  there  ore  no  scaled-up  Byron  papers,  there  is  in  the  Bi 
Museum  an  open  ooUection  of  Bvron  correspondence,  including  letters 
C/Uptain  and  Mrs.  Byron,  Lord  ana  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Lord  Broug 
Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Wihnot  Horton,  the  Bev.  Frederic  Robertson,  &c 
Mr.  JeufTreson  has  largely  used,  without  naming  or  specijfying  them; 
owing  to  the  entire  omission  of  references,  he  lias  been  unduly  credite 
far  as  this  correspondence  is  concerned)  vrith  peculiar  sources  of  infonn 
not  accest^ibIe  to  others.  He  has  received  no  assistance  from  the  Byrou  or  ] 
family. 

oth 
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ntiieft?  *Warra  and  helpful  sympathy  with  the  diBtrcss  of 
€«h«r»/say«  Dr.  Elze,  *  accompanied  him  through  lifi?.*  '  Mis- 
fortone/  says  Lady  Blessin^ton,  *  was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  connected  him 
with  his  fellow-men.'  A  striking  instance  of  his  impulsive 
generosity  is  given  by  Harness :  *  At  a  time  when  Coleriilge 
wii  in  great  embarrassment,  Rogers,  when  calling  on  Byron, 
diaoced  to  mention  it.  He  immediately  went  to  his  writing- 
<ieik  and  brought  back  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  in^ 
silted  on  its  being  forwarded  to  Coleridge/  '  I  did  not  like 
uking  it,*  said  Rogers,  who  told  me  the  story,  *  for  I  knew  that 
he  was  in  want  of  it  himself/  Harness  adds  that  '  he  was 
alwaji  a  kind  master  to  his  servants,  and,  without  exception, 
^^  they  loved  and  revered  him.* 
H  On  the  2Gth  of  October^  1807,  Lord  Byron  writes  from 
^PCambridge  to  Miss  Pigot,  his  Southwell  friend,  a  lady  of 
^f  cultivation  and  accomplishments: — *  We  have  several  parties 
toe,  and  this  evening  a  large  assortment  of  jockeys,  gamblers, 
boxen,  authors,  parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me, — ^a  precious 
mixture,  but  they  go  on  well  together  ;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  ipice 
of  everything  except  a  jockey.*  In  his  '  Detached  Thoughts,' 
be  says  that  he  was  at  one  time  fond  of  hazard,  but  *  left  off  in 
Ume  without  being  much  a  winner  or  loser/  On  this, 
^^Mr.  Jeaffreson  remarks  : — 

^f  *  When  a  gamester  prates  of  having  ^*  left  ofiT  in  time,  without  being 
isnch  a  winner  or  a  loeer,**  it  may  bo  taken  for  certain  that  he  did 
iiot  leave  oflf  in  time,  or  without  losing  much  more  than  he  won. 
^  youngster,— continually  posting  in  his  own  carnage  to  and  fro 
toween  Cambridge  and  London  and  between  London  and  Southwell, 
keeping  two  riding  horses,  a  groom  and  a  valet,  and  spending  money 
^  t^o  editions  of  poems  printed  for  circulation  amongst  his  friends, 
«wi  another  collection  of  poems  for  public  sale, — could  not  be 
^^P^cted  to  live  within  an  allowance  of  [jerhaps  a  thoupaud  a-year. 
^lit  to  account  for  the  10,000^  of  debt  contracted  in  three  years, 
Wia  must  suppose  that  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity  lost  more  at  hazard 
*J^  he  cared  to  confess  in  a  journal   made  up  for  hi^  biographer'^ 

It  strikes  us  that  a  minor  living  on  borrowed  money,  at 
^^ious  interest,  might  easily  run  up  a  larger  amount  of  debt 
^Uhout  gambling,  and  Lord  Byron  was  more  likely  to  exaggerate 
"|s  losses  at  play  than  to  diminish  them.  His  allowance  at 
^^mbridge  was  500/.  a  year.  His  letters  (in  the  British 
Museum)  to  Mr.  Hanson,  bis  solicitor,  betray  a  normal  state  of 
r^camary  embarrassment.  On  February  8,  1809,  he  writes: 
k'  ^01  dunned  from  morning  to  night/     He  was  on  the  point 
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of  giving  up  his  proposed  expedition  to  the  East  for  want  of 
funds,  when  Mr.  Hanson  contrived  to  raise  6000/.  on  mortgage. 
One  of  his  letters  (Jan.  1807)  pressing  for  money,  begins :  *  I 
tcill  be  much  obliged,'  a  palpable  Scotticism. 

It  suits  Mr.  Jeafireson's  purpose  to  i^present  Lord  BjroDy 
on  his  introduction  to  London  society  in  1812,  as  a  novice, 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  great  or  fine  world,  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  have  his  head  turned  by  it.     But  the  pro- 
vincial society  in  which  he  had  mixed  was  the  best,  and  when, 
during  his  holidays  or  vacations  he  was  not  domesticated  at 
Annesley  or  Newstead,  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  South* 
well,  which  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  dated  New- 
stead,  Oct.  11,  1811 :  *  Now  I  know  a  large  village,  or  small 
town,  about  twelve  miles  off,  where  your  family  would  have  the 
advantage  of  very  genteel  society,  without  the  hazard  of  being 
annoyed  by  mercantile  affluence ;  where  yau  would  meet  with 
men  of  information  and  independence ;  and  where  I  have  friends 
to  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce  you.'     His  rank  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation  in  the   principal   places  which  he 
visited   during  his  travels,  particularly  in   the  East;   and  it 
appears,  from  a  letter  to  his  mother,  that  he  went  amply  provided 
.  with  letters  to  governors,  ambassadors,  and  persons  in  authority. 
At  Constantinople,  where  the  ambassador,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Adair,  offered  him  an  apartment  in  the  embassy,  which 
he  declined,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  tenacity  of  rani* 
Having  arranged  to  form  one  of  the  train  which  was  to  attend 
the  ambassador  on  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  he  laid  claim  to  s 
place  in  the  procession  consistent  with  his  dignity.     '  In  yain 
had  the  Minister  assured  him  that  no  particular  station  could  be 
allotted  to  him ;  that  the  Turks,  in  their  arrangements  for  the 
ceremonial,   considered   only  the  persons  connected   with  the 
embassy,  and  neither  attended   to,  nor  acknowledged,  the  pio- 
cedence  which  our  forms  assign  to  nobility.     Seeing  the  young 
peer  still  unconvinced  by  these  representations,  Mr.  Adair  w»» 
at  length  obliged  .  to  refer  him  to  an  authority,  considered  in- 
fallible on  such  points   of  etiquette,  the  old  Austrian  Inte^ 
nuncio ; — on  consulting  whom,  and  finding  his  opinions  agiee 
fully  with  those  of  the  English  Minister,  Lord  Byron  declared 
himself  perfectly  satisfied.'     Most  of  his  voyages  were  made  in 
British  ships  of  war.     He  was  a  guest  of  the  captain  of  the 
*  Salsette '  when  he  swam  the  Hellespont  from  Sestos  to  Abydoi^ 

'  As  once,  a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prid^ 
Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did.' 

He  and  Mr.   Ekenhead  were  accompanied  by  a  boat,  aod 

when 
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ben  thej  were  halfway  over  they  '  trode  water '  whilst  a  glass 
^braodj  was  handed  to  them.     At  dinner  the  same  day,  Lord 
Ton    was    boasting   of   having    rivalled    Leander,    when   the 
iptain  suggested  that  Leander  had  performed  the  exploit  witb- 
ftt  brandy.     Lord  Byron  was  so  annoyed  at  this  suggestion  that 
soon  afterwards  retired  to  his  own  cabin,  and  tlid  not  re- 
fyyetir  during  the  evening.     He  had  not  quite  recovered  his 
aper   the   day  following,   when   a  party   was  made   to  shoot 
lipes  and  explore  classic  spots  on   the  plain  of  Troy,       On 
cir  arrival  upon  the  ground,  Lord  Byron  left  the  rest,  saying 
sit  he  should  go  and  read  Homer  in  the  original  on  the  tomb  of 
itroclus.     He  had  placed  himself  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the 
li»Qnd  which  passes  for  the  heroes  tomb»  when  one  of  the  party, 
cting  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  doubtful  of  his  Greek, 
Aole  up  behind  him,  snatched   the  book  out  of  bis  hand,  and 
nd  it  to  be  a  volume  of  *  Amours  du  Chevalier  de  Faublas/  * 
In  May,  1810,  he  writes  to  Mr,  Henry  Drury  :  *  Well,  my 
sir,  I  have  been  with  generals  and  admirals,  princes  and 
governors  and  ungovernables,  but  I  have  not  time  or 
Ipcr  to  expatiate.*       In   the  June   following,  to  his  mother: 
have  lived  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest.     I  have  been 
days  in  a  pasha's  palace,  and   have  passed  many  a  night 
la  cowhouse.     I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the  prin- 
i  Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia/     His  experience   of 
lomaiikind    comprised  every  Imaginable  variety,  British  and 
ign»  from  Mary  Chaworth  to  the  Maid  of  Athens.      Vet  Mr. 
af&eson  describes  him  as  one  who,  when  he  entered  the  London 
Ljit  twenty- four  years  of  age,  '  knew  no  more  of  fashionable 
and  the  high  life  than  any  son  of  an  English  parsonage, 
Do,  during  his    education    at   school  and   college,   has    spent 
holidays   in  the  parlour  of  a  small  provincial  town,'  and 
ipeaks  of  ^  the  mutual  attachment  of  Ludy  Caroline  Lamb  and 
the  young   poet,   who   had   learnt    drawing-room    manners    at 
Southwell/     Mr.  Jeaffrcson  is  altogether  wrong  about  this  lady, 
vas  never  a  leader  of  fashion   or   a  '  Queen  of  Society,* 
^h   Lady  Morgan    mistook   her  for  one.      The  'mutual 
uent '    wa5    shortlived.      Lord    Byron    writes   to   Moore, 
jiber  17,  1816:  'By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
'*Glenarvon.**     Madame  de  Stael  lent   it   to  me.     As  for  the 
tieness,  the  picture  can't  be  good.      I  did  not  sit  long  enough." 
oc  date  of  the  dagger  scene  at  Lady  Heathcote's  was  July  5, 
and  the  *  Remember  Thee*  verses  were  written  about 


*  Ttild  the  writer  by  Captain  MurkJand,  R.N.,  one  of  the  officers  present  ou 
h  (jcoi«loii8— the  sw'iiDimug  ol  the  Ikllefspoat  and  iha  cxpeditiou  to  the  Plain 
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the  same  time.*     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  absorbed  in  another 

{lassion,  of  which  Ladj  Melbourne  was  the  confidante;  this 
asted  till  we  find  him  bursting  with  indignation  at  being 
thrown  over  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  July  13,  1813^ 
a  week  after  the  scene  at  Lady  Heathcote's,  he  writes  to  Mooxe: 

'  Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly  inclined — ^remember  I  sw 
but  inclined — to  be  seriously  enamour^  of  Lady  A.  F.'  (AdaUub 
Forbes) — '  but  this  *  *  has  ruined  all  my  prospects.  Howeyer,  yon 
know  her ;  is  she  clever,  or  sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  wmM 
do — I  scratch  out  the  tnU,  1  don't  ask  as  to  her  beauty — ^that  I  sei 
but  my  circumstances  are  mending,  and  were  not  my  other  prospects 
blackening,  I  would  take  a  wife,  and  that  should  be  the  woman,  had 
I  a  chance.    I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but  better  than  I  did.' 

Again,  August  22,  1813:— 

*  P.S. — I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flippant  and  rather  oold-hetiiil 
letter !  let  it  go,  however.  I  have  said  nothing,  either,  of  the  brilliiit 
sex ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  far  more  serious,  (od 
entirely  new,  scrape  than  any  of  the  last  twelve  months, — and  that  is 
Kaying  a  good  deal.  It  is  unlucky  we  can  neither  live  with  nor  " 
without  these  women.' 

August  28,  1813  :— 

*  After  all,  we  must  end  in  marriage  ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  delightful  than  such  a  state  in  the  country,  reading  the  connfy 
newspaper,  &c.  Seriously,  I  would  incorporate  with  any  woman  rf 
decent  demeanour  to-morrow — that  is,  I  would  a  month  ago,  bat,  at 
present,  *  *  */ 

He  had  broken  as  completely  as  he  could  break  with  Ladr  4 

Caroline,  when  the  first  proposal  (Oct  1813)  was  made  throupi  :■ 

Lady  Melbourne  to  Miss  Milbanke,  and  Lady  Melbourne  had  ^ 

nothing  to  do  with  the  second.    Mr.  JeafTreson,  however,  main-  ^  ^ 

tains  that  Lady  Melbourne  had  determined  to  get  him  married  j 
offhand,  to  sever  the  connection  with  her  daughter-in-law  and 
secure  an  advantageous  marriage  for  her  niece. 

'  If  he  married  the  future  Lord  Melbourne's  first  cousin,  his  intimaoj 
with  the  future  Lady  Melbourne  would  be  so  much  a  matter  of  oonrfl^ 
that  no  one  would  gossip  about  it  maliciously.  As  a  member  of  tha 
Melbourne  connection,  indeed  of  the  Melbourne  family,  he  would  hVOB 
a  strong  domestic  interest  in  the  social  honour  and  credit  of  the  Lanibt' 

A  little  further  on  we  read :  *  Being  Lady  Melbourne's  niec^ 
Miss  Milbanke — a  young  woman  of  abundant  intelligence*^^ 
knew  well  enough  why  her  aunt  was  so  desirous  of  seeing  b^ 

*  The  cird  and  verses  «re  given  in  tlio  *  Quarterly  Review  *  for  JaQuarj,  IS'?"' 
Art.  *  Lord  Molboum<'.' 
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Lidr  Bjron.'  1q  a  subsequent  page  Ladj  Byron  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving"  her  cousin,  after  the  separation,  with  these 
words :  *  I  know  all,  Lady  Caroline.  He  has  told  me  all,  and 
T0n  could  have  saved  me  from  all  mj  miser j.'  We  are  then 
rfminded  of  '  the  abundant  evidence  that  Byron*s  marriage 
was  a  love  match,*  and  told  that  *  his  journals  show  how 
ileadilj  his  tender  concern  for  ^liss  Milbanke  deepened  and 
strengthened  throughout  the  two  jears  following  her  refusal 
_of  his  first  offer.'  His  journals  and  letters  show  the  exact 
^Jl — 

^'Somfnber  30»  1813. — Yestaidayj  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 
bdk,  which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situation  ajid  friendship  i& 
0!ii8! — mihoid  one  apark  of  love  on  either  mde^  and  produced  by 
circumstancefi  which  in  general  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side  and 
iiWDOQ  on  the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and  very  little 
ipoOdd,  which  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a  girl  of  twenty — a  jHseresB 
thit  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right-Hin  only  child,  and  a  mvante,  who 
Ins  always  had  her  own  way-  She  is  a  poetess— a  mathematician — 
I  fflstaphyBician,  and  yet,  withal,  very  kind,  generous*  and  gentle, 
witii  very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head  would  be  turned  with 
yUhcT  acquisitions,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages/ 

*Most  readers  (remarks  Mr.  Jeaffrcsoo)  will  detect  the  work- 
ing of  love  in  this  memorandum — ^and  all  the  more  clearly,  on 
•ccoimt  of  the  writer's  disclaimer  of  any  spark  of  love/  Will 
most  readers  detect  the  workings  of  love  for  Miss  Milbanke  in 
the  following  entry  ft>r  January  16,  1814?— 

*  I  am  getting  rather  into  admJmtion  of  *  ♦,  the  yoimgest  sister  of 
*  *.  A  wife  would  he  my  salvation.  I  am  sure  the  wives  of  my 
■^Qaintances  have  hitherto  done  me  little  good.  *  *  is  beautiful^  bnt 
nrj  young,  and»  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen  enough  to 
js«ige ;  besides,  I  hate  an  «rpri'/  in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love 
mo  is  very  probable,  nor  shall  I  love  her.  But,  on  my  system,  and 
the  modem  system  in  general,  that  don*t  signify.  The  business  (if 
It  came  to  business)  wonld  probably  ho  arranged  l>etween  papa  and 
toe,  8he  would  have  her  own  way  ;  I  am  good-humoured  to  women, 
tod  docile;  and,  if  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  which  I  should 
try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very  comfortable  couple/ 

He  »ays,  in  'Beppo/  that  although  he  had  seen  thousands  of 
Isiir  ladies  in  their  prime — 

*  I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 
The  name  of  this  Aurora  Fll  not  mention/ 

This  Aurora  was  Miss  Rawdon,  afterwards  Lady  William 
Russoll,  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  accomplished  as  well  as 
beautifol  women  of  her  time.     Lord  Byron  had  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  verifying  his  observations  of  her  bloom  when  (as  he  recov 
in  one  of  his  journals^  he  sat  next  her  at  supper  at  the  masqm 
ball  given  by  Whites  Club  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  tl 
summer  of  1814.  He  made  an  overture  (for  it  was  not  quite 
proposal)  of  marriage  through  her  mother,  who  gave  him  i 
encouragement,  and  the' feeling  which  prompted  it  cooled  dow 
or  was  transferred  to  another  object. 

His  marriage  was  brought  about  and  marked  by  circoi 
stances  very  unlike  those  which  commonly  distinguish  a  Ion 
match.  Writing  from  memory,  Moore  states  that  his  on 
account  of  them,  as  given  in  his  *  Memoirs '  ran  thus :  *  A  perw 
who  had  for  some  time  stood  high  in  his  affection  and  coni 
dence,  observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was  the  state  bo 
of  his  mind  and  prospects,  advised  him  strenuously  to  marr] 
and,  after  much  discussion,  he  consented.  The  next  point  I 
consideration  was — who  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice ;  ai 
while  his  friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself  named  Mi 
Milbanke.  To  this,  however,  his  adviser  strongly  objected,- 
rcmarking  to  him,  that  Miss  Milbanke  had  at  present  no  fortun 
and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  man 
without  one ;  that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  whic 
would  not  at  all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of  these  represei 
tations,  he  agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for  hii 
to  the  other  lady  named,  which  was  accordingly  done  ; — and  a 
answer,  containing  a  refusal,  arrived  as  they  were,  one  mornin] 
sitting  together.  "  You  see,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  that  after  al 
Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be  the  person  ; — I  will  write  to  her 
He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment,  and,  as  soon  as  he  ha 
finished,  his  friend,  remonstrating  still  strongly  against  hi 
choice,  took  up  the  letter, — but,  on  reading  it  over,  observer 
**  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very  pretty  letter  ; — it  is  a  pity  it  shoul 
not  go.  I  never  read  a  prettier  one." — "  Then  it  shall  go,"  sai 
Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off,  on  tt 
instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fate.' 

In  a  letter  to  Moore,  Sept.  20,  1814,  announcing  the  accep 
ance,  he  says :  '  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  real] 
know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not  enquire.'  To  Moor 
*  Oct.  7 ;  P.S. — By  the  way  my  wife  elect  is  perfection,  and 
hear  of  nothing  but  her  merits  and  her  wonders,  and  that  si 
is  "  very  pretty."  Her  expectations,  I  am  told,  are  great ;  bi 
tvhaty  I  have  not  asked.  /  have  not  seeii  her  these  ten  month 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  see  her,  for  it  was  not  ti 
the  end  of  December  that  he  set  out  for  Seaham  to  claim  h 
bride.  *  On  his  arrival  in  town,'  says  Moore,  *  he  had,  upc 
enquiring  into  the  state  of  bis  affairs,  found  them  in  so  utter 
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&  oooditioii  as  to  fill  him  nitli  some  alarnii  und 

fvtn  to  ■■■gg'-^  lo  bis  mind  the  prudence  of  defeiring  his  mar* 

riaift    The  die  wm»^  however*  cast*  and  he  had  now  no  alter- 

fifttiTe  bat  io  proceed/     He  was  so  impressed  with  the  state  of 

hk  aiain  dimt  be  made  it  known  to  the  lad)%  and  sngi^etted  the 

poftpooeiDait  of  the  marriage  for  a  year  or  two,  during  which 

thcjshoald  consider  themselves  as  engaged.     She  c1ecline<1  this 

airangement,  and  thej  were   married   on  the  2nd  of  Janitarjir^ 

1815*     *  I  was  present,*  wrote  Lord  Broughton,  *  at  the  marriage 

of  tlus  ladv  with  my  friend,  and  handed  her  into  the  carriage 

which  took  the  bride  and  bridegToom  away.     Shaking  hands 

irith  Lad  J  Byron,  I   wished  her  all  happiness.     Her  answer 

wjis, '  If  1  am  not  happy,  it  w*ili  be  my  own  fault/ 

There  is  a  beaatilul  passage  in  'The  Dream,*  describing 
How,  as  the  poet  stood  at  the  altar,  his  thoughts  revfrttnl  to 
Aimeslej ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  the  wedding  in 
thc*Mcmoirs,*  *he  knelt  down,  he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clfTgTtinan  ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes, — his  thoughts  were 
eliewliere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  Cf>ngratulati<>n8 
the  bystanders,  to  find  that  he  was — married/ 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  treats  the  *  Memoirs '  as  unworthy  of  rretlJt,  ami 
*The  Dream  '  as  a  pure  fiction  of  no  autobiographical  Wfigbt  or 
>4lae,  written  to  annoy  Lady  Byron  when  she  clpclinrd  a  pro* 
|><»sal  for  reconciliation  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Madame  de 
i^la^L  It  is  his  opinion  that  *  if  Margaret  Parker  had  lived,  the 
vorld  would  never  have  heard  much  of  the  pf»et*s  other  nnisin, 
Mary  Chaw^orth,  or  been  invited  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
domestic  trials  of  the  lady  who,  to  every  one's  misfortune, 
Ijecame  the  poet*s  wife.'  Moore  thought  that  Lord  UyrtKU 
niighl  have  turned  out  a  good  husband  if  he  had  married  a 
damsel  whom  Moore  had  in  his  eye  for  him.  Lord  B)Ton 
kimielf  was  convinced  that  he  should  have  been  happy  with 
Manr  Chaworth.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whetlicr  hn  would 
kare  got  on  smoothly  for  any  length  of  time  with  any  wnman 
to  whom  he  was  legally  bound  for  life.  *  I  have  no  conception/ 
^e  writes  deliberately,  *of  any  existence  that  duration  would 
not  render  tiresome.'  He  always  speaks  of  marriage,  in  a  tone 
«f  lerity,  as  a  matter  of  social  arrangement,  independent  of  the 
affections  or  the  heart.  His  bachelor  hours  and  habits,  into 
which  he  speedily  relapsed,  were  fatal  to  domestic  comfort.  In 
-i  letter  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  Feb.  3,  181*^  Lady  Byron  writes:  *  1 
irill  tiow  only  recal  to  Lord  Byron's  mind  his  avowed  and 
lasannomitable  aversion  to  the  married  state,  and  the  desire 
*od  dcCenniDation  he  has  expressed  ever  since  Hi  cmnmnwe* 
^^  to  free  himself  from   that  bondage,  as   finding   it   quite 
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insupportable,  though  candidly  acknowledging  that  no  effort  of 
duty  or  afTection  has  been  wanting  on  my  part.'  This  being 
so,  the  separation  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  few  months  of  what  he  called  their  treacle  moon  were  but 
*  the  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below,'  He  always 
said  that  the  causes  of  the  separation  lay  too  much  on  the 
surface  to  be  accepted  by  the  lovers  of  mystery.  Their  real 
character  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Lady  Byron's  letters  to 
Mrs.  Leigh,  published  in  this  Review  in  October  1869  and 
January  IS 70.  His  pecuniary  embarrassments  had  come  upon 
him  in  the  most  humiliating  shape.  In  less  than  a  year  after 
the  marriage  there  were  ten  ejtecutions  in  bis  house.  His 
books  were  in  the  custody  of  bailiffs.  The  matrimonial  tie, 
which  had  no  longer  the  gloss  of  novelty,  galled  and  fretted 
him.  He  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  health*  with  nervous  irri- 
tability increased  by  stimulants*  Mn  Hodgson  told  Mr.  Henry 
GreviUe  that  on  going  to  Lord  Byron  at  his  request,  alter  Lady 
Byron  went  away,  he  found  him  ^  perfectly  mad/  Both  before 
and  after  her  departure,  the  correspondence  between  her  and  her 
sister-in-law  turns  on  his  mental  condition  and  the  best  mode 
of  treating  it.  *As  for  seeking  a  cure  in  worldly  dissipation,' 
she  writes,  'it  is  adding  to  the  evil,  ,  .  *  At  the  same  time  I 
would  have  his  mind  diverted  from  itself  by  every  possible^ 
means  that  would  not  lead  to  accession  of  the  disease,  and  so  far 
from  considering  my  own  tastes,  1  would  court  Lady  — — ^*s 
society  for  him,  mr  anythinfj  in  ihi&  worlds  to  arrest  its  fatal 
course,     I  know  in  what  it  must  end,  if  it  increases/ 

This  does  not  sound  as  if  the  capital  wrong  was  infidelity,  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  could  hardly  have  suspected  Lady  Byron  of  extreme 
sensitiveness  on  this  point j  when  she  reported  a  conversation 
with  him  on  his  return  from  the  theatre  one  evening  in  February 
in  which  he  owned  to  having  '  flirted  too  openly  with  actresses'  j 
or  when  she  wrote,  *  I  hear  he  has  been  flirting,  and  something 

more,  with  Miss  B V:  or  when  she  mentioned  a  letter  from 

Lady  F.,  received  about  the  same  time,  inviting  him  to  join  her 
at  Paris.  Lady  Byron  had  also  heard  of  his  imputed  intimacy 
with  a  beautiful  actress,  Mrs,  Mardyn,  who  narrowly  missed 
being  hissed  off  the  stage  on  his  account.  If  therefore  a  rumour 
of  another  questionable  connection  had  reached  her,  she  would 
hardly  have  regarded  it  as  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Lady  Byron  states  that,  in  her  uncertainty  as  to  the  alleged 
mental  derangement,  she  tokl  her  parents  that,  if  she  were  to 
consider  his  past  conduct  as  that  of  a  person  of  sound  mind^ 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  return  to  him.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  was  arranged  that  Lady  Noel  should  go  to  London  ta 
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roaralt  the  ablest  advisers,  legal  and  medical.     '  She  was  em- 
poirered  by  me  to  take  legal  opinions  on  a  written  statement  of 
inine,  though  1  iheji  had  reasons  for  reserving  a  part  of  the  case 
irom  the  knowledge  even  of  my  father  and  mother/     Lady  Noel 
w-ent  to  London  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  January,     About  a  fort- 
night afterwards  Lady  Byron  followed,  and  told  the  whole  case  to 
her  counsel^  who  then  declared  that  they  would  be  no  parties 
to  a  reconciliation.      This  is  confirmed  in  a  published  letter 
Hjr  Dr*  Lushington.     The  reserved  statement  was  also  commu- 
nicated to  Sir  Samuel  Romillyj  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  and  three 
Of  four  others.     What  could  it  be  ?     The  authorized  disclaimer 
to  Lord  Broughton  proves  that  it  was  not  either  of  the  current 
scandals ;   and  its  general  nature  may  be  collected  from  Lady 
Bjron's  letter  to  her  aunt,  Lady  Melbourne^  April  17th,  1816, 
in  which    she   declares :    *  I   did   not    admit  from    any  person 
A«  ilightest  interference  in  regard  to  the  separation  until  my 
<>WB  determination   was  irrevocably   formed  from  my  personal 
^xprrience  and  positive  knowledge  (these  words  are  interlined  in 
the  autograph)  of  the  facts  that  necessitated  that  measure/ 

The  most  plausible  solution  of  the  mystery  is  that  the 
offence  w*as  violent  language  affecting  her  parents  (or  one  of 
tbem)  and  herself:  the  least  tenable  theory  is  the  one  now 
itarted  or  adopted  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  :  that  the  crowning  offence 
WM  an  intrigue  with  Jane  Clermont,  the  mother  of  AUcgra, 
tliscovered  by  Mrs.  Clermont  and  communicated  by  her  to 
Lady  Byron  whilst  the  separation  was  pending: — 
*A  beantifol  brunette,  with  fine  though  irregular  features,  this 
.  jiil  of  a  wayward  flpirit  and  Italian  aspect  called  on  Byron,  as  a 
^•fiWOB  of  power  in  the  Drary  Lane  Theatre,  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  domestic  troables.  Claire's  purpose  in  the  visit  was  to 
ask  the  poet  to  introduce  her  as  an  actress  to  the  stage.  The  girl's 
mice  caught  the  ear  of  the  poet,  whose  pulse  always  quickened  at  the 
sound  of  his  old  schoolmate's  name  (Clare) ;  and  tho  hrightuess  of 
ier  beauty  charmed  his  fancy.* 

This  is  mere  conjecture :  so  is  the  date  of  the  intimacy.  It 
1*  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  did  not  commence  till  some 
<l^yi  after  Lady  Byron  had  left  London  for  Kirby  Mai  lory,  and 
tbene  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  she  knew  of  it  prior  to 
lU  renewal  at  Geneva,  some  months  after  the  deed  of  separation 
Had  been  signed.  If  Mrs.  Leigh  had  heard  of  it,  there  was  no 
Ttuon  why  she  should  not  have  been  as  frank  about  it  as  about 
the  flirtation  with  the  actresses  or  the  letter  from  Lady  F. 
Again,  an  affair  of  this  kind  was  not  an  offence  that  could  have 
been  attributed  to  insanity  :  nor  one  that  required  to  be  con- 
cealed from  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady   Noel :    nor  one  that   w*^ 
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at  once  have  conviDced  botb  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Samoel 
Romilly  that  a  reconciliatian  was  an  iinpossibilit v.  There  li 
another  hitch  or  incongruity,  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  labours  hm 
and  vainly  to  explain  away.  Lady  Ilyron  says  that,  whenabi 
drew  up  the  written  statement  which  her  mother  carried  to 
London  J  she  reserved  a  part  of  the  case,  the  very  part  wliid 
had  so  ominous  an  effect  on  her  counsel.  She  obviously  hai 
it  io  her  mind  on  her  arrival  at  Kirby  Mai  lory  (Jan.  15)»  anc 
according  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  *  Circumstances  point  to  some  out 
of  the  earlier  days  of  February  1810, — some  day  closclj 
following  on  Sir  Ralph  Noefs  announcement  to  Byron  of  hil 
wife's  desire  for  separation, — as  the  time  at  which  the  poet*i 
brief  association  with  William  Godwin's  ste}>-daughter  began/ 

The  grand  offence  therefore  followed  instead  of  precedinj 
the  resolution  to  separate,  Mr,  Jeaffreson  meets  the  dileoUDt 
by  stating  that  Lady  Byron  was  under  an  illusion  when  (il 
1830)  she  said  thai  she  reserved  any  portion  of  her  caae^ 
*The  additional  statement  that  had  so  great  an  effect  oil 
Dr,  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  either  a  falsi 
statement  (which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable)  or  I 
statement  of  matters  that  came  to  Lady  Byron  after  her  fifll 
communication  to  her  parents.'  She  states  distinctly  that  h 
was  not ;  and  how,  admitting  that  she  is  not  to  be  believed  (M 
this  point,,  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  confirmatory  evidence  o 
Dr.  Lushington  ?  Mr,  Jeaffreson  is  convinced  that  his  thooq 
will  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  Byron  papers  when  they  s« 
the  light.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  IK 
reference  or  allusion  to  Jane  Clermont  in  Lord  Brougbtoo'i 
account  of  the  separation,  nor  in  any  of  his  correspondeoci 
regarding  it  We  infer  also  from  a  note  in  the  '  Edinburgl 
Review/  by  a  writer  with  the  Shelley  papers  before  him,  tW 
there  is  no  evidence  in  those  papers  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  Claire  existed  prior  to  Lady  Byroal 
departure  for  Kirby  Mallory.* 

Taking  for  granted,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  LcH 
Byron  was  devoted  to  Claire  when  the  '  Fare  Thee  W^ell  *  vew^ 
were  composed,  and  that  this  was  known  to  Lady  ByroU 
Air.  Jeaffreson  contends  that  she  naturally  and  rightly  regards 
them  as  adding  insult  to  injury.  Madame  de  Staiil  declaf| 
that   she   would    gladly   exchange    places   with    Lady   Bjia 


•  *  Tbtire  ia  no  evidence  at  all  Ihat  tliifl  eonaection  of  Bjroa  and  Jano  i 
mont  exieted  beforo  Lady  Bjrou  quitted  her  biisbnndf  but  it  ia  not  imp 

p  ibiit  it  may  have  been  one  ot  tlie  enuseg  of  tbat  mysterioua  occurrence. 

*  tlie  connfctioo  did  exist  immediately  afterwurda/ — *  Edinburgh  Re 
October  1882,  p.  W2,  noO', 
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hud  them  addressed  to  her,  and  we  do   not  see  how 

any  woman  of  sensibility  could  be  otherwise  than  touched  by 

tbem.     In  his  agony  on  first  hearing  (from  her  father)  of  the 

raeditated  separation,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  expressing  nearly 

similar  feelings  ;  and  she  says  in  her  reply,  February  V,  1816: 

'It  is  unhappily  your  disposition  to  consider  what  you  have  as 

worthless,   what  yon   have   Imt  as   invaluable.     But  remember 

tbt  you  declared   A^ourself  most  jnuerable  when  I  was  yours/ 

hat  she  doubted  was,  not  the  genuineness  of  his  feelings  as 

yy  arose,  but  their  durability. 

lord  Broughlon  states  distinctly  that  Lord  Byron  was  ready 
^  Into  court.  Mr,  Jeaffreson  asserts  positively  that  he  was 
not:  and  that  by  shrinking  from  this  ordeal  he  'gave  up  his  last 
chftQce  of  checking  the  turbulent  and  seething  flood  of  slander 
that  was  sweeping  over  his  reputation,  and  carrying  away  all 
kis  just  claims  to  sympathy/  A  gallant  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide  was  made  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  invited  a  party  expressly 
to  meet  him  ;  but  it  was  not  a  success,  and  an  amusing  account 
k^as  given  in  the  'Memoirs '  of  the  various  and  characteristic  ways 
^Hb  which  the  company  behaved  to  him.  He  gratefully  acknow- 
^irfges  the  frank  and  fearless  cordiality  of  his  reception  by  Miss 
I  Mercer,  afterwards  Lady  Keith,  adding :  '  I  heard  also  of  her 
laring  defended  me  in  another  large  company,  which  at  that 
lime  required  more  courage  and  firmness  than  most  women 
possess/  It  was  at  Lady  Jersey's  that  a  little  red-haired  girl 
^■^me  up  to  him  as  others  shrank  away^  and  said:  *Ah,  Lord 
^^^Jron,  this  would  not  have  happened  to  you  if  you  had  married 

I  He  left  England  on  the  25th  of  April,  three  days  after  the  deed 
<>f  leparation  was  signed,  and,  travelling  by  the  Rhine  route, 
trrlved  at  Geneva  towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
Jone.  At  the  Hotel  Secheron,  where  he  put  up,  he  found 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Claire.  Mr,  Jeaffreson  expresses  his 
strong  belief  that  '  both  parties  started  from  England  with  the 
pwpose  of  uniting  in  Switzerland,  and  that  Byron  went  to  Geneva 
tith  the  object  of  meeting  Claire/  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
Shelley  papers  that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  the  first  time 
B)Toa  and  the  Shellcys  had  ever  met,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
hy  wiy  arrangement  with  him  that  they  had  come  accompanied 
^  their  young  relative,  whom,  indeed,  he  was  rather  anxious 
tf>  avoid.  When  he  quitted  the  hotel  for  a  house  at  Dlodati, 
Polidori  was  the  sole  inmate  of  his  establishment*  Shelley, 
^ith  his  two  ladies,  occupied  a  small  villa  within  a  short  walk, 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  two  neighbouring  houses  were  natun 
a  great  deal  together.     There  was  nothing  in  their  mode  * 
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to  provoke   censure,   but  this   did  not  prevent  tbem  from 

roming    the  victims  of   the    calumnj    to    which    Lord    Bj 
alludes  in  the  'Observations/  written  in  March  1820:* — 

"Ono  of  **  ihene  loftijtnrntled  and  ViHuom  men*'  in  the  words  of  the 
"  EdinbTirgh  Magazine/'  naade,  I  understand,  about  this  time,  or  soon 
after,  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  On  bis  return  to  England,  he  circu^ 
lated— aud,  for  anything  I  know,  invented — a  report  tliat  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  1  have  alluded  [Shelley]  and  myself  were  living  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  two  Bit^ters,  and  indulged  himself  on  tbd 
natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are  eaid  to  have  been j 
repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency,  by  another  of  that  poetical 
fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say  only,  that  even  had  the  story  been 
true,  he  should  nut  have  repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  regarded  myself^ 
except  in  sorrow.  The  tale  itiself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer— 
the  ladies  were  not  sieters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  ly 
the  second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  witli  t 
widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages;  neitheroC 
tbem  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  years  old,* 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  cites  this  as  an  example  of  the  insinccrit 
disingenuousness  with  which   Byron   used  to  write  and  \ 
about  bis  private  affairs  :   the  same,  the  Real,  Lord  Byron 
we  are  told  at  starting,  *  went  through  life  from   first  to  j 
with    his   heart   and  all    its   frailties    upon    his    sleeve 
alleged   disingenuousness    consists   in    saying   that    sisters 
affinity  are  not  sisters,  and  in  suggesting  that  Southey  invented 
the  report  which  he  carried  to  England* 

Mr*  Jeaffreson  has  fallen  into  a  strange  misapprehension 
touching  the  consequences  of  this  Genevese  calumny,  tblif 
wantonly  revived :  t  a  misapprehension  saying  little  for  hi* 
familiarity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  on  which 
be  was  to  enlighten  the  world.  After  dwelling  on  the  maonerj 
in  wbicb  he  supposes  Lady  Byron^  brooding  over  'Cain*  and 
'Manfred,'  to  have  worked  herself  into  a  belief  in  the  calainnf 
revived  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  he  continues  : — 

'  Originating  in  the  Genevese  tattle  about  Byron's  intimacy  wtth 
the  two  sieterB'by-affiaity  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  this  mosl 
hateful  of  all  the  poisonous  calumnies  grow  out  of  unwholesoOM 
gossip  that  had  no  reference  whatever  to  his  own  aister.' 

*  *  Some  Obeeivalions  npnn  ao  Article  in  '*  Bkckwood'a  M&gaziDe,*^  Ko.  XXDL 
August  181B/ 

t  Mr.  Jeiifl'rcBou  has  raked  up  all  the  fdne  and  fieandaloua  atoriet  curr«Dl;i' 
thai  time.  Thi^re  is  not  the  bli^htcBt  evidence  for  th()  preposterous  and  ofiibofll 
auggeBtioiu  tliat  Clniro  had  auotlier  child  eome  years  ufterwarde,  wliich  ?b«  sW 
to  a  Foundling  Hospitii!,  etill  leaafurthe  atrocioua  invention,  that  Shel'  1 

ffttbor  tjf  this  second  offaprine;.     Claire's  conduct  for  Ibe  rest  of  her  U'  i 

have  been  decent  and  respectable,  Bhe  lived  chiefly  with  thu  ShcUejsiiij  r^Lciiejj 
dtKith,  and  afterwards  in  severivi  Italian  familiee. ' 
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This  most  hateful  of  all  the  poisonous  calumnies  was  ooe  of 
the  earliest  that  got  into  circulation  after  the  pending  separation 
\)ecnme  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  was  foremost  amongst  those 
which  Lord  Broughton  required  to  be  disclaimed.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  letter,  dated  February  20,  1?^16,  from  Lady 
BvroD  to  Mrs.  V'illiers^  published  in  this  Review  in  January 
1870, 

Scrope  Da  vies  was   with   Lord   Byron  one   morning   shortly 

after  Lady  Byron's  departure,  when  Jackson  came  in,  wearing 

a  gloomy   and  constrained   look.     When  asked   what  was   the 

•matter,  he  tried   to  evade  the   question,  and  was  with  difficulty 

•Uidaced  to  admit  that  he  had  heard  something  about  his  Lord- 

iiup  that  he  did  not  like.     On  further  pressure,  he  made  a  clean 

I>reast  of  it.     It  was  the  calumny  in  question  that  troubled  him, 

Lord  Byron  received  the  communication  with  a  laugh.     *  Is  that 

all,   Jack  ?     I   thought  you  had   got  hold  of    some   fresh    lie. 

Take  the  gloves/  * 

If  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  when  he  undertook  this  work,  really 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  elevate  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron,  he  must  have  a  singularly  constituted  mind,  or  have 
changed  his  intention  before  he  reached  the  second  volume, 
throughout  which  the  noble  poet  is  bitterly  assailed  and  the 
Worst  possible  construction  put  upon  all  his  words  and  actions. 
Thus,  on  the  failure  of  the  overture  for  reconciliation,  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  is  represented  as  losing 
*ll  self-control,  and  thinking  only  how  he  could  annoy  Lady 
Byron  for  her  unforgiving  treatment  of  *so  superlative  a  being 
a»  himself/  *His  first  act  of  vengeance  was  "The  Dream,^* 
a  lovely  and  elaborate  falsehood,  written  to  persuade  all  man- 
kind that  he  had  never  loved  the  woman,  whose  heart  he  was 
Reaming  to  recover/  Then  *  in  a  still  more  malignant  mood 
he  composed  for  her  torture  of  heart  and  brain  the  awful,  the 
«liabolically  cruel  "  Incantation,''  subsequently  inserted  into 
*'*  Manfred.** '  *  With  unabated  vindictiveness '  he  went  to 
"^fork  at  *  The  Marriage  of  Bclphegor,'  the  prose  romance  by 
"^rhich  he  meant  to  *  turn  the  whole  universe  against  one  woman/ 
•  •  .  *  In  wilder  and  more  malicious  frenzy,  on  hearing  she  was 
^11,  this  insjnred  maniac  railed  at  her  in  the  following  style/  t 

There  is  no  portion  of  Moore's  work  in  which  his  tact,  taste, 
^uid  literary  skill  are  more  remarkable,  than  that  in  which  he 
^cals  with  the  delicate  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  life  at  Venice ; 
^nd  it  ij  in  going  ove^r  the  same  ground  that  Mr,  Jeaffreson 

•  Told  ihe  writer  by  Scrope  Duviet, 

t  *  Uott  on  Uaaring  that  Ld4y  Byron  was  ill.    Sepi  1816/— aot  metmt  for 
liublicAliyo,  KQil  net  poblisbed  till  after  bis  death. 

displays 
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displays  the  opposite  qualities  of  coarseness  and  esaggeratioi 
After  ad  mitt  in  gr  that  the  noble  poet's  excesses  had  in  no  respec 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  poetic  fancy,  he  describes  him  m 
having  become  gross  in  form  and  visage,  *  reassuming  In  th< 
course  of  a  few  months  the  unwieldy  corpulence  and  facia 
obesity  which  had  caused  him  so  much  inconvenience  anc 
disgust  at  Cambridge.'  This  is  a  picture  of  him  in  February 
1819  ;  and  the  Countess  GQicciali  writes : — 

*  I  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Byi-on  in  the  April  of  1819  :  Ii< 
woB  introduced  to  me  at  Venice,  by  the  Countess  Benzom,  at  one  d 
that  lady^s  parties  .  ,  .  His  noble  and  exqaisiiely  heautifnl  countd' 
nance,  the  tone  of  his  voice»  his  maoncTB,  the  thousand  enchantments 
that  surrounded  him,  rondei-ed  him  so  different  and  so  superior  a  being 
to  any  uhom  I  had  hitherto  ee<in,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  mi 
have  left  the  most  profound  imprcs-'iion  upon  mc.  From  that  eveuiiig 
during  the  whole  of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Yeniee^  we  met  everyday/ 

The  date  and  nature  of  his  illness  are  fixed  by  his  letter 
Mr.  Murray: — 

*  Teinee^  April  G,  1819,^ Yon  asik  about  my  health:  about 
beginning  of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  atteudod 
by  t?uch  debility  of  stomach  that  nothing  remained  upon  it,  and  I  wiw 
obliged  to  reform  my  "  way  of  life,"  which  was  conducting  mo  from 
the**yeOaw  leaf '*  to  the  ground,  with  all  deliberate  speed.  I  IB 
better  in  health  and  morals,  and  very  much  yours,  &cJ 


itV 


Referring  to  this  letter,  Mr.  JeaflVeson  remarks: — 


I 


*  Of  the  improvement  of  his  health,  sufficient  evidence  is  aff< 
by  his  passion  for  Teresa  Gamba  Kuiccioli,  already  in  the  firBt 
sweetest  of  its  tumultuous  agitations.  Of  the  improvement  of  h» 
morals  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  haviug  survived  his  depraving  ptnchani 
for  tho  wives  of  Venetian  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  ho  was  doiog  ftll 
in  his  power  to  make  this  CouutcHS  of  nixteen  years, — ^this  bride  o: 
seven  months'  standing— a  faithless  wife.' 

This  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  hardly  the  charitable  d 
the  true  one.  If,  as  llurke  says,  vice  loses  half  its  evil  b; 
losing  all  its  grossness,  Lord  Byron's  morals  had  already 
undergone  a  marked  improvement,  when  he  exchanged  a  sue 
cession  of  loose  amours  for  a  refined  passion  in  which  thi 
imagination  was  engaged.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  exercisd 
an  elevating  infiuence  over  Lord  Byron,  He  may  once  d 
twice  have  spoken  of  this  attachment,  as  he  occasionally  spok 
of  everything,  with  mocking  levity,  but  this  would  not  invalidal 
the  conclusion  of  Moore,  *  that  it  lasted  through  his  few  n 
maining  years,  and  that,  undeniably  wrong-  as  it  was,  we  ca 
hardly  perhaps— taking  into  account  the  far  worse  wrong  firoi 
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'ih  it  tescued  and  preserved  him — consider  it  otherwise  than 

•O  event  fortunate  for  his  reputation  and  happiness/ 

Mr*  Jeaffreson,   who   systematically    controverts  whatever   is 

advanced  by  Moore,  goes  the  length  of  assertiogj  with  Leigh 

Hunt,  that  "Byron  had  no  real  love  for  her,  and  that  she  had 

no  real  love  for  him.'*     A  little  further  on  he  says :    **  That 

ihe  conceived  a  vehement  passion  for  Byron,  and  that  on  the 

wbsifience  of  the  passion,  she  nursed  a  strong  affection  for  him, 

an?  matters  scarcely  to  be  questioned/     In  the  same  page  in 

which  we  are  told  that  she  had  little  or  no   influence  over  her 

iUttstrious  friend,  we  read  :— 

^^tead  of  being  the  good  angel,  who  raised  the  poet  from  the 
aire  of  his  Venetian  depravity,  she  was  the  had  angel,  who  detained 
Mm  in  Italy  when  he  was  dispoBod  to  return  to  England,  and,  had  it 
not  t)©en  for  her  power  over  bim,  would  probably  have  returned  to  his 
MbVe  land  and  proper  place  in  its  society/ 

There  is  little  worth  noting  in  Mr.  Jeaffresons  account  of 
Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  except  the  depreciating  spirit  in  which 
It  it  composed*  Thus,  Lord  Byron  is  described  as  '  playing  the 
le  co:ccomb  *  when  he  wrote  his  last  poem,* — *  a  stagey 
i  curiously  egotistical  performance.'  With  the  exception  of 
jle  line,  Mr,  Jeaflreson  sees  nothing  in  it  *to  moderate  the 
distaste   for   its   foppish    egotism    and    melodramatic 

entire  chapter  of  thirty-seven  pages  of  *  The  Real  Lord 

I 'is  devoted   to  *  The   Destruction  of  the  Memoirs':  the 

ent  object  being  to  show  that  Lord  Broughton  was  mainly 

verable  for  the  act,  and  that  a  sound  discretion  was  exer- 

in  destroying  them.     The  opening  paragraph  runs  thus : 

lio  many  persons  who  hope  that  a  copy  of  Byron's  autobio- 

ic  "Memoir**  will  be  found  amongst  the  Hobhouse  MSS.,  lying 

r  aeftl  at  the  British   Museum,  may  dismiss  the  hope.     Lord 

Dghton's  papers  will  be  found  to  comprise  letters  having  reference 

^  Memoirs "  and  their  destruction.     Thoy  will  probably  be 

eontoin  correspondence  that  passed  between   Byron  and 

>  respecting  the  "  Memoirs/*     They  will  probably  give  the 

a  statement  by  Hobhouse  of  the  reasons  for  destroying  the 

Qoirs"  and  of  his  part  in  their  destruction*      Bot  it  is  not 

'  that  the  man,  who  used  to  speak  of  the  "  Memoirs  **  as  foolish 

Dents,  and   was  of  opinion   tbat   their  publication  would   bo 

*  (o  the  poet's  reputation,  made  a  copy  of  the  autobiography 

[  took  measures  for  its  publication  in  the  twentieth  century  to  the 

of  his  friend's  fame.     Moreover,  John  Cam  Hobhouse  was 
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more  accx)imtable  than  any  other  person  eonoemed  in  the  bnam 
for  the  doBtmction  of  the  fcunons  papers.  Had  it  not  been  &r  hi 
it  is  more  than  prohaUe  that  Byron's  story  of  his  own  life  woi 
still  be  in  existence,  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  is  not  too  mDoh 
say  that  John  Gam  Hobhonse  was  himself  the  destroyer  of  \ 
*<  Memoirs."  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  thit 
took  care  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  copy  of  the  writings  whidi 
was  at  so  much  pains  to  destroy.* 

As  we  have  already  stated,  none  of  the  Byron  papers  a 
lying  under  seal  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  many  peno 
who  hope  that  a  copy  of  the  ^  Memoirs '  will  be  found  in  t! 
Hobhouse  MSS.  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  eveiythii 
connected  with  them,  and  have  a  strange  notion  of  Lo 
Broughton's  sense  of  honour.  To  discuss  the  probability  of  1 
having  kept  a  copy  under  the  circumstances,  is  like  disciuni 
the  probability  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  a  forgery  or  a  fran 
The  bare  supposition  is  preposterous.  On  the  death  of  Lo 
Byron,  the  legal  property  in  the  *  Memoirs '  became  vested  in  t 
late  Mr.  Miirray,  and  they  were  in  his  actual  possession  until  th 
were  burnt.  Lord  Broughton,  in  his  capacity  as  executor,  b 
no  sort  of  control  over  them,  nor  any.  more  right  to  insist  on  thi 
destruction  or  to  cancel  the  assignment,  than  he  had  to  annul  t 
sale  of  Newstead.  There  is  decisive  evidence  that  he  had  nei 
read  the  *  Memoirs.'  *  In  a  letter  dated  Venice,  February  1 
1817,  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron  writes :  ^  It  is  odd  enough  i 
people  so  intimate — but  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparii 
of  our  literary  confidences.  For  example,  the  other  day  1 
wished  to  have  a  MS.  of  the  third  canto  to  read  over  to  1 
brother,  &c.,  which  was  refused ; — and  I  have  never  seen  I 
journals,  nor  he  mine — (I  only  kept  the  short  one  of  the  moo 
tains  for  my  sisters) — nor  do  I  think  that  hardly  ever  he  oi 
saw  any  of  the  other's  productions  previous  to  their  publicatio 
There  was,  we  believe,  no  correspondence  between  Lo 
Byron  and  Lord  Broughton  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Memoii 
Lord  Broughton,  therefore,  would  hardly  have  denounced 
foolish  documents — a  singularly  inapplicable  phrase — ^papi 
which  he  had  never  read,  nor  have  taken  upon  himself  t 
responsibility  of  asserting,  what  was  far  from  clear,  that  Lc 
Byron  would  have  destroyed  them  had  he  lived : — 

^To  nerve  her  to  do  what  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
himself,  could  he  have  gained  sole  and  lawful  possession  of  \ 
foolish  documents,  Hobhouse  assured  Mrs.  Leigh  that  her  brot 
had  repented  the  composition  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  had  determined  i 

*  '  I  do  not  believe  that  Hobhouse  ever  saw  the  **  ^lemoirs,'*  much  less  i 
them.'— J.  M.— £/««,  p.  237,  note. 
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&hovld  QdYCT  sfie  the  light,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  regain  poseeBsion 
ot  them  fur  the  express  porpose  of  desU'O jing  them.  In  hurnmg  the 
"Memoirs"  she  would  only  be  doing  for  her  brother  what  he  had 
meant  to  ilo,  and  could  no  longer  do  for  himself.  This  Bolema 
issar^tice  nerved  Augusta  to  undertake  the  task  assigned  to  her.  On 
raflisction  ^he  found  courage  to  say  she  would  take  the  roauuBcripts 
fpDm  Moore  and  be  their  destroyer.' 

According  to  the  same  authority,  if  it  can  be  called  one, 
Udy  Byron  held  steadily  aloof  whilst  the  transaction  was 
pending : — 

*  The  poeilion  she  assumed  was  that,  as  from  unfortunato  circum- 
ilMioes  she  was  not  the  guardian  of  her  husband's  honour  in  any 
luitter,  least  of  all  in  a  matter  aSecting  her  feelings  in  so  peculiar  a 
aumner,  it  devolved  on  the  members  of  the  Byron  family  to  decide 
ilittt  should  be  done  witli  the  "  Memoirs." 

II  •  •  •  •  «  • 

I  •  It  is  ccrtaiB  that  Lady  Byron  is  not  fairly  chargeable  with  either 
litigating  or  encouraging  others  to  destroy  the  *'  Memoirs,"  whose 
nblicatiou  would  have  been  in  th^  highest  degree  offensive  to  her. 
t  WAS  a  matter  of  honour  with  the  proud  woman  to  act  bo  as  to 
guard  herself  from  an  imputjition  of  compassing  the  destruction  of 
the  papers, — to   guard   herself  against  a  Buspicion  of  fearing   tlie 
indignity  with  which  she  was  menaced,     Hobhouse  determined  to 
desteoy  the  papers  without  consulting  her  on  the  matter ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suggest  that  he  was  moved  to  the  detonni nation  by 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  whom  he  cordially  disliked. 
Is  it  likelj  that,  knowing  HobbouBe's  resolve  to  destroy  the  papers 
ilmoet  afi  soon  as  the  resolve  was  commnmcated  to  Augusta,  Lady 
■^ron — the  discreet,  judicious,  unimpulsive  Lady  Byron — made  an 
Wf^  of  2000/.  for  the  MSS.,  which  she  was  well  aware  would  be 
^featroyed  by  Hobhouse  and  Augusta?  * 

Likely  or  not,  the  discreet,  judicious,  Lady  Byron  did  make  the 
offer  within  twenty-fonr  hours  after  hearing  of  the  death,*  Lord 
Broaghton's  resolve  went  for  nothing.  Mrs.  Leigh  was  equally 
powerless.  The  decision  lay  with  Mr.  Murray^  who  (tw^o  days 
after  the  burning),  May  19,  writes  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  :~ 

VHad  I  confiiderod  only  my  own  interest  as  a  tradesman,  I  would 
Uve  announced  the  work  for  immediate  publication,  and  I  cannot 
doabt  that  under  all  the  circum stances  the  public  curiosity  about 
**  Momoirs  *'  would  have  given  me  a  very  considerable  profit 
and  the  large  sum  I  originally  paid  for  them  ;  hut  you  yourself 
I  think,  able  to  do  me  the  justice  of  bearing  witness  that  I 
I  at  the  case  with  no  such  feel  in  gs^  and  that  my  regard  for 
t  Byron's  memory,  and  my  respect  for  his  surviTtng  family,  made 
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mo  more  anxiong  that  tbe  *  Memoirs'  should  be  immediately  destroyed, 
since  it  was  surmi i^ed  that  tbe  publication  might  be  iDJnrione  to  the 
former  and  painful  to  the  latter, 

'Aa  I  myself  serupulously  refrained  from  looldng  into  tho 
"  Memoirs,"  I  cannot,  from  my  own  knowledge,  say  whether  such  an 
opinion  of  the  contents  was  correct  or  not.  It  was  enongh  for  me 
that  tho  friends  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  united  in 
for  their  destruction.' 


wishing: 


Lord  Byron*s  life,  when  the  assignment  of  the  *  Memoirs 
made,  was  calculated  at  fourteen  years'  purchase ;  the  price 
virtually  given  for  them  therefore  was  200O  guineas  with  com- 
pound interest  for  fourteen  years.  He  did  not  live  three  years; 
he  might  have  lived  thirty  or  forty.  Mr.  Murray  was  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who,  having  drawn  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  is  asked 
to  give  it  up  on  receiving  back  what  he  paid  for  the  ticket. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Academy,*  October  9,  1869, 
Mr.  John  Murray  states  : — 

*  To  those  who  doubt  the  entire  destruction  of  the  MS,  I  may 
state  that  I  was  eyo-witness  to  the  huruiug  of  it,  and  of  the  only 
copy  of  it  existing,  in  the  drawing-room  of  oO,  Albemarle  Street 

*  The  following  persons  were  previously  consulted  as  a  mattC^^ 
courtesy,  and  were  present  at  the  burniDg:  Mr*  Hobhouse,  as  execntoi 
and  friend  of  Lord  Byron  ;  Crdonel  Doyle,  as  a  friend  of  Lady  Byroi^ 
(who  had  acttaally  offered  2000/.  for  the  MSS.»  which  she  did  not  pay)  i 
itr.  Wilmot  Horton^  as  friend  of  the  Hon,  Mrs,  Leigh  ;  my  ^therJ 
and  Mr.  Moore,  who  alone  for  some  time  opposed  the  destraction.  [Td 
these  names  must  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Luttrell,] '  | 

The  persons  who  showed  most  eagerness  for  the  destruction 
were  Colonel  Doyle  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton.  These  two 
gentlemen  volunteered  to  act  as  executioners  in  bodily  con-] 
signing  the  papers  to  the  flames.  Tbey  asked  Lord  Broughtoil 
to  take  part  in  the  operation,  and  he  declined* 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  British  Musetiin,  from  Mr,  Wilmot! 
Horton,  dated  May  17,  t>  P.M.,  beginning  :  *  I  send  an  expresdj 
over  to  Lady  Byron  to  announce  the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs*  i 
This  looks  as  if  he  had  all  along  been  acting  for  her  as  well  as  he^ 
professed  representative,  Colonel  Doyle ;  and  our  own  impresi 
sion  is  that  (she  being  the  person  most  interested  in  the  destrud 
tion),  if  any  one  was  to  be  singled  out  as  the  responsible  destroy efi 
it  was  not  Lord  B rough t on ^  but  Lady  Byron.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Elze.  The  pecuniary  part  of  the  transaction 
clear  enough,  although  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  done  his  best 
misrepresent  and  mystify  it.  He  states  that,  required 
Mr.  Murray,  shortly  before  Lord  Byron's  death,  to  exercise 
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power  of  redemption  or  cancel  the  second  deed,   Moore  declared 

^^wt  he  would  redeem  the  MS.  with  the  assistance  of '  persons  in 

^pe  City,  who  would  make  the  advance  on  his  insuring  his  life/ 

*0n  his  return   to  town  a   few  dajs  hence,  he  would  call   on 

Murray,  insure  his  life,  borrow  the  two  thousand  guineas,  and 

ttle  the  affair.     But  on  his  return  to  town,  the  Irish  songster 

ib't  go  into  the  cit}*,  didn't  insure  bis  life,  forgot  to  call  on 

puhlisher/       The   Irish    songster,    however,    came   to    the 

iiuve   meeting   with  the  2000  guineas   in   notes,   which   he 

tad  to  Mr.  Murray  after  the  act  of  destruction  was  ot>mplete. 

Mr,  Jeaifreson  proceeds : — 

'The  facility  with  which  Moore  raised  the  2000/.  (or  guineas) 
bom  **  friends  in  the  City  "  for  Mr.  Murray's  repayment  must  have 
ifrodc  the  renders  of  this  chapter  as  curious.  **  Friends  in  the  City  ** 
ve  seldom  )$o  ohligiiig  to  a  uot  rich  poet,  as  to  lend  him  so  large  a 
mo.  When  they  come  to  he  unsealed,  the  Hohhouse  papers  will 
pooibly  explain  haw  Moore  waa  enabled  to  borrow  the  money 
It)  rtadily,  and  tthtf  he  was  so  prompt  in  borrowing  so  large  a  euni 
terely  to  gtt  poKFOssion  of  the  docainents,  which  he  already  knew 
^imld  be  destroyed  the  day  after  to-morrow,* 

He  did  not  know  that  they  would  be  destroyed  the  day  after 
hmorrow.  On  the  contrary,  he  expected  to  be  then  the  un- 
loiitrollcd  proprietor,  at  full  liberty  to  transfer  them  at  an 
ibnuced  price  to  the  *  friends  in  the  City,*  by  whom  the  money 

advanced, 
Lonl  Broughton  left  a  'Narrative*  of  the  transaction,  which 
Russell,  after  reading  it,  described    as   agreeing    in    the 

ling  facts  with  Moore *s.     It  is  not  sealed  up,  but  there  is  no 
>ion    for    referring    to    it,    as    Moore*s  joornal    places    the 

ling  facts   beyond  dispute.     The  friends  in  the  City  were 

regular  publishers,   Messrs.   Longman,  who  had  given  him 
rXl  guineas  for  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

Ma^  X2iL — Dined  early  with  Rees  [managing  partner  of 

iliongmanl*     Bees  asked  mo  if  I  had  called  on  Murray  to  get 

mmplete  me  arrangement  entered  into  whon  I  wm  lout  in 

tBe  redemption  of  Byron's  Memoirs  ? — said  I  had  not    Told 

IIb  motuf  was  rcudyy  and  advised  me  not  to  lo$e  any  time  ahoul  iL* 

^^ews  of  Lord  Byron's  illness  had  already  reached  London, 
the  next  morning  (May  L3)  *  Moore  heartl  that  he  was  dead. 
In  the  full  but  mistaken  belief  that  the  deed  contained  a  clause 
firing  him  the  right  of  redemption  for  three  months  after 
Lcntl  Byron's  death,  he  sets  down — 

^  Mr,  treafl'r»r>n  itatei  that  the  news  did  not  ivach  Loudon  till  the  14th.    It 
*-i-  ^mmanicat^  to  Moore  by  (amongst  others)  Lord  Broaghton  on  the  13th. 

*May 
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'  '  May  1 5 //^»— Accordingly,  on  recoUectiug  it  now,  I  felt,  of  conrae, 
coniiileiit  in  my  claim*  Went  to  the  Longmans,  wlio  promised  to 
briug  tLe  two  thousand  guiiieaH  for  me  on  Monday  moming/ 

The  entry  in  the  *  Journal'  for  the  preceding  day,  May  14, 
ends  thus:— 

""  Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from  Douglas  Kinnaird,  anxioufily 
inquiring  in  whose  poBsession  the  Memoirs  were ;  and  saying  th&t 
ho  was  ready,  on  the  purt  of  Lord  Byron^s  family,  to  advance  iho  two 
thousand  pounds  for  the  MS.,  m  order  to  give  Lady  Byron  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  they  wished 
them  to  be  published  or  no/ 

In  the  '  Journal  '  for  May  15,  we  find — 

*  Went  to  D*  Kinnaird'e.  Told  him  how  matters  stood  between  me 
and  Murray^  and  of  my  claims  on  the  MS.  He  repeated  his  proposal 
ihal  Lad  If  B^ron  should  advance  the  2000  guineas  for  its  redemption ; 
but  this  I  would  not  hear  of :  it  was  I  alone  who  ought  to  pay  the 
money,  aud  the  money  was  ready  for  the  purpose.  I  would  then 
submit  it,  not  to  Lady  Byron,  but  to  a  chosen  number  of  persons  : 
and  if  they,  upon  examination^  pronounced  it  altogether  un£t  for 
publication,  I  would  bum  it*' 

He  afterwards  eJtpressed  his  readiness  to  place  it  at  the 
disposition  of  Mrs,  Leigh,  but  not  on  an  understanding  that 
it  was  to  be  burned  offhand  without  more  ado»  He  paid 
the  2000  guineas  to  Mr.  Murray  as  soon  as  the  burning  was 
complete;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  French  lady  (June  23,  1824), 
he  writes:  'The  family  have  since  been  very  anxious  to  re- 
imburse me,  but  I  have  declined/  *  This  is  controverted  by 
his  inveterate  assailant,  who  will  allow  him  no  sort  of  credit. 
'There  were  several  schemes  for  liberating  Moore  from  the 
serious  responsibility  he  had  incurred  for  the  sake  of  other  ■ 
jieople.  But  the  business  hung  on  hand  till  1828,  when  the  ■ 
poet  was  at  length  repaid  in  a  singular  manner,  to  be  set  forth 
on  an  ensuing  page/ 

A  very  singular  manner  indeed !     Mr.  John  Murray  states 
that,  under  the   agreement  of  1828  with  Moore  for  the  '  Life, 
Letters,  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron/  Moore's  bond,  upon  which  _ 
he  had  raised  the  2000  guineas  or  pounds,  was  discharged  with  I 
interest^  amounting  to  3020/.,  over  and  above  1600/.  paid  down, 
and  making  a  sum  total  of  4620/.  for  the  book.     Mr.  Jeaffreson 

*  From  the  eorrcmpoudence  ia  tiio  BiUidh  Mueeum  \i  appears  that  an  arnirog 
loent  was  oonicmpLitori  l>y  which  Lady  Byion  aud  Mrs.  Lei^li  were  to  contribui 
ona  thouBaad  |>nuiidi  m  giimeas  oacli,  hut  tht^ro  U  no  proof  of  its  hnving  beeiil 
carried  out  Iti  one  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton*^  letters  it  is  atnted  that  Lordf 
Bmut*liton  and  Colonel  Doyle  thou  gilt  timt  no  cull  shmild  he  made  upon  Mrs.  j 
Leigh.  '  I 
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ikei  apon  himself  to  assert  that  this  was  merely  n  round nbout 
of  compeosating  Moore  after  he  had  been  kept  waiting 
r*lnir  years : — 

*  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  bo  eopposcd  that  the  late  Mr.  Murray  paid 

Iwe  the  preposterous  sum  of  770/.  for  each  of  tbo  six  fudgiug  little 

ilnmes  of  the  "  Life,** — an  execrably  poor  book  of  excellently  good 

^Ittterials,    Most  of  the  good  materials— tho  vivid  and  piquant  letters 

hm  the  poet  to  his  publigber,  and  the  letters  which  the  poet  had 

'  oriBed  his  publishor  to  seek  and  gather  from  his  correspondents 

no   pi^  of  Moore's   contribution    to   the   noble    stock    of 

With  the  aid  of  a  hack,  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  guineafl 

l*WBek  for  a  couple  of  years,  Mr.  Murray  could  have  produced  a 

'  niTich  better  book  without   Moore's   help.     Murray  had  no  strong 

HkiDg  for  Moore,  and  was  well  aware  he  could  have  produced  a  good 

"Life"  of  the  poot  without  Moore^s  assistance.     The  notion  that  so 

direwd  a  master  of  his  affairs  paid  1620/.  for  Moore's  co-operation  is 

comial' 

What  might  be  called  comical,  if  it  did  not  provoke  a  stronger 
pithct,  is  that  the  author  of  *  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,'  '  A 
ok  about  Doctors/  and  other  publications  of  the  same  class, 
ould  venture  to  write  in  this  fashion  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
»l)ook  of  sterling  value,  which  forms,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  his 

He  continues — 

J  *  It  may  bo  assumed  that  the  present  Mr*  Murray,  getting  his  infor- 
"ttiUon  from  insufficient  records/  [from  his  fiithcr  and  the  account- 
books  of  the  lirm,] '  unintentionaliy  mixed  up  two  separato  and  different 
Ueoes  of  business.  The  late  Mr.  Murray  did  (as  his  son  alleges) 
liadiflrge  Moore's  bond  with  his  creditors,  together  with  tlje  interest 
«ad  Costs  ;  but  he  should  be  regarded  as  Laving  done  so  with  money 
fUeed  in  his  hands  for  that  puqiose.  The  publisher  was  chosen  as 
tii6  igent  for  satisfying  Moore's  claims  on  Byron's  relatives ;  and  a 
better  agent  for  the  delicate  and  Btrictly  contidontial  business  could 
BQt  liftTe  been  found  than  the  publisher,  a  man  of  nice  honour,  and 
a  keeper  of  a  secret  that  he  went  to  the  next  world  without 
Qg  this  particular  secret  even  to  his  own  son.  Moore  certainly 
rell  out  of  the  business— getting  2100i.i  for  the  destroyed 
Qoirs"  and  IGOO/.  for  writing  the  ^»  Life  ; "  in  all,  37001. 1 1 ' 

The  book  appeared  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  the  purchase- 
ftaney  was  4620/.  in  alL  But  minor  inaccuracies  are  imma- 
ifiil,  when  the  whole  story  is  contrary  to  probability  and  fact, 
most  active  parties  in  the  destruction  of  the*  Memoirs' 
llrrre  the  very  last  persons  to  suggest  or  encourage  the  publica- 
,  of  the  *  Life,'  in  which  they  rightly  guessed  a  good  deal  of 
ftc  *Mt?moirs'  would  be  reproduced.  None  of  them  gave 
[Moore  the  slightest  assistance,  and  Lady  Byron  complained  of 
'bun  in  print.     Yet  they  are  supposed  to  have  induceil  him  to 

undertake 
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undertake  it,  by  authorizing  Mr,  Murray  to  give  him  three  tiinei 
as  much  as  it  was  worth  :  keeping  the  real  nature  of  the  transao 
tion  from  Moore j  who  believed  to  his  dyin«^  day  that  he  had 
received  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  from  Lady  Byron  or  the 
family,  and  that  the  3020/.  paid  in  discharge  of  the  bond  (by 
Air.  Murray's  cheque  to  Messrs.  Longman)  formed  part  of  the 
purchase-money  for  his  work.  Why  should  Mr.  Murray,  who^ 
(we  are  told)  had  no  strong  liking  for  Moore  and  was  certainly' 
under  no  obligation  to  Lady  Byron  or  the  family,  lend  himself 
to  such  a  transaction,  and  keep  it  secret  from  his  son  ?  Is  this 
also  to  be  explained  by  the  sealed -up  papers  which  never  mtti 
sealed  up  ?  ^^k 

It  is  quite  intelligible  why  Lady  Byron  and  her  friends  were- 
anxious  for  the  destruction  of  the  '  Memoirs,*  and  w^hy  Mr. 
Murray,  from  the  best  of  motives,  consented  to  it ;  but  we  fail 
to  see  why  it  was  sanctioned  by  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Leigh, 
and  Lord  Broughton,  professed  to  have  Lord  Byron's  reputation 
exclusively  at  heart  The  injury  done  to  his  fair  fame  by 
the  suppression,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  mystery  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Lushington*s,  is  shown  by  the  re  flection  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott :  '  It  was  a  pity  that  nothing  save  the  total 
destruction  of  Byron's  'Memoirs'  would  satisfy  the  executors. 
But  there  was  a  reason,  premai  hot  alia* 

Moore  lent  a  copy  to  the  late  Lady  Westmoreland,  who  told 
the  Countess  Guiccioli ;  '  1  assure  you  that  1  might  have  given 
them  to  my  daughter  of  fifteen  to  read,  so  perfectly  free  are 
they  from  any  stain  of  immorality/  Lord  Russell  and  Lord 
Rancliffe,  who  had  read  them,  were  of  opinion  they  contained 

?assages  unfit  for  publication  ;  and  so  do  '  Pepys'  Diary '  and 
lorace  VVal pole's  *  Letters  ' ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  burning' 
them  on  that  account  The  'Memoirs*  were  made  up  of  de- 
tached portions,  and  the  improper  passages  must  have  been  kept 
back  from  Lady  Westmoreland.  These  might  have  beea-. 
omitted  by  a  discreet  editor  in  the  case  of  publication,  ^H 

'  Some  parting  words  must  be  given  with  respect  to  LJIP 
Byron  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Leigh/  For  some  years  after 
Lord  Byron's  death, — 'to  be  precise,  for  something  more  than 
five  years  and  eight  months' — the  relations  of  mutual  sympathy^ 
and  confidence  between  the  sisters-in-law  were  all  that  could  be 
wished : — 

*  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  wife,  whoae  oppoiv 
tun  i ties  for  reconciliation  to  the  great  master  of  8ong  were  in  the 
grave,  should  persist  for  another  five  jemvs  in  the  spirit  of  sisterly 
afifcctionateness  to  the  woman  who  seemed  to  have  rohbed  her  of  the 
honour  and  glory  that  were  hers  by  right  of  marriage.    The  last 
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lyeaxs  liad  been  jeors  of  unutterable  trial,  scorcMng  Humiliation, 

od  gDAwiiig  remorse  to  Ladj  Byron^  who  in  every  indication  of  the 

dttoge  of  eentiniont  for  tlie  poet,  and  evc'iy  proof  of  the  growing 

idmirftlioB  of  He  geniosj  saw  a  gign  of  tlie  increasing  disrespect  in 

wlich  Bbe  w»s  held^ — or  at  least  felt  bersc^lf  to  be  Leld.     It  was  small 

^jhM  to  her  that   the   world  forbore  to   upbraid  her,  and  with 

^^^Hpcofl  of  condescendiDg  compassion  for  her  sorrows  veiled  the 

^^^mi  that  the  sorrows,  though  severe,  wore  no  undeserved  punish* 

neni    8he  knew  the  world's  judgment  of  herself  from  the  tone  in 

wldch  it  spoke  of  him*     His  words  were  on  every  one's  lips*  his  fame 

bd  pafised  into  his  country's  glory. 


*In  charity  and  pity  people  were  silent  about  her;  and  their 
flkace  was  a  whip  of  fire  tu  ber  pride.  And  whilst  mute  tongues 
(iedized  lier  condemnation,  the  lands  resounded  with  the  praises  of 
lier  Bster-in-law»  It  was  ever  in  the  widow*B  mind  how  the  glofy 
ibout  Augusta's  brow  might  have  dwelt  upon  her  own  head/ 

This  is  wild  writing.     If  a  reaction  in  Lord  Byron's  favour 

i      wed  on  his  death,  Lady  Byron  stood  as  high  as  ever  in 

I  '  jc  opinion:   she  was  the  centre  ol  an  admiring  circle  of 

1$:    she  felt  no  gnawing  remorse:    she  betrayed  no  cun- 

Hiousness  of  wrong :    she  was  proud  of  his  increasing  fame, 

tad  her  supposed  envy  of  her  sister-in-law's  reflected  glory  is 

'1,      *  A  rupture  between  Lady  Byron  and  Mrs,  Leigh  was 

vible,  provided    they  survived    Byron    for   a  considerable 

1,  and  the  rupture  took  place   between  the  latter  part  of 

.  ..laber,  1829,  and  the  latter  part  of  February,  1830/     It  was 

«  trivial  matter,  in  which  the  offence,  it  is  confidently  stated, 

Hr^g  given  by  Mrs.  Leigh : — 

*Chi  seeing  how  much  Lady  Byron  was  incensed,  Mrs/Leigh  would 
(ya  hftve  conciliated  her.  But  Lady  Byron  would  not  consent  to 
t^eooncilement.  All  these  matters  are  given  thus  precisely,  because 
'j1  tiifeir  obvious  relation  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  possible 
foi  Lady  Byron  to  think  and  speak  of  her  sister-in-law  as  she  did 
think  and  speak  of  her  in  later  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  her  anger 
Agniust  Mrs.  Leigh  for  an  exausable  indiscretion,  and  a  few  warm 
Wotdg  arising  out  of  the  dispute  about  that  indiscretion,  Lady  Byron 
^liteanined  to  withdraw  both  herself  and  Ada  from  her  sister-in-law/ 

This  Is  not  correct.  It  is  clear  from  the  Correspondence  in 
I  lie  British  Museum  that  the  first  offence  was  given  by  Lady 
"vmn.  The  ground  of  quarrel  was  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
|n  tiie  place  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  had  resigneti.  Lady  Byron 
Liniiited  on  nominating,  and  did  noniioate,  Dr.  Lushington. 
f  Wri,  Leigh  pleaded  hard  for  a  friend  of  her  own,  and  at  all 
*Yeau  requested  that  her  solicitors  should  be  employed.  This,. 
j^Hwss  refused^  and  she  then  assumed  the  tone  of  an  extremely 

ill-used 
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ill-used  person.  It  was  not  Lady  Byron  who  would  not  consent 
to  reconcilement,  but  Mrs.  Leigh.  As  we  formerly  stated,  we 
have  seen  letters  from  Mrs.  Villiers  to  Lady  Bjron,  describing' 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  '  poor  dear  Augusta  '  to  reason,  ana 
making  excuses  for  her  on  the  ground  of  the  trials  to  which  her 
temper  had  been  put  by  domestic  troubles. 

The  *  Life '  by  Moore,  we  are  told,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
the  *  Lines  on  Hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill,'  filled  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  over-flowing. 

*  What  followed  muHt  be  couBidered  by  the  light  of  the  fact  thai 
Lady  Byron  lived  to  detest  and  abominate  her  BiBter-iB-law ; — ^tbe 
AugUBta  towards  whom  Lady  Byron  is  represented  by  simple,  foolisb 
Mrs.  Stowe,  as  oversowing  to  the  last  with  Christiau  charity.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  Xiady  Byron  deliberately  set  herself  to  work  to 
fk&me  and  disseminate  defamatory  stories  of  her  sister-in-law, 
knowing  tbe  stories  to  be  false  inventions  at  the  moment  of  making 
and  divulging  them.  Had  she  been  guilty  of  even  that  wickedneaB, 
human  charity  would  not  he  without  excuses  for  the  miserable  womim, 
groaning  under  a  burden  of  shame  too  heavy,  t^ti thing  under  torture 
tcK>  acute,  for  her  powers  ef  endunince. 

*  But  it  is  far  more  probable— indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain,! 
in  BO  far  as  such  an  hypothesis  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  certainty — 
that  Lady  Byron  (a  rightly  meaning,  though  often  a  very  wrongly 
feeling  woman,  to  the  last ;  a  woman  sincerely  set  on  being  good  and 
doing  good)  believed  everything  she  said  to  hor  sister-in-law's 
discredit ;  believed  the  monstrous  and  absolutely  false  tale  she  told 
to  Mrs,  Beecher  Btowe,  and  (with  divers  variations)  to  so  many  other 
people,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  (^nestiouing  tbe  substantial  accu- 
racy of  Mrs,  Stowe's  record  of  the  communieations  made  to  her.* 

Then  if  she  believed  a  monstrous  and  absolutely  false  tale, 
she  must  have  been  under  an  illusion,  or  her  reason  must  bare, 
been  temporarily  clouded.     Not  at  all : — - 

*  To  the  last  pIio  was  a  clear  and  precise  observer,  and  expresaed' 
her  thoughts  with  lucidity,  coherence,  and  vigour.  To  the  last  she 
had  a  subtle  and  logical  mind.  By  no  definition  of  insanity,  that 
would  he  eutertaiued  soriously  by  a  Lunacy  Commissioner,  was  she 
an  insane  person.  How  then  did  it  come  about  that,  being  un- 
questionably sane,  sbo  could  take  so  mad  and  absolutely  wrong  a 
view  of  her  husband,  whom  she  regftnied  affectionately  after  his 
death,  and  of  the  woman  who  had  been  her  close  and  beloved  Mend 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  ?    It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  questii 


The  answer,  or  what  is  expected  to  pass  for  one,  runs  thus 

•  Lady  Byron  wbs  one  of  the  very  few  who  could  penetrate  all  tlid 
mysteries,  solve  all  the  riddles,  and  e^cplain  all  the  perplexities,  of 
every  **  poetical  disclosure  :  "^ — one  of  the  very  few  who  could  seise 
the  real  Byron  under  any  disguise,  and  never  mistook  for  a  piece  of 
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f  real  man  aiiytliing  of  specious  sliow  whicli  Iia  Itad  used  for  the 
keof  its  misleiidiiig  cBectiTeness  on  the  nuiDitiiited  Yiilgur.  Bead- 
ing Bjron's  works  in  thk  way  in  tbe  second  year  of  her  eeparation 
fiwD  iiim.  Lady  Byron  continued  to  read  them  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  tiiG  eome  conBdence  in  her  sagacity,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
widowhood — and  afterwards,  when  animosity  against  Augusta,  tm- 
jwinn^  her  critical  perceptititt/  and  disiurhing  her  judgment,  disposed 
her  to  believe  any  evil  thing  of  her  dead  husband,  provided  her 
lister-in-law  showed  («c)  as  the  companion  and  sharer  of  his  guilt.  In 
tkse  later  stages  of  her  career,  the  Byron,  who  rose  to  Lady  Byron's 
Tieir  oat  of  the  misread  and  miserably  mis-brooded-over  pages  of 
"Manned"  and  "Cain/*  was  indeed  **  an  object  of  wonder  and 
tmmtj ; "  bat  instead  of  lieing  the  reiil  Lord  Byron,  ho  waa  a 
fietitiaiis  monster,  begotten  of  the  reader  s  ''  dark  and  vague  sns- 


'The  peculiar  construction  of  this  paragraph  somewhat  ob- 
1CD7CS  the  meaning,  but  if  it  be  that  Lady  Byron's  'critical 
perceptivity  '  was  impaired  and  her  judgment  disturbed  after 
the  fifth  year  of  her  widowhood^  bow  does  this  agree  with  the 
nediately  preceding  assertion  that  she  had  a  subtle,  logical, 
I  thoroughly  sane  mind  to  the  last?  If  this  writer  could  be 
Rtthereni  through  three  consecutive  pages,  it  would  be  a  relief, 
la  the  British  Museum  are  letters  from  Lady  Byron,  showing 
tliat  twenty  years  after  the  rapture  (May,  1851),  when  she 
»u  residing  at  Brighton  and  Mrs.  Leigh  at  St,  James's  Palace, 
i  meeting  was  arranged  between  the  two  ladies  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Leigh,  who  felt  the  end  of  her  life  drawing  near.  They 
met  at  Reigate,  where  Lady  Byron  came  accompanied  by  the 
Rrr.  Frederic  Robertson.  The  only  authentic  account  of 
what  tY>ok  place  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
dated  May  21,  1851,  in  which  he  say«: — 

*  II  the  meeting  at  Eeigate  Lady  Byron  expressed  her  conviction 
that  jfonr  inBaence  on  Lord  Byron'a  mind  had  been  unfavourable  to 
lui  coming  to  just  conclusions  respecting  herself*  This  yon  denied 
I^Rmgly  and  distinctly/ 

He  adds  that  Mrs.  Leigh  repeated  some  e;Kpres5ions  of  Lord 

Wghton's  which  violently  agitated  Lady  Byron.     The  upshot 
I  that  Lady  Byron  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  sister-in-law's 
ances,  thereby   confirming   a  general   belief  that  she  was 
llrcady subject  to  illusions;  for  she  herself  had  haughtily  re- 
plied every  overture  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Byron; 
ffid  liie  had  the  best  proof  of  Mrs.  Leigh's  loyalty  in  the  fact 
1*0^  all  Lord  Byron' s  letters  to  his  sister  were  handed  over  to 
l"«  copiLHl  by  the  wife.     The  copies  (which  we  have  seen)  in 
Vol.  15G. — No.  St  I.  K  her 
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her  handwriting  are  in  the  possession  of  her  family.  Sh 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  revulsioi 
of  feeling  on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Leigh  was  dangerously  ill 
for  she  writes  ^October  4,  1851)  to  Miss  Emily  Leigh,  du 
daughter :  ^  Whisper  to  her  from  me,  ^^  Dearest  Augusta."  ] 
can't  think  these  words  would  hurt  her.'  On  hearing,  afta 
Mrs.  Leigh's  death,  that  they  had  acted  as  a  restorative,  she 
writes  (October  4,  1851)  to  Miss  Leigh  to  assure  her  that, 
despite  of  temporary  estrangements,  she  had  never  ceased  to 
regard  *  dearest  Augusta '  with  affection  and  esteem.* 

In  a  complacent  summary  of  his  performance,  entitled  ^A 
Parting  Note,'  the  author  sets  forth  the  general  result : — 

'His  (Lord  Byron's)  passions  and  pettinesses,  his  follies  an! 
foibles,  his  sins  against  himself  and  others,  have  been  recorded.  Th» 
evil  of  him  has  been  told  in  every  particular,  told  with  empihasii; 
no  ugly  fact  has  been  glossed ;  each  dark  matter  has  been  broiigU 
out  to  the  light  of  heaven.  And  this  has  been  done,  so  that  m 
closing  these  volumes  the  reader  may  be  confident  that  he  knows  lE 
the  worst,  though  by  no  means  all  the  good,  of  the  poet's  cmel^ 
misrepresented  life.' 

In  addition  to  what  he  knew  already,  the  reader  is  told  bjr 
this  scrupulously  candid  biographer  that  the  poet  was  'an 
inspired  maniac,'  ^a  sublime  coxcomb,'  ^a  superlative  penoD 
in  his  own  esteeiii,'  a  coarse  debauchee,  a  deliberate  seducer, 
intensely  selfish,  habitually  false,  animated  by  ^  unabated  Tin- 
dictiveness '  and  *  malicious  phrenzy,'  especially  prone  to  lies  of 
vanity,  and  capable  of  garbling  a  diary  to  mislead  some  fotoie 
and  unknown  biographer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mode  of 
clearing  a  reputation  will  not  become  general,  for  the  prooesi 
is  simple.  Fling  plenty  of  mud,  and  enough  of  it  will  sddc 
to  show  that  the  object  of  your  kind  offices  cannot  be  dirtiev 
than  you  have  made  him,  and  that  henceforth  his  enemies  msy 
be  safely  defied  to  do  their  worst  Then  there  is  the  conscK 
latory,  not  very  original,  reflection  that,  *  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  all  the  evil  things  said  of  Byron  fell  short  of  the  truth,  his 
writings  would  be  no  less  delightful,'  with  the  plea  in  mitigatioX 
that,  *  if  he  was  a  libertine,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lirec 
in  times  when  libertinism  was  general.' 

'  Of  all  the  differences  between  the  England  of  to-day  and  &^ 
England  of  seventy  years  since,  none  is  more  noteworthy  than  tk^ 
present  reprobation  of  certain  kinds  of  domestic  immorality  that  weir 
regarded  in  Byron's  day  with  a  leniency  which  is  remembered  inth^ 

♦  The  letters  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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jm  ol  grace  witb  astoniBhment.  The  abolition  of  duelling  is  largely 
looaimi&ble  for  tliis  remarkable  change  of  eocinl  sentiment  and  manners. 
So  la&g  a6  every  father,  hnsband,  brother,  was  free  to  avenge  with 
&piatol  the  wrongs  done  htm  by  libertinism,  society  tronbled  itself 
'*"'  \  abcmt  the  ofiences  of  libertines/ 

Granting  wbat  (space  permitting)  we  might  be  tempted  to 
pate>  that,  in  reliance  on  duelling,  Lord  Byron's  contcmpo- 
e$  were  comparatively  tolerant  of  domestic  immorality,  this 
we«ken$  his  case  instead  of  strengthening  it.  Why,  the 
imcharitable  may  ask,  did  this  lax  generation  drive  him  from 
England  and  exclude  him  from  Westminster  Abbey?  People 
mty  reason  like  Mackintosh,  who,  on  bearing  that  Madame 
—  was  not  received  in  the  Parisian  society  of  1802,  ex- 
1  :  'I  wonder  what  her  offence  could  be.*  There  is  a 
-—.-V  about  this  author  and  his  book,  making  white  black, 
*im1  turning  honey  into  gall.  He  mistakes  blame  for  praise,  an 
tcrosation  for  a  defence,  a  libel  for  a  eulogy.  He  plays  the  part 
of  the  Devil's  Advocate,  forgetting  that  he  is  retained  for  the 
ttint.  He  desecrates  when  he  means  to  deify,  and  reverses  the 
p)sttion  of  the  Abbot  in  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  w^ho  rises  to 
Cttree  and  ends  by  blessing.  As  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  good 
wbilst  all  the  e\i\  has  been  told  with  emphasis — 

*  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  digsomble  yonr  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  T 

*"   '  ings  considered,  therefore,  be  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 

to  receive  *  The   Real    Lord  Byron  ^  as  the  real  Simon 

if^f  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  critical  duty,  wc 

nend  our  readers  to  reject  him  as  an  impostor,  and  to  fall 

ontentedly  on   the  impressions  of   the  illustrious  poet's 

^.*^teT  wbich  they  have  received  from  EIze  and  Moore, 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  c 
England.    London,  1882. 

2.  Manuel  de  la  Culture  et  de  TEnrilage  des  Mais  et  autn 
fourrages  verts.     Par  Augoste  Gofiart     Paris,  1879. 

3.  Silos  for  preserving  British  Fodder  Crops  in  a  Green  Stait 
Compiled  bj  the  Sub-Editor  of  the  '  Field.'     London,  1883. 

4.  Ensilage  in  America.    By  James  £.  Thorold  Rogers,  MJR 
London,  1883. 

CAN  farming  be  made  to  paj  ?  or  has  it  really  ceased  to  be 
a  profitable  investment  for  capital  ?  Questions  such  as 
these,  provoked  by  a  long  course  of  agricultural  depression, 
must  surely  appear,  when  thus  plainly  stated,  the  utterance  of 
unreasoning  despair.  Agriculture  remains,  after  all,  the  greateit 
single  interest  in  the  country ;  and  the  welfare  of  our  whde 
people  is  quite  as  much  concerned  as  that  of  the  farmer,  the 
labourer,  and  the  landlord,  in  making  the  land  yield  its  strengtL 
We  trust,  therefore,  to  do  a  service  to  all  our  readers  by  putting 
before  them  the  remarks  of  a  practical  agriculturist  on  the 
present  state  of  farming  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  price  of  com  was  high  and  the 
wages  of  labour  low,  and  the  seasons  for  sowing  and  harvesting 
our  corn-crops  were  very  different  from  what  they  have  been 
lately,  there  was  a  mania  for  ploughing  up  grass  and  putting  it 
under  tillage.  It  mattered  not  how  unsuitable  the  land  ibielf 
was  to  be  treated  as  arable  ;  whether  it  was  stiff  clay,  so  obdurate 
that  it  could  only  be  worked  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  in 
some  seasons  could  not  be  worked  at  all ;  or  whether  it  was  a  thin 
stratum  of  earth  covering  the  chalk  subsoil :  the  cry  was,  ^  Ploogh 
it  up  and  grow  com.'  This  fashion,  however,  has  had  its  daji 
and  now  the  cry  is,  ^  Sow  down  to  grass.'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find 
a  cause  for  the  change.  A  ruling  price  for  beef  and  mutton,  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  what  it  was  fiffy 
years  ago  ;  a  great  rise  in  all  dairy  produce ;  a  low  price  for 
wheat ;  a  largely-increased  labour  bill  to  pay  on  Saturday  night; 
a  bad  seed-time ;  an  ungenial  summer  for  the  growth  of  com,  sndi 
as  we  have  had  for  several  years  past,  and  uncertain  weather  for 
harvesting  it ; — these  causes  have  combined  to  make  the  Bridih 
farmer  think  he  will  act  wisely  if,  more  or  less,  he  gives  up 
corn-growing,  sows  down  his  arable  fields,  and  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  dairy,  or  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  He  is  wise,  doubtless,  so  far  as  very  heavy  or 
very  light  lands  are  concerned ;  but  whether  he  would  be  a 
gainer  by  sowing-down  arable  land  which  is  kindly  natmed 
and  easily  worked,  should  be  matter  for  the  gravest  considenr 
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tion.  That  his  doing  so  would  be  a  national  loss  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  more  stock  can  unquestionabl j  be  kept  on  an  acre  of 
arable  than  on  an  acre  of  pasture,  not  forgetting  tlio  fact  that 
every  acTe  laid  down  in  grass  makes  England  more  dependent 
on  the  foreigner  for  her  daily  bread.  However  iniicb  we  must 
always  lean  on  foreign  nations  for  our  corn  supplies,  the  less 
we  depend  on  them  the  better;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if 
we  hesitate  to  sow  down  such  arable  lands  as  are  of  good  qnalitj 
anti  easilj  worked,  we  can,  with  a  little  alteration  in  our  present 
syttem  of  culture,  grow  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  corn  as  we 
at  present,  and  produce  simultaneously  a  largely4n creased 
^(juanlity  of  food  for  stock. 

Before  the  introduction  of  turnip- cult  are,  the  ordinary  method 
of  arable  cultivation  was  the  three-course  system — first  year, 
wheat  J  second  year,  barley  or  oats;  third  year,  grass  or  fallow. 
This  was  necessarily  a  bad  and  exhausting  method.  On  the 
introduction  of  turnip-husbandry,  this  useful  crop  was  interposeil 
ttween  wheat  and  barley  or  oats,  the  course  becoming  one  of 
r  years  instead  of  three :  first  year,  wheat ;  second  year,  turnips 
f  mangold  ;  third  year,  barley  or  oats  j  fourth  year,  clover,  hop, 
'  lad  rye,  or  any  other  green  crop.  The  high  farming  and 
deaaly  cultivation  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  turnips 
led  so  naturally  to  the  tilth  and  cleanliness  of  land  which 
the  barley-crop  requires,  that  the  four-course  system  at  once 
commended  itself  both  to  landlords  and  tenants.  At  present 
almost  all  leases  or  agreements  contain  a  proviso  that  the  land 
let  shall  be  cultivated  on  the  four-course  system.  The  question 
now,  however,  arises  whether,  under  an  alteretl  state  of  things, 
tbe  four-course  system  will  best  meet  our  present  wants,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  wise  to  revert,  but  under  altered  condi* 
tioni,  to  its  predecessor.  The  object  of  the  old  three-course 
lyitem  was  to  grow  each  year  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  in 
corn,  and  on  the  remaining  third  little  or  no  food  for  stock. 
The  abject  of  a  new  three- course  system  should  be  to  grow  each 
J^ar  one-third  in  com  and  two-thirds  in  food  for  stock.  The 
<^d  system  was,  as  we  have  said,  1st,  wheat ;  2nil^  barley  or  oats ; 
*nd  3rd,  grass  or  fallow.  A  new  three-course  system  should 
ffttw  in  the  first  year  grass,  clover,  vetches,  or  any  green  crop 
*ttited  lo  the  soil ;  in  the  second,  turnips,  mangold,  cabbage,  or 
^y  other  plant  requiring  the  high  culture  and  cleanly  manipu- 
lation necessary  to  produce  a  heavy  corn-crop ;  and  in  the  third 
year,  wheats  barley  or  oats,  whichever  is  best  suited  to  that  par- 
Ucoiar  soil.  If  the  object  of  a  farmer  in  sowing-down  is  to  obtain 
^  Wger  quantity  of  food  for  stock,  he  will  find  that  by  adopting 
three-course  system,  not  only  will  he  attain  his  end, 
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but  the  land  will  have  a  mucli  better  chance  of  enjojing 
immunity  Jroin  weeds,  having^  rested  from  corn  for  two  con- 
secutive years.  Having  been  kept  during  those  two  years  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  an  acre  of  land  would  in  the  third  year, 
if  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  to  thicken  and  strengthen 
the  straw,  produce  a  corn-crop  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
produce  of  two  acres  under  the  four*course  system  ;  the  same 
acre  would  yield  a  largely- increased  quantity  of  food  for  stock, 
and  be  most  remunerative  to  the  farmer.  The  rent,  rates,  tithe, 
taxes,  and  labour,  on  an  acre  of  arable  land^  are  the  same 
whether  it  produces  six  sacks  or  twelve,  and  the  great  object  of 
modern  farming  must  be,  not  to  have  a  large  acreage  under 
com,  making  a  small  return  per  acre,  but  to  make  each  acre 
yield  its  maximum. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  turnip,  which  has  so  long 
taken  a  conspicuous  place  in  British  Agriculture,  is  not,  more 
or  less,  played  out,  and  whether  it  will  not  soon  have  to  g^ive  ■ 
place  to  plants  which,  with  less  risk  and  expense  of  culti-  ' 
vation,  are  capable  of  yielding  more  food  per  acre.  Among 
such  plants  we  may,  for  example,  name  the  thousand- headed 
cabbage.  We  have  often  wondered  that  this  plant,  which  under 
high  cultivation  yields  from  thirty  to  sixty  tons  per  acre,  has 
not  been  more  generally  and  extensively  grown,  as  it  aSbrds 
good  and  succulent  food  either  for  sheep  or  cattle.  Mr.  Russel, 
on  his  large  sheep-farm  in  Kent,  has  used  it  extensively  for  his 
flock.  His  land,  being  chalky,  seems  suited  to  its  growth.  In 
the  Midlands,  thai  is  to  say,  on  heavier  land,  il  appears  also  to 
flourish,  and  is  there  used  for  dairy  cows,  Thys  it  does  well 
either  on  light  or  heavy  land,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  its  cultivation*  In  August  the  seed  is  sown  on  a  seed-bed, 
whence  the  young  plants  are  pricked  out  at  the  end  of  October 
or  early  in  November  on  to  a  sheltered  plot.  Twenty  loads  of 
dung  per  acre  are  carted  on  to  the  land  in  frosty  weather 
and  ploughed  in,  while  6  cwt,  of  mineral  superphosphate 
are  also  added.  At  the  end  of  April  or  any  time  in  May,  the 
ground  is  well  rolled,  and  is  next  marked  for  setting  with  a  ■ 
drill,  driven  both  laterally  and  longitudinally.  The  cabbage-  ■ 
plants,  about  5000  to  the  acre,  are  then  set  2  feet  6  inches 
to  3  feet  apart  each  way,  at  the  points  where  the  drill-marks 
intersect  each  other  j  the  plants  stand  in  lines,  and  the  horse- 
hoe  can  be  freely  used*  In  the  more  severe  climate  of  the 
North,  which  is  too  cold  for  the  drumhead-cabbage,  it  is  said 
that  the  hardy  thousand-headed  kale  or  the  sprouting  broccoli 
will  yield  as  much  food  per  acre.  Time  will  show  whether  our 
remarks  on  the  evil  of  indiscriminately  laying  down  arable  land 
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^frass  will  reach  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  writteo,  and 
'ctber»  if  they  do  reach  them,  they  will  be  heeded.     If  we 
in  making  any  British  farmers  think  twice  before  they 
pt  the  present  popular  cry,  '  Sow  down  to  grass,'  we  shall 
OOt  be  without  our  reward. 
At  the   present   moment  all   interest  in  the  special  culture 

t Arable  ground  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  the  agri- 
tural  problem  turns  upon  the  question,  '  How  best  can 
store  grass  for  the  winter,  in  the  form  either  of  hay  or 
lihige?'  During  the  last  half  century  the  improvement  in 
*|ricultural  tools  and  implements  has  fairly  kept  pace  with 
tlut  of  other  trades,  and  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
bre  lived  over  that  peri<xl,  and  have  also  been  personally 
engaged  in  farming  pursuits.  Half  a  century  ago  a  man, 
mned  with  a  flail,  stood  on  a  barn-floor  from  morn  till  eve 
lad,  throughout  the  winter,  pounded  away  at  the  com  until 
the  year's  crop  was  thrashed  out.  Now  the  steam  thrashing- 
machine  in  two  or  three  days,  or  at  most  a  week,  does  not 
«aly  that  work,  but  by  the  same  operation  winnows  and  sacks 
liw  com.  In  those  days  men  mowed  the  grass  with  a  scythe, 
or  reaped  the  corn  with  a  sickle.  The  same  result  is  now 
^ioduce<l  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  by  the  mowing  or  reaping- 
H|E]uQe.  Fifty  years  ago  the  newly-mown  grass  was  either 
PBled  about  by  women  with  hay-forks,  or  palled  to  pieces  by 
tlfiir  hands  to  ensure  no  locks  being  left  in  it.  As  it  dried,  it 
was  raked  together  by  manual  labour;  all  these  processes  being 
now  much  more  rapidly,  effectively,  and  economically  performed 
bj  the  haymaking-machine  and  the  horse-rake.  Strange  to 
aj,  while  all  these  means  and  appliances  have  been  invented 
for  the  drying  of  grass  in  the  field,  no  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  putting  it  together  in  the  rick,  and  making  it  into 
iaj.  The  same  primitive  process  has  gone  on  from  time 
immemorial.  When  a  farmer  considers  his  grass  fit  to  be 
unied,  it  is  put  on  the  carts  or  waggons,  and  is  simply 
litiQped  together  in  a  mass  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  tons,  no 
povision  being  made  to  obtain  a  control  over  the  fermentation 
<»f  this  huge  collection  of  heating  grass.  If,  in  due  course  of 
iime,  it  attains  by  good  luck  to  a  proper  state  of  fermentation, 
wid  good  hay  is  the  result^  the  farmer  thanks  his  stars.  If  it 
wti  carried  a  little  damp,  or  did  not  heat  enough,  and  con- 
•eqaeotly  smelt  a  little  musty,  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
tiiat  it  would  do  for  the  young  stock.  If  it  heated  oyer-much 
Mid  was  mow-burnt,  he  argued  that  the  cattle  rather  like  it  so ; 
*iid,  in  fact,  unless  the  rick  seemed  in  actual  danger  of  taking 
fire,  very  little  trouble  was  taken  about  it.     Of  late,  however,  a 
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change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  agiicaltaral  mind.  A 
the  farmer  is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  giving  up  tl 
growth  of  com,  and  taking  to  stock,  it  interests  him  to  find  m 
the  best  method  by  which  grass  can  be  stored  as  winter  foot 
To  assist  him  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Martin  « 
Sutton,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons,  ofi*ered 
prize  of  lOOZ.,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Royal  Agricultan 
Society's  Meeting  at  Reading  in  1882.  What  he  desired  wa 
to  ascertain  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  drjrin 
hay  or  corn-crops  artificially,  either  before  or  after  beio 
stacked.  The  tnals  took  place  in  the  Fobney  Meadows,  jni 
outside  the  town.  At  their  best  these  fields  are  flat  and  unin 
teresting,  but  on  this  occasion  they  certainly  looked  thdl 
worst.  Conceive  a  considerable  acreage  of  coarse  suocolen 
grass  of  bad  quality,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  mowing 
machines  early  in  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  the  trials.  Then 
it  lay,  day  after  day,  in  pouring  rain,  some  in  swathe,  and 
some  tedded  out,  the  machines  ready  in  their  places,  and  thai 
damp  and  disconsolate  owners  standing  about,  waiting  for  fina 
weather.  Mr.  Neilson,  through  some  defective  arrangement 
about  the  entry  or  arrival  of  his  exhaust-fan,  was,  much  to  the 
general  regret,  disqualified. 

It  would,  however,  have  puzzled  Mr.  Neilson  or  anyone  else  to 
make  good  hay  in  such  weather,  and  with  such  grass.  Whateref 
agricultural  machine-makers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  in 
truth  no  Royal  road  to  haymaking,  by  which  a  good  stack  can  be 
secured  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there 
an  isolated  case  may  be  found  in  which,  by  some  lucky  chance^ 
hay  carried  in  uncertain  weather  will,  whether  it  be  treated 
by  the  exhaust-fan  or  by  ventilation,  attain  a  proper  amount  of 
fermentation  and  turn  out  well ;  but  the  most  that  can  fairly  be 
claimed  by  either  system  is  that  hay  may  be  carried  at  least  one 
day  earlier,  and  all  haymakers  know  what  an  inestimable  boon 
that  is  in  unsettled  weather.  Before  the  trials,  the  Judges 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  different  competitors  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  management  of  the  grass,  and  the  time  for 
stacking  it.  The  Neilson  exhibitors,  notwithstanding  their 
advertisements  prior  to  the  Show,  setting  forth  the  wonders  pc^ 
formed  by  exhaust-fans  on  wet  clover  and  com,  declared  that 
they  could  not  deal  with  wet  grass.  Mr.  Champion,  on  behalf 
of  Gibbs's  hay-drying  machine,  said,  *  Give  me  half-made  haji 
and  I  don't  care  about  its  being  wet  from  rain.'  Mr.  Kite,  on 
behalf  of  the  ventilation  system,  does  not  seem  to  have  offered 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  in  the 
trial  week  the  different  competitors  began  to  make  their  rickSk 
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Three  distinct  principles  were  on  trial:  1st,  the  hay-drying 
mucbiiie  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  which  dries  the  grass  by  fire-heat ;  2nd, 
tk  exhaujt-fan  system  of  Mr.  Neilson,  by  which  the  lermenta- 
iofl  is  checked,  and  the  heat  lowered  by  drawing  cold  air 
irough  the  body  of  the  rick  from  the  outside  to  the  centre ;  and 
lid)  the  ventilation  system  of  Mr.  Kite^  by  which  a  continuous 
irrent  of  cold  air  is  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  rick  to 
top. 

The  importance  of  these  haymaking  experiments  may  be 
ferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  annual  hay-crop  (including  per- 
snt  pasture^  clovers,  and  grasses  under  rotation)  is  com- 
lied  to  be  gathered  from  about  G,0O0,00O  acres.  Estimating 
produce  per  acre  at  the  very  moderate  average  of  one  ton, 
the  value  of  the  hay  at  3^.  per  ton  (also  much  underrated), 
the  annual  hay-crop  amounts  to  1 8, 000^000/,,  which  is  doubt- 
lew  considerably  under  the  mark. 

Pabiic  attention  being  now  thoroughly  aroused  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  short  time  given  to  the  consideration  of  these  different 
»teins  will  not  be  thrown  away.    Gibbs's  hay-drier  was  manu- 
;ured  at  Gil  well  Park,  Chingford,  Essex,    Its  cost  was  350  A    A 
i»thened  description  of  this  machine  appeared  in  the  '  Journal 
*f  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society,^  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
"iescribe  it  as  an  ugly  and  unwieldy-looking  article,  which  led 
toils  being  called  ^  Jumbo,*  while  the  furnace,  equally  ugly  and 
Wjwieidy,  was  nicknamed  *  Alice.'     From  this  furnace  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  hot  air  is  driven  by  the  fan  to  the   trough 
*long  which  the    grass  is  carried.     This    trough  is  about    tl 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished   with  revolving   prongs,  by  which 
4e  grass    is    slowly    carried    through     the    hot    air    until    it 
'tiachca  the  other  end.     It  is  then  collected  by  labourers,  and 
jdaced  upon  the  rick.    At  the  hay  trials  the  Gibbs  machine  was 
Worked   by  its  owner,  Mr.  William   W.  Champion,  the  enter^ 
pfising  tenant  of  Whitley  Manor,  and  manager  of  the  Reading 
Sfcwage  Farms*     The  five  acres  of  grass  allotted  to  Mr,  Cham- 
pion having  been   several  times  tedded,  much  water  had  been 
^aporated,    but   the  grass   was    far    from    dry.     The    machine 
hcfia  its  work  at  9  a.m.,  and  finished  at  4  P.M.     During  the 
passage  of  the  grass  through  the  hot-air  trough,  which  occupied 
tfom  one  and  a-half  to  two  minutes,  the  heat  of  the  air-blast 
^aritti  from  400^  to  475^.      It  was  remarked  that  the  inequality 
ol  temperature  at  different  parts  of  the  drying  trough  was  very 
isiderable ;    some    of   the  grass    when    it   cinerged  being   as 
as  tinder,  while  some  was  cold  and  damp.     This  rick  did 
at  alK     The  dried  grass  had  a  peculiar  and  far  from 
but  Mr.  Champion  said  his  cattle  preferred  it  to 
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hav  made  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  On  September  11th  this  tti 
was  cut  open,  and  the  Judges  were  surprised  and  disappoint 
to  find  its  quality  very  inferior.  All  the  sweet  malt-like  flavc 
had  gone,  and  it  had  become  a  dead  fuzzy  substance,  which 
cutting-knife  could  with  difficulty  penetrate.  As  this  systi 
was  especially  adapted  to  grass  from  which  much  of  the  natn: 
moisture  had  evaporated,  and  which  was  only  wet  from  rain, 
is  hard  to  say  why  it  so  entirely  broke  down ;  Mr.  Champic 
living  on  the  spot,  being  accustomed  to  deal  with  that  kind 
grass.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  one  and  a^half 
two  minutes  allowed  for  the  passage  of  the  grass  through  t 
drier  is  sufficient,  unless  it  is  very  nearly  dry  at  the  outset. 

A  second  trial  was  given  to  this  system  on  the  Sewage  Far 
but  with  no  better  result.  The  ^  Report  of  the  Royal  Agria 
tural  Society '  says : — 

<  At  the  Sewage  Farm  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  strong  &i 
in  the  power  of  Oibbs^s  machines.  Several  haystaoks  had  be 
turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  heaps  of  stufi^  which  looked  like  t 
blackest  of  black  tobacco,  or  half-driod  sea-weed,  lay  about  the  p 
mises.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  pungent  acrid  odour,  powoi 
enough  to  overcome  the  obnoxious  gases  of  the  sewage.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  or  shortcomings  of  Gibbs's  ha 
drier,  its  price  (350/.)  will  militate  against  its  coming  in 
general  use.  If  the  haymaking  of  the  future  is  to  be  done  I 
toasting  our  grass  at  a  coal-fire,  it  may  fairly  be  doubt 
whether  the  Gibbs  hay-drier  is  best  adapted  to  that  end. 
recent  correspondent  of  the  *  North  British  Agriculturist'  ga 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  for  some  years  dried  I 
grass  on  the  floor  of  an  old  malt-kiln.  To  this  floor  it  i 
carried  from  the  field,  in  which  it  had  lain  for  two  or  thi 
days  to  evaporate  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  and,  after  bei 
toasted  for  about  an  hour,  was  taken  to  the  rick.  Tins 
a  slow  process,  from  eight  to  ten  loads  a  day  being  dried ;  1 
it  is  a  sure  one,  and,  in  our  uncertain  climate,  not  unworthy 
consideration. 

The  second  system  on  trial  at  Reading  was  the  exhaust-i 
of  Mr.  Neilson,  who  resides  at  Halewood  Farm,  near  Liverpo 
Its  essential  characteristics  are  these  :  by  means  of  a  fan  co 
municating  through  an  air-tight  passage  with  a  central  cav 
in  the  stack,  the  hot  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  inside,  so  t! 
the  cooler  and  drier  air  of  the  outer  atmosphere  rushes  throi 
the  interstices  of  the  hay  or  corn,  cooling  and  drying  it  in 
passage.  Of  this  system  Mr.  Neilson  doubtless  believes  hi 
self  to  be  the  originator,' and  to  perfecting  it  he  has  p^ 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but  it  is  < 
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lore  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  '  There  Is  nothing  new  under 
esun/  as  a  patent  for  a  similar  process  was  taken  out  in  Cej^Ion 
nearlj  forty  jears  ago  for  drying  coffee.      In  September  180G, 
however,  Mr.  George  Dyson, of  Tndhoe,  County  Durham,  took  out 
Ittters  patent  for  the  invention  of  improvements  in  drying  and 
itilating  corn  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and  in  apparatus 
lerefor.     By  this   invention  the  corn,   hay,  or  other  produce, 
WM  removed  from  the  field  as  soon  as  convenient  after  being 
^cot,  and  built  in  stacks.     In  the  centre  of  each  stack  is  placed 
pendicularly  a  hollow    cylinder   of   light    galvanized    iron, 
tiiich  must  be  high  enough  to   reach  from  the   base  to  nearly 
le  crown   of  the  stack.     The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be 
I,  the  top  closed.     A  pipe  leading  from  the  open  bottom  of 
cylinder  communicates  with  an  air-pump,  a  fan,  a  blowing* 
igine,  or  some  other  mechanical  apparatus  for  compressing  or 
usting    air*     This    machine    being   set    in    motion,   air   is 
or  drawn  through  every  part  of  the  stack  by  compression 
exhaustion,  and  the   grain   and   straw  will   thereby  be  dried 
ventilated.     The  systems  of  Mr*  D^^son  and  Mr*  Neilson 
one  and  the  same* 
Having  made  some  comments  on  Gibbs's  bay-drier  (which 
<Highl  more  correctly  to  be  described  as  a  grass-drier),  it  may  be 
fcU,  before  considering  the  Neilson   and  ventilation   methods, 
to  ask.  What  is  hay  ?     Dr.  Johnson  gives  as  a  definition  of  the 
Word,  *  Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  on  in  winter.'     It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  true.     It  would  probably 
W  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is   grass,  partially  dried  by  the 
siiD,  which  becomes  hay  by  a  process  of  fermentation  after  it  is 
placed  in   the  rick.      Is  grass,   dried   artificially   by  fire-heat, 
either  by  the  Gibbs  plan  or  on  a  malt-house  iloor,  and  which 
subsequently  undergoes  no  process  of  fermentation,  hay  or  dried 
grais  r     Surely  the  latter.     If  a  quantity  of  apple-juice  is  boiled, 
«nd  by  so   doing  all  fermentation  is  stopped,  will  the  apple- 
juice  ever   become  cider?     Certainly  not.      It  will  remain  for 
^i?er  boiled  apple-juice.     It  would  be  very  instructive  to  those 
interested  in  agriculture  if  Mr.  F.  Woodland  Toms,  who  lately 
,e  clever  and  exhaustive  analyses  of  ensilage  from  the  silos 
the  Vicomte  deChczelles  and  Mr.  A.  Grant,  as  well  as  of  hay 
led  by  the  Neilson  process,  would  analyse  samples  of  grass 
led  by  fire-heat,   and   of   hay   which   has   gone  through  the 
i'tettJ  process  of  fermentation  in  the  rick.      We  should  await 
uli  interest  his  decision,  whether  there  is  a  difference,  and  if 
» what  diiference,  in  their  value  as  food  for  stock, 
The  hay-trials  at  Reading,  so  far  as  the  Neilson  system  is 
l^ticemed,  resembled  more  a  battle  fought  by  the  agricultural 
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implement-makers  as  to  who  had  produced  the  best  exhaust-fan, 
than   the   calm   exposition  upon  which   Mr.  Neilson   himself 
should  have  entered.     Speaking  summarily,  the  results  of  the 
Reading  trials,  thanks  to  the  incessant  rain  and  the  damp- 
ness of  the  grass,  were  all  of  them  failures.     The  ricks,  when 
opened,  showed  mouldy  and  inferior  hay,  and  the  conclusion 
forced  upon  the  judges  was,  that  the  exhibitors  were  perfecdy 
right  when  they  said  at  starting  that  they  could  not  deal  widi 
wet  grass.    This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  the  exhaust-fan  failed  in  exceptionally  bad  weather,  and 
with  the  coarse  succulent  grass  provided  for  experiment,  there-* 
fore  it  is  of  no  value.     Much  yet  remains  to  be  tested  bef<ne 
we  can  pronounce  decisively  that  such  is  the  case.    Of  its  power 
to  control  the  heat  caused  by  excessive  fermentation  there  seems 
no  reasonable  doubt.     The  real  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
system   is  not  only  expensive   in   practice,   but  unsound  in 
principle.     The  exhaust-fan,  whether  worked  by  hand,  hon^ 
or  steam-power,  must  employ  much  labour  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  it  can  ill  be  spared  ;  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether,  when  a  current  of  cold  air  is  drawn  through  a  heated 
rick,  and  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  drawn  out  in  a  stream  of 
hot  water  at  the  bottom,  you  are  not  in  fact  going  through  a 
process  like  that  of  making  tea,  and,  having  extracted  the  good- 
ness, are  leaving  the  tea-leaves  behind.     It  may  be   said,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  every  rick,  during  the  process  of  fermentsp 
tion,  throws  off  steam.     This  is  true,  but  we  may  fairly  suppoie 
that  the  ordinary  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  heating 
crop,  and  its  sudden  condensation  by  drawing  through  the  rick 
a  powerful  blast  of  cold  air,  must  produce  very  different  resnlti, 
and  an  analysis  might  be  made,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  community,  of  the  interior  of  a  rick  which  has  been 
much  operated  upon  by  an  exhaust-fan,  and  a  sample  of  bsj 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  third  system  was  that  of  ventilation,  as  shown  by  Kite 
and  Co.  It  consisted  of  a  central  shaft,  terminated  by  an 
automatic  ventilator  rising  above  the  roof.  In  connection  with 
this  shaft,  pipes  are  laid  horizontally  near  the  bottom  of  the 
rick,  extending  to  the  outside  of  it;  a  slight  draught  of  air 
causes  the  ventilator  to  increase  the  natural  current  of  hot  air. 
A  rick  treated  in  this  fashion  never  fermented  properly,  and 
mouldy  and  bad  hay  was  the  result.  The  judges  in  their  final 
report  say,  *  Mr.  Kite's  system  of  ventilation  was  not  successful 
in  its  application,  nor  do  we  think  it  has  any  practical  value. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  application  to  hayricks  of  the 
principle  of  ventilation.      Thus  we  find  Mr.  Francis  Francis 
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fjQoting  from  an  old  book  called  *  A  Compleat  Body  of  Hus- 
bafldiy/  hy  Thomas  Hale,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
palilished  in  1758.  In  this  is  'a  plan  proposed  for  stacking 
baj  to  prevent  its  firing,  though  put  up  in  a  greener  condititm 
thofl  ordinary^  one  stone  of  such  hay  having  more  nourishment 
in  it  than  two  or  three  of  the  common  sort/  After  giving 
the  details  for  the  ventilating  flues,  and  making  a  chimney  hy 
<lnwiDg  through  the  rick  a  sack  tightly  tilled  with  straw,  he 
gws  on  to  say  : — 

*Tlus  greeuifih  haj  beginning  to  heat  soon  rarefies  and  expandi 
tie  ftir  in  the  perpendicular  flue,  which  is  continually  expelled 
itop,  aud  is  succcjctled  by  the  indraft  of  the  cool  deuBa  air  from  the 
giiiiew  below,  as  long  as  ihe  least  heat  remains  in  the  cock»  which 
wili  prevent  firing,  over-heatings  and  mow-hurning  ovar-much/ 


In  a  book  called  *  The  Grazier,'  by  Youatt  and  Burn,  published 
ui  1864,  a  plan  is  given  of  an  improved  hayrick,  to  prevent  its 
taking  fire.  The  plan  is  practically  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended in  the  '  Com  pleat  Body  of  Husbandry'  in  1758* 
Excellent  and  inexpensive  as  these  plans  undoubtedly  are,  no 
one  seems  to  have  carried  them  into  practice,  and,  if  tried,  they 
We  certainly  not  come  into  general  use.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  in  neither  of  them  is  any  provision  made  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  outer  air  until  such  time  as  the  heat  of  the  rick 
niakes  the  admission  of  it  desirable*  In  haymaking  it  is  just 
«i  great  an  evil  to  have  too  much  air  constantly  blowing 
through  a  rick,  thus  checking  the  fermentation,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
able  U)  admit  it  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  FitzGerald,  a  gentleman  residing  in  North  Wales,  during 
Ae  haymaking  season  of  1882,  made  a  rick  according  to  the 
flan  advised  in  the  old  bmjks,  but  with  an  important  alteration 
^hich  enabled  him  to  let  in,  or  exclude,  the  outer  air.  His 
plan  was  published  in  the  '  Field,*  and  seems  simplicity  itself. 
Air-tabes,  nine  inches  square,  were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
f»ct,  two  tubes  being  carried  from  north  to  south,  and  two  from 
^aat  to  west.  The  top  and  bottom  of  these  tubes  were  made  with 
iDch-plank,  and  the  sides  of  battens,  inch  square,  and  nailed 
four  inches  apart  An  ordinary  corn-sack,  tightly  stuffed  with 
sitraw,  was  placed  upright  where  the  four  tubes  met  in  the 
*^Dtre,  As  the  rick  rose  in  height,  the  sack  was  drawn  up 
^Qoat  a  foot  at  a  time,  thus  forming  a  chimney  from  the 
"bottom  to  the  top.  The  mouths  of  the  four  air< lubes  were 
*^<>pped  with  small  bags  of  straw,  and  the  sack  was  left  in  the 
*^»uinney.  By  these  means  all  outer  air  was  excluded.  When 
'W  temperature  rose  to  116",  the  sack  was  taken  out  of  the 
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chimney,  and  the  air-tubes  were  opened,  until  the  thennomete 
showed  90%  when  the  sack,  &c.,  were  replaced.  This  plan  wa 
continued  until  the  rick  had  gradually  cooled  down.  The  gras 
was  carried  quite  a  day  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  by  th 
usual  manner  of  making  a  rick.  The  stack,  when  cut  into  ircMi 
top  to  bottom,  was  sound  and  good.  As  Mr.  FitzGerald  states  ii 
his  letters  that  the  grass  was  cut  on  land  much  subject  to  higl 
tides  and  mountain  floods ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the  rick  wai 
carried  damp  from  a  shower ;  that  the  middle  was  more  or  lesi 
green,  and  the  top  part  carried  in  a  shower,  it  is  much  to  h 
wondered  at  that  it  was  well  cured  and  in  good  condition ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  to  carry  grass  in  such  a  state  is  not,  under 
any  system  of  haymaking,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
As  no  expensive  machinery  and  very  little  labour  are  required 
for  this  method,  it  will  probably  in  the  future  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  seems  more  natural  to  let  superabundaot 
heat  carry  itself  off  by  a  chimney,  instead  of  drawing  it  out,  bjr 
the  exhaust-fan  system,  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  ndc 

Another  plan  for  stack  ventilation  is  that  advocated  by  Mr. 
Kent,  of  Felpham,  Bognor,  who  was  formerly  trainer  of  the  laige 
stud  of  race-horses  owned  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the  I^ 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  who  makes  annually  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay.  He  says  he  has  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  better  plan  of  making  a  rick  than  building 
it  upon  a  considerable  thickness  of  faggots  or  rough  timber,  if 
this  not  only  ventilates  the  stack,  but  keeps  the  lower  part  from 
being  spoilt  by  the  damp  arising  from  the  ground.  If  he  finds 
the  heat  excessive  in  any  part,  he  uses  a  boring-machine  to 
make  holes  from  the  top  of  the  rick  to  the  faggots  undemeadL 
He  believes  that  by  this  plan,  the  hay  having  become  more  or 
less  compressed  before  the  holes  are  bored,  the  rick  is  not  lo 
likely  to  become  mouldy  round  the  ventilating  chimney  as  is 
the  case  when  it  is  made  with  a  sack.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
true  if  a  current  of  cold  air  constantly  passed  through  the  stad^ 
as  in  the  method  of  Mr.  Kite ;  but  if  the  sack  is  not  removed 
until  the  thermometer  shows  it  to  be  necessary,  and  is  replaced 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  there  will  probably  be  little 
fear  of  mould  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  apparently  more  expedient  to  keep 
a  rick,  ah  initio^  under  control. 

The  1007.  prize  of  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  having  been  offered  fof 
*  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  drying  hay  orcorDf 
either  before  or  after  being  stacked,'  the  judges  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  fans  should  be  tried  on  some  description  n 
corn.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  of  a  corn-stack  J* 
dead  straw,  which  cannot  heat,  and  as  the  air  can  pass  more 
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frecij  through  com  than  through  hay,  there  was  every  reason  to 
'     K  that  in  this  trial  the  exhaust-fans  would  succeed.     The 
J  t,  however,  proved  that  such  was  not  the  case.     The  barley- 
ricka  were  put  together  on  or  about  the  9th  of  August,  and  by 
the  11th  of  September  the  judges  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  useless  to  carry  the  experiment  any  further.     The  stacks 
were  at  once  thrashed,  and  their  condition  was  such  as  to  show 
terv  clearly  that  the  fans  had  no  effect  upon  their  lower  portions. 
~"tb  especially  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  trials,  whether  of  hay 
fcom,  where  the  exhaust-fan  was  used,  proved  that  the  best 
iiv  and  sweetest  corn  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stacks,  and 
|uently  farthest  away   from  its  influence.      There  is  an 
-fashioned  saying,  *  Better  to  spoil  in  the  field  than  in  the 
ck/     Up  to  the  present  time,  unless  further  experience  shows 
;  the  stack  ventilation  of  Mr,  FitzGeraUl  is  to  be  depended 
,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  much  in  preventing  hay 
f  torn-crops  from  spoiling  in  the  stack, 
[  There  is,  however,  a  system  in  general  use  in  most  northern 
wet  countries,  which  effectually   prevents  wheat  and   oat- 
ops  spoiling  in  the  field.     When  a  crop  of  either  of  these 
ills  is  cut,  the  ordinary  plan   in   England  is  to  take  twelve 
llicaTes*  and  place  them  six  on  a  side,  with   the  tops  leaning 
^iQSt  each  other.     This  plan  answers  fairly  well   so  long  as 
f  weather  is  fine,  but  when  rain  comes,  not  only  do  the  ears 
I  wet,  but  the  sheaf  Is  soaked  under  the  band,  and  those  who 
dentand    farming   know    well     what    this    means,    and    the 
and    trouble    it    entails.      To   prevent    this    evil,   the 
ner    who    lives    in    a   wet    climate    disposes  of    his    twelve 
«*aves  in  the  following  manner.      With  three  of  them  he  forms 
4  tripod  I  the  tops  of  the  sheaves  supporting  each  other.     Seven 
laore  are  placed  round   these  so  as  to  form  a  round  clump ;  the 
two  remaining  are  made  into  one  large  sheaf,  which  is  tied  as 
Hear  the  butt  as  possible.     The  sheaf  is  then  opened  out  with 
tbc  hand,  inverted,  and  placed  over  the  top  of  the  clump.    Once 
in  its  place»  and  secured  by  a  spar  on  each  side  to  prevent  its 
Win?  blown  off  by  the  wind,  the  crop  is  secure,     A  field  so 
i\   looks  like  a  Lilliputian  military  encampment.     This 
tm  is  called   *  Cap-sheafing,'     The  difference   in  the   time 
upied  by   it  and  the  ordinary  method  is  very  little,  and  is 
i*r  more    than    counterbalanced    by  the    safety   afforded.     An 
iwiance  is  on  record  where  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  securely 
"^ered  in  this  manner,  were  daily  rained  on  for  six  weeks  ;  at 
'«?ipiration  of  that  time  fine  weather  came,  the  capsheaves 
!  taken  off,  the  ears  underneath  were  as  golden  as  when  they 
!  Cttt^  and  not  even  the  com  in  the  capsheaves  was  damaged. 
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This  system  is  of  comparatively  little  use  for  barley,  that  graii 
having  no  outer  husk  to  protect  it  Its  advantages  to  the  wheat 
crop  extend  far  beyond  protection  from  the  rain.  The  skin  o 
the  grain,  not  being  exposed  for  many  days  to  a  hot  sun,  i 
thinner,  produces  more  flour  and  less  bran,  and  the  ears  of  com 
being  protected  from  the  dews  at  night  and  the  sun  by  day,  d( 
not  shed  their  contents  when  carried,  as  is  constantly  the  casi 
under  the  ordinary  method,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  farmer. 

A  review  of  modern  farming  must  necessarily  include  9 
reference  to  Ensilage.  The  British  farmer,  who  as  a  rule  doei 
not  take  kindly  to  foreign  names  or  practices,  is  appareotlj 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  words  '  Ensilage '  and  ^  Silo.'  *  En- 
silage'  means  storing  the  crop  in  a  *Silo,'  or  undergronod 
granary,  to  preserve  it,  a  practice  well  known  to  the  ancienta 
Silo  is  only  another  form  of  the  Greek  a-eipo^  and  Latin  rinu, 
which  denotes  a  kind  of  pit  or  well  sunk  in  the  ground.  Ab 
interesting  account  of  the  use  of  silos  in  antiquity  is  given  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Cooper  in  the  work  on  *  Silos  for  Preserving  British 
Fodder  Crops,*  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Pliny,  is 
his  *  Natural  History,'  says  that  com  is  well  preserved  in  pits 
{scroh€8)y  called  siriy  as  in  Cappadocia,  Thrace,  and  Spain; 
that  they  are  made  in  a  dry  soil,  with  chaff  or  stubble  placed 
underneath,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  the  air  and  damp; 
and  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  wheat  thai 
stored  will  keep  for  fifty  years,  and  millet  for  a  hundred. 
Columella  speaks  of  sirL  constructed  like  wells  {putearum  ti 
modum)y  and  this  mode  of  preserving  com  is  also  mentioned  bf 
Vitruvius,  and  by  Quintus  Curtius,  who  says  that  it  wii 
practised  in  the  Caucasus.*  The  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,!  and  such  underground  barns  were  used  not 
only  as  a  method  for  the  storage  of  corn  convenient  in  a  dry 
country,  but  as  a  safe  means  of  hiding  it  from  an  enemy* 
They  are  still  used  extensively  in  the  East.  But  the  farmer  itt 
this  country  does  not  require  a  silo  as  a  storehouse  for  hii 
grain,  which  his  enemies  the  rats  would  soon  discover  and 
destroy,  but  as  a  depository  for  his  grass  and  surplus  greeD 
crops,  which  are  to  be  entombed  in  it  as  a  winter  food  for  hii 
cattle. 

If  such  seasons  as  those  of  the  last  few  years  are  a  sample 
of  those  yet  in  store  for  us,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  benefits  of  a  system  which  will  confer  immense  advantage^ 

♦  Plin.  *  H.  N.'  xviii.  30,  70,  §  306 ;  Varro,  *  De  Re  Ruatioa,'  i.  57 :  ColmneBl 
i.  6, 1 15 ;  Vitruv.  vi  8 ;  Q.  Ourt.  vii.  4,  §  24 ;  comp.  Dr.  Smith's  •  Diotiiwaiy  < 
QnA  and  Bonoan  AntiquitieB,'  p.  53. 

t  See  Jeremiah  xli.  8. 
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the  farmer,  by  eaabling  him  to  take  grass  or  any  of  our 

tlfnarj  green  crops  direct  from  the  scythe  to  the  silo,  where 

rill  become  a  wholesome  and   palatable  food  for  sheep  and 

)i^tj  without  undergoing  a  preliminary  drying  process* 

The  making  of  ensiLige  has  for   so  many  years  been  suc- 

cmfully  carried  on  in  France,  Holland,  and  North  America, 

tbat  it  has  quite  passed  out  of  the  region  of  experiment^  and 

all  that  remains  is  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  system  of  farming. 

In  France,  more    than  thirty  years    ago,   M.   Auguste   Grjffart 

tried  the  process  of  a  German  named  Klappmeyer,  by  which 

^n  fodder  was  buried  in  a  pit,  thereby  producing  a  kind  of 

blown  hay  or  sour  fodder.     Being  dissatisfied  with  this  process, 

oe  began  a  series  of  experimentSj  and  has  little  by  little  brought 

kif  method  of  preserving  green  crops  to  its  present  satisfactory 

itate.     He  has  gone  on  from  small  things  to  great,  until  his 

fiures  of  ensilage    have  exceeded   1000  tons  per  annum,  with 

Jfhich  he  feeds  more  than   100  head  of  cattle,  besides  horses 

other  animals,  until  the  new  crop  of  forage  is  ready  to  be 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his 

»tem,   but   all   interested  w^ill  do  well  to  read  his  book,  the 

Qllr  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  process 

ly  prove  for  a  time  to  be  one  of  its  wrirst  enemies.     What,  for 

lance,  can  be  more  delightfully  easy  than  to  throw  some  grass 

into  a  hole,  to  cover  it  up  with  stones,  and  to  find,  some  weeks 

iftcT wards,  that  it  has  become,  as  though  by  magic,  first-rate 

fcod  for  cattle?     The  making   of  ensilage    will,   however,   be 

nd  to  require  just    as    much    care    and  forethought  as  any 

er  process,  and  the  man  who  does  not  take  such  pains,  and 

Ws  in  the  place  of  wholesome  food   an   ill-smelling  heap   of 

paaure,  will  be  ready  to  denounce  the  system  as  an  imposture. 

[Mttch  has  already  been  written,  and  much  more  has  yet  to 

IT,  on  the  silo  itself.     Is  it  to  be,  as  in  the  East,  ajmse  en 

I  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  or  is  it  to  be  a  building,  more 

"  \  expensive,  and  if  so,  is  it  to  be  entirely  above  ground,  or 

ly  under  ground,   or  part  built  above  and  part    below? 

be  building  and  roofing  of  a  silo  is  an  expensive  matter,  and 

ptore,   if  absolutely   necessary^,   a    serious  obstacle  to  the 

use  of  ensilage.      If  silos  are  to  be  built  as  adjuncts  to 

homestead,   who    is    to    build    them?     In    the   present    day, 

I  tenant  would  probably  object  to  erect  one  at  his  own  expense  ; 

»o^»  with  reduced  rents  staring  him  in  the  face,  a  landlord  may^ 

asonably  express  his  inability   to  incur  so   large   an  outlay. 

fhe  question  at  issue  is,  Are  expensively-built  silos  necessary 

>  the  making  of  good  ensilage? 

Vol.  156.— No.  31L  L  In 
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In  1876  Mr.  Francis  Morris  of  Baltimore,  the  recently  elected 
President  of  the  Ensilage  Congress  at  New  York,  commenced 
his  first  experiments  with  this  new  product.     The  first  year  he 
made  it  in  the  basement  of  his  bam ;  in  fact,  he  pitted  it  in 
a  silo.     The  second  year,  however,  he  made  a  trench  in  falling 
ground,  so  that  a  cart  could  be  backed  in  at  the  lower  end  to 
convey   the   ensilage   to   the   feeding-sheds.      The   sides  werea 
sloping,  and  the  average  depth  did  not  exceed  six  feet     Thea 
cost  was  merely  that  of  digging  a  ditch  of  similar  dimensions.,. 
The  trench  was  filled  in  1877,  and  every  year  since ;  and  its  con^ 
tents  have  suffered  no  harm.     Mr.  Morris  has  several  trenche-q 
of  the  same  kind  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  crops  which  az^^ 
to  be  pitted.     The  clamp,  or  upper  part,  is  carried  several  fe^ 
above  ground,  formed  like  a  roof,  the  excavated  earth  acting  ^l^ 
walls  to  confine  the  contents.     It  is  then  covered  with  roofing;), 
felt  to  keep  the  dirt  out,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  is  heaped  or^er 
the  whole  clamp,  the  more  the  better.     Mr,  Morris's  farm   ii 
about  1700  acres,  and  he  considers  his  earth-silos  of  primary 
importance.     The  question  for  consideration  is,  Will  this  plan 
answer  in  our  climate  ? 

The  Dutch  have  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  grass,  without 
any  silo  at  all.  This  process  is  to  drive  a  double  line  of  poles 
into  the  ground,  to  carry  a  fiat  sliding  wooden  roof,  which  ii 
raised  by  means  of  pulleys.  While  the  grass  is  being  stacked, 
four  horses  are  unceasingly  walked  over  the  grass,  and  some  salt 
is  sprinkled  over  each  layer.  As  the  stack  rises  in  height,  it  is 
necessary  to  hoist  up  and  lower  down  the  horses,  morning  and 
evening,  which  is  done  by  slings  and  simple  pulley-gear,  rigged 
near  the  stack.  Each  night  the  boarded  roof  is  lowered  on  to  the 
trodden  mass,  and  afterwards  weighted.  When  the  requiied 
height  has  been  reached,  the  stack  is  complete  under  its 
weighted  wooden  roof,  which  is  found  to  compress  the  mstt 
satisfactorily.  In  the  result,  when  the  stack  is  cut,  the  bulk  is 
found  to  be  good  ensilage,  except  the  portion  of  the  sides  which, 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  is  mouldy  and  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  one  foot.  Even  this  portion,  however,  is  not  so  much 
spoiled  but  that  heifers  and  pigs  cat  it  with  much  relish.  Le^ 
us  hope  that  enterprising  agriculturists  will  try  these  plans  on  » 
small  scale  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  make  the  results 
known  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  enquire  what  the  plants  are,  which  can 
be  profitably  pitted  in  silos.  The  English  farmer  will  probahlj 
be  wise  to  confine  himself  for  the  present  to  such  crops  as  bx^ 
ordinarily  grown  in  this  country.  Clover,  green  rye  or  oats, 
lucerne,  vetches,  and  grass,  seem  suitable  for  the  purpose.    The 

white 
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wJiite  cabbage  too  would  doubtless  be  available.  The  sauer-i 
J  Inut  so  inuch  eaten  in  Germany  is  made  with  this  plants  which 
\^  cut  smally  salted,  packed  into  an  air-tight  tub^  covered  with 
wards,  and  heavily  weighted  with  stones.  It  is,  in  fact,  pitted 
iiaU  silo.  Professor  Voelckcr,  Analytical  Chemist  to  the 
•  Agricultural  Society,  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  ordi- 
leadow-grass  is  suited  for  making  ensilage,  as  it  does  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  matter.  It  seems,  however, 
the  facts  which  are  rapidly  accumulating,  that  this  opinion 
not  correct,  Mr,  Easdale,  of  Pepper  Hall,  Northallerton, 
orluhire,  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  an  experiment 
'  last  summer  in  his  neighbourhood.     He  says  ; — 

[*Tlio  silo,  12  feet  long  by  7  wvd^o  and  8  deep,  was  filled  with 
^  dtiring  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  in  September.     Tho 
i>ap  waa  put  in  whole.     A  man  and  horise  followed  two   soytheB, 
forked  the  grass  into  the  cart,  from  which  it  was  shaken  out  into  the 
*lo*     On  November  25th  the  silo  was  opened,  the  result  being,  even 
believers,  an  agreeable  surprise.     The  mass  of  ensilage  was  in 
irfect  preservation,  giving  forth  a  most  pleasant  aroma  not  easily  to 
» described.' 

I  Again,  Mr.  Grant,  of  Abbotsford,  near  Romsey,  writes; — 

'Doring  the  month  of  July  last  I  cut  and  carried  5  acres  of 
during  heavy  rain.  Tho  grass  was  pitted,  and  I  am  now 
my  cattle  upon  it.  If  there  is  any  diferenoe  between  it  and 
)  whi<^  was  cut  and  pitted  in  fine  weather,  it  is  in  favour  of  that 
^nijfid  in  rain.  This  is  my  eecond  year  of  making  ensilage,  and  I 
^oniUGr  it  a  most  valuable  plan  of  preserving  cattle-food;  but,  like 
eiQijUiing  elsCf  it  requires  care  and  thought.  I  have  this  year  pitted 
between  60  and  70  acres/ 

jThtse  two  instances  prove  that  the  climate  of  England,  both  in 
'■  north  and  in  the  souths  is  adapted  for  making  grass  into  this 
efal  food. 

Professor  Carroll  publishes  in  '  The  Irish  Farmers' Gazette' 
,  lome  experiments  made  by  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
|*t  the  Mo<lel   Farm    of   the  Albert  Institution    at   Glasnevin. 
llTiese  experiments  were  made,  first,  with  lucerne  and  straw  cut 
Bto  chaff;  secondly,  with  comfrey  and  lucerne  chopped  with 
quantity  of  oat- straw,  and  packed  tightly  into  a  silo  ; 
Italian  rye-grass,  closely  pressed  into  a  pit  dug  in  the 
Ottud,  without    any    protecting   casing  or    lining ;    fourthly, 
Uan  rye-grass,  not  chopped  ;  fifthly,  Italian  rye-grass,  packed 
^^tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  about  eighteen 
Itodes  f»t  earth,  like  a  potato  pit.     On  October  9th  the  silos 
I *«'tc  opened,  with  the  following  results  :  in  Nos.  I,  3,  and  4,  the 
Itniilage  had  a  temperature  of  about  75*^.     It  was  in  good  con- 
dition. 
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dition,  having  a  smell  like  fresh  brewers'  grains.     In  No.  2*, 
the  comfrej  and  lucerne  were  quite  spoilt,  and  the  smell  wa:* 
most  offensive :  the  mass  appei^ed  to  be  quite  putrid.     No.    ^ 
was  quite  dry  and  unfit  for  food.     The  failure  of  Nos.  2  and     ^ 
probably  arose  from  the  air  not  having  been  sufficiently  e^^~ 
eluded  by  heavy  weights.    The  result  of  the  above  trials  proves  ^i 
not  only  that  grass  and  other  green  crops  can  be  made,  even  S-  ^ 
a  wet  country  like  Ireland,  into  excellent  food  for  stock,  buttha^  ^ 
as  is  proved  by  No.  3,  it  can  be  made  in  a  pit  dug  in  tb^^e 
ground,  without  any  casing  or  lining.     If  this  can  be  done  9 — n 
Ireland,  why  not  in  England  ? 

If  this  ensilage  system  can  be  perfected  and  inezpensiveBLy 
carried  out,  it  must  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  Briti^^h 
farmer.  Under  his  present  mode  of  storing  grass,  not  only  h^^as 
he  to  contend  with  our  uncertain  climate,  but  also  to  me^^t 
a  yearly  increasing  deficiency  of  labour  at  the  time  he  most  waito.  ts 
it.  For  lack  of  hands  his  grass  cannot  be  cut  at  the  pro|^^r 
time,  and,  when  cut,  cannot  be  quickly  got  in.  When  his  h^^j 
is  nearly  fit  to  carry,  rain  falls,  and  his  crop  for  the  year  is 
damaged  or  lost. 

The  practical  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  the  review     o{ 
these   various    plans   for    storing   cattle-food   for  winter  co^n- 
sumption  are :  first,  that  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  making  hay    io 
the  field,  grass  may  be  placed  in  the  rick  by  the  exhaust-fam   or 
ventilation  systems  much  greener  than  by  the  ordinary  method, 
but  it  must  not  be  wet  with  rain ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  it   if 
wished  to  cart  it  direct  from  the  scythe,  the  silo,  or  a  fi€}OT      f 
heated  by  hot  air,  must  be  used.     Taking  into  consideration      .;• 
the  expense,  trouble,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  undergone  by  those      4^ 
who  make  hay  in  this  variable  climate,  it  is  very  desirable  that      ^■'■ 
a  fair  trial  be  given  to  hot-air  floors,  if,  on  analysis,  the  gra«*      ^7' 
so  dried  proves  itself  equal  in  nutritive  qualities  to  hay  which      i"^ 
has  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  fermentation.  i-^ 

The  literature  of  ensilage  bids  fair  to  be  voluminous,  and  as  V_ 
the  subject  is  at  present  little  known  to  the  British  farmer,  and  \yr^ 
it  is  of  consequence  that  he  shall  imbibe  his  knowledge  from  »  --^ 
safe  source,  his  success  or  failure  will  much  depend  upon  the  ^ 
guide  he  chooses  to  instruct  him.  The  book  of  M.  Augnste  ^i 
Goffart,  before  mentioned,  containing  a  detailed  and  carefully  ^ 
written  account  of  his  experiments,  failures,  and  final  succesSt  *r. 
would  be  invaluable,  but  that,  being  in  French,  it  will  be  o'  \ 
little  use  to  the  majority  of  English  farmers.  The  Englis** 
books  on  the  subject  of  ensilage,  which  we  have  also  placed  ^^ 
the  head  of  this  article,  require  a  short  notice.  The  third  o>^  .y 
these,  *  Silos  for  preserving  British  Crops,'  has  manifestly  bee^       > 

wTitte^ 
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^^tten  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  *  Manuel  de 
1 'Ensilage'  being  published  in  French,  and,  to  use  the  author's 
-own  words^  its  object  is 

^  to  Iaj  before  beginners  some  information  n&  to  what  to  do  and  what 

te  ifoid.     It  is  undesirable  on  the  one  band  to  start  with  the  notion 

"^imi  everything  is  so  easy,  sncceHa  bo  certain,  and  cost  bo  tricing,  that 

:yoa  cannot  do  wrong  in  nndortaking  it.     Exaggerated  accounts  in 

Ciiu  respect  are  sure  to  produce  a  counter-current.     People  who  are 

omiled  by  such  statements,  and  have  not  taken  the  precautions  neoes- 

mittj  to  obtain  good  results,  are  sure  to  cry  out  that  the  process  is  a 

wiption  ;  that  they  have  spent  so  much  in  hard  cash,  have  wasted 

^  many  tons  of  fodder,  and  have  obtained  in  return  only  a  mass  of 

Jnimure/ 

This  work  not  only  contains  advice  summarized  from  the 
^^e^timony  of  M,  Auguste  Goffart,  but  it  treats  of  experiments 
^■br  the  preservation  of  grasses,  clover,  lucerne,  green  rye,  and 
^Bother  crops  ordinarily  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom*  It  also 
^■l^ives  plans  of  silos,  and  how  to  manage  them,  and  contains  an 
H^ainaunt  of  information,  manifestly  the  result  of  careful  research, 
V  ^iiich   will  make   it  indeed  valuable   as  a  handbook  to  those 

interested  in  this  new  method  of  storing  grass, 
*  Ensilage,'  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  is  a  book  of  a  widely  dif- 

fecttt  calibre.      It  seems   to  have   been   hurriedly   brought   out, 

I  ^issors  and  paste  having  been  extensively  used.  In  his  preface, 
IMr*  Thorold  Kugers  sayst — 

•I  have  put  together  iu  this  little  work  the  result  of  my  own 

f  observations  on  ensilage  in  the  United  States,  and  tbe  commeuta  on 

the  Bystem  which  have  been  made  by  those  who  had  adopted  the 

t  J>f*ctice,  and   recounted    their   experience   to   mo   in   conversation. 

II  luiTc  freely  quoted  from  auch  papers,  periodicale,  and  books,  as  bavQ 
T Unwritten  on  ensilage,  and  have  copied  guch  illustrations  as  seemed 
Flo  me  essential  to  a  right  uudorstauding  of  the  process,  with  the 

titisfaciion  perhaps  of  being  able  in  a  slight  degree  to  adopt,  retail 
«id  piecemeal,  the  wholesale  practice  of  American  publishers.  I  do 
pot,  however,  fear  the  indignation  of  my  authors,  whose  good  feeling 
Ib  no  doubt  extended  to  the  Old  Country.  I  have  no  fear  that  they 
will  leaeiit  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  facts  which  they  allege, 
liectitae  an  English  writer  has  recounted  the  advantages,  winch  they 

*     L  to  have  discovered,  for  the  consideration,  perhaps  the  benefit, 

fEiigUah  agriculturists/ 

Whether  the  British  farmer  will  profit  by  the  benefit  tbua 
offered  him  by  Mr,  Thorold  Rogers,  time  alone  can  prove.  The 
Wk  is  pleasantly  written,  but,  by  the  author  s  own  admissions 
[1*  to  iu  parentage,  it  is  too  superficial  to  be  adopted  even  by  the 
^^eriest  tyro  for  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  The  fact  that 
American  publishers  appropriate  wholesale,  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment, 
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ledgment,  the  writings  of  English  authors,  will  haidlj  jnstifj 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  in  following  their  bad  example,  and  ii 
retaliating  on  the  pirates  of  the  United  States  by  the  pafalicsp 
tion  of  a  book  which  is,  bj  his  own  avowal,  taken  retail  anc 
piecemeal  from  their  papers,  periodicals,  and  books. 

We  live  in  a  progressive  and  enterprising  age,  and  moden 
farming  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Inventions  in  machinery, 
the  adaptation  of  steam  to  much  of  the  farmer's  woilc,  th< 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  all  the  animals  employed  on 
a  farm,  the  advantages  derived  from  a  liberal  use  of  artificial 
manures,  the  assistance  received  from  the  labours  of  the  agri' 
cultural  chemist,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  draining,  plaoi 
farming  and  farmers  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  thai 
occupied  by  their  fathers  fifty  years  ago.  The  last  of  these 
draining,  has,  it  is  true,  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing,  as  froc 
it  has  arisen  ui  evil  of  increasing  magnitude,  from  which  tfai 
farming  of  the  past  was  to  a  ^dX  extent  exempt,  namely,  the  ooa 
stant  recurrence  of  Hoods.  Before  drainage  became  so  universe 
a  practice,  the  surface  of  the  land  was  a  sponge  which  absorboE 
the  rain  as  it  fell,  and  there  held  it  until  it  was  slowly  got  r*: 
of  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind;  but  now  the  rain  m^ 
rapidly  through  the  ground  into  the  nearest  drain,  thence  icm 
the  nearest  ditch,  which  takes  it  to  the  neighbouring  broczi 
whence  it  hurries  on  to  the  nearest  river,  which  cannot  carrjr- 
quickly  enough  to  the  sea,  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  floods 
Any  one  who  travelled  last  winter  from  Birmingham  to  Lond^i: 
via  the  Great  Western  Railway,  is  not  likely  to  forget  ^ 
sight.  The  evil  done  is  incalculable,  and  has,  at  all  events 
one  case,  reduced  the  value  of  land  in  the  Midland  CountJL< 
thus  constantly  submerged,  from  3/.  10s.  to  15^.  an  acre.  £*£ 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  surplus  water  of  winter,  so  di 
structive  in  its  action  at  that  season  of  the  year,  is  not  store 
for  use  at  a  time  when  its  services  would  be  invaluable  for  th 

furposes  of  irrigation.      Many  years   ago   the  late   Duke    o 
*ortland  carried  out  such  a  work  at  Clipstone,  not  far  froa 
Welbeck  Abbey.     Water  was  collected  during  winter  in  a  laigc 
reservoir,  to  be  used  in  the  irrigation  of  the  Clipstone  Meadows. 
These  lands,  which  were  valued  at  about  2^.  Qd.  an  acre,  became, 
under  the  fertilizing  influence  of  water,  worth  5/.     To  carry  oot 
such  a  system  throughout  the  country  would  cost  so  much  in 
making  iiie  reservoirs,  that  it  would  have  to  be  undertaken  b^ 
companies,  who  would  sell  the  water  to  those  who  required  i* 
for  their  lands. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  so  occupied  by  methods  for 
increasing  the  store  of  food  for  cattle,  that  it  may  be  well,  before 
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dodng  these  remarks,  to  dwell  emphatJcallj  upon  the  import- 
ance of  increasing   the   numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  annually 
bred  in  the  United  Kingdom.      For  many  years  England  has 
been  leading  a  reckless  and  spendthrift  life  in   this  particular, 
We  talk  of  our  dependence  on  the  foreigner  for  daily  bread  ;  but 
how  about  our  daily  meat  ?     As  the  population  has  increased, 
bare  ire  even  made  an  effort  to  breed  an  extra  quantity  of  stock 
to  $apport  the  increase?     What  we  have  done  has  been  exactly 
tbt  contrary.     Fifty  years  since  we  had  in  band  a  large  reserve 
stock  of  animals ;  what  have  we  to  show  now?     Half  a  century 
ago  no    butcher  would   have    dared   to  offer  to   his    customers 
such  stuff  as  is  now  called  beef  and  mutton.      What  he  did  offer 
^fas    well-matured  ox-beef  and   good  old    wether-mutton.     In 
those  days  the  maintenance  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  almost  a   necessary  part  of  a  farmer's  stock- 
iiHrade*      When  they  arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  fatted  and 
sold  to  the  butcher,  and  younger  steers  took  their  place.     W*bere 
»ie  die  five  and  six  years  old  oxen  now  ?     A  certain  number  of 
small  beasts  may  still  be  found  on  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  moors 
mountains,  but  so  far  as   England   and   her   Devons   and 
efords  are  concerned,  they  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
'country.     That  which    has   happened   to   the  five  and   six 
lewi  old  oxen  is  true  also  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  three 
nd  two  years  old.     They  have  gone  down  the  voracious  *  red 
oe*  of  the  British  public,  until  we  have  come  to  a  time  when 
on  as  a  calf  is  too  old  to  be  called  veal,  it  is  killed  as  beef 
matured  meat  we  get  is  for  the  most  part  the  flesh  of  cows 
^Wch,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  unfit  for  dairy  work. 

As  with  cattle,  so  is  it  with  sheep.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
l«itcber  killed  six-tooth  wethers.  The  Sybarite  who  wishes 
iwwadays  to  graze  some  old  mutton  for  his  own  table  has  no 
choice  but  to  buy  some  broken-mouthed  ewes  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  det'oured  the  six-tooth  wethers  and  all  the  younger 
fCDrrationt,  until  lamb  has  no  sooner  ceased  to  be  lamb  than  it 
w  killed  and  sold  for  mutton.  We  talk  of  the  reckless  extrava- 
|wice  of  a  man  who  lives  upon  his  capital,  and  call  him  a  fool 
fe  his  pains.  What  has  England  as  a  nation  been  doing 
feing  the  past  years,  but  pursuing  an  equally  reckless  course? 
Acconling  to  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
vfiir  by  year  the  people  of  this  country  become  more  dependent 
lipon  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  of  food.  In  1882  the 
Value  of  the  live  animals  imported  was  4^,525,256/.,  and  the 
^ilue  of  the  dead  meat  was  35,760,266/.  If  by  reason  of  famine, 
^^ pestilence,  or  war  abroad,  any  considerable  portion  of  these 
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supplies  were  for  a  time  withheld  from  this  coiintrj,  what  siuplas 
stock  have  we  in  hand  to  fall  back  on  ? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that,  with  our  rapidlj  increasing 
population,  England  can  feed  her  people.  She  most  be  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  foreigner ;  but  in  sheep  and  cattle»  as 
in  com,  the  less  she  is  so  the  better.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
if  we  were  a  wise  people  we  should  by  law  forbid  the  slaughter 
of  any  animal  for  fooid  under  two  years  old.  No  such  law  is 
likely  to  be  passed,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  question  whether 
such  an  enactment  would  attain  the  desired  object  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  fiairmer  most 
pay  his  rent  from  some  source,  and  the  public  will  have  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  meat  provided  for  its  consumption,  and  if  the 
former  were  forbidden  by  law  to  kill  calves  or  lambs,  he  wonU 
furnish  the  people  with  food  by  the  slaughter  of  ewes  and  cowii 
It  will  be  well  if  the  consumption  of  veal  and  lamb  csn 
be  so  lessened,  that  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  bull  calves  and 
wether  lambs  annually  bom,  so  that  the  females  may  be  kept  as 
breeding  stock. 

So  far  as  the  age  at  which  animals  are  to  be  killed  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  we  should  return 
to  the  state  pf  things  which  existed  half  a  century  ago.  In 
future  the  epicure  who  wishes  to  eat  matured  ox  beef  and  old 
wether  mutton  must  provide  himself  with  the  animals  by 
keeping  them  on  his  home  farm  until  they  are  sufficiently  ripe 
to  please  his  palate,  as  his  cellar  furnishes  him  with  old  crusted 
port  and  well-seasoned  vintage  claret. 

The  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the 
maturity  to  which  they  are  forced  by  high  feeding,  enable  a 
farmer  in  the  present  day  to  produce,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  existence,  the  same  weight  of  beef  and  mutton  as  those  of 
our  forefathers  yielded  at  four  and  five  years  old,  and  no  one 
can  blame  the  producer  for  sending  his  animals  into  the  market 
and  putting  their  value  into  his  pocket  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  most  desirable  that 
the  stock  throughout  the  kingdom  shall  be  very  largely  increased, 
and  the  problem  of  the  day  is  the  best  means  of  accomplishii^ 
that  end.  *  Down  corn,  up  hom,'  says  the  old  adage.  Com  is 
at  present  so  cheap  as  to  be  considered  unremunerative  by  those 
who  produce  it,  while  animals  of  all  kinds  are  selling  at  ex- 
ceptionally high  prices.  If  every  farmer  will  annually  grow  a 
few  acres  less  corn  and  devote  those  acres  to  raising  food  kft 
stock,  and  will  henceforth  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
slaughter  of  heifer  calves  and  ewe  lambs,  the  result  in  a  very 
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few  years  wouM  give  him  such  an  increment  of  his  herd  and 
flock  as  would  greatly  increase  the  fertilitj  of  his  corn  land, 
yield  much  profit  to  himself,  and  add  in  a  marked  manner  to 
the  ireahh  of  the  nation. 

It  is  said   that  modern  farming  does  not   pay.     Why  not  ? 
Unless  farmers  are  very  much  belied,  there  never  was   a  time 
whcD,  according  to  them,  it  was  a  lucrative  employment.     We 
iBigbt,   however,    without   any   great    stretch   of   imaginatioa, 
suppose  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  can  be  remunera- 
tively pursued.     The  bad  seasons  of  the  last  few  years,  a  host  of 
batiinipt  farmers,  and  a  glut  in  the  market  of  farms  abandoned 
by  their  former  occupants,  have  reduced  the  rental  of  England 
wmany  parts  to  about  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago.     At  that 
period  the  price  of  the  best  beef  and  mutton  was  6f/,  per  lb.  j  it 
IS  now  quite  1*.,  and  is  still  rising.     Butter  wnsSd.  per  Ih.  in 
summer,  and  Is,  in  winter  ;  it  is  now  nearly  double  in  price. 
Bacon  and  ham,  then  w^orth  about  Oc/.  per  lb.,  cannot  now  be 
W  at  less  than  Is,     Eggs  were  once  sold  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty* four  for  Is.  ;  the  same  money  will  now  purchase  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.     Chickens,  ready  for  the  table»  were  from  2i. 
to  h,  QtL  per  couple  ;  they  are  now  from  3^.  (k/,  to  As,  apiece. 
Cheese,  once  sold  at  from  id,  to  6f/,  per  lb.,  according  to  quality, 
brings  now  from  10^.  to  1^.     A  good  cow  and  calf  fetched  from 
12/.  to  14/.;  the  same   animals  wouid  now   fetch  from  25/,  to 
30/.     At  the  spring  fairs,  good  couples  (ewe  and  lamb)  could 
be  bought  for  42s.  or  thereabouts ;  a  man  would  be  lucky  now 
to  bay  them  at  double  the  money.     Lambs,  in  autumn,  would 
>cll  for  IL  per  head,   for  which   you  would  now  probably  pay 
from  50^,  to  60s,     Cart-horses,  formerly  obtainable  at  from  20/* 
to  25/,,  are  now  fetching  from  40/,  to  60/.     Doubtless   during 
the  last  half  century  agricultural  wages  have  risen  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  rates  for  the  Police  and  School  Boards  have  been 
*<Jded  to  the  burdens  heretofore  borne  by  the  farmer  ;  but  neither 
the  Wages  nor  the  imposts  have  risen  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
*ll  agricultural  produce,  even  before  the  late  heavy  fall  in  rents. 
*bere  was  therefore  no  apparent  reason,  for  many  years  past, 
''by  the  British  farmer  should  not  have  been  doing  well  ;  and  if 
be  ought  to  have  done  well  when  rents  were  comparatively  high, 
^hat  is  to   prevent  him  doing  much  better  now  that  they  have 
*^uched  a   lower  point  than  has   been  known  in  this  country 
iince  Her  Gracious  Majesty  ascended  the  throne? 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  he  docs  not.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find 
*  firmer  who  at  the  time  of  his  entering  on  a  farm  has  sufficient 
*I>ilal  to  stock  it.     If  he  has  1000/.,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied 
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with  a  holding  of  100  acres,  which  he  stocks  at  the  rate  of  1( 
per  acre.  Too  often,  however,  he  rents  a  farm  of  200  aoi 
which  reduces  his  capital  per  acre  from  10/.  to  5/.  Such  a  sn 
is  in  these  days  not  sufBcient ;  so  he  borrows  from  a  friend,  ai 
begins  his  career  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  If  he  h 
the  luck  to  get  a  cycle  of  good  seasons,  he  manages  to  sen] 
on,  in  spite  of  the  interest  he  has  to  pay  ;  but  if,  which  is  miN 
probable,  bad  seasons  come,  and  follow  each  other  in  qok 
succession,  he  has  no  balance  at  his  banker^s  to  fall  back  npoi 
worse  than  that,  he  has  to  go  there  for  assistance,  until  fiirdi 
help  is  refused,  and  then,  unless  he  has  a  kind-hearted  u 
forbearing  landlord,  his  stock  and  furniture  are  seized  for  m 
and  he  is  a  ruined  man.  In  how  many  hundreds  of  ess 
during  the  last  few  years  has  this  been  a  true  picture  of  the  & 
of  a  man  entering  on  a  farm  with  insufficient  capital  I 

It  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  farmer  of  the  press 
day  makes  of  the  nulway  in  his  vicinity  as  much  use  as  1 
profitably  might  do.  So  far  as  the  trade  in  milk  is  conceme 
he  has  doubtless  fully  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  it  h 
afforded  him,  resulting  in  much  gain  to  himself  and  advantsj 
to  the  public.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  London  w 
dependent  for  its  milk  on  cows  which  were  stall  fed,  never  m 
a  field,  and  were  housed  either  in  the  town,  or  in  its  immedii 
vicinity.  Now,  however,  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Sheldfl 
in  a  popular  address  on  Agricultural  Science,  given  not  Im 
since  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  that  in  the  dense 
populated  region  comprising  the  parishes  included  within  si 
touching  on  the  fifteen  mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross,  tfai 
lives  a  population  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  5,000,0( 
To  supply  each  of  these  persons  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  dai 
means  the  stupendous  consumption  of  115,000,000  gallons  { 
annum,  which  amount,  at  bd.  per  quart,  represents  upwards 
9,000,000/.  sterling.  The  allowance  of  half  a  pint  of  milk  | 
diem  is  probably  excessive,  but  no  one  who  travels  on  any 
our  railways  can  doubt  the  enormous  quantity  of  milk  tl 
is  brought  up  to  London  by  the  milk  trains  from  distances  whi 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  incredible.  Nor  must ' 
lose  sight  of  the  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  public 
obtaining  the  milk  of  grass-fed  cows.  If  we  have  milk  tnti 
why  should  we  not  also  have  vegetable  trains  ?  Those  who  li 
in  London  or  any  of  the  large  towns  of  England  know  to  tb 
cost  how  dear  are  all  descriptions  of  green  food,  and  how  Ti 
bad  it  often  is  when  they  do  get  it.  The  market  gank 
surrounding  the  Metropolis  are  rapidly  being  built  upon,  a 
this  market  of  5,000,000   people   in   London  will  thankfo 
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i?c^  trinter  or  summer,  any  amount  of  vegetables  the  country 
ittricts  will  send  up.  If  the  farmers  of  England  will  devote  a 
nErtJiin  number  of  acres  to  supply  this  want  of  the  towns,  and 
depart  a  little  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  mangold  wurzel  and 
,  they  will  quickly  open  up  a  trade  which  w^iH  prove 
')Ie  to  themselves,  and  which  will  also  he,  from  the 
i3«rajiiiiulnes5  of  a  diet  largely  vegetable,  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  those  whom  they  supply. 

Afrain,  Tvhy  is  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  poultry  so  neglected 
lij  farmers?  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
England  when  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  improve  the 
,r,fra..>r,f  breeds  of  fowls  as  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
shows  held  everywhere,  high  prizes  are  given,  first  class 
iSociv  ishow^n^  but  there  the  matter  begins  and  ends.  The  price 
(v(  every  description  of  poultry  is  double  what  it  was  fifty 
;cirs  ago,  and  this  price,  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  con- 
ftiog  public,  is  almost  prohibitory  ;  meat  of  all  kinds  is  dear, 
stock  scarce,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  the  establishment 
farms  on  a  large  scale,  or  even  that  farmers  take  any 
in  the  matter.  If  the  wife  likes  to  rear  a  few  ducks  or 
Eens  to  amuse  her,  well  and  good  ;  she  can  consider  them 
er  own,  and  the  price  they  bring  as  her  pocket  money. 
Then  we  consider  that,  in  the  year  1882,  502,000/.  are  said 
kve  gone  out  of  this  country  in  payment  for  poultry,  and  the 
nous  sum  of  2,382,000/.  for  eggs,  we  may  fairly  ask  our- 
rwbj  a  considerable  portion  of  this  2,884,000/.  did  not  go 
pockets  of  English  agriculturists.  In  the  month  of 
tn  the  present  year  we  have  imported  from  France, 
>tilD,  and  elsewhere,  eggs  to  the  value  of  204,464/.,  and 
lyi  including  rabbits,  of  24,489/.  If  the  foreign  farmer 
tprodncc  these  things,  and  pay  the  freight  and  all  charges 
1  sell  them  at  a  profit,  surely  ours  can  do  the  same.     If  not, 


other  reason  why  modem  farming  so  often  brings  to  grief 
\  who  are  engaged  in  it  is  that,  instead  of  laying  up  in  good 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  the  farmer  spends  his  money  as 
lift  be  gets  it.  There  is  an  entire  change  in  the  manner  of 
of  the  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  when  compared 
that  of  his  forefathers.  Doubtless  all  ranks  have  much 
llged  their  mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century,  but 
class  has  this  been  more  marked  than  in  that  of  the 
r.  There  was  a  saying  in  days  gone  by,  that  a  farm 
«1'1  produce  three  rents:  one  for  the  landlord,  one  for  the 
•:  ngs  (labour,  tithe,  taxes,  &c.),  and  one  for  the  farmer 
«welf*    It  was  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  last, 
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but  one  thing  was  quite  sure,  that  this  third  sum  was  not  cha 
with  the  bread,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  ham,  eggs,  poi 
&c.,  made  on  the  farm,  and  consumed  by  the  farmer  anc 
family.  We  are  told  that  in  the  present  day  three  rents  aK 
obtainable.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  lowne 
rent  and  the  high  price  of  all  the  produce  of  a  farm,  it  is 
cult  to  believe  this ;  but  now,  as  then,  it  is  more  than  doo 
whether  the  items  enumerated  above,  which  for  a  fanner 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  amount  to  a  good  round  sum 
ever  taken  into  calculation. 

In  the  days  when  those  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
young,  who  has  not  heard  of  that  large  class  of  men  who 
called  *  smock  farmers '  ?  Like  the  Dutch  of  to-day,  these 
rose  with  the  lark,  helped  to  milk  their  own  cows,  fed 
drove  their  own  horses  at  the  plough,  and  not  only  snji 
tended,  but  worked  with,  their  labourers.  Their  wives 
daughters  made  the  cheese  and  butter,  and  did  all  the  housi 
work  themselves.  Where  are  they  all  now  ?  Vanished,  lik 
old  wether-mutton  and  the  prime  ox-beef.  If,  here  and  t 
such  a  man  and  his  family  are  to  be  found,  they  are  looked  < 
on  by  their  modern  farming  neighbours  as  fossils,  a  race  < 
below  them,  and  with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  I 
called  on  a  farmer  of  bygone  days,  he  offered  you  a  gla 
home-brewed  ale  or  cider,  and  had  his  home-made  co 
or  currant  wine  for  festive  dinners.  His  modern  succ 
will  offer  you  port  or  sherry,  and  has  probably  in  his  < 
claret  and  champagne,  if  you  care  to  accept  them  from 
The  farmer  of  the  past  occasionally  rode  the  old  brood- 
to  take  a  quiet  look  at  the  squire  and  his  hounds,  when 
were  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  and  he  could  spai 
time  to  give  himself  the  treat.  The  farmer  of  the  present 
bably  keeps  one  or  more  hunters,  and  is  a  regular  attends 
the  Meets.  The  wives  and  daughters,  who  of  old  did 
own  dairy  work,  and  dressed  in  homely  garb,  are  suco 
in  these  days  by  fine  ladies,  who  are  too  grand  to  de 
themselves  by  such  drudgery;  who  keep  servants  to  do 
work ;  dress  in  silks  and  satins,  wear  gloves  ^those  aboi 
tions  to  Mr.  Nasmyth),  and  play  the  piano  in  imitati< 
their  betters.  There  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
if  these  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the  cap 
tenant  has  invested  in  his  farm.  This,  however,  is  nc 
case.  The  tenant  will  not,  as  a  rule,  alter  his  manner  of  I 
to  meet  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  but  calls  on  the  land< 
to  pay  for  his  altered  mode  of  life  by  reducing  the  rent. 

That  farming  can  be  made  as  remunerative  as  of  yore 
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cu  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  to  attain  to  success  a  farmer 
most  do  three  things.  He,  like  any  other  tradesman,  must 
ioTest  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  in  his  business ;  he  must  in 
/btme  look  to  sheep  and  cattle,  not  to  wheat,  as  his  sheet- 
uchor ;  and  in  his  mode  of  life  he  must  revert  to  the  ways  and 
Ittbits  of  his  forefathers. 

We  do  not  fear  to  cause  any  surprise  or  disappointment  by 
onr  entire  abstinence,  on  this  occasion,  from  any  *  burning 
questions'  about  the  land.  Our  practical  object  is  beside 
them :  there  are  hopeful  signs  at  the  present  moment  that  real 
reforms  may  be  amicably  eflFected :  and  there  are  still  more 
bopefal  signs  of  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  in  acknowledging 
tie  troth,  that  what  legislation  can  do  is  but  little  in  com- 
puiton  of  the  residts  to  be  hoped  from  good  sense,  sound 
science,  and,  above  all,  simple  industry,  applied  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  The  time  has  happily  gone  by  when,  in  the  heat 
of  a  great  controversy,  trade  was  almost  tempted  to  say  of 
sgricolture — *  I  have  no  need  of  thee.'  The  vast  importance  of 
this  greatest  of  all  our  industries  is  daily  enforced  upon  our 
attention  by  the  practical  difficulties  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
dnoaods,  not  for  com  only,  but  for  meat  and  other  produce ; 
wd  if  the  *  bugbear '  of  *  dependence  on  the  foreigner '  is 
exploded,  it  is  agreed- by  all  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  is 
Ixnmd  up  in  our  making  the  best  use  of  our  own  resources. 
The  long  tide  of  depression  seems  about  to  be  broken  by  hope 
from  heaven,  raised  by  a  summer  which,  at  last,  has  not  ^  set  in 
with  its  usual  severity,' — Felix  faustumque  sit. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D. 
F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Cm 
of  Westminster,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  tibe  Que 
Twenty-ninth  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1882. 

2.  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Same.  Nincteo 
Thousand.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1882. 

3.  Hie  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  the  Same.  Eigi 
Thousand.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1883. 

FROM  the  Preface  to  the  last  of  these  works  we  learn  tha 
completes  an  enterprise — ^begun  in  the  author^a  *  Life 
Christ,'  and  carried  on  in  the  succeeding  volumesy  thimi 
twelve  busy  years,  amidst  the  occupations  and  cares  of  act 
life — which  had  for  its  motive  the  desire  <to  furnish  Engl 
readers  with  a  companion,  partly  historic  and  partly  ezpodto 
to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament'  It  is  radier  late,  periw 
in  the  last^issued  portion  of  the  composite  work,  to  let  ns  ii 
the  secret  of  the  design  which  has  been  present  throughout 
the  author^s  mind,  and  constitutes  the  organic  unity  of  1 
entire  series  of  his  volumes ;  at  any  rate  the  announceme 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  of  this  connection  and  mati 
interdependence,  places  before  us  in  a  somewhat  novel  asp 
the  two  earlier  works,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  in 
pendent  and  complete  in  themselves.  Not  that  there  is  a 
real  ground  to  complain  of  the  reserve  which  has  been  practb 
as  if  we  had  been  unfairly  treated.  In  the  tragic^  unc 
tainty  of  opportunity,  and  even  of  life  itself,  to  which  1 
premature  termination  of  so  many  ambitious  literary  und 
takings  sadly  testifies,  ample  justification  may  be  found  of  1 
wish  to  keep  in  petto  the  magnitude  of  the  original  scheme,  k 
in  the  contingency  of  adverse  circumstances  preventing 
being  carried  out  to  the  end,  the  part  actually  accomplish 
should  be  invested  with  a  damaging  air  of  fragmentariness  a 
imperfection.  That  the  author,  in  this  instance,  has  be 
spared  to  set  the  crown  of  completeness  on  his  work,  is  mat 
of  sincere  congratulation,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  I 
myriads  of  readers  as  well ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  ai 
mated  and  attractive  volumes,  notwithstanding  the  marks 
haste  and  immaturity  which  a  critical  eye  discerns  in  the 
deserve  a  prominent  place  among  the  treatises  which  ha 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  popular  mind  into  intelligent  a 
vital  contact  with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  manif( 
aspects  and  bearings  of  the  apostolic  teaching. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  work,  dealing  with  the  Gospc 
was   reviewed    in   these   pages   eight   years   ago,   within   ni 
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moadis  of  its  publication  ;  and  what  we  then  remarked,  of  its 

bring^  achieved  '  a   literary   success   to    which   the   annals  of 

English    theology    present    no    parallel/    may    now     be    fairly 

t€|«ated   of  the   whole.     The  '  Life  of  Christ/  which  had  in 

tint  short  interval  taken  the  reading  public  by  storm,  and  run 

totbe  tenth  edition,  is  now  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  its  original 

And  costly  library  form,  besides  having  appeared   in   chejiper 

ajid  more  popular  issues  ;  and  the  subsequent  instalments  of  the 

'^lork,  in  proportion   to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  they 

iwere  brought  out,  give  promise  of  having  entered  on  a  career 

cif  almost  equal  success.      Such  popularity  may  be  confessed  to 

«i!tits  object  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  the  critic's  verdict, 

^atever  that   may   be ;  but  at  least    to  analyse  the  causes  of 

^Jiis  extraordinary  accep table ness  to  the  public  taste  cannot  fall 

^be  useful,  for  it  will  bring  into  prominence  those  qualities  of 

'tic  work    which    have    been     the    most    efficacious    to    arrest 

attention  and  engage    admiring    sympathy*      What    these    are 

've  shall   therefore  iirst   attempt  to  point  out,  before  we   look 

fceneath  the  surface  for  the  substance  and  staple  of  the  authors 

thought. 

In  the  forefront  we  put  the  literary  style  of  the  work.  It  is 
•"lictorical,  picturesque,  impetuous,  and  charged  with  emotion, 
tven  in  parts  where  with  most  writers  a  tame  sobriety 
Would  have  been  natural,  perhaps  almost  inevitable,  as  in 
cntical  argument  and  exegetical  analysis,  the  language  is 
itill  for  the  most  part  brisk  and  animated,  and  keeps  hold 
<rf  the  attention  by  its  rapid  turns  or  lively  phrases  ; 
'^lule  in  description  and  narrative  and  invective  it  swells 
*J»d  msbes  along  like  an  affluent  and  foaming  torrent,  especi- 
^llj  where  the  writer  is  under  the  influence  of  personal  feel- 
^gs,  whether  of  sympathy,  indignation,  or  horror.  Here  it 
sparkles  with  metaphors,  there  it  is  loaded  with  epithets  ;  a 
retentive  memory  decorates  it  with  brilliant  illustrations,  a  vivid 
iougination  su0uses  it  with  intensity  and  luxuriance.  Not  that 
tiic  style  is  free  from  faults ;  very  far  from  it,  Dr,  Farrar's 
'rocahulary  is  inexhaustible,  but  he  is  less  furnished  with  the 
•till  to  use  bis  words  with  a  delicate  but  masterly  daintiness. 
His  effects  arc  produced  more  by  massing  and  piling  them  than 
»J  the  magic  of  artistic  selection  and  combination.  He  paints 
Hvitlly,  but  his  lights  are  too  strong  and  his  shadows  too  black. 
He  Btrikcs  hard,  but  it  is  with  the  smashing  bludgeon  rather 
than  wiib  the  rapier's  fine  point*  Yet  the  very  faults,  which  to 
tlie  critic  arc  tlie  most  noticeable  and  offensive,  have  a 
chinn  of  their  own  for  less  fastidious  readers,  with  whom 
*fljrtliiijg  is  preferable  to  monotony  antl  dulness.  Sensa- 
tionalism 
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tionalism  in  style,  as  in  everything  else,  is  what  perhaps 
majority  like,  and  find  both  amusing  and  impressive ;  sti 
epithets,  glaring  contrasts,  glittering  and  florid  imagery,  oo 
cations  of  brilliant  metaphors,  strike  their  taste,  even  tho 
the  effect  may  be  more  turgid  than  sublime,  more  tawdry  1 
beautiful.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  faults  of 
kind  sensibly  decrease  as  the  work  advances.  In  the  *Lii 
Christ,'  where  the  peculiar  sacredness  and  solemnity  of 
theme  seem  most  of  all  to  demand  a  restrained  and  chasti 
style,  they  appear  to  stand  out  most  confnpicuously,  and  U 
most  at  variance  with  a  cultivated  taste.  When  we  advanc 
the  *  Life  of  St.  Paul,'  that  common  vice  of  fine  writing, 
sensational  overloading  of  the  phraseology  with  epithet 
ornament,  is  less  frequent  and  obtrusive ;  yet  still  the  \ 
would  gain  by  the  excision  of  many  strange  and  uncouth  w 
and  phrases,  and  by  the  pruning  away  of  the  luxuriance  of 
a  few  sentences,  of  which  a  type  may  be  found  in  one 
speaks  of  ^drawing  the  iridescent  film  of  an  intellec 
culture  over  the  deep  stagnancy  of  moral  degradation,'  o 
another  that  describes  the  ^  infusion  of  Orientalism  as  addi 
fresh  miasma  even  to  the  corruption  which  the  ebbing  tid 
glory  had  left  upon  the  naked  sands  of  Grecian  life,'  Lef 
•  should  be  thought  hypercritical,  we  transcribe  a  single  com] 
sentence  from  a  paragraph  portraying  the  Apostle's  atti 
towards  Paganism :  — 

'  St.  Paul,  furnished  by  inward  chastity  with  a  diviner  mdyy  a  i 
potent  haemony,  than  those  of  Homer's  and  Milton's  song — ^unm( 
untempted,  unbewitched,  unterrified — sees  in  this  painted  Oiic 
laughing  maiden,  no  bright-eyed  daughter  of  the  sun,  but  a  foul 
baleful  harlot ;  and,  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  stamps  deep  upon 
leprous  forehead  the  burning  titles  of  her  shame.' 

When  at  last  we  reach  the  *  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  fault  of  over-luxuriance  has  shrun 
so  small  a  compass  that,  had  the  preceding  volumes  been 
these  in  style,  little  occasion  would  have  been  given  for  cen 
of  this  kind. 

Another  cause  of  the  popularity  for  which  we  are  accoun 
is  the  pei'sonal  and  moral  tone^  characteristic  of  the  work  1 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Its  pages  bear  everywhere 
impress  of  sincerity,  of  genuine  conviction,  of  generous  en 
siasm  for  the  good  and  indignant  abhorrence  of  the  evil.  N( 
we  venture  to  say,  in  a  critical  and  theological  treatise,  was 
writer's  individuality  made  more  prominent,  or  his  heart  i 
bared  to  inspection.  Whether  Dr.  Farrar  is  narrating, 
pounding,   or   arguing,   it   is   the   man,   even   more   than 

histc 
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fliitorian  or  the  critic,  with  whom  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in 

^lotact.    A  livino^,  breathing,  personality  is  before  us;  we  can 

'^iicem  everj  pulsation,  every  flush  of  emotion,  and   feel  sure 

'^at  the  atlerance  is  no  mask  of  the  reality,  but  its  frank  and 

entire  revelation*      To  those,   indeed,  who   look   for  the  cairn 

^'fiticaj  discussion  of  disputed  questions,  this  element  of  person- 

*jity,  and  the  heat  which  accompanies  it,  will  appear  intrusive 

*od  disturbing ;    but  to  most    readers    there   is    nothing  more 

attractive.     They  feel  themselves  to  be  taken  into  the  writer's 

ooniideDce ;  they  catch  the  contagion  of  his  emotion  ;  and  by 

the  force  of  a  sympathy,  such  as  the  impersonalities  ami  aridities 

•f  mere  scholastic  discussion  could  never  have  aroused,  they  are 

traosformed  from  impartial  and  cool-headed  critics  into  admiring 

^nd  grateful  partisans. 

Again,   in  the  combination  of  freedom  of  critical  discussion 

<r»£A  substantial  orikodoxij  of  doctrine ^  these  volumes  suit  a  eon- 

ditian  of  mind  which  is  certainly  very  common  at  the  present 

time.     Between  the  two  extremes  of  rigid  traditional  '  ortho- 

dcixism  '   (to  use  one  of  Dr.   Farrar^s  new-coined  words)  and 

lax  disintegrating  rationalism,  there  lies  a  vast  central  body  of 

Well-disposed  and  not  unintelligent  persons,   who  are  repelled 

from  the  one  side  by  intellectual  distaste,  from  the  other   by 

'^Ugious  alarm.     Christianity  is  dear  to  them ;  but  what  they 

«le»ire  is  a  Christianity  which  is  at  once  liberal  and  real,  neither 

boimd  in  the  fetters  of  an  inelastic  and  antiquated  dogmatism, 

*»or  emptied  of  vital  force  and  substance.      Prizing  liberty,  they 

«ir«ad  licence.     Despotism  and  anarchy,  in  the  region  of  belief, 

stand  on   the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  between  these 

they  seek  for  a  safe  yet  commodious  resting-place — a  sheltered 

I'oadstead   wherein  they   may  enjoy  enough    of  the  luxury   of 

^Tf*  movement    to    satisfy  their    intellectual    activity,  without 

peril  of  being  carried  away  by  the    currents  of  rationalistic 

thought,  and  making  shipwreck  on  the  fatal  rocks  of  unbelief. 

To  this  mental  attitude  the  volumes  before  us  could   hardly 

Wlto  be  eminently  acceptable.     Under  Dn  Farrar's  guidance, 

leaders  of  this  class  can  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  free  criticism 

ind  independent  judgment,  and  yet  feel  themselves  perfectly 

*fe  from  being  led  into  dangerous  speculations,  or  betrayed  to 

tlie  enemies  of  the  faith.     They  can  be  sure  that,  while  he  fear- 

l^ly  asserts  the  sacred ness  of  the  individual  conscience,  for 

hixnjclf  and  for  others,  and  the  right  to  hold  against  the  claims 

*^f  external  authority  the  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be,  to 

*tiich  honest  and  diligent  research  may  lead,  he  will  remain 

loyal   and    staunch  to  the  great  doctrines  of   *  the  faith  once 

delivered  to  the  saints,'  as  they  have  been  handed  down  by  the 
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universal  Church;  and,  fortified  by  this  assurance,  thej  cai 
without  scruple  delight  themselves  in  the  freedom  with  whid 
he  moves  through  the  regions  of  exegesis,  and  in  the  confiden 
audacity  with  which  he  challenges  some  of  the  time-honoure 
views  maintained  bj  those  to  whom  tradition  and  authority  ar 
of  themselves  almost  a  religion. 

To  the  foregoing  causes  of  the  popularity  achieved  by  Tl 
Farrar's  volumes,  a  fourth,  of  more  questionable  charact^ 
may,  we  think,  be  added  ;  and  that  is,  the  puffnacity  which  ] 
manifests  in  the  exposition  of  his  opinions.  That  to  vei 
many  readers  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  frank,  honest,  fearlei 
hitting  out  at  one's  opponents,  seems  to  us  to  be  incontestab/e 
especially  when  it  is  manifestly  prompted  by  indignation 
against  the  ebullitions  of  a  narrow  and  arrogant  temper.  Now 
the  two  things,  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  of  which 
the  mass  of  moderate  and  sober-minded  people  have  evidentlj 
grown  most  impatient  and  weary,  are  theological  intolerance 
and  ecclesiastical  party-spirit:  to  lash  these  with  satire  and 
scornful  invective  is  a  sure  passport  to  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude. With  this  frame  of  mind  Dr.  Farrar  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy :  against  the  things  that  are  obnoxious  to  it  his  most 
scathing  polemic  is  directed.  It  is  curious  that  the  element  of 
combativeness  occupies  a  larger  space  in  his  work,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  exuberance  of  his  rhetoric  decreases,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  last  volumes,  where  his  style  has  become  the 
least  ornate  and  turgid  ;  but  for  this  a  personal  reason  maj  with 
probability  be  assigned.  No  one  in  his  prominent  position 
can  be  so  outspoken  and  aggressive  as  he  has  been  of  recent 
years  on  burning  questions,  without  soon  finding  himself 
not  only  vigorously  opposed  in  fair  and  honourable  con- 
troversy, but  also  made  a  target  for  many  a  missile  aimed 
by  ungenerous  and,  as  it  might  sometimes  seem,  unscruptt* 
lous  hands  ;  and  it  is  this  experience,  we  imagine,  that  has 
multiplied  and  sharpened  his  protests  against  Hhe  wrangli^l 
religionists  who  claim  each  for  his  party  the  monopoly  o 
God's  revelation,'  and  his  contemptuous  denunciations  ^ 
^  bigotry  and  factiousness  and  newspaper  theology.'  Evej 
while  he  is  engaged  in  delineating  with  the  satirist's  penci 
the  *  squabbling  Judaism'  of  the  past,  and  the  ^  infinitesim^ 
Levitisms  of  a  Pharisaism  half  mechanical,  half  hypocritic^ 
and  wholly  selfish,'  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  he  has  oH 
eye  on  the  *  wrangling  theologians  and  churchmen '  of  tt 
present,  and  is  smiting  with  a  back-stroke  *the  idols  of  tl 
intolerant  ignorance  of  human  infallibility,  of  the  sectaris 
newspaper,  and  the  religioj^s  partisan.'     Not  that  the  enti 

sinceri^ 
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cerity  of  these  reiterated  and  vehement  diatribes  admits  of  a 
iment*s  doubt.  Dr.  Farrar  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve* 
en  he  plies  his  rhetorical  scourge  on  the  *  preconceptions  of 
ilioksticlsm,' — the  'deplorable  Kabbalism  of  expositors/ — the 
liiiversal  misinterpretation  of  Scripture,' — the  '  vast  Umbo 
exploded  exegesis,' — the  'execrable  spirit  of  heresy-hunting 
arisaism,* — the  '  self-satisfaction  of  a  supercilious  orthodoxy/ 
■the  *  lie  which  claims  to  be  a  shibboleth  of  the  elect/ — the 
M>rance  of  the  self-styled  theologian,  and  the  usurped 
y  of  the  half-educated  religionist,' — we  know  that  he 
speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  accordance  with 
tied  and  frequently-expressed  convictions,  not  from  a  mere 
mess  to  return  his  assailants  blow  for  blow.  All  the  same, 
cannot  but  regret  that  there  is  so  much  of  this  in  his  later 
ilumes.  Retaliation  of  this  sort — for  so  it  must  appear— may 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  probably  has  an  imme- 
^te  reward  ;  but  it  betrays  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  criticism, 
^nd  is  scarcely  consistent  with  self-respect.  The  dignity  of 
work  suffers  loss,  and  its  permanent  value  is  imperilled. 

far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  more  superficial  features 
the  SIX  volumes  before  us,  regarding  them  in  their  unity  as 
'erned  throughout  by  the  same  purpose  and  plan  ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  make  such  survey  as  our  limits  will  permit 
substance  and  method.  The  ground  covered  by  them 
vtot,  being  nothing  less  than  the  whole  Christian  revela- 
and  the  manner  of  its  introduction  into  the  world,  as  to 
,ke  a  comparatively  narrow  selection  of  topics  inevitable  :  and 
ice  the  earliest  pair  of  volumes,  containing  the  *  Lil'e  of 
irist/  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  this  Review, 
remarks  and  illustrations  shall  now  be  confined  to  the 
tiinder,  and  chiefly  to  those  by  which  the  original  scheme 
bas  recently  been  brought  to  completion. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  *'  Life  of  8t,  Paul,'  Dr.  Farrar  says  : — 
'Hv  chief  nbject  has  been  to  give  a  definite,  accurate,  and  in  tell  i- 
n  of  St.  PauVs  teaching ;  of  the  controversies  in  which 
1  ;  of  the  circTimstanoes  which  oduecd  his  Ptatements 
practice ;  of  the  imiiost  heart  of  his  theology  in  each 
j .  .:  ,  ,  of  his  Epistles  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  Epistlo  in 
AS  complete  and  perfect  in  itsell* 

short,   he  reverses  what  h^s  been   the  usual  order  with 

.  PauVs  biographers.      Instead  of  using  the  Epistles  to  illus- 

te  the  Apostle's  life,  he  employs  the  recorded  incidents  of  the 

lo  throw  light  on  the  texture  of  the  Epistles,     A  similar 

e  is  avowed  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Early  Days  of  Chris- 

This  portion  of  the  work  is  styled  '  an  attempt  to  set 
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ioTihf  in  their  distinctive  characteristics^  the  work  and 
writings  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St*  Jude,  St.  John,  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  j  *  and  to  enable  the  reader 
to  carry  away  Vsome  conception  of  the  varieties  of  relig^ious 
thought  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  of  those  phases  of  theology  which  are 
represented  by  the  writings  of  the  two  greatest  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.'  Throughoat  both  these  works,  then,  our  attention  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  evolution  and  quality  of  the  sacred 
writer's  thought,  as  each  in  turn  passes  under  review^  and  only  | 
secondarily  to  the  historical  incidents  and  circumstances  of  ' 
his  life. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  treatment  sets  us  at  once  in 
face  of  the  problem  of  inspiration.     We  cannot   but   want   to 
know  at  the  outset  from  what  point  of  view  our  guide  analyses,    I 
expounds,  and  applies  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  con-    j 
duct,  the  text  on  which  he  comments ;  how  far  he  supposes  the    '| 
inspired  penmen  to  have  moved  freely  according  to  their  natural    | 
aptitudes  and  temperaments,  and  how  far  to  have  been  controlled    j 
by  the  Spirit  who  made  them  the  organs  of  revelation.     We  are 
familiar,  indeed,  with  two  very  different  ways  of  making  short 
work  of  this  problem  :  that  of  the  rationalist,  who  gets  rid  of  it 
by  lowering  the  idea  of  inspiration  till  it  practically  vanishes 
and  leaves  all   to  nature  ;  and  that  of  the  upholder  of  verbal 
dictatitm,    or   of  such    a    plenary   and  absolute  control    as    is 
virtually  equivalent  to  it,   by  whom  the  idea  of  inspiration  is 
intensified  till  the  hnman  faculty  is  reduced  to  impotence,  and 
the  Divine  Spirit  alone  does  everything.     But  to  Dr»   Farrar 
neither  of  these  violent  methods  of  cutting  the  knot  is  possible. 
As  an  orthodox  believer,   be  holds  inspiration  to  be  a  grand 
and   priceless  reality ;  but,  as  an  honest  critic,  he  is  unable  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  shows  that 
beneath  its  influence  the  sacred  writers  still  moved  freely,  think- 
ing human    thoughts,  uttering  human  emotions,  and  using   a 
stjle  and  a  method  in  harmony  with  their  constitutional  tem- 
peraments and  their  mental  training.     Between  the  two  extremes 
he  finds  himself  compelled  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
which,  although  nowhere  exactly  defined,  may  be  easily  inferred    | 
from  scattered  remarks.     His  principle  is,  that  we  must   'take 
our   notions  of  inspiration  from  facts^   and  not  try  to   square 
the  facts  to  our  theories  ; '  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  ought   ,| 
first  'to  discover  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,   and   then   to  '! 
be  guided   by  this  to  the  true  theory  of  its  claims.*     By  the 
application  of  this  principle  he  is  led  to  the  idea  of  an  inspira- 
tion  which   cannot  be   rightly   called    verbal,    or   plenary,    or 
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livnamical,   or  in  any  way  coercive  ;  but  whicb,  if  we  rightly 
understand  him,   may  be  best  regarded  as  a  divine  influence, 
qoickeningf  the   writer's  soul  with    a    vivid    apprehension  and 
earoest  love  of  the  truth,  and  yet  allowing  him  to  express  that 
truth  in   his    own    way.     For,    as   he   critically   examines  the 
Scriptures,  the  writers  seem  to  him  to  exhibit  freely  their  own 
individualities,  their  constitutional  peculiarities,  their  natural 
habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and    language.      They    narrate   as 
honest  witnesses   and    historians,    but    with     the    minute     in- 
exactitudes,   the   trivial    variations   and    incompletenesses,    in- 
■epamble  from    human  testimony.     They   manifest  growth   in 
oivine  knowledge  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with  the  increase 
of  reflection    and    experience.     They   employ   arguments    and 
Ixodes  of  representation  suggested  by  current  intellectual  habits, 
and  accepted  as  forcible  by  their  contemporaries,  but  not  always 
possessed  of  an  abstract  and  indefeasible  validity.     For  ethical 
^ntl  hortatory  purposes  they  make  use  of  apocryphal  writings 
^'id  rabbinical  traditions,  apparently  without  suspicion  of  their 
P'^ecariousncss  and  inauthenticity.    They  quote  texts  of  canonical 
^ripture  inaccurately,  whether  from  a  slip  of  memory,  or  from 
^^Jniliarity  with  an  imperfect  version,  and  sometimes  in  senses 
^hich  seem  *  entirely  apart  from  their  original  application,'     In 
^    Word,   while  with  absolute   faith  and    holy  earnestness  they 
^^liver  a  divine  message  committed  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of 
^"^th.  Dr.  Farrar  regards  them  as  uncoerced  and  free  in   their 
^*hoIe  method  of  expressing  and   enforcing  it.     Thus,  in  one 
J^*ace,  he  says,  *The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a 
**^^chanical  dictation,  which  makes  a  man  the  pen  rather  than 
^*^e  penman   of  sacred   utterance,  and   obliterates  the  plainest 
*^titlinarks  of  human  idiosyncrasy ; '  and  in  others  he  protests 
^Rainst  the  *  vast  hypothesis  of  literal  dictation, *^ — the  'slavish 
^^d    unscriptural  view  of  inspiration,' — the  'extravagances  of 
^^I>er»titious     letter-worship,' — ^  the     desperate    and     scarcely 
*^Otiest  *  shifts  which  have  been  practised  in  order  to  maintain 
^Ue  theory  of  *  verbal  inspiration/     In  the  following  passage, 
"^hich  is  perhaps  the  most  formal  utterance  on  the  subject  in 
^l  these  volumes,  after  speaking  of  *  the  exegetical  feats  o(  the 
*^tter-worshipping  Rabbis/  he  claims  that  his  view  is  in  harmony 
^ith  what  the  Bible  itself  says  of  its  own  inspiration  :^ 

•  As  this  extreme  and  mcchauical  literalism— this  claim  to  absoluto 

^iifttUibility  even  in  accidental  details  and  passing  alluKions — ^this 

superstitious  adoration  of  the  letters  and  vocables  of  Scripture  as 

^ough  they  were  the  articulate  vocables  and  immediate  autograph  of 

God— finds  no  encoursgemeat  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  and  very 

direct 
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direct  discouragement  in  more  than  one  of  the  atteranoes  of  Christy  ^.  ^ 
80  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  any  approach  io  it  is  dog-  -— ^^^ 
matically  stated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.'  ^" 

To  discuss  this  conception  of  inspiration,  and  its  practicaT,^^^ 
safeguards  against  rationalistic  abuse,  does  not  come  within  our^^^ 
purpose.     All  that  is  pertinent  to  our  present  design  is  to  poiiiflrr^^^ 
out  that  it  underlies  and  conditions  Dr.  Farrar's  entire  treab^^^^^ 
ment  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  it  leaves  him  free  ^^r^^ 
deal  with  every  passage  in  turn,  as  it  comes  before  him,  c]^:;::::^|| 
its  own  merits,   so  to  speak,  and   to  apply  to  it  the  ordinal — ^. 
rules  of  critical  exegesis,  unhampered  by  any  dread  of  possih^,^^^ 
consequences.     He  is  thus  placed  beyond  reach  of  the  temptati^^^>j2 
to  have  recourse,  in  the  interests  of  an  exacting  orthodoxy,        i^ 
any  of  those  ^  subterfuges,  evasions,  distortions  of  plain  langua^g^ 
suppositions  of  impossible  ellipse  and  impossible  constructi^^i^ 
tamperings  with  simple  record  and  simple  fact,'  which  he  bat         ^^ 
elsewhere   charged   upon   the   controversialists  who   undertaire        V 
to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  tenet  of  '  a  verbal  or  plenary         W  , 
inspiration.'  j  \ 

That  Dr.  Farrar's  method  of  exegesis  is,  and  must  be,  largely  '^-^ 
influenced  by  his  view  of  inspiration,  is  unquestionable.  •  The  '■  _^ 
larger  the  part  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  divine  Spirit  in 
the  composition  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  smaller  will  be  the  -i;;^ 
part  left  to  the  mind  of  the  actual  writer,  and  of  the  less  im-  -*;. 
portance  will  it  be  to  take  into  account  his  personal  charac-  v^.j- 
teristics  and  experience.  But  in  proportion  as  he  is  supposed  r^. 
to  have  been  left  free  to  express  himself  after  his  own  mann^y  r'^r 
the  more  needful  will  it  become,  for  obtaining  a  just  estimate  of  t*  -;^: 
his  ideas  and  a  true  key  to  his  phraseology,  to  take  note,  as  far  t*"3«: 
as  possible,  of  the  various  influences  and  circumstances  which  *"!  _^ 
contributed  to  fashion  his  literary  workmanship  ;  such  as  hii  "yZ:  \ 
natural  temperament  and  bias,  his  education  and  environment,  ^  ^577 
the  ideas  current  around  him,  the  state  of  the  world,  political  as  .^r. 
well  as  social,  in  his  day.  The  contemporary  point  of  view  st--^] 
will  then  seem  to  be  the  only  position  from  which  any  inspired  ^  *** 
document  can  be  fairly  criticized  and  expounded ;  nothingi  "V:^ 
therefore,  that  can  be  ascertained  about  its  date,  origin,  and  '^-^J 
primary  motive,  may  be  overlooked.  To  wrench  it  away  frw  *"■  ■ 
its  historical  cause  and  surroundings,  and  leave  it  hanging  in  ^« 
the  air,  as  something  unconditioned  and  absolute,  would  be  a  **v^ 
fatal  mistake.  This,  then,  is  the  course  followed  by  Dr.  Farrar.  ;^xj 
To  show  us  what  sort  of  background  the  apostolic  writing*  r* ' 
move  across,  he  gives  us  brilliant  sketches  of  the  contempoiaiy  '^mk 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  of  the  social  life  and  the  schools  01       ^vh 
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Hie  great  cities,  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  final  revolt 
,•    To  prepare  us  for  8t.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  depicts  the 

cults^  the  luxury  and  buflbonery,  of  the  life  at  Tarsus 
Hjieh  the  Apostle's  boyhood  was  passed,  his  early 
^Booling'  tempered  with  a  slig^ht  tincture  of  Greek 
■  his  subsequenttraining  and  initiation  into  Hagadist 
^K  lecture- room  of  Gamaliel/  With  the  remaining 
^Bpistles  a  similar  line  is  pursued,  as  far  as  materials 
«tld  to  illustrate  the  training,  character,  and  external 
inccs  of  their  several  authors ;  and  the  result  is  to 
^quent  and    sometimes  unexpected  light  on  the  sacred 

greatly  to  enhance  the  vividness  of  the  exposition, 
iieing  Dr.  Farrar*s  exegetical  method,  we  have  now  to 

the  results  to  which  it  leads  him*  lis  most  general 
nee  is,  that  he  dwells  more  on  the  human  than  on  the 
ide  oi  revelation  ;  more  on  the  natural  facuUies,  the 
tial  training,  and  the  gradually  developed  characters, 
ll'who  were  its  organs,  than  on  the  supernatural  impulses 
termined  their  careers  and  inspired  their  teaching.  Now 
«Uy  this  would  be  a  grave  fault,  if  it  were  true  that  the 

vocation  and  the  equipment  for  it  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
nstituted  the  men,  who  were  chosen  to  be  the  earliest 
ors  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  fountlers  of  the 
n  distinct  superhuman  class  of  beings,  thinking,  feeling, 
g  by  other  laws  than  those  of  human  nature.     Were  tliat 

»r.  Fan'ar*s  essentially  psychological  method  would  be 
ifeclive  and  misleading.  In  our  review  of  his  '  Life 
we  frankly  pointed  out,  as  the  gravest  defect  of  its 
l^that  it  too  much  represents  its  Subject  as  moving 
H{e  one  of  ourselves,  without  taking  sufficiently  into 
fml  divine  mystery  of  His  brung  which  constituted 
r  of  His  life,  and  made  it  absolutely  unique.  *  The 
we  said,  *  to  represent  the  Life  of  Christ  in  its  **  human 
^gs,**  apart  from  those  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  its 
^b  to  us  a  mistaken  effort/  But  we  do  not  think  that 
objection  holds  good  here*  The  Apostles  themselves 
f  tell  us  that  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
iiid  whether  they  act,  or  whether  they  speak  and  write, 
dis43ern  in  them  the  free  play  of  human  motivea, 
es,  and  feelings,  the  influences  of  etlucation  and  society, 
^glcs  and  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity.  As 
re  leave  the  Gospels  for  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  we 
Wy  in  another  and  a  lower  sphere.  The  awful  Presence 
iidi  we  bowetl  our  heads  in  adoring  buttiility  has  been 
d  for  the  companionship  of  fellow-men,  whose  conduct 

we 
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we  can  dare  to  criticize,  in  whose  modes  of  thought  and  exprei 
sion  we  may  reverently  search  for  the  traces  of  many  earth-hoc 
influences.  To  say,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  thoughts  aa 
emotions  of  an  inspired  man  can  never  be  fully  comprehended  t 
those  who  are  not  inspired,  is  to  confuse  the  divine  cause,  whi« 
acts  from  within  the  heavenly  veil,  with  the  effects  produced  1 
it  in  the  scenes  of  human  action.  Whatever  of  divine  impal 
lay  behind  those  thoughts  and  emotions  may  be  indefinable,  3 
comprehensible ;  but  the  result  is  truly  human,  and  it  is  wj 
the  result,  as  displayed  in  the  mental  operations,  the  condu< 
and  the  writings,  that  the  biographer  and  the  commentator  hmi 
to  deal.  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  find  fault  wit 
Dr.  Farrar  for  moulding  his  portraiture  on  the  saying  o 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  bids  us  to  remember  that  St  Panl 
although  an  Apostle,  was  not  the  less  a  man. 

The  remark  may  be  added,  that  on  this  principle  alone  mti 
the  right,  claimed  by  commentators  in  general,  to  express  so 
opinion  on  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  the  conduct,  in  particulii 
conjunctures,  of  those  who  were  the  inspired  teachers  and  goida 
of  the  Church.  St  Paul's  own  open  and  severe  censure,  put  od 
record  by  himself,  of  even  a  ^  pillar- Apostle,'  the  greatest  of  the 
original  twelve,  for  an  act  of  moral  cowardice  which  compromiied 
the  very  basis  of  the  Gospel,  has  furnished  so  plain  a  precedenl 
for  discussing  the  actions  even  of  apostolic  men,  as  to  establish 
the  right  beyond  question.  With  this  example  before  us,  we 
are  precluded  from  complaining  of  the  use  of  the  right  thai 
established,  provided  that  all  such  discussions  are  governed  bj 
the  reverent  caution  and  sober  self-restraint  which  befit  un- 
inspired and  fallible  men,  when  criticizing  the  acts  of  those  whc 
in  an  especial  manner  bore  the  divine  commission.  We  dc 
not  therefore  accuse  Dr.  Farrar  of  presumption  in  casting  upon 
St.  Paul  a  share  of  the  blame  of  the  sharp  contention  witb 
Barnabas  about  Mark,  and  in  qualifying  by  the  phrase,  '  hardij 
worthy  of  St  Paul,'  the  Apostle's  expedient  for  creating  « 
division  among  his  enemies,  by  claiming  to  be  a  Pharisee  him* 
self;  nor  should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  express 
dissent,  if  even  less  of  an  apology  had  been  offered  for  tb 
same  Apostle's  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  leaders  of  thi 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  should  purge  himself  from  suspidctf 
of  disrespect  to  the  law  by  joining  with  the  Nazarites  in  tbei 
ceremonial  purification.  Such  questions  of  conduct  appear  ^ 
us  to  be  debatable,  without  derogating  from  the  apostob 
vocation  and  endowment;  and  opposite  answers  to  them  haf^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  found  equally  consistent  with  tt 
highest  views  of  inspiration. 
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But  while  we  ass^Bnt  to  the  principle  which  has  led  Dr.  Farrar 
^  make  the  personal  characteristics  and  historical  surroundings 
^*    ibe  sacred  writers  the  primary  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
^aeir  language,  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  being  understood 
^  accept  all  the  details  of  his  hiog rap h leal  portraiture.     Where 
^e  deem  him  to  have  l>een  least  successful  is  precisely  where  the 
Complexity  of  the  character,  and  the  diversity  of  the  experience, 
lender  it  the  most  difficult  to  blend  all  the  materials  in  a  con- 
sistent and  life-like  representation.     To  sketch  the  authors  of 
the  brief  Catholic  Epistles  sufticiently  for  the  purposes  of  exe- 
g'e^sis,  is  comparatively  easy  ;  their  characters  are  t{jo  simple^  and 
tile  recorded  particulars  are  too  scanty,  to  afford  niuch  oppoF' 
ttLnity  for  going  astray.     But  the  many-sidedness  of  St.  l^auFs 
JP^rsonality,  the  variety  of  his  experiences,  and  the  successive 
stages  of  his  theological  thoujT-ht  as  indicated  in  the  long  series 
^^£  his  Epistles,  give  rise  to  the  most  complex  of  biographical 
J^^oblems  ;  the  solution  of  which  is  made  more  difficult  still  by 
t-lzke  fact  that  the  St.  Paul  of  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  is  no 
**^ore  than   a  fragment  of  the  real  man.     That  an  absolutely 
*^«i>niplete  conception  of  the  great  Apostle*s  individuality  is  now 
^^^tainable  may  i>erhaps  be  doubted  ;  the  deficiency  of  the  neces- 
^^^^Mxy  materials  lor  forming  it  leaves  too  much  tt>  questionable 
^^«3njecture.     As  Professor  Jowett  says,  'We  have  not  sufficient 
^«<^^atures  to  give   a   perfect  picture.*     But  so    far    as  authentic 
^**^cords  are  available  for  the  purpose,  it  is  indispensable  that 
^^.:»y  portraiture  which  is  attempted  should  be  in  harmony  with 
^^tem;  and  it  is  not  in  every  particular  that  Dr.  Farrar*s  elabo- 
*-  ^te  delineation  appears  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  strikes  us  that  in  tracing  the 

*-5^€velopment    of   St.   PauTs    aptJstolicat   career  and    distinctive 

"^^aehing,  Dr.  Farrar  assigns  too  much  weight  to  external  human 

^^fioences,  and  too  little  to  the  primary  divine  call,  and   the 

•direct   revelations   which   equipped    him    for  obedience  to   it, 

Considering    the    emphasis    with    which    St.    Paul    constantly 

'Uii'rted  the  independence  of  his  aposllesbip  and  his  gospel,  and 

toced  them  both  back  to  the  commission  solemnly  entrusted  to 

wim  by  Christ  at  the  period  of  his  conversion,  it  is  difficult  to 

<^nceive  of  him  as  having  been  for  years  afterwards  so  unde- 

ciilod  about  his   life's  work,  as  to   need  the   intervention  and 

ptumpting  of  a  friend  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  and  to  take 

i*P  tbe  office  of  a  preacher    to   the  Gentiles ;  and    still    more 

difficult  to  understand  how%  after  he  had  been  proclaiming  his 

gospel  fur  a  considerable  time,  and  founding  churches  upon  it, 

te  could  be  so  doubtful  of  its  truth  as  t 


anxious 
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for  his  own  satisfaction,  a  confirmation  of  it  from  his  fellon 
apostles. 

Yet  such  hesitation  and  such  doubt  enter  into  Dr.  Farrai^i 
portraiture.  When,  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  three  years  after 
his  conversion,  St.  Paul  was  received  with  coldness  and  mistroit 
by  the  brethren  of  the  circumcision,  Barnabas,  says  our  author, 
*  came  forward,  and  saved  him  for  the  work  of  the  ChurcL'  A 
similar  intervention,  we  are  told,  was  required  to  draw  him 
forth  for  active  service  from  his  subsequent  retirement  at  Tarsus, 
and  '  thus,  twice  over,  did  Barnabas  save  Saul  for  the  work  of 
Christianity.'  In  other  words,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
offices  and  the  expostulation  of  Barnabas,  the  destined  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  and  have 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  his  own  ovw- 
powering  consciousness  of  a  divine  mandate  of  apostleship,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Sorelj 
such  a  reading  of  St.  Paul's  history  is  in  dangerous  proximitj  (• 
the  sceptical  version  jauntily  propounded  bj  Renan,  when  he 
says  that  *  to  Barnabas  the  Church  was  indebted  for  the  most 
extraordinary  of  its  founders,'  and,  *  in  a  word,  it  was  Bamabss 
who  made  Paul  an  apostle '  I 

Even  more  alien,  we  think,  from  a  just  comprehension  of 
St.  Paul's  character  is  the  idea,  that  when,  on  going  up  to  the 
so-called  Council  at  Jerusalem,  fourteen  years  after  his  conve^ 
sion,  he  laid  his  gospel  privately  before  the  Apostles  of  the  CiP* 
cumcision,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  his  own 
mind  a  misgiving,  however  slight,  about  its  truth.  Hence  to 
the  following  passage  we  take  strong  exception,  as  seriously 
misleading  and  erroneous  : — 

*  When  he  says  to  the  Galatians  that  "  he  consulted  them  aboul 
the  Gospel  he  was  preaching,  lest  he  might  be,  or  had  been,  nmninj 
to  no  purpose,"  he  shows  that  at  this  period  he  had  not  arrived  at  tbc 
quite  unshaken  conviction,  which  made  him  subsequently  say  tW 
*'  whether  he  or  an  aogel  from  heaven  preached  any  other  gospel,  W 
him  be  anathema.''  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  at  this  interview  that  h( 
learnt  that  his  own  insight  and  authority  were  fully  equal  to  thosi 
of  the  Apostles  who  were  in  Christ  before  him ;  that  ihey  hsc 
nothing  to  tell  him  and  nothing  to  add  to  him.' 

That  St.  Paul's  words,  if  they  stood  aloncy  might  bear  th 
interpretation  here  put  upon  them,  we  do  not  deny ;  in  thD 
case  the  inference  might  be  not  unfairly  drawn,  that  up  to  th< 
period  of  the  Council  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  truth  of  hw 
doctrine.  But  the  moment  we  take  into  account  the  conterf 
and    recollect    the    Apostle's   antecedents,   this    interpretatifli 

appciP 
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to  Q8  to  be  absolutely  excluded.  Can  it  be  reasonably 
led  that  such  a  man  had  been  enjg^aged  for  years  in  the 
and  successful  exercise  of  bis  apostoJic  office,  proclaiming 
frequent  hazard  of  his  life  the  universality  of  the  divine 

and  founding  Gentile  Churches  on  the  basis  of  their 
freedom  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  with  a  secret  misgiving  in 
lart  of  the  validity  of  his  teaching  ?  The  thing  is  in- 
le  I  For  an  Apostle's  labours  the  very  first  qualification 
tnfaltering  faith.  '  We  believe/  said  St.  Paul  of  himself, 
perefore  we  speak/  Doubt  of  the  doctrine  on  whicli  be 
Its  stand  would  have  paralysed  his  action,  and  rendered 
■  impossible.  Besides,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  historical 
ice,  in  which  the  passage  occurs,  is  to  establish  the  absr>- 
irtainty  and  paramount  authority  of  his  gospel,  as  having 
feceived  directly,  by  immediate  revelation,  from  the  Lord 
It  By  admitting  in  the  same  breath  that  he  had  been 
f  mistrustful  of  its  truth  till  it  had  received  the  sanction 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem y  he  would  have  done  nothing  less 
tultity  himself.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  concur  with 
i  Light  foot  in  thinking  that  such  an  admission  on  the 
'  the  Apostle,  even  though  it  may  perhaps  be  the  prima 
fcnse  of  the  passage,  is  so  entirely  alien  from  its  spirit,  so 
^ive  of  the  whole  argument,  and  so  unlikely  under  the 
istances,  that  the  interpretation  which  involves  it  must  he 
med*  Nor  is  another  interpretation  far  to  seek,  which  is 
io  none  of  these  objections.  We  have  only  to  suppose, 
lat  the  Apostle  dreaded  was  the  disastrous  effect  sure  to 
ducetl  in  the  Churches  of  his  planting  by  a  wrong  <lecision 
Council,  and  his  language  is  reasonably  explained  and 
^t  into  harmony  alike  with  his  antecedents,  his  character, 
I  argument, 

influence  on  Dr.  Farrar's  mind  of  the  idea  wc  have  been 
Iting  may  be  traced,  we  have  little  doubt,  in  the  side 
Bd  by  him  in  the  controversy  whether  St.  Paul,  having 
,the  assent  of  the  pi  liar- Apostles  to  his  gospel,  resisted,  or 
I  to,  the  pressure  put  upon  him  to  circumcise  Titus.  The 
in  is  c>ne  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  answer  given 
11  turn  chiefly  on  the  conception  entertained  of  the 
e's  mental  attitude  at  the  time.      It  is  plain  enough  that 

reference  to  the  matter  seven  years  afterwards,  when 
\  to  the  Galatian  Church,  St,  Paul  was  seriously  em- 
ed ;  some  feeling  prevented  him  from  speaking  out» 
fed  his   language,  and  wrecked  the  grammar  of  his  sen- 

so  as  to   make  it  difficult  to   extricate  from  them   the 

of  the  incident  which  they  were  meant  to  relate.     The 
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cause  of  the  ciabarrassinent  is  the  crucial  point.     Was  it,  ii 
Dr.  Farrar  holds,  an  emotion  of  regret  and  shame  for  having 
been  so  injudicious  as  to  jield  to  the  clamour  of  the  Jewid^ 
faction,  and  to  allow  the  Gentile  Titus  to  be  circumcised  for 
the  sake  of  peace  ?     Or  was  it  a  generous  reluctance  to  reriie 
the  memory  of  past  dissensions,  by  stating  openly  that  even  th» 
pillar-Apostles  urged  him  to  give  way,  and  timidly  left  him  to 
stand  out  singlehanded  against  the  importunity  and  bigotrj  of 
the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem  ?     The  former  view  would  be 
plausible,  if  with  Dr.  Farrar  we  could  believe  that  St.  Paul  hi4 
not  been  confident  of  his  own  position,  until  he  found  it  con- 
firmed  by  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcision  ;   for  the  soothing 
influence  of  relief  from  a  harassing  doubt  would  naturally  di^  ' 
pose  his  mind  to  conciliation,  and  gratitude  to  those  to  whon 
he  was  indebted  for  the  relief  would  incline  him  to  place  hinh 
self  in  their   hands    and   follow  their  counsels.      But  let  ni ; 
suppose,  on    the   contrary,  as   our  contention   has   been,  that 
St  Paul  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  his  authority  and  hb 
gospel,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  was  so  vital  s 
point  with  him  that  he  was  prepared  at  all  hazards  to  maintain 
it  and  act  upon  it,  not  only  in  the  face  of  the  clamours  of  the 
Judaizing  faction,  but,  if  need  were,  in   opposition  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  original  Twelve ;  and  it  will  appear  scarce!/ 
credible  that,  in  the  crisis  of  the  conflict,  he  should  have  con- 
sented tocompromise  his  position  by  an  act,  which  would  have 
been  only  too  capable  of  being  represented  as  an  abandonmflit  ^ 
of  his  principle,   and  a  total  surrender  of  the  rights  of  die  j 
Churches  which   he   had   planted.      Hence  we   disagree  with  3 
Dr.  Farrar's  choice  between  the  alternatives,  notwithstanding   J 
his  laboured  defence  of  it ;  and,  although  the  matter  is  but  a  _:' 
minor  one,  it  derives  importance  from  the  illustration  which  it  ^ 
affords  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  conception  of  the  great    "a 
Apostle's  life  and  character,  by  taking  too  low  a  view  of  hii    ^ 
supernatural  equipment  for  his  office. 

Besides  this  more  general  exception  to  Dr.  Farrar*s  portrait 
of  St.  Paul,  we  have  a  special  fault  to  find  with  it,  in  r^^ard  to 
the  not  infrequent  exaggeration  into  which  his  impulsive  tear 
perament  betrays  him.  Strong  contrasts  are  his  delight:  to 
*  pile  up  the  agony,'  as  the  phrase  runs,  has  a  seductive  charm 
for  him :  his  imagination  is  too  apt  to  be  fired  by  some  sub* 
ordinate  phrase  or  idea,  and  forthwith  his  rhetoric  magnifies  iti 
proportions  till  it  dominates  the  page  and  colours  the  whi^ 
narrative.  For  instance,  the  self-depreciating  expressions  whick 
St.  Paul,  in  his  moods  of  penitent  humility,  employs  when  h* 
refers  to  his  persecuting  days,  are  somewhat  strained  by  beinff 
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literally  and  objectively,  as  valid  proofs  of  the  excep- 
h  Tnonstrous  violence  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct.  A 
rible  picture  is  constructed  out  of  thern,  of  the  *  load  of 
which  must  have  lain  upon  him,'  of  the  blood  which 
I*  incarnadined  his  conscience/  and  of  the  ang^uish,  sur- 
Bg  every  other  torment  within  his  experience,  of  the 
|hl  that  *he  had  endeavoured,  by  the  infamous  power  of 
■jpor  and  anguish,  to  compel  some  gentle  heart  to  blaspheme 
Drd/  Yet  when  we  listen  to  the  Apostle's  solemn  declara- 
Itefore  the  Sanhedrim,  that  he  had  always  *  lived  in  good 
ience  before  God,*  it  seems  clear  that,  in  the  interpretation 
fese  impassioned  confessions  of  guilt,  some  allowance  ought 
I  made  for  that  subjective  element  which  is  always  present 
self-accusations  of  the  holiest  of  men,  almost  in  propor- 
the  eminence  of  their  saintliness.  Again,  the  portrait  of 
lul  seems  to  us  to  be  daubed  with  too  crude  a  colour,  when 
rit  admission  of  the  taunt,  that  ^  his  bodily  presence  was 
I  and  bis  speech  contemptible,'  is  pressed  into  support  of  the 
ion  that  he  was  mean  and  ugly  of  aspect  even  to  repulsive- 
The  view,  loo,  taken  by  Dr.  Farrar  of  the  'thorn  in  the 
i^  or  ^ake  as   he  prefers  to   call    it,   strikes   us   as   greatly 

Prated.  That  the  aflHction  was  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy, 
citating  him  at  times  for  active  labour,  and  rendering  his 
s  system  morbidly  sensitive,  is  far  from  unlikely  ;  but 
dition  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  so  virulent  in  its  acute 
as  to  produce  delirium,  and  inflicting  on  his  countenance 
dl  a  'terrible  disfigurement'  as  to  crush  him  beneath  *  an 
[DOy  of  humiliation,'  needs  more  to  justify  it  than  a  couple  of 
MClue  hints  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  may  be 
isily  explained  otherwise.  Indeed,  the  harrowing  picture  of 
Ij^postle's  infirmities,  drawn  in  these  volumes  for  the  sake  of 
BiLSt  with  the  vastness  of  his  labours,  must  be  pronounced 
Really  inconsistent  with  his  amazing  activity  and  power  of 
ulurance.  How,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  could  he  have 
i^e  such  journeys,  survived  such  tortures,  preached  with  such 
scTgy  and  success,  indited  such  Epistles,  borne  up  under  the 
nin  of  governing  the  Churches  w^ith  so  vigilant  an  assiduity, 
like  been  the  broken-down  man  of  Dr,  Farrar's  portraiture, — 
^^jttering,  half-blind,  and  wholly  unstrung  invalid,  who 
^■^1^  be  'passively  conducted  from  place  to  place  by  com- 
^^^Krhose  office  it  was  to  guide  and  protect  and  lead  him 
7  tie  hand,"  and  who  was  so  shattered  in  nerves  '  that  he  could 
[jrrite  a  severe  letter  without  floods  of  tears,'  nor  'endure  to 
for  even  a  few  days  alone  *  ?  Nor  is  it  in  specific 
es  only  of  his  delineation,  that  we  arc  unpleasantly  sen- 
sible 
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sible  of  Dr.  Farrar's  tendency  to  over-coloor  and  exagg 
Too  often,  when  he  is  bent  on  being  forcible,  and  on  stan 
a  deep  impression  on  the  reader's  mind,  there  is  a  vein  i 
language  of  what  may,  without  unfairness,  be  denomi 
bombast.  To  adduce  complete  evidence  of  this  failing  i 
occupy  more  room  than  we  can  spare ;  a  single  illustration 
suffice.  After  accepting  as  substantially  accurate  Renan's 
description  of  St  Paul  as  *  a  small  and  ugly  Jew/  Dr.  I 
proceeds  in  this  strain  : — 

'  Yet  when  you  spoke  to  him ;  when  the  prejudice  inspired  1 
look  and  manner  had  been  overcome ;  when,  at  moments  of  ins] 
passion  or  yearning  tenderness,  the  soul  beamed  out  of  that 
distressful  countenance;  when  with  kindling  enthusiasm  the 
forgot  his  appearance  and  his  infirmity,  and  revealed  himself 
the  grandeur  of  his  heroic  force ;  when  triumphing  over  weakn< 
scathed  his  enemies  with  terrible  invective,  or  rose,  as  it  were, 
the  wings  of  prophecy  to  inspire  with  consolation  the  souls  of 
he  loved — ^then,  indeed,  you  saw  what  manner  of  man  he  wii 
was  Paul  seated,  as  it  were,  on  sunlit  heights,  and  pouring  fori 
glorious  paean  in  honour  of  Christian  love  ;  it  was  Paul  withsta 
Peter  to  the  face  because  he  was  condemned ;  it  was  Paul  deli^ 
to  Satan  the  insolent  offender  of  Corinth ;  it  was  Paul  exposing 
sharp  yet  polished  irony  the  inflated  pretensions  of  a  woe 
wisdom ;  it  was  Paul  rolling  over  the  subterranean  plots  of  Jnd 
the  thunders  of  his  moral  indignation ;  it  was  Paul  blinding  E 
with  the  terror  of  his  passionate  reproof;  it  was  Paul  t 
command,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  bundled  and  seventy  souls  i 
driven,  dismantled  hulk,  and  by  the  simple  authority  of  ni 
pro-eminence  laying  his  injunctions  on  the  centurion  and  the  S 
soldiers,  whoso  captive  he  was ;  it  was  Paul  swaying  the  mol 
the  motion  of  his  hand  on  the  steps  of  Antonia ;  it  was  Paul  m 
oven  a  Felix  tremble;  it  was  Paul  exchanging  high  courtesi 
tones  of  equality  with  governors  and  kings ;  it  was  Paul  "  fig 
with  wild  beasts  "  at  Ephesus,  and  facing  "  the  lion  "  alone  at  ] 
When  you  saw  him  and  heard  him,  then  you  forgot  that  the  tn 
was  hid  in  an  earthen  vessel;  out  of  the  shattered  pitcher 
blazed  upon  the  darkness  a  hidden  lamp  which  flashed  terror 
his  enemies,  and  shone  like  a  guiding  star  to  friends.' 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  another  consequence  oJ 
Farrar's  exegetical  method — the  stress  laid  by  him  on  int 
evidence,  especially  of  a  psychological  kind,  to  determin 
authorship  or  relative  date  of  a  canonical  document,  whe; 
external  evidence  leaves  room  for  doubt.  It  is  plain  thi 
force  of  such  evidence  must  depend  on  the  assumption,  thi 
characteristics  of  the  composition — the  features  which  cons 
its  literary  character,  such  as  its  style,  phraseology,  selecti 
topics,    and  general  method  of  treatment — were   the   gei 

pro 
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products  of  the  author  s  own  mind.      Internal  evidence  of  this 
kind  would  be  worthless,  if  it  were  conceivable  that  inspiration 
determined   these  characteristics  by  simply  dictating^  wliat  the 
writer  should  set  down  ;  so  that  St.  Paul  might  have  been  caused 
to  write  in  the  style  of  St.  James,  or  St,  Peter  in  that  of  St,  John, 
if  it  had  pleased  the  inspiring  Spirit  so  to  ordain.     But  when 
It  is  allowed  that  the  books  of  Scripture  owe  their  form   and 
literary  features  to  the  unfettered  action   of  human  minds,  and 
are  by  no  means   mere   creations   of  the  omnipotent  Spirit  by 
whom  their  authors  were  inspired,  a  relation  is  admitted  between 
writing  and  writer  so  real  and  close,  that  in  doubtful  cases  it 
may  by   itself  furnish   an  important  clue  to  the  authorship  or 
the  relative  date.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  sacred  writings, 
however  closely   associated  by  tradition,   manifest  such  a  dis- 
similarity in    respect  of  the  general    cast   of  thought    and  the 
characteristic  method  of  expression,  as  forcibly  to  indicate  the 
Action  of  minds  differently  constituted  and  trained  \  the  fact,  on 
^ bis  view  of  inspiration,  would  entitle  us   to  assert  the  strong 
Huprobability  of  the  same  writer  having  been  the  author  of  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dissimilarity,  although  considerable^ 
appears  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  such  in- 
fluences as  those  exerted  by  mental  growth,  enlarged  experience, 
^nd  altered   circumstances,  we   should    be    equally  entitled  to 
tuaintain  the  possibility  that  a  single  writer  produced  both,  but 
^t  different  epochs  of  his  life. 

Now,  as  we  think    it    impossible,   in   the   present    stage    of 
I^iblical  criticism,  seriously  to  impugn  in  principle  the  validity 
of  this  use  of  the  psychological  leatures  which  are  characteristic 
«^f  the  sacred  writings,  all  that  remains  to  be  examined  is  how, 
^nd  with  what  results,  Dr,  Farrar  applies  the  test  thus  furnished. 
-£^  to  the  latter  point,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  express  almost 
Xniquali6efl   satisfaction    with   the  eminently  conservative  cha- 
'^ucter  of  his    conclusions,   compared  with   those  of  the  more 
^uivanced  section  of  the  school  which  subordinates  tradition  and 
^LUlhority  to  the  judgment  of  the  critical  reason.     Whereas  of 
^^txy    book    in    the    New    Testament,    except   four  or   five  of 
St.  Paul's   Epistles,  the  reputed   authorship   or  date  has  been 
challenged   by  the  bolder   imters  of  the  school,  Dr.   Farrar's 
deviations  from  the  generally  received  tradition  may  be  counted 
^Q  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  and  are  such  as,  in  each  case,  to 
leave  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  entirely  unimpaired. 
If  he  candidly  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the 
«««ertion  of  its  Pauline  authorship  some  features  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  be  concedes  no  more  than  to  soften  '  abso- 
lute conviction  '  into  a  '  strong  belief  that  in  reading  it  we  are 
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reading  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles/  If  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  the  style  appears  to  him  so  different 
from  that  of  the  First,  as  to  constrain  him  to  assign  the  com- 
position of  it  to  an  unknown  hand,  still,  like  St.  Jerome,  he 
retains  the  belief  that  the  great  Apostle,  although  not  the 
actual  writer,  ^  lent  to  this  Epistle  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and 
the  assistance  of  his  advice.'  In  fact,  there  are  only  three  caiei, 
one  of  authorship,  the  others  merely  of  relative  date,  in  which 
Dr.  Farrar  confidently  departs  from  the  prevalent  tradition; 
and  in  each  he  is  in  good  orthodox  company.  When  main- 
taining, on  psychological  grounds,  the  priority  of  St.  Jode'i 
Epistle  to  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  non-Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  closely  follows  the 
late  Dean  Alford ;  and  with  regard  especially  to  the  latter  point 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  current  of  modem  scholarshim 
rightly  or  wrongly,  sets  in  the  same  direction.  It  must  be 
confessed,  too,  that  he  has  that  current  with  him,  when  he 
assigns  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  to  a  date  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  A.D.  68  or  69,  instead  of  the 
traditional  date  which  places  it  some  thirty  years  later;  and  ai 
of  these  questions  this  appears  to  us  to  be  practically  by  mudi 
the  most  important,  we  will  venture,  while  maintaining  a 
suspense  of  judgment  as  to  the  rest,  to  intimate  very  brieflj 
why  we  incline  to  the  view  which  Dr.  Farrar  strenuously 
advocates. 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  critical  discussions  to  which 
the  external  evidence  for  the  date  of  this  mysterious  Book  hai 
been  subjected  during  the  present  century  ;  and  the  general 
result  of  them  seems  to  be,  that  the  case  for  the  traditional  or 
later  date,  though  in  itself  considerable,  is  not  so  strong  and 
complete  as  absolutely  to  shut  the  door  against  the  admission  of 
rebutting  evidence  of  a  dificrent  kind.  That  the  casual  and 
somewhat  obscure  statement  of  Irena?us,  which  is  the  main  prop 
of  the  later  date,  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  weighty  grounds 
of  suspicion,  be  fairly  entitled  to  acceptance,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  ;  what  we  submit  is,  that  it  is  not  of  a  character 
to  bear  the  strain  which  would  be  put  upon  it,  if  there  were 
reason  to  think  that  by  following  its  guidance  we  should  become 
entangled  amidst  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  Such  diffi- 
culties, we  are  persuaded,  are  by  no  means  imaginary  in  the 
present  case,  but  most  real  and  inevitable ;  and  it  is  the  pressure 
of  them  that  makes  us  pause,  and  question  the  prudence  of  any 
longer  submitting  ourselves  to  the  guide  who  has  brought  u* 
face  to  face  with  them,  and  there  leaves  us  to  extricate  ourselves 
as  best  we  can.     For,  be  it  remembered,  the  argument  with  u> 
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proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  all  the  canonical  books  ascribed 
toSl  John  are  genuine  ;  so  that  the  traditional  date,  by  assig:n- 
in^  the  Revelation  to  the  same  period  as  that  to  which  his 
Gaipel  and  Epistles  must  unqiiestionablj  be  referred,  makes  all 
these  writings  to  be  the  nearly  contemporary  productions  of  his 
eitieme  old  age,  at  or  near  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign.  We 
confess  that  this  result  strikes  us  as  verging  closely  on  the 
iacretlible.  For,  first,  neilher  in  external  history >  nor  in  the 
Ap(iatle's  other  writings,  do  we  find  any  indications  of  a  state 
of  ihe  Church  or  of  the  world ,  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  such 
i  Book  as  the  Revelation  at  that  period  ;  whereas  in  the 
tremendous  convulsions  which  heralded  the  catastrophe  of 
Judaism  an  occasion  and  an  impulse  may  be  discovered » 
amply  sufficient  to  originate  it  at  the  earlier  date.  Again, 
tbe  fiery  intensity  and  defiant  combativeness  of  the  Book 
seem  ill  to  suit  the  last  years  of  a  prolonged  lifc^- — years 
which  we  know  in  this  case  to  have  been  occupied,  to  an 
almost  unparalleled  degree,  with  serene  contemplation  of  the 
highest  theological  truths.  But,  above  all,  the  whole  character 
of  the  Book,  in  regard  both  of  thought  and  style,  of  substance 
»nd  form,  stands  in  such  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  St.  John's 
other  writings,  that  on  no  reasonable  theory  of  inspiration  does 
it  appear  possible  to  conceive  of  them  as  having  been  contem- 
poraneous productions  of  the  same  mind.  For,  as  indeed  it  has 
been  repeatedly  urged ^  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
the  Revelation  is  the  most  Jewish  in  tone;  St  John's  other 
Stings  the  least  so.  It  implies  that  the  Temple  and  its 
ceremonial  are  still  in  existence;  they,  that  Judaism  has 
''aDished  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  presents  divine 
tnitb  in  rudimentary  forms,  and  almost  in  the  voice  and  the 
^nes  of  the  older  dispensation  ;  tliey,  in  abstract  and  ideal 
•^Apes,  suited  to  the  purest  and  most  ethereal  regions  of  reli- 
gious thought.  It  breathes  of  external  conflict,  and  sounds  like 
*  Tallying  cry  to  the  warriors  of  the  Cross  in  their  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  the  world ;  they  hint  at  no  conflict  but  an  internal 
one,  with  insidious  errors  of  belief  and  of  conduct.  In  it  the 
Victory,  the  judgment,  the  transformation,  are  from  without, 
oTonght  about  by  visible  interpositions,  and  portrayed  in 
bUtoric  imagery;  in  them  the  development  of  the  divine 
puipoie  is  from  within,  wrought  by  spiritual  influences,  and 
^J^picted  in  timeless  and  eternal  forms.  Finally,  the  Revela- 
^^*>n  is  written  in  Greek  so  nn grammatical  and  full  of  solecisms 
^  to  be  the  worst  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  betray  the 
J^Qthor's  difficulties  in  managing  an  idiom  unfamiliar  to  his  pen  ; 
"^nile  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  the  Greek,  though  Hebraic  in 
Vol  156.— iVb.  ail.  N  the 
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the  structure  of  the  sentences,  is  perfectly  smooth  and  gi 
tical,  and  evinces  a  long  acquaintance  with  its  use  as  an 
ment  of  literary  expression. 

Viewing  the  differences,  thus  briefly  indicated,  in  the 
any  conception  of  inspiration  other  than  a  mechanical  < 
question  which  seems  to  press  most  urgently  for  an 
relates  not  so  much  to  the  probability  of  these  coi 
writings  having  issued  from  St.  John's  pen  at  the  sami 
of  his  life,  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  their  featui 
the  hypothesis  of  a  single  author.  That  they  are  alike  { 
we  have  no  doubt;  but  the  facts  compel  us  to  agn 
Dr.  Farrar  in  perceiving  no  valid  way  of  upholdi 
genuineness  of  them  all,  unless  by  accepting  the  earlier  < 
the  Revelation,  and  thus  allowing  between  it  and  the  A 
other  writings  an  interval  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
ordinary  contrast  between  them.  In  adopting  this  view, 
only  following  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  cautious  of  ouj 
Biblical  scholars.  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Professor  West 
whose  weighty  remarks  we  invite  attention.  In  the  dis8< 
on  ^  St.  Paul  and  the  Three,'  appended  to  his  admirable 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  after  dividing  St.  Jol 
into  two  periods,  separated  by  his  withdrawal  from  Pale 
Asia  Minor,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Pe 
St.  Paul,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  goes  on  to  say,  '  The  n 
of  St.  John  in  the  Canon  probably  mark  the  close  of  each 
The  Apocalypse  winds  up  his  career  in  the  Church 
Circumcision ;  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  are  the  cr 
result  of  a  long  residence  in  the  heart  of  Gentile  Christ^ 
Again,  after  pointing  out  the  wide  differences  betw< 
Revelation  and  the  Apostle's  other  writings,  and  the  dif 
in  the  way  of  attributing  them  all  to  one  author, — *  diffi 
he  remarks  in  a  note,  ^  greatly  increased  if  a  late 
assigned  to  the  Apocalypse' — the  Bishop  sums  up  w 
conclusion,  that  *a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  s 
the  midst  of  a  Gentile  population  will  explain  the  con 
language  and  imagery  between  the  Apocalypse  and  tl 
writings  of  St.  John,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  di 
of  subject.'  To  the  same  result  Professor  Westcott  unhesil 
comes,  when,  in  his  exhaustive  Introduction  to  St. 
Gospel,  in  the  ^  Speaker's  Commentary,'  he  discusses  tl 
tion  between  that  Gospel  and  the  Revelation. 

'  The  Apocalypse,'  he  says,  *  offers  the  characteristic  thoi 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  that  form  of  development  which  belong 
earliest  apostolic  age.  It  holongs  to  different  historical  circun 
to  a  different  phase  of  intellectual  progress,  to  a  different  tlu 
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stage,  from  that  of  St.  Jolm's  Gospel.  ,  ,  .  TIiq  Apocalypse  is  the 
rlier.  It  is  less  dove  loped  both  in  thought  ae»i  style.  .  .  .  To  go 
ck  from  the  teachmg  of  the  Gospel  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  to 
Clothe  clear  thought  in  figures,  to  reduce  the  full  exproBsion  n£  truth 
to  its  radiroeetaiy  bogimiings,  soema  to  inTolve  a  moral  miracle, 
^iw-luch  wotild  introilace  CDnfusion  into  life.  .  .  .  The  Apu calypso  is 
<^ler  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  work,  •.,0a  the  other  liandj  it  is  hefore 
^He  destruction  of  Jerusalem*' 

Several  other  prominent    subjects,   bandied    in   Dr.  Farrar's 

%'clumeSj  still  invite  our  attention  ;  but  the  only  one  wbich  we 

<rtin  select  for  notice  is   bis  conception  of  the  many-sidedness 

of  primitive  Christianity.     The  topic  thus  presented  is  one  of 

-wide  range  and  great   practical    interest ;    for    it   involves,   on 

one  hand,  the  historical  reconstruction,   from   our  fragmentary 

records,   of  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest 

stage  of  its  existence  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  grounds  on  which 

varieties  of  theological  thought  can  be  justified,  and  reconciled 

"witli  loyalty  to  the  '  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'     When 

the  diverse    schools    of  theology,    found   at    the    present  time 

within   the  bosom  of  the  Church,  challenge  our  attention,   it 

IS  not  unnatural    to    fee!    alarm  for   tlie    purity  and    unity   of 

jtie  faith ;    and    it  would    be   a  relief  to   discover  that,  even 

IQ  the   age    nearest   to   the    fountain-head    of  revelation,   and 

*niong  the  inspired  Apostles  themselves,  there  existed  a  state 

^^  things  not  very  dissimilar.     But  as  soon  as  we  endeavoui 

to  picture   to    ourselves    the    interna!    condition    of  the    infant 

Church   during    the    lifetime   of  its    chief  founders,   we   find 

t^Qrselves  confronted  by  opposite  theories.     According  to  one, 

whatever  differences  and  disputes  disturbed  the  Church's  peace 

^ere  confined  to  small  unauthorized  and  discredited  factions  ; 

while   between    the   Apostles   themselves,    and    amongst   their 

followers  at  large,  unbroken   harmony  and  sameness  of  mind 

pfevailed.     But  according  to  the  other  theory,  the  contending 

parties  were  no  mere  disreputable  factions,  but  large  sections  of 

the  Church,  and  were  headed  by  rival  Apostles  openly  opposing 

^h  other :    and    thus    the    Church  was    divided    into  hostile 

^^p«,  until  the  second  century  of  its  existence  brought  about  a 

*^Qjpromisc  bet^veen  the  principal  parties,  and  saw  the  acceptance 

"7  both  of  a  Catholic  Christianity.    There  are  classes  of  mind  to 

*'bich  these  theories   severally  appeal.     To  reverent  faith  it  is 

pleasant  to  think  of  the  primitive  believers  as  having  been  '  of 

•*Qc  heart  and  of  one  soul,'  following  a  unanimous  Apostolate, 

^od  guided  by  it  to  a  uniform  apprehension  of  the  Gospel' which 

had  been  divinely  revealed  to  make  them  wise  an  to  salvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  critical  and  sceptical  intellect  there 
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is  a  fascination  in  the  idea,  that  Christianity  was  gradual 
developed  by  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  forces,  and  that  t> 
records  of  its  growth  may  by  severe  analysis  be  made  to  jim 
up  traces  of  the  internal  struggle.  But  it  is  not  by  t 
attractiveness  of  a  theory  that  the  choice  of  the  honest  seeli 
after  truth  will  be  decided.  He  will  impartially  weigh  ti 
evidence ;  and  in  this  case  we  feel  sure  that  the  evidence  wi 
convince  him,  that  it  is  not  in  either  extreme,  but  somewbei 
between  them,  that  the  truth  really  lies.  To  maintain  the  latte 
or  Tubingen  theory,  without  seriously  tampering  with  the  Nei 
Testament,  is  confessedly  impossible ;  it  requires  the  sacrifio 
of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  tiu 
genuineness  of  half  the  Epistles,  as  the  condition  of  its  credi 
bility.  Such  a  boukversement  of  the  Christian  Scriptarei  i 
tantamount,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  o 
the  Christian  Revelation,  and  a  degradation  of  the  Goipe 
to  a  mere  product  of  the  religious  instinct  in  human  nature 
the  theory  which  demands  it  seems  to  us  to  be  self-condemned 
Hence  we  are  in  cordial  agreement  with  Dr.  Farrar  when  b 
roundly  says,  ^  The  whole  theory  is  monstrous ;  it  is  time  i 
were  dismissed.' 

But  when,  repelled  by  the  irreverent  and  audacious  scepticiss 

of  this  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  primitive  Christianit 

on  lines  altogether  different  from  those  laid  down  in  the  Ne^ 

Testament,   we   turn   to   the   other  theory,   which  presents 

beautiful  picture  of  the  unanimity  of  the  early  Church,  w 

cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  almost  equally,  if  not  so  dan 

gerously  or  offensively,  at   variance   with  the   recorded  facb 

With  Bishop  Lightfoot,  indeed,  we  are  ^  very  confident  that  tb 

historical  views  of  the  Tiibingen  school  are  too  extravagant  1 

obtain  any  wide  or  lasting  hold  over  the  minds  of  men.'   At  tb 

same  time  we   must   avow  a   substantial  agreement,  with  tt 

extremely  strong  statement,  made  by  the  same  learned  and  sob 

writer,  respecting  the  divisions  and  controversies  of  the  Apostol; 

age.     ^  However  great,'  says  the  Bishop,  when  summing  up  tl 

lessons  taught  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  *  may  be  tl 

theological   differences  and  religious   animosities  of   our  oi 

time,  they  are  far  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  distractioi 

of  an  age  which,  closing  our  eyes  to  facts,  we  are  apt  to  invc 

with  an  ideal  excellence.     In  the  early  Church  was  fulfilled, 

its  inward  dissensions  no  less  than  in  its  outward  sufferings,  t! 

Master's  sad  warning  that  He  came ''  not  to  send  peace  on  eart 

but  a  sword." '     It  would  be  but  an  evasion  to  affirm,  that 

these  early  controversies  the  inspired  Apostles  could  not  hi 

been  in  any  way  implicated,  except  as  united  and  unanim< 

maintain! 
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maintain ers,  against  all  assailants,  of  the  same  divine  rule  of 
faitb  and  practice.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  several  parties,  no 
doubt,  greatly  outran  the  leaders  under  whose  revered  names 
tbej  sheltered  themselves,  and,  after  the  manner  of  heated  and 
irresponsible  partisans,  they  aggravated  their  delinquencies  into 
a   downright  and    bitter    antagonism ;    but    it    is   plain,    from 
SlPauFs  language,  that  between  the  leaders  themseh'es  real  dif- 
ferences existed  respecting  the  definition  and  co-ordination  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  the  liberty  of  conduct  conceded  by  the 
OospeL     If  it  be  urged  that  such  differences  do  not  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  only  narrative  which  we  possess  of  the   mutual 
relations  of  the  Apostolic  band,  it  may  be  replied  that  St.  Luke 
probably  wrote  with    a   distinct   conciliatory  purpose,  not  as 
a  mere  historian,  and   that  he  was  guided  in  his  selection  of 
facts  for  record  by  a  desire  to  heal  differences  and  allay  irrita- 
tion and  rivalry.     When  we  notice  how  carefully  he  balances 
in  his  narrative  the  early  pre-eminence  of  St.  Peter  by  the  later 
pre-eminence  of  St.  Paul,  glides  over  the  private  conferences 
which  brought  out  the  essential  harmony  between  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  and  con- 
tents himself   with   exhibiting   the   unanimity   of  the   public 
<:ouncil    under  the  presidency  of  St,  James,   wc   can   scarcely 
donbt  that  in  the  form  and  construction  of  his  work  subjective 
considerations  had  a  moulding  influence,  and  that  it  may  be 
not  unjustly  described  as  an  *  ancient  Eirenicon/ 

Taking,  then,  this  intermediate  view  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  we  think  that  Dr,  Farrar  has 
done  well  in  bringing  out  so  clearly  the  several  aspects  under 
Woich  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  apprehended,  and  illustrating 
4em  by  his  careful  analysis  of  the  canonical  Epistles,  as  well  as 
by  his  biographical  sketches  of  their  authors.  We  have  already 
•^^n  how  his  liberal  conception  of  the  inspiration,  under  which 
*tey  all  alike  wrote,  enables  him  frankly  to  admit  the  influence 
''f  their  mental  idiosyncrasies,  in  giving  outward  form  and  shape 
*o  the  enunciation  of  the  truths  committed  to  their  trust.  When 
^e  speaks  of  a  Judaic,  a  Petrine,  a  Pauline,  an  Alexandrian, 
^nd  a  Jobannine  Christianity,  each  being  '  tinged  with  the 
individuality '  of  its  inspired  exponent,  just  as  the  sunlight  is 
reflected  and  refracted  by  the  medium  through  which  it  has 
inevitably  passed,'  we  find  no  reason  to  dissent,  provided  it  is 
wlowed  that  the  differences,  whatever  they  are,  all  lie  on  the 
^rface  and  in  the  form,  and  do  not  touch  the  substance,  nor 
"iitturb  the  essential  unity.  Holding  fast  to  this  important 
proviso,  which  indeed  is  Dr.  Farrar's  ownj  there  is  considerable 

interest 
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interest  in  observing  how  these  different  aspects  of  Christianity 
are  related  to  each  other  ;  how,  for  instance,  St.  Peter*s  teaching- 
is  intermediate  between  St.  Pauls  and  St.  James's,  being  more 
conciliatory  and  catholic  than  either ;  and,  again,  how  between 
the  characteristic  theology  of  St.  John  and  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Grace,  the  connecting  link  is  found  in  that  ^marked  Alex- 
andrianism,'  or  resemblance  to  the  ideas  and  phraseology  of 
Philo,  which  Dr,  Farrar  has  shown  to  be  a  leading  feature  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  bearing  of  the  internal  history  of  the  primitive  Church 
on  our  modern  schools  of  theological  thought  has  already  been 
briefly  intimated.  So  long  as  these  continue  loyal  to  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity,  and  build  on  the  found  at  ion*  truth, 
that  in  the  Gospel  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  they  are 
more  than  excused  by  the  story  of  Apostolic  Christendom  ;  they 
are  justified  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  free  and  healthy 
play  of  human  minds  in  our  present  imperfect  state  of  existence. 
It  was  to  point  this  moral  that  Bishop  Light  foot,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  laid  so  strong  an  emphasis  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  early  controversies  and  distractions.  We  may  well,  he  says, 
take  courage  from  the  study  of  them.  The  lessons  of  toleration 
and  hope,  thus  taught,  are  eloquently  enforced  by  Dr*  F'arrar^ 
and  are  eminently  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  refuses  to 
think  that  any  school  has  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  idea  that  the  diversities  of  aspect,  under 
which  tlie  Gospel  presents  itself  to  differently  constituted  minds^ 
illustrate  and  enhance  its  divine  glory,  by  evincing  its  adapta- 
tion to  every  class  of  intellect  and  temperament,  and  its  conse- 
quent superiority  to  the  narrow,  one-sided  systems  of  human 
theology.  And  no  one,  we  imagine,  can  hesitate  to  assent, 
when,  in  pointing  out  how  inestimably  precious  arc  the  nine 
Books  which  form  the  last  section  of  our  New  Testament,  and 
are  the  subject  of  his  latest  volumes, — he  lays  especial  emphasis 
on  the  balance  which  they  furnish  to  St.  FauFs  characteristic 
method  of  enunciating  and  co-ordinating  the  several  parts  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  In  the  absence  of  these  Books,  lie  remarks, 
while  we  should  have  understood  in  what  form  Christianity  was 
held  and  taught  by  the  Apostle  who  was  born  out  of  due  time, 
and  was  sent  forth  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles, 
we  should  have  been  left  to  conjecture  how  it  was  understood 
and  presented  by  a  Peter  and  a  John,  who  had  lived  iamiliarly 
with  the  Lord  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  by  a  James,  who 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Law,     In  such  a  case  we  should  have  been  disabled  for 

forming 
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ig  *  any  complete  opioion  of  the  clinmr  tori  stirs  f>f  early 
ristianity,*  or  any  *full  notion  of  the  breadth  tind  length,  and 
pth  and  height,  of  sacred  Truth.- 

We  must  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which 
r.  Farrar's  critical  discussions  are  for  the  must  ptut  oxiductod* 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied  witU  l\n%  as  witli 
the  generally  conservative  character  oi  their  results.  It  is  true 
that,  as  he  is  addressing  the  general  public,  ratlier  thun  the 
scholars  and  critics,  to  look  for  severe,  elaborate  argurnrrit, 
would  be  scarcely  reasonable  ;  stilJ,  what  he  had  to  s/iy  mighty 
we  think,  have  been  more  neatly  arrfinged,  mul  more  erdndy 
ami  accurately  reasoned.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  too  much 
of  looseness  and  disorder,  of  discursiveness  and  tautology,  in 
His  statements ;  they  lack  precision  and  imparliftlity ;  their 
point  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  exuberance  of  his  phrase- 

[ology  and  the  heat  of  his  polemic.  To  exhibit  proofs  of  thesi* 
tlefects  is  impracticable ;  it  would  require  us  to  transcrib** 
pafe  after  page.  But — to  support  our  opinion  by  a  few 
references — for  the  substitution  of  rbetoric  for  lof^ical  accuracy, 
we  may  point  to  the  accounts  of  the  gift  of  twop^ucs,  jind  i>f  tbe 
vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus :  for  the  disturbance  of  argu- 
ment by  controversial  warmtb,  to  the  discussions  about  the* 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  relation  to  our 
bord  of  His  *  brethren,'  and  the  bearing  on  Christian  duty  uf 
'«t  John's  admonition  to  the  'elect  lady'  not  to  receive  the 
Atretic  into  her  bouse,  nor  to  bid  him  God-speed  ;  for  repetition, 
^crboseiiess,  and  general  looseness  of  arraogement,  to  most  of 
the  discussions  in  the  last  two  volumes*  At  tbe  bottom  of  some? 
{*f  these  blemishes  lies  the  eager  temperament,  whicli  li  tmi 
^patient  to  weigh  opposing  considerations  in  strictly  impartial 
^Caies^  and  leaps  too  confidently  and  triumphantly  to  a  <!(mclu- 
iioii ;  while  still  more  of  them  are  due  to  the  haste  with  w  hi  eh  the 
CQooeasire  instalments  of  the  work  have  been  put  forth  from  tbe 
press.  With  more  time  for  reflection,  revision,  ami  watchful 
>cl  A  restraint,  we  are  sure  that  the  permanent  worth  of  the  work 
%ight  have  been  largely  augmented ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  opportunity  may  some  day  come  to  the  author  for  bringing 
•»  bear  upon  it  a  mind  chastened  and  enriched  by  a  riper  es- 
JKiieiioe.  For  in  the  eye  quick  to  note  delicate  shades  of 
ifcao^t  and  subtle  difierences  of  style,  in  the  historic  imagina- 
lioa  hj  which  the  circumstances  of  the  past  are  conjured  up  and 
AadeTisiUe  to  the  mind,  and  in  the  literary  faculty  of  vivid 
ud  pictore^iie  expression,  he  possesses  some  of  the  most 
HMTlfiil  qttaU£catioos  for  an  expositor  of  the  sacred  writings. 

To 
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To  turn  these  gifts,  however,  to  the  best  advantage  in  an  enter- 
prise so  arduous  and  vast  as  Dr.  Farrar  has  undertaken,  tlie 
devotion  of  a  whole  life  might  well  be  required ;  and  it  woold 
have  been  a  literary  miracle  if,  in  the  mere  hours  snatched  with 
difficulty  from  the  regular  occupations  of  barely  a  dozen  yeuii 
he  had  thoroughly  digested  his  accumulation  of  widely-gathered 
materials,  avoided  all  obscurities,  inconsistencies,  and  redun- 
dancies, and  turned  out  his  work  altogether  as  excellent  as  h» 
was  capable  of  making  it. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  bring  our  survey  to  a  conclusion,  and  to 
sum  up  our  remarks  in  such  a  general  verdict  as  we  can  see  our 
way  to  pronounce.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  we  consider 
Dr.  Farrar's  volumes  to  be  more  valuable  as  a  popular  G>mmea« 
tary,  than  as  a  serious  contribution  to  Biblical  scholarship.  Ill 
respect  of  the  higher  and  more  important  questions,  to  whidi 
historical  criticism  has  given  rise,  there  is  very  little  of  origi- 
nality in  it.  Of  the  positions  controversially  defended  hf 
Dr.  Farrar,  we  cannot  recal  one  of  which  he  has  been  the  fint 
propounder ;  they  are,  we  believe  without  an  exceptioiii 
familiar  to  every  modern  student  of  exegetics,  and  have  been  too 
repeatedly  and  exhaustively  canvassed  of  late  years  to  leave 
room  for  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  on  either  side.  Occap 
sionally,  indeed,  the  merit  belongs  to  Dr.  Farrar  of  putting  in  a 
more  vivid  light,  or  urging  with  a  warmer  advocacy,  considera- 
tions which  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field  have  advanced 
with  less  of  rhetorical  amplification  or  unhesitating  confidence; 
but  even  here  the  advantage  is  more  often,  though  not  alwajii 
for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  ripe  scholar.  Moreover,  ai 
we  have  already  observed,  the  conduct  of  the  arguments  is  not 
invariably  marked  by  enough  of  logical  precision  and  compre- 
hensive grasp,  to  make  much  impression  on  minds  of  a  severely 
critical  cast.  In  short,  we  conceive  that  the  work  is  far  moie 
likely  to  be  useful  to  ordinary  readers,  who  want  a  vivid  and 
interesting  picture  of  Early  Christianity  set  before  them,  than  to 
the  more  advanced  student,  who  is  seriously  grappling  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  Christian  Scriptures  when  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  historical  and  psychological  criticism. 

Even  when  Dr.  Farrar's  work  is  considered  as  a  happy  and 
successful  attempt  to  popularize  the  best  results  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  the  merit  of  originality  cannot  be  accorded  to  it 
without  considerable  qualification.  We  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  it  would  never  have  become  what  it  is,  had  not  Renan,  with 
his  varied  research  and  artistic  style,  already  traversed  the  whole 
of  the  ground.      We  do  not  say  this  in  the  least  by  way  of 

blame. 
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Mtm«,  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  so  lively  and  well- 
famished  a  writer^  as  the  briUiant  but  sceptical  Frenchman 
undoubtedlj  is,  to  treat  in  a  series  of  sparkling  volumes  tbe 
*  Origins  of  Christianity/  without  leaving  behind  him  many  a 
felicitous  illustration,  and  many  a  suggestive  hint,  for  tbe 
benefit  of  those  who  follow  in  the  same  track*  however  different 
from  his  their  point  of  view  may  be.  In  fact,  Dr.  Farrar's 
^'pneral  method  of  elucidating  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  sentiment,  by  reprmluci ng,  as  far  as  possible,  the  historical 
circnmstances  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Church,  is  precisely 
that  which  Renan  had  previously  employed  ;  and  any  one  who 
compares,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  the  apocalyptic  portions 
«f  the  New  Testament  by  the  one,  with  the  '  Antichrist  *  of  the 
nther,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how  much  the  later  author  has 
been  indebted  to  the  earlier.  A  still  further  resemblance, 
although  it  is  reallv  a  superficial  one,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
Ij'^th  writers  lay  themselves  out  to  exhibit,  as  vividly  as  the 
umterials  will  allow,  the  human  side  of  the  movement  by  which 
ihe  Christian  Church  was  originated  and  fashioned.  It  is  true 
that  the  impulses  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  take  this  line 
fire  entirely  different ;  Renan  having  been  necessarily  com- 
niitted  to  it  by  his  denial  of  any  other  than  a  human  element 
la  Christianity,  while  with  Dr.  Farrar  the  cause  has  been  his 
Wief,  that  it  is  through  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
f^rgans  of  Revelation  that  the  truest  comprehension  is  to  be 
^l>tained  of  the  divine  treasure  committed  to  their  trust. 
While  then,  in  principle,  the  difTerence  between  the  two  writers 
"  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  avowetl  sceptic  and 
jJie  uncondiiional  believer,  on  the  surface  of  their  volumes  there 
wiufficient  likeness  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  remark 
*e  have  heard  made,  that  Dr.  Farrar's  work  may  be  described 
^  a  Christianized  version  of  Ren  an' s. 

After  all  these  deductions,  however,  have  been  made,  on  one 
^te  or  another,  from  the  value  of  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
S^at  merit  remains  to  them  unimpaired,  of  containing  the  most 
fpatlable,  vivid,  and  altogether  instructive  account  of  the  rise  of 
^rittianity,  ever  presented  to  the  world  by  a  popular  writer. 
Ainong  intelligent  but  uncritical  readers,  such  as  form  the 
'vfcr  part  of  the  seriously  disposed  public,  we  cannot  doubt 
'^41  the  influence  of  the  work  will  be  widely  beneficial.  For 
*^ch  persons  it  would  scarcely  be  pissible  to  peruse  it  with 
Attention  and  candour,  without  finding  themselves  placed  in  a 
**etier  position  to  understand  the  historical  circumstances  which 
^itTouiided  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  without. 
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at  the  same  time,  being  warmed  by  a  more  intelligent  vympathj 
with  the  noble  band  of  preachers,  confessors,  and  maityn, 
through  whose  toils  and  sufferings  the  doctrine  of*  the  Redeema 
went  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  homely  pm^ 
phrases  and  trandations  of  many  of  the  more  difiBcult  parts  d 
the  sacred  text,  and  the  abundant  illustrations  gathered  from 
both  classical  and  Rabbinical  sources,  will  often  be  found  to 
throw  light  on  what  is  obscure  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and 
to  elucidate  the  subtler  shades  and  transitions  of  thought  Bj 
the  brilliant  sketches  of  the  contemporary  Judaism  and  Fagsn- 
ism  with  which  the  Gospel  so  frequently  came  into  collision,  d 
the  Alexandrian  theosophy  in  its  relation  to  Christian  theologji 
and  of  the  political  drama  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  growing 
Church  were  inextricably  interwoven,  the  reader  is 'helped  to 
feel  himself  at  home  in  that  stirring  and  momentous  era,  and 
the  key  is  put  into  his  hand  to  the  conflicts  amidst  whick 
Christianity  made  its  way,  and  to  the  methods  of  teaduflj 
employed  by  the  several  leaders  of  the  Church.  And  when  K 
add,  that  a  warm  and  generous  enthusiasm  pervades  the  pago 
from  first  to  last,  and  challenges  for  '  the  glorious  company  o 
the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  and  thi 
noble  army  of  Martyrs,'  that  sympathetic  admiration  which  h 
the  best  preparative  for  receiving  their  word,  we  have  iai« 
enough,  we  conceive,  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  exception 
which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  to  various  features  o 
the  work,  we  regard  Dr.  Farrar  as  having  in  a  high  degM 
accomplished  his  aim,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  English  readcn 
throughout  the  world  an  instructive  and  edifying  *'  Companioi 
to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.' 


Al 
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^1,-1.     Tfte  PahUcations    of  tlie    Early    Enfflish    Text 
kit/.     Londun,  1864-1882. 

ft  Sketch   of  English  Literature.     By  Professor   Henrjr 
Icy* 

\3fodcrn   Education.      By  Professor    Huxley.       Being  a 

delivered  at  the  Liverpunl  Institute. 

OJt    Rector    of    St,    Amirew's    University,    By  Sir 

Martin,  K.C.B.     Nov.  21, 1882. 

we  Owe  to  Greece.     Being  the   Inaugural   Address  by 

Mr  niitdier,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  October  31, 


in   Ireland.       By   Professor 


Qrc   on    Secondarf/    Schools 
afiy.     Dublin,  ItJSl. 

I  are  conscious  of  some  rashness  in  our  present  design. 
Our  age,  with  all  its  boasted  tolerance,  is  apt  to  resent 
fnxG  asperity  any  doubts  cast  upon  those  methods,  aims, 
rsuits,  by  which  it  claims  to  have  superseded  the  obsolete 
r  its  predecessors.  It  has  been  so  accustomed  to  complete 
cence  in  its  own  dogmas,  that  he  who  ventures  to  impugn 
I>e8  so  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being  condemned  as 
lary.  It  is  the  imputation  which  of  all  others  is  believed 
Soctually  to  dispose  of  his  pretensions  to  a  bearing, 
i  risk  oi  that  imputation,  however,  wo  feel  tempte<l 
It  out  the  dangers  which  are  threatened  by  a  blind 
ice  to  certain  methods  of  modern  education.  We  desire  to 
the  fallacies  which  underlie  certain  theories  as  to  the  most 
1  subjects  of  study,  now  commanding  all  but  universal 

bee,  VVe  do  so  in  entire  confidence  that,  w^hile  giving  a 
essary  word  of  warning,  we  are  taking  part  in  no  reac- 
t crusade.  VVe  cannot  expect  that  our  arguments  will 
d  themselves  to  those  who  are  implicit  votaries  of  new 
or  who  find  their  advantage  in  popularizing  new 
k  of  study.  But  our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to 
principles  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
I  of  education,  and  of  all  sound  methods  of  literary 
^tion  ;  and,  having  done  so,  we  shall  apply  these  prin- 
to  one  of  those  subjects,— that  of  English  literature- 
is  now  advancing  claims  to  increased  attention,  not  in 
tools  only,  but  in  the  domain  of  serious  scholarship.  And 
Ire  shall  endeavour  to  see  tlie  results  of  rhese  new  methods 
lot  unimportant  matters  of  criticism  and  of  style, 
mre  cited  above,  amongst  others,  a  few  of  the  works  which 
^Bward  as  credentials  in  support  of  these  claims.  We 
lEitly  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them  with  more  of 
r  detail; 
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detail ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  their  general  meritL 
They  undoubtedly  bear  evidence  of  considerable  care,  and  of 
much  enthusiasm.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Morley's  *Fiiit 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  die 
industry  and  skill  with  which  he  has  attempted  the  imponibk 
task  of  being  at  once  exhaustive  as  regards  dates  and  nameii 
concise  in  space,  and  yet  suggestive  and  discriminating  IB 
criticism.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  criticnB 
particular  books,  but  rather  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  study 
which  books  such  as  this  represent  We  desire  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  under  which  that  study  is  pursued;  to 
the  exaggerated  results  which  are  often  expected  from  it ;  to  de 
dangers  of  delusive  knowledge,  which  it  is  only  too  likely  to 
involve.  It  is  beyond  question  that,  in  giving  to  this  study » 
large  a  place  in  modern  education,  we  have  made  what  is  no 
less  than  a  revolution  in  the  educational  theories  of  the  psA 
It  will  surely  not  be  waste  of  time  to  ask  what  are  the  solid 
results  of  such  a  change  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  education  alone  that  this  nev 
subject  displays  its  energy.  It  claims  to  have  established  a  new 
school  of  scholarship ;  to  have  supplanted  older  methods  ol 
criticism  ;  to  have  made  valuable  discoveries  as  to  the  origin 
and  genius  of  our  language.  There  also  we  feel  it  needful  to 
point  out  some  dangers  of  misdirected  effort,  of  narrow  and  on^ 
sided  views,  before  we  join  in  the  congratulations  upon  nen 
discoveries  made  by  our  generation,  or  accept  with  implicit 
faith  the  maxims  of  any  school  of  specialists. 

We  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  advantages  which  an  eztai' 
sion  of  the  modern  side  of  education  may  give,  or  to  the  neo8» 
sity  which  existed  for  some  enlargement  of  the  field  of  litem] 
training  and  of  literary  interest.  The  very  conditions  of  modeifl 
life  demanded  this.  As  the  pursuits  of  educated  men  become 
more  various,  as  the  professions  branch  out  in  new  directioni^ 
nay  more,  as  popular  education  advances,  and  the  classes  whfl 
desire  some  intellectual  interest  increase,  so  it  becomes  im 
peratively  necessary  to  bring  new  variety  to  our  education,  an^ 
to  open  up  new  fields  of  study,  at  once  less  laborious  to  culti 
vate  than  the  old,,  and  more  rapid  in  yielding  fruit.  If  we  tfi 
to  know  our  history  in  the  largest  sense,  we  must  study  it 
reflection  in  our  literature :  if  we  are  to  learn  the  nature  of  oo! 
language,  we  must  bring  the  light  of  philology  to  bear  upon  it 
if  we  are  to  improve  our  criticism,  we  must  try  in  literature  4 
comparative  method,  so  rich  in  its  results  elsewhere.  Sod 
studies  were  doubtless,  at  one  time,  too  much  neglected,  or  wer 
pursued  in  vague  and  dilettante  fashion,  under  the  generic  am 

somewhi 
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somewhat  aflected  name  o{  belleS'lettres.  We  should  be  thejast 
to  deny  that  the  application  to  them  of  the  severe  and  scientific 
accuracy,  that  had  long  been  reserved  for  other  studies,  could  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

In  raising  a  note  of  warning,  therefore,  we  would  not  be 
understood  indiscriminately  to  condemn  this  new  activity. 
Those  who  wish  its  advance  most  heartily,  will  tind  nothing  in 
our  criticisms  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  study*  VV^e 
desire  only  to  review  its  achievements  so  far;  to  point  out  the 
need  of  moderation  in  its  pretensions  ;  and  to  show  where  it  errs 
iu claiming,  not  to  supplement  the  older  lines  of  scholarship,  but 
to  carve  out  for  itself  new  and  independent  paths. 

Those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  speak  as  the  pioneers  in 
this  new  field  of  enquiry  have  certainly  shown  no  false  modesty. 

STu«  begin  with  one  of  those  convenient  assumptions,  which  no 
ble    man    would    meet    either  with    unqualified    assent  or 
alified  denial.     English  literature,  they  often  say,  with  the 
approval  of  popular  audiences,  comprises  treasures  greater 
Ap  any  other  body  of  literature  can  olTer,     In  a  certain  sense 
^Bis  true.     But  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  the  treasures  it 
^Wmiprises  are  not  all  its  own.      Not  only  has  it  a  rich  inherit^ 
aace  from  antiquity,  but  it  reilects,  by  immediate  contact,  much 
that  is  good  and  bad  in  contemporary  foreign  literature.     By  the 
^a  necessity  of  things,  no  modern  vernacular  literature  rests 
^B  its  own  achievements,  tills  its  own  fields  only,  or  ripens  only 
^bwn  fruits.     Each  is  like  a  separate  stream,  which  in  a  greater 
^Hesser  degree  is  constantly  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of 
tributaries    from    abroad.      Our   poetry,    our   philosophy,    our 
tistory;  our  fiction  and  our  criticism; — each  and  all  are  the 
Ifefldt,  not  only  of  what  our  own  nation  has  produced,  but  of 
libit  it  has  imported.      Is  it  possible  to  say,  when  we  come  to 
W  with  writings  near  our  own  day,  what  constitutes  mrxlern 
literature  at  all?     If  permanence  is  one  test  of  literature,  who 
»W1  decide  what  is  to  come  within  the  definition?     ¥ew  will 
l»c  disposed   tn   bring  within   that   definition   the   mass   of  our 
feriodical   productions.     As   few    will   assign   the   attribute    of 
pennanence  to  those  creations  of  fiction,  that  are  born  in  shoals, 
Ittt  die  *  before  they  have   so  much  as  learned   their  mother- 
t^ft^c,  to  beg  for  pity/     Of  our  verse,   our  essays,  our  history, 
W  much   will  float  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  of 
titTif*'?'     1(1  short,  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  bounds  of  that 
ise  which  we  are  to  search  for  the  treasures  of  English 
.ure,  the  question  is  one  which  only  a  very  rash  man  will 
npt  with  any  confidence  to  answer. 
BttI  tlie  difficulty  of  this  first  task  has  not  deterred  us»     We 

have 
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have  bnldly  assailed  the  chronicles  of  a  thousand  years  of  lltersfc^Ty 
growth.  We  have  mapped  out  the  field:  we  have  classify ^l 
and  arranged  the  authors  on  e%'ery  scale,  from  that  of  a  priiK-»er 
of  a  few  pages  to  that  of  bulky  and  ambitiuus  histories,  ^^^e 
have  catalogued  the  works  of  the  principal  authors,  we  h^akve 
decided  as  to  their  leading  motives,  characterized  their  st v^  let 
in  so  many  lines,  proportioned  to  the  scale  on  which  our  sur^^rey 
is  arranged.  And  in  so  doing,  how  much  nearer  have  we 
brought  any  single  author  to  those  who  have  studied  our  ha^  :wd- 
books?  How  much  more  real  has  he  become  to  them,  ^imnd 
how  much  has  he  spoken  to  them  in  his  own  words  ? 

But  we  have  done  more.  The  labours  of  a  past  gene  rati  o -«n  af 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  have  been  made  to  yield  results  of  wt:».icli 
they  themselves  scarcely  dreamed.  Searching  for  the  beginnm  up 
of  our  literature,  we  have  endeavoured  to  popularize  books  wtiacli 
a  few  years  ago  were  known  only  to  the  learned  or  the  curLous. 
In  the  imported  legend  of  Beowulf,  we  have  been  taught  to  reoog^ 
nize  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  our  race.  The  Paraphrase 
of  CaDdmon  is  fcmnd  to  have  a  genealogical  connection  with  the 
fully  developed  poetry  of  Milton.  In  the  rugged  simp  licit  j  ol 
'  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,'  as  told  by  Langiand,  we  have  bce^ 
bidden  to  see  force  and  beauty,  where  older  scholars  saw  mi^  J 
curious  indications  of  primitive  simplicity  surviving  in  our  islar*  ^^ 
at  a  time  when  foreign  literature  was  rapidly  acquiring  the  gi^aC^^^ 
and  dignity  of  art.  We  have  unearthed  obscure  and  dreftrtr^c 
fragments,  and  have  pronounced  that  they  contain  the  germ  (^^^ 
what  has  made  our  literature  great  in  its  maturity.  Alon^  ^ 
with  this,  the  origin  of  our  language  has  been  investigated,  th^  f^ 
labours  of  our  own  earlier  scholars  have  been  reproduced,  anr^^^^^^ 
swollen  by  wholesale  appropriations  of  the  results  of  more  recenf  ^^.0 
German  research ;  and  from  the  whole  the  strange  theory  has  heetC^  ^ 
evolved,  that  the  genius  of  our  language  is  essentially  Teutonic^ "^^^" 
and  that  its  native  simplicity  has  been  corrupted  and  not  en- 
riched by  what  it  has  borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from^  ^ 
foreign  sources.  We  have  reproduced  the  same  notions  in  omt^  ^^ 
new  ideal  of  style.  We  are  taught  to  forget  the  labours  of  those^^^  ^  j 
who  established  tbe  pattern  of  English  prose,  to  despise  thcir^  . 
stilted  classicalism,  and  to  find  our  model  in  a  strained  pur — '^'^ 
suit  of  what  is  called  Saxon  idiom.  We  no  longer  write  J>^^^  ^-, 
preface,  but  '  forewords,'  A  Latinized  word  gives  ns  the  samc^^ 
shock  as  a  false  concord  gave  to  tbe  most  fastidious  scholar  o^ 
other  days,  or  as  a  non-Ciceronian  epithet  gave  to  those  whoii_ 
Erasmus  satirized.  By  tbe  avoidance  of  foreign  adjuncts,  a*^^^^-^^-- 
by  that  alone,  we  hope  to  attain  to  terseness  and  force  of  idiom—  '^^^ 

Surely   there   is  more  than  one  fallacy  underlying  all  this— ^ 

Before 
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Brfofc  we  dogmatize  as  to  tbe   distinctive  peeuliaritjes  of  our 
Uteratnre,  or  trace  its  growth  with  confidence,  ought  we  not  to 
ask  ourselves  what  guides  we  possess  for  such  an  enquiry  ?     At 
this  stage  in  our  literature  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with 
c^ertainty  whether  it  is  jet  advancing  to  its  zenith,  or  has  already 
entered  upon  its  decline.      Never  was  there  a  time  when  taste  was 
more  divergent,  when  confusion  of  criticism  was  greater,  when  the 
verdict  of  one  epoch  was  more  speedily  and  completely  reversed 
bj  its  successor.     No  generation  couUl  be  less  fitted  to  deliver  a 
final  judgment  upon  what  is  great  in  our  literature,  tban  is  the 
present.     Our  highest  hope  should  be  to  draw  something  from 
each   of   the    leaders    of  the   pjist,   to  learn  the  secret  of  their 
infloenre,   to    compare    them    one  with   another  and    with    the 
models  of  excellence  which  antiquity  has  given  us,  as  well  in 
literature  as  in  art :   not  to  apply  to  them  any  fixed  formula,  or 
t€>  judge  them  in  the  light  of  any  narrow  or  one-sided  theory  as 
^€3  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  literature  as  a    whole, 
But  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  new  study  show  no  such  modesty 
Or  hesitation*      Tbey   boldly  assert  that  the  purer  genius  of  our 
literature  is    to    be    found  in   Chaucer,   or,  perhaps,    to    speak 
*iiore  exactly,  that  its  corruption  began  with  him.     They  evolve 
^int  of  remnants  of  archaicism,  that  appear  to  ordinary  readers 
^tterile  and  dull,  what  they   are  pleased   to   believe  marvels  of 
^^nius   and    of  force.     They  pursue   their  investigations   into 
^hese  forgotten   authors  with  a  restless  eagerness  that  violates 
^J   moderation  and  sanity  of  judgment.     By  a  strange  fancy, 
^hey  apply  the  same  method  to  the  study  even  of  contemporary 
authors.     The   works  of  men    still    living    are — not    read,    but 
studied   with  the   aid  of  a  society  formed  for  their  investiga- 
tion.     Their  creations   become    the    basis  of  a  new  literature 
«f  commentary  ;  they  are  no  longer  a  source  of  natural  enjoy- 
tnent,  but  are  burdened  with  an  elaboration  of  textual  criticism. 
All  this  is  intended  as  the  homage  of  unbounded  admiration  : 
but  those  who  yield   it  forget  that,   in   doing  so,  they  deny  to 
their   ;iuthor  the  very  first  attribute  of  greatness.     When  con- 
temporary literature    begins  to    demand    a    commentary,    does 
it  not   raise    grave   suspicions  of  its   claim   to   be  the   highest 
class   of   literature?      Is  obscurity   thus    to   be    reckoned  as   a 
positive    merit,  that    it   should   suffice   to   collect   a   crowd  of 
industrious  and  painful  elucidators? 

That  we  are  imagining  no  unreal  connection  between  the 
excessive  and  one-sided  attention  given  to  the  earliest  frag- 
ments  of  our  literature,  and  that  misplaced  elaboration  of  study 
which  is  given  to  the  works  of  contemporary  authors,  is  proved 
^y  the  fact  that  the  same  names   appear  prominently   in  both 

spheres. 
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spheres.  Of  any  pennanent  influence  of  such  scholiasts  on  o 
literature  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak.  They  are  obscure 
present,  and  when  the  freaks  of  a  passing  fashion  have  diss 
peared,  thej  will  be  altogether  forgotten.  But  their  doings  s 
duly  chronicled  in  the  columns  of  certain  learned  periodicali 
doubtless  their  example  is  followed  by  many  who  aspire  1 
the  reputation  of  literary  knowledge ;  and  that  example  mi 
not  be  without  its  harmful  influence,  at  least  in  our  own  day. 

The  new  activity  is  not  confined  to  the  labours  or  to  tl 
dogmatism  of  specialists.  The  same  zeal  which  seeks  to  zi 
construct  our  language,  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  on 
criticism,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  study  with  proper  devotia 
the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  modem  specimens  of  on 
literature,  claims  also  to  revise  our  educational  methods.  W 
are  told  that  there  lies  at  our  hand  an  easy  means  of  giving 
wide  general  culture  with  comparatively  little  of  preliminsi 
drudgery.  Those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  industry  t 
study  an  ancient  language  may,  without  any  painful  or  length 
effort,  acquire  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  far  larger  rang 
of  English  literature.  It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  thi 
a  domain  of  intellectual  interest,  whose  promise  is  so  wide  so 
access  to  which  is  so  easy,  should  count  its  students  li 
thousands,  and  should  find  itself  popularized  in  every  provindi 
lecture-room,  and  in  every  young  ladies'  school. 

Let  us  deal  first,  then,  with  this  educational  side  of  d 
question.  The  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  English  literatoi 
are  a  part  only  of  a  specious  scheme  for  remodelling  our  edi 
cational  machinery,  which  is  of  a  growth  so  recent  that  i 
exaggerations  have  scarcely  yet  been  detected.  The  incresse 
attention  given  in  schools  to  what  professes  to  be  the  study  < 
our  own  literature  has  undoubtedly  a  very  close  connection  wit 
the  sneers  that  are  commonly  bestowed  on  the  labour  misspa 
on  classical  training.  Why,  it  is  asked,  with  a  literature  incoB 
parably  rich  and  varied  open  to  us,  should  we  seek  for  mode 
only  in  the  dead  languages  ?  Why  waste  time  on  the  laborioi 
process  of  obtaining  a  key  to  the  latter,  when  the  former  sprm 
all  its  wealth  before  us  without  trouble  ?  Why  linger  over 
few  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  who  addressed  i 
audience  strange  to  us,  who  dealt  with  subjects  of  no  immedis 
interest  now,  whose  ideas  and  beliefs  were  moulded  on  lin 
different  from  our  own,  and  who  were,  in  short,  *cgr 
giously  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  this  realm '  ?  Why  not  ( 
directly  to  our  own  literature,  follow  its  growth,  and  demsi 
from  it  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  ?  Why  hot,  it  is  forth 
said,  make  our  education  more  practical,  and  let  our  pupils  de 

straightwi 


with  that  which  is  to  benr  directly  upon  the  future 

rpaftons  of  their  life? 

is  surprising  that  those  who  repeat  these  set  phrases  should 
ive  apparently  no  suspicion  of  the  fallacies  they  contain.      If 
location  consists  solely  of  the  acquisition  of  information,  if  the 
training  of  the  mind  is  to  be  a  secondary  question,  ami  if  we  are 
to  select  subjects,  not  as  they  are  adapted  for  that  training,  but  as 
they  may  be  most  easily  and  quickly  acquiretl,  perhaps  these 
iMfw  phrases  might  be  accepted  without  question.     But  it  is  just 
because  no  man  of  sound  judgment  can  be  contented  with  such  a 
I     tbttiry  of  education,  that  we  would  venture  to  bring  the  new 
^^feal  to  the  test  of  argument. 

^BVVhat  is  it,  then,  that  we  seek  to  give  through  a  classical 
^wiining  ?  First  of  all,  something  which  through  that  very 
irriiminary  drudgery  may  be  best  obtained.  To  leam  the 
matical  structure  of  one  of  the  classical  languages  is,  in  the 
sense,  a  scientific  training.  Like  anything  else,  it  may 
taught  without  intelligence,  and  indeed,  in  its  opening 
the  pupil  cannot  master  his  instruments  without  a  good 
painful  and  mechanical  work.  But  no  science  can  be 
without  some  technical  terms,  the  full  meaning  of  which 
slowly  discloses  itself.  The  grammar  of  the  classical 
s  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  each  stage  in  its  study 
up  new  meanings,  shows  us  new  niceties  of  construction, 
and  lifts  the  veil  from  new  mental  operations  that  are  stereotyped 
mould  of  language.  We  are  bringing,  now,  no  accusation 
ist  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  we  are  ready  for 
moment  to  grant  to  them  all  the  educational  value  which 
advocates  claim.  But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  one 
icm  offers  the  possibility  of  so  thorough  a  training  of  the 
n  and  the  judgment,  as  is  implied  in  the  mastery  of  a 
lical  language  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  form.  Our  present 
itruversy,  however,  is  not  with  the  advocates  of  physical 
nee  in  education,  but  with  those  who  conceive  it  to  be 
mble  to  substitute  what  is  called  English  grammar  for  the 
imar  of  the  dead  languages;  just  as  they  would  substitute 
Tarietics  of  modem  literature  for  the  distinct  creations  of 
'  er  race  and  time.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to 
ft  their  arguments  as  sound,  we  would  ask  them  only  to 
to  a  few  of  the  English  grammars  which  are  now  chiefly 
in  schools.  Some  of  them  proceed  upon  the  sound  method 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  structure  of  an  English 
'^  and  of  limiting  themselves  to  a  few  rules  framed  upon 
fte  analogy  of  Latin  grammar.  But  others  are  more  ambitious. 
Thry  give  us  elaborate  schemes  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  are 
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made  to   do  duty  for   the   infleKional  forms  that  have  disap- 
peared.     They   torment   the   pupils'  minds  with  quasi-k>gical 
distinctions.     They  crowd  into  their  pages  technicalities  behind 
whose   repulsive   aspect  no  true  meaning  lurks.      If   it    wem, 
indeed,  our  aim  and  object  to  confuse  the  scholar^s  mind,  to  le»d 
him  into  an  endless  may,e  of  verbal  absurdities,  we  could  cboose 
no  better  method   than   that  of    substituting   universally    ihem 
successors  of  Lindley  Murray  for  the   rigid  mental  discipline 
which   is  implied  in  an  intelligent  study  of  Latin  grammar. 
This  result  would  be  rendered  all  the  more  likely  by  the  fact, 
of  which  all  who  have  had  to  use  these  grammars  are  painfully 
conscious,  and  which  applies  not  less  to  other  '  modern  '  studiei^ 
that  they  want  those  elements  of  fiatity  and  permanence  which 
are  the  iirst  requisites  in  what  we  are  to  use  as  the  bases  for 
education. 

We  must  not  forget,  then,  this  strictly  scientific  tnLiuint 
which  forms  the  necessary  threshold  to  a  study  of  the  classical 
languages.  To  many  the  study  must  necessarily  bring  littW 
more.  Even  for  tliem,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  substitute  that 
strained  and  illogical  jargon^  which  goes  under  the  name  at 
English  gTammar,  for  the  clear  and  harmonious  system  with 
which  they  may  at  least  gain  some  acquaintance.  But  for  otben, 
this  scientihc  training  is  only  an  introduction  to  something  (ar 
more  valuable,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  sealed  book  to  tbeoi* 
If  classical  grammar  is  superior  to  any  substitute  which  OW 
English  grammarians  have  yet  produced,  far  more  is  clasaicsl 
literature  an  unrivalled  education  for  the  higher  faculties  <rf 
taste,  of  judgment,  of  imagination.  Where,  but  in  that  liten- 
ture,  can  we  find  the  true  touchstone  of  what  is  permanent  in 
form,  of  that  stability  which  is  alTected  by  no  accideatsl 
circumstances,  by  no  chance  assortment  of  current  notions,  bj 
no  freaks  of  whimsical  conceit?  Can  we  have  this  in  a  litem* 
ture  which  is  still  in  a  process  of  transition,  which  is  ever 
receiving  additions  from  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  which 
has  not  learned  itself,  and  whose  very  energy  is  due  to  the  fad 
that  it  will  submit  to  no  rules  ?  Instead  of  being  an  objectiuB^ 
is  it  not,  on  all  sound  principles,  a  very  reason  for  the  excellencB 
o(  a  dead  language  as  an  educational  instrument,  that  it  *  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh  *  ?  It  lies  before  us  in  the  passive  dignity  of 
sculptured  marble,  yielding  its  meaning  to  us  only  aftei  a  slaW 
and  painful  process,  revealing  to  us,  only  after  lung  and  csrefofc 
labour,  the  ever-living  truths  that  it  contains,  and  kindling  i* 
us  that  most  permanent  of  all  sympathies,  which  knits  to|:t?thcr 
the  present  and  the  past?  Greek  literature  maps  itself  otti 
before  us  as  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  the  race,     W  e  lec 

wiier^ 
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where  the  Epic  genius  began  and  ended  :  what  made  the  lyrical 
prtetjj  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own:  how  both  dcveh^ped  into 
the  historic  epos  of  Herodotus ;  and  how  the  feverish  life  of 
Athens  found  its  counterpart  in  the  religious  background  of  the 
clraraa,  and  the  historic  irony  of  Thurydides  :  how  the  decay 
<jf  her  glory  as  a  state  gave  birth  to  the  intellectual  concen- 
tration of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato.  But  at  what  point  in  our 
mij  literature  can  we  say  that  one  page  is  closecl  and  a  new 
»me  opened?  Is  our  drama  dead,  or  only  under  an  eclipse? 
Unf  it  expressed  all  in  the  national  feeling  that  it  is  its  function 

utter?     \V*hat   has  fixed   its  limits?     Did  Epic  poetry  ever 

dly  live  amongst  us,  or  was  it  an  accidental  and  borrowed 
form?  When  the  annals  of  onr  literature  are  closed,  what  and 
how  much  of  permanent  and  independent  value  will  it  be  found 
to  have  added  to  the  possessions  of  all  time?  Can  any  one  of 
thae  Questions  be  answered  with  anything  approaching  to  cer- 
taintjr?  Is  there  any  one  of  them  to  which  Greek  literature 
does  not  supply  a  ready  answer  in  its  own  ease? 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt^  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
wy  full  estimate  of  the  treasures  which  classical  literature  con- 
>  or  to  set  forth  all  the  qualities  which  make  it  unique  in 

i  value  as  the  basis  of  a  nation's  highest  culture.  To  do  so, 
*ould  oblige  us  to  repeat  what  are  truisms  to  those  who  know 
iti  treasures,  and  what  would  certainly  be  stigmatized  as  reac- 
and  obsolete  dogmatism  by  those  who  are  wedded  to 

f  methods.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  deep 
H  that  in  more  quarters  than  one,  where  better  things  might 
ave  been  expected,  the  study  of  Greek  has  been  deliberately 
nduded  from  the  necessary  intellectual  equipment  of  those* 
^ho  bear  the  credentials  of  a  University  degree.  Did  our- 
*p4cc  allow  us,  a  recapitulation  of  one  or  two  epochs  in  our 
literary  history  would  show  that  a  similar  neglect  presaged  no 
P'!at  advancement  in  those  liberal  ideas,  of  which  they  who  now 
*^*<Ty  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  believe  themselves  to  be 
^^^  most  ardent  apostles.  Whether  a  similar  result  may  not 
•low  be  in  store  for  us  we  must  leave  to  the  test  of  time.  Mean- 
*feile,  we  are  glad  to  console  ourselves  with  signs  that,  in  spite 
^{  the  one-sided  modernizing  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in . 
^*rtain  quarters,  the  standard  of  Greek  scholarship  amongst  us  is 
n^intained  by  not  a  few  whose  zeal  and  energy  promise  to  repair 
In*  breaches  made  by  the  fanaticism  of  educational  reformers, 
^owbere  is  that  study  advancing  under  better  auspices  than 
it»  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  nowhere  has  it  better  oppor- 
ti^aities  af  extending  that  modlimim  of  influence  over  a  wide  - 
dial  of  students,  which  is  the  best  and  surest  foundation  on 

O  2  which 
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which  to  base  an  accurate  scholarship  in  the  case  of 
Any  reproach  of  timid  or  restricted  work,  any  forgetfo 
the  highest  phases  of  English  scholarship,  which  mi{ 
been  fairly  charged  against  the  preceding  generation, 
replaced  by  a  breadth  and  boldness  of  treatment,  a 
thoroughness  of  research,  which  are  well  fitted  to  rec 
older  traditions.! 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  study  of 
literature  may  not  be  quite  so  useless  as  is  supposed, 
question  follows.  What  is  it  that  our  educational  reform 
substitute  for  it  ?  The  place  of  the  dead  languages  * 
seems,  to  be  taken  by  the  more  practical  training  w 
study  of  modern  languages,  and  especially  of  our  own  1 
and  literature,  affords.  We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  o 
guments  of  those  who  urge  the  expediency  of  introduci 
widely  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  We  would  g 
one  word  of  caution.  In  studying  foreign  languages 
desire  one  of  two  things,  either  to  acquire  a  facility  in  s 
or  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  languages  and  U 
their  literature.  If  the  former  is  our  object,  it  scara 
to  be  proved  that,  ks  a  mental  exercise,  it  is  about 
educative  which  can  by  any  possibility  be  pursued 4  It  i 
a  matter  of  habit,  in  which  the  quick  imitative  facul 
illiterate  lady's-maid  often  outstrips  the  efforts  of 
cated  man.  But,  further,  it  is  an  object  which  n 
education  can  appreciably  help  us  to  obtain.  A  fe 
spent  amid  French  surroundings  will  give  greater  < 
tional  facility  than  as  many  years  of  school  exercise 
bably,  however,  with  nine-tenths  of  those  who  learn  j 


♦  At  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  the  Chairs  of  Greek  are  held  I 
have  for  years  been  doing  good  work  for  Greek  scholarship.  At  Gh 
fessor  Jebb  is  carrying  on  with  signal  success  the  high  traditions  oi 
cesser;  and  more  recently,  Edinburgh  has  gained  from  Oxford,  ii 
Butcher,  one  whose  place  in  the  English  University  cannot  easily  b 
but  who  in  Edinburgh  will  have  an  even  more  extended  field  of  actioi 

t  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  the  promise  sh 
who  is  yet  a  young  scholar,  Mr.  W.  G.  Rutherford.  His  *  New  Phpyi 
his  recent  edition  of  the  fabulist '  Babrius,'  give  evidence  of  a  masc 
and  a  critical  acumen,  which  may  yet  win  for  him  a  very  high  place  ir 
of  Englitih  scholarship.  If  he  is  at  times  disposed  to  be  unduly  confii 
an  error  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  time  will  very  easi 
certainly  cure.  —Since  writing  the  above,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr. 
has  been  appointed  Head-Master  of  Westminster  School. 

X  Those  who  feel  inclined  to  trust  the  oft-repeated  eulogies  of  moder 
fis  a  staple  part  of  school  education,  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  W8 
by  Professor  Mahaffy  (who  certainly  is  neither  a  prejudiced  nor  an  ; 
judge)  in  the  Report  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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language,  such  facility  is  the  chief  or  only  object.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  modern  languages  are  studied  as  affording  a 
mffital  training,  or  as  opening  to  us  a  new  literature,  will  any 
one  venture  seriously  to  maintain,  either  that  their  structure 
presents  more  of  logical  symmetry  than  a  classical  language^  or 
thai  the  treasures  to  be  gathered  through  their  medium  enlarge 
oitr  possessions  in  equal  measure?  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  we 
tliink,  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  the  more  we  read 
of  a  foreign  literature,  the  more  conscious  do  we  become  that 
we  are  being  brought  into  contact  with  familiar  ideas,  in  a 
newr dress;  while  the  more  we  penetrate  the  spirit  of  classical 
Juitiquity,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  vast  gulf  which 
leparates  us  from  it,  with  the  new  life  that  it  opens  to  us  at 
ererv  turn,  with  the  addetl  experience  that  it  brings. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the 

fliost  recent  extension  of  her  curriculum  by  the  addition  of  what 

is  called  a  Modern  Language  Tripos.     There  are  surely  limits 

fo  the  degree  to  which  variety  of  intellectual  pabulum  is  to  be 

provided  to  suit  the  popular  taste ;  and  we  should  have  thought 

that  the  dignity  of  a  great  University  was  not  best  consulted 

«v  rivalling  the  huckstering  facility  of  a  commercial    caterer 

*Vir  the  widest  range  of  customers.     We  have  sufficiently  shown 

Aoiv  unfit  a  University  is  to  give  that  practical  acquaintance 

"^ith  the  modern  languages,  which  those  who  claim  lor  them  a 

*^e  place  in  education  desire.     But  what  we  regret  in  tbis 

Scheme  is  not  chiefly  its  probable  futility.     The  more  serious 

^STTor  is  that  which  proposes  to  base  a  strict  and  seholarlike 

■knowledge  of  our  own   language  and  literature,  not  upon   the 

^utly  of  those  classical   models   in   which   all    that  is   best    in 

^^fJodern  literature  has  found  the  chief  source  of  its  inspiration, 

«JBt   upon    a    familiarity,    more    or    less    complete,   with    other 

*noilem   literatures.     The  divorce  of  English  study  from  sound 

scholarship,  which  has  already  proceedetl  too  far,  is    thus    to 

"deceive  the  confirmation  of  University  sanction. 

Without  dwelling  longer,  however,  upon  the  advantages  of 
L  ^tie  classical  element  in  education,  and  upon  the  evils  that  may 
^BKsuU  from  its  neglect,  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
^Hllternative  proposed  in  the  study  of  English  literature.  The 
^^bdvantages  which  it  owes  to  its  being  a  living  literature  are  not, 
^^<iwe  have  seen,  quite  so  certain  as  at  first  sight  appears.  Such 
^  literature  is  neither  the  best  fitted  to  enlarge  our  ideas,  nor 
^W»  it  afTord  the  safest  criterion  of  permanent  literary  value 
or  of  perfect  literary  form.  But  nu  one  would  deny  that  the 
English  language  and  literature,  wisely  taught  and  studied,  are 
n^H  only  a  useful,  but  to  some  extent  a  necessary  part  af  every 
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liberal  education.  It  is  important,  then,  to  see  what 
methods  by  which  this  new  activity  has  chosen  to  sf 
influence. 

Chiefly  by  that  most  flimsy  and  delusive  one  of 
supplemented  by  handbooks.  Let  us  turn  to  any  edi 
prospectus,  to  the  list  of  lectures  at  any  provincial  i 
even  to  the  more  ambitious  calendars  of  not  a  fev 
Universities,  and  we  can  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  i 
the  instruction.  An  epoch,  longer  or  shorter  as  it  m 
chosen.  The  lecturer  has  evidently  formed  certain 
to  the  prominent  features  of  that  epoch.  He  must, 
develop  these  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  app 
and  he  must  be  careful  to  let  them  rest  in  the  memoi 
concise  definiteness  of  their  enunciation.  A  supposed 
literary  phases  is  arranged,  and  the  authors  are  then  c 
each  in  his  own  group,  and  brought  forward  in  turn 
as  apt  illustrations  of  the  theories  which  it  is  the  I 
business  to  prove.  It  is  easy  to  select  certain  features 
author's  work,  which  make  him  fall  naturally  into  t! 
that  the  lecturer  has  chosen  for  him:  his  inconsisten 
aberrations,  his  idiosyncrasies,  must  be  smoothed  dow 
regarded,  as  likely  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  audi 
to  disturb  the  concinnity  of  the  series  of  lectures.  The 
carries  away  a  distinct  idea  only  of  the  artificial  classi 
of  his  teacher;  and  he  turns  to  read  for  himself — ^if 
does  so — with  the  fixed  idea  that  each  author  must  r» 
the  peculiar  dress  of  that  company  in  which  he  had  1 
assigned  in  the  well-drilled  march  past. 

We  may  readily  conceive  what  havoc  such  a  metl 
work  on  any  individual  independence  of  thought,  or 
spontaneous  appreciation  of  what  is  read.  But  this, 
remembered,  is  a  description,  not  of  the  worst,  but  of 
type  of  lecture  on  English  literature.  It  is  scarcely 
for  the  teacher  to  avoid  some  of  those  whims  of  ir 
taste  or  criticism,  which  are  of  all  things  most  fatal  i 
tion.  But  if  he  is  skilful,  and  if  the  scholar  is  deten 
know  for  himself,  the  classification  may  be  not  witb 
gestiveness :  and,  even  though  independent  reading  n: 
the  scholar  question  some  of  the  teacher's  opinions,  thai 
is  pursued  with  a  regularity  of  view  which  he  might  n 
wise  attain.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  method  pursued 
slavish  and  more  mechanical.  A  certain  number  of ; 
mapped  out.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  chronc 
arranged;  the  works  of  each  are  enumerated;  a  cc 
formula  is  adopted  for  the  description  of  their  varioi 
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It*  dm  but  inevitable  hand   of  examining  bodies  has  been 
Utended   over  the   sphere  of  English  literature ;   and  for  the 
ke  of  A  competitive  examination  it  is  needful  to  learn  that 
of  the  subject^  which  may  best  be  protluced  in   definite 
I  at  the  final  ordeal.      Under  such  a  system  even  the  plot 
fone  of  the  Waverley  novels  is  reduced  to  the  most  concise 
I  easily  remembered  shape ;  the  characters  are  labelled  and 
rjTnitted   to  memory :    and    what   might    prove    a   source  of 
ftdaallv  increasing  delight  as  life  goes  on,  and  as  experience 
consciously    teaches  us   to    appreciate    new    touches   of  the 
silor's  skill,  becomes  a  thing  of  dry  husks,  carrying  with 
\  \n  recollection  only  the  heated   and  feverish  atmosphere  of 
t  crammer's  lecture  room,  or  of  the  competitive  examination, 
IHave  we  sufficiently   Cfmsidered    what    all   this  means?     Is 
not  more  than   a  danger  that,  in  thus  dwelling  on  the 
r>a nd in gs  of  a  literature,  mastering  its  circumstances,  and 
kborating  a  theory  of  its  growth,  we  may  forget  that  there  is 
ch  a  thing  as  the  literature  itself?     Some  object,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  be  served   by  such  guide-posts  in   Literature, 
►without  them  the  substance  of  the   literature  might   be 
and  uniatelligible.     But  tUey  will  be  of  use  chiefly  in 
Ose  cases  where  the  student  approaches  a  literature  which  is 
Dge  to  the  current  notions  of  his  own  ordinary  life,  and 
jlerc  he  would    read    without    profit,   were   he  not   to    learn 
Bfthing  about  the  relation  of  one  author  to  another.      The 
Bity  of  such    guide-posts    diminishes    in   proportion    as    the 
nture   lies  close  to  us.     Theories    are    worse    than    useless 
rn  they  keep  us  back  from  the  body  of  the  literature,  still 
when   they  give  a  false  impression  of  knowledge,  based 
Ij  on    a    second-hand    report.      If  we   torment    our    school- 
's with  names,  and  dates,  and  classifications  of  authors,  and 
ories  of  literary  progress,  are  we  not  occupying  time   that 
|bt  be  better  spent,  surrounding  with  associations  of  drudgery 
which    might  some   day  yield   the  highest   and   the   most 
luring  pleasure,  and  imparting  to  them  what  is  too  often  but 
c;iotis  pretence  of  knowledge?      We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
flhis  labour  is  at  best   but  a  means  to  an  end;   that  he  to 
om   any  part  of  our   higher  literature  yields  an  honest,  an 
lligcnt,    and     a     healthy    pleasure,    has     alrea*ly    gained    a 
lietsion   wliich  all   these  preliminary  lectures  upon  English 
UtiTe  can  do  no  more  than  give.     Can  we  seriously  believe 
I  it  is  a  healthy  occupation  for  young  minds  to  learn  all  these 
bries  and  classifications  by  rote,  before  they  know  anything 
lir  substance  on  which  the  theories  rest  ?     Is  it  fair  to  them 
luce    to  the   dull    routine    of  dates  and  names   the  only 

sphere 
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sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment  in  which  they  may  range  at 
will,  and  in  which  each  step  discovered  for  themselves,  each 
new  idea  opening  up  before  them,  each  new  mark  of  genius 
appreciated,  is  of  ten  times  more  value  than  all  the  critical 
formulae,   all   the   well-adjusted   classifications,  that  assiduous 
attendance  at  the  most  popular  courses  of  lectures  can  ever  give  ? 
It  is  a  trite  subject  of  complaint  that  the  purest  poetry  of  Virgil 
and  Horace  may  be  tainted  for  us  in  after  life  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  necessary  but  dreary  discipline  through  which  the 
intricacies  of  their  granmiatical  difficulties  have  to  be  mastered. 
The  new  theory  of  classical  education  proposes  a  royal  road 
which  is  to  carry  the  pupil  quickly  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
genius   of  Greece  and   Rome  without  the  painful  ordeal  of 
grammatical  drill.     The  theory  is  as  absurd  as  many  othen 
that  have  their   origin   amongst   cliques   of  educational  doc- 
trinaires.    But  are  we  to  reverse  the  process   with  our  own 
literature?     Are   we  to   occupy   the  attention   that  might  be 
spent   on   its   masterpieces,   by   elaborate  analysis,   by   verbal 
criticism,   and   by   prelections   that   tell   us   only   what  these 
masterpieces  are,  when  they  were  written,  what  was  the  date 
of  their  author's  birth,  and  to  what  school  or  sect  he  happened 
to  belong? 

In  all  this,  we  must  repeat,  we  point  to  the  danger  of 
exaggeration,  and  to  that  alone.  Classification  and  arrange- 
ment, when  pursued  in  moderation,  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  give  to  our  students  some  of  the  results 
of  investigation,  and  that  we  should  put  into  their  hands  some 
guide  in  selecting  the  books  that  they  shall  read.  But  we 
must  not  pursue  this  method,  as  there  seems  much  risk  that  it 
should  be  pursued,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  direct  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  specimens  of  our  literature, 
which,  after  all,  is  alone  of  solid  value.  Our  fathers  adopted 
the  method  of  teaching  literature  by  books  of  extracts.  The 
selection  was  arbitrary  :  the  scope  and  aim  of  great  works  were 
apt  to  be  narrowed  down  in  the  presentation  of  selected  speci- 
mens to  the  reader  who  might  be  content  to  know  no  moie. 
But,  after  all,  it  avoided  the  danger  to  which  our  new  system  is 
exposed,  that  our  schoolboys  should  be  able  to  talk  with  an 
apparent  familiarity  of  works  whose  dates  and  titles  they  have 
learned,  without  having  listened  to  one  word  of  what  the  author 
himself  had  to  say.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  judge  to  what  extent  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
are  really  known.  Their  names  are  current  amongst  us.  The 
generation  now  rising  to  manhood  can  give  us  an  epitome  of 
their  subjects,  and  can  tell  us  to  what  category  they  belong. 

But 
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But  are  tliej  read,  in  the  sense  that  current  periodical  literature 
is  read?  Do  we  turn  to  thenij  naturally  and  easily,  as  to  familiar 
frjends?  Are  we  not  content  with  making  their  titles,  and 
these  onlv,  household  words?  Can  they  really  be  said,  '  volitare 
per  ora  virum?' 

The  system  which  has  commended  itself  so  universally  to  our 

modem    educational     doctrinaires    has     other    inconveniences. 

The  lecturer  on  English  literature  is  constantly  coming  across 

stumbling-blocks.     Whole  masses  of  our  literature,  which  are 

not  without  interest  to  the  student,  are  not  of  the  class  %vhich 

forms  wholesome  reading  for  the  young.      If  we  are  to  trace  the 

risc»j  the  growth,   and    the  decay  of  the  drama  in  Engl  and  >  we 

must  wade  through  volumes  by  the  lesser  dramatists,  which  are 

not  without  striking  ability    and    unquestionable   genius,  but 

i-'liich  no  one  would  venture  to  recommend  for  general  reading, 

a-nd  in  regard  to  which  the  youthful  student  must  be  encouraged 

*o    take  on  trust  the  account  which  his  teacher  gives  him.      No 

dcujbt  there  are  pasSfiges  as  objectionable  in  classical  authors  ; 

^txx  they  come  veiled  in  an  unfamiliar  diction,  and  so  far  over- 

"^^^ lanced,  even  to  the  dullest   amongst  those  who  can  under- 

st^^ncl  them,  by  the  consummate  art  of  their  surroundings.     The 

*^^^*^y  of  literature  to  which  they   belong  still   retains  its  deeper 

iO^?aning,  still  works  out  its  higher  aim,  and  by  its  permanent 

^*^*^prcssion  effaces  what  is  occasionally  sr>rdjd  or  mean.      Where 

»^^^  noisomeness  becomes  most  prominent,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

*^^  literature  is  in  decay,  and  *  has  not  salt  enough  to  keep  the 

^*^y  of  it  sweet/     But  there  are  whole  tnicks  in  our  literature 

^^lierenot  one  ray  of  honest  purpose  appears,  which  reflect  only 

^^  degraded  society,  speaking  through  a  coarse  and  venal  medium, 

l^^t  for  the  student  of  our  literature,  such  tracks  have  their  own 

^^«son,  they  cannot  he  omitted  from  any  comprehensive  survey 

^^^  it,  nor  would  it  be  sate  to  say  that  they  represent  the  genius 

^^^  that  literature  in  decay.    What  method,  then,  are  we  to  adopt^ 

^^^lien  we  make  the  history  of  our  literature  an  important  educa- 

-^  ^onal   instrument?     Can  w*e  exclude  works  of  fiction   from  the 

^^at?     If  we  do  so,   we  shut  oyr  eyes   to  one  of  the  fields  of 

''^^  terature    which   is   most    instructive   as    a    picture    of   social 

^^^^anners.     If  we  incluile  fiction,  where  are  we  iu  draw  the  line? 

^r^Vre  we  to  include  the  scurrilities  of  the  minor  satirists?     Are 

^^ed  Ward,  and  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  and  Mrs,  Manley,  to  become 

"X^an  of   our    educational    apparatus?      Are  *  Tom   Jones*  and 

*"    Roderick  Random  '  to  be  prescribed  to  our  youth  as  part  of  the 

Xasks  which  are  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  life? 

Difficulties  like  these  may  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  ; 
i>ut  t!iey  are  evidently  present  to  the  minds  of  tliose  wtio  act  as 
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guides  in  this  new  domain  of  education.  To  encounter  the 
what  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  a  certain  amount  of  affi 
tation  is  employed.  To  be  a  useful  educational  instrume 
the  study  of  English  literature  must  be  made  a  moral  tale.  So: 
underlying  purpose  is  therefore  discovered  under  the  wild 
vagaries,  some  ultimate  tendency  to  good  under  the  m* 
noisome  coarseness.  The  dramatists,  unknown  to  themsel? 
were  working  towards  some  great  end.  The  satirists,  who  pool 
out  scurrilities  only  to  vent  their  venom  or  to  fill  their  purse,  we 
we  are  told,  breaking  down  privileges,  were  shaking  socie 
were  raising  the  dust  which  was  eventually  to  clear  the  air. 
glance  at  any  of  the  ordinary  handbooks  of  English  literate 
will  give  instances  in  sufficient  number  of  the  moralizing  hal 
to  which  we  refer,  without  our  resorting  to  quotations  whi 
might  be  invidious  and  unfair.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  w 
to  protest  against  such  sentimentality  in  criticism  :  whatever  i 
fancied  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  the  teacher,  it  is  simp 
ridiculous  and  untrue. 

Passing  from  the  probable  dangers  attendant  upon  a  new  brani 
of  education,  which  has  yet  much  to  learn,  and  whose  votari 
pursue  it  with  too  little  judgment,  we  must  turn  to  another  aspe 
of  the  modern  activity  in  the  study  of  English  literature.  1 
judge  from  the  utterances  of  those  who  now  claim  to  speak  < 
its  behalf,  one  would  fancy  that  English  literature  had  engagi 
the  attention  of  no  students  before  our  own  day.  The  wo; 
of  Ritson,  of  Thorpe,  of  Nicolas,  and  of  Dyce,  is  altogeth 
ignored.  We,  it  is  supposed,  have  for  the  first  time  opened  i 
the  treasures  of  our  early  literature,  have  shown  the  real  soar 
of  its  inspiration,  have  ascertained  the  steps  by  which  o 
language  has  been  developed.  The  claim  is  supported  bj  i 
endless  succession  of  text-books,  a  considerable  portion 
whose  material  is,  we  fear,  derived  from  the  wider  scholarsh 
of  our  predecessors,  and  from  the  laborious  investigations 
contemporary  German  grammarians.  It  would  be  a  thankk 
task,  however,  to  trace  lists  of  grammatical  formations  to  tlw 
sources,  and  to  make  plain  the  meagre  claims  to  original] 
which  can  be  asserted  by  modern  English  scholars.  It  is  the  1< 
necessary,  because  we  have  more  serious  complaints  agair 
the  modern  school  of  English  specialists  than  the  extent  of  th( 
indebtedness  to  unacknowledged  sources.  To  have  broug 
information  into  a  convenient  shape,  and  to  have  made  it  eas: 
accessible,  may  not  be  the  most  dignified  of  literary  tasks,  I 
it  has  merits  of  its  own.  Our  more  grave  objection  to  tl 
school  is,  that  they  have  injured  that  study  which  they  claim 
have  advanced,  by  their  narrow  views,  their  lack  of  judgme 
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atv  i?quipineiit  of  general   scholarship.      In  obedi- 

r|>terailing  lashioa,  they  have  exaggerated  the  Teutonic 

dement  in  our  language  and  in  our  literature,  forgetful  that  it 

ii  to  the  much-decried  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  what  we  have 

ibon'owed   thence,   that  our    language  owes  its  flexihility,    and 

tuar  literature  the  main  part  of  its  inspiration*      It  is  only  when 

l*t»  set  a  modern  literature  t»ide  by  side  with  its  ancient  exemplars, 

Jnhen  we  see  where  it  varies  from  them,  which  of  their  features  it 

» chiefly  repeated,  how  it  has  used  their  suggestions,  and  what 

Ijthuadded  of  its  own, — -it   is  only  then   that  we  can   tell  what 

I  its  genius  and  its  characteristics  are.      To  these  exemplars  we 

^Bttst  look  as  the  mould  and  pattern  of  literary  form*     There  can 

beno  more  worthy  study  than  that  which  seeks  to  discern  national 

nliarittes,  to  trare  the  native  uncouthness  gradually  acquiring 

e,  to  see  how  the  slender  indigenous  stock  enriched  itself  by 

OoUct  with  the  inherititnce  of  antiquity.      But  if  such  enquiries 

1  us  to  ignore  what  is  at  once  the  highest  standard  of  literary 

rrm  and  the  chief  source  of  literary  inspiration,  to  concentrate 

gajte  upon  a   lew  monuments  of  scarcely  more  than  anti- 

lurian  interest,  tliey  are  more  than  likely  to  lead  to  a  reaction, 

ndcr  whose  influence  the  native  stream  of  our  literature  may 

from    undue    neglect.       The    study    of    pre-Chaucerian 

ih  may,  indeed,  yield  results  of  the  highest  value.     A  new 

is  added  to  a  current  phrase,  when  we  find  that  it  repeats 

nc  feature  in  the  earlier  language.     Some  special  fonns  of  our 

bjthms  have  a  new  meaning  to  us  when  we  see  that  they  are 

vwn  from  the  traditions  of  Saxon  poetry,    \Vc  may  see  certain 

BjJI^d  national   peculiarities  emphatically  marked   in   the  first 

fforts  after  literary  expression  ;  religious  and  political   move- 

cnts  that  stirred  our  remt»te  ancestors  receive  new  illustration ; 

ad  the  inborn  love  of  nature  is  found  to  penetrate  even   our 

dicst  poetry.     All  this  has  its  use  and  its  interest.      But  it  is 

Lftorical  rather  than  literary  :  and  even  as  a  branch  of  historical 

bvettigation   it   is  apt  to   be    misleading:  with    real   literary 

riticism    it    has  absolutely   no  connection.       If  our    English 

olarship  does  not  rest  on  the  old  foundations  of  acquaintance 

~  jassical   models,  and    careful  study  of  classical   idioms,   it 

assuredly     degenerate    into     the   naiTow     and    purblind 

rowings  of  useless  antiquarianlsm. 

iln  order  to  test  the  question,  whether  the  special  study  of  the 

Dfirli&h  language  and  literature,  as  now  conducted,  is  likely  to 

,  we  must  look  more  narrowly  at  its  methods  and  at 

>itions  to  which  our  assent  is  asked.     As  regards  our 

jiguage,  we  are  assured  most  dogmatically  that  its  genius  is 

omc:  that  the  tongne  spoken  by  the  invaders  of  the  fifth 

century 
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century  is  that  which  has  naturally  developed  out  of  its  own 
resaurces  into  what  is  Ijest  in  our  modern  idiom  :  that  the 
classical  clement  which  has  come  to  it  through  foreign  channels 
has  impeded  rather  than  aided  that  development,  and  that  the 
notion  of  a  new  language  super-imposed  upm  the  old  is  a  fiction 
untrue  to  history,  and  unjust  to  our  Teutonic  ancestry-  For  the 
real  beginnings  of  our  literature,  we  are  taught  to  look,  not  to 
the  impulse  given  by  contact  with  the  Romance  languages,  them- 
selves charged  with  the  genius  of  antiquity,  but  to  the  scarcely 
articulate  efforts  of  a  half-civilized  age.  We  must  ignore  the 
flexibility,  the  wealth  of  allusion,  the  niceties  of  expression, 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin  races,  and  which  have 
made  us  envied  of  those  whose  Teutonic  idioms  were  tempered 
by  no  such  happy  accident.  In  the  uncouthness  of  alliterative 
poetry,  in  the  rugged  simplicity  of  Saxon  or  Anglian  idiom,  we 
are  told  to  find  the  sources  of  our  literature. 

The  tenets  of  this  school  are  so  uniform,  that  one  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  and  pattern  for  all.  Their  estimate  of  the 
earliest  monuments  of  our  literature  is  one  of  unbounded  admira- 
tion. '  Beowulf  is  to  us  English  what  the  Iliad  was  to  the 
Greeks*'  *  For  some  centuries  onwards  our  progress  is  accounted 
fairly  health^'.  About  the  year  1200,  we  get  to  Orrmin,  *a 
man  well  worthy  to  have  lived  In  the  days  that  gave  us  the 
Great  Charter.'  It  does  not  appear  what  connection  there  is 
between  the  Great  Charter  and  Orrmin's  literary  eminence  :  but 
let  that  pass.  '  He  is  the  last  of  our  English  Makers'  (this  is 
the  name  we  are  to  use  for  poets)  *  who  can  be  said  to  have  drunk 
from*  the  undefiled  Teutonic  well/  In  1300,  things  had  gone 
far  wrong,  *  A  great  change  was  coming  over  England  *  ,  * 
the  old  Teutonic  sources  of  diction*  (Mr,  Oliphant  here  slips 
into  a  Latin  word  to  which  less  ardent  admirers  of  Saxon  idiom 
might  well  object)  *  had  been  sadly  dried  up,  and  could  no  longer 
supply  all  her  wants:  Germany  was  to  have  a  happier  lot,  at 
least  in  speech.'  When  we  get  to  14Q0,  we  must  fairly  confess  that 
we  have  lost  ourselves  in  the  vain  effort  to  follow  Mr.  01iphant*s 
reasoning.  We  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that  Chaucer 
was  as  great  a  sinner  as  most,  in  being  influenced  by  the  Romance 
literatures,  and  in  borrowing  from  the  Romance  languages. 
Mr,  Oliphant  does  not  deny  this  ;  nor  does  he  deny  that,  when 
printing  fixed  our  language,  it  liad  added  a  large  store  of 
classical  words  and  idioms :  he  is  obliged  even  to  admit  that 
Tyndale  has  preserved  for  us  many  classical  words  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,     In  the  hands  of  Chaucer  and  Tyndale, 


♦  OlipUant'a  *  Sciiircca  of  Stjiadurd  ED^Hliih/  p.  18. 


however, 
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bowever,  our  language  did  not  lose  any  of  its  fcircc ;  so  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  praising  them  lor  not 
discarding  more  English  words  than  they  did.  Even  for  Milton, 
whose  classical  leaning  we  should  have  thought  tolerably  pro- 
iiotiaced,  Mr,  Oliphant  is  good  enough  to  advance  the  plea,  that 
fee  has  fine  passages  which  are  less  classical  than  the  most 
*>f  his  poetry.  It  is  Aristotle  who  reminds  us  that  there  are 
|>rc)|>asitions  which  no  man  would  advanccj  'except  when 
obstinately  defending  a  paradox,*  But  Aristotle  has  naturallj 
^'ttle  authority  for  Mr.  Oliphant. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  two  sides  of  this  much-vaunted 

^Otivity  in  the  study  of  our  literature.     Under  its  direction,  our 
^^e  claims  to  have  revolutionized  education.     As  regards  this, 
^^^^  have  seen   that  detlurtions  may  have  to  be  made  from  our 
^^^^If-congratulation.     The  merits  and  defects  of  this  new  instru- 
**^cnt  of  education  may,  however,  be  left  to  the  test  of  time*     Its 
^^^3 vantages,  we  must  hope,  will   l>e  permanent.     The  dangers 
*^^^"  second-hand  knowledge,  of  misdirected  effort,  of  slipshod  and 
5^^3certain  arguments,  may  disappear  when  early  exaggerations 
^^  ^ve  been   tempered   by   better  judgment.     It  has  furtlier  insti- 
ited  a  new  type  of  scholarship,  whose  pretensions  we  have  not 
cen    able    to    admit.      But    the    errors   of  a  small    school    of 
^^)ecialists,  and  the  self-complacency  with   which  they  claim  to 
^ave  superseded  the  achievements  of  earlier  and  yet  more  mature 
cholars,  antl  to  have  directed  attention  to  the   real  sources  of 
^ttr   language    and    of    oor   literature,    may    produce    no    very 
disastrous  results.     At  the  worst,  they  may  provoke  a  reaction 
^hich  is  likely  to  retard  the  study  of  which  they  claim  to  be 
lie  champions.     But  w^e  come  to  a  matter  of  much  wider  and 
nore  serious  importance,  when  we  ask  what  has  been  the  result 
^^f  this  new  movement  on  style,  on  the  general  standard  of  taste, 
^^nd  on  literary  criticism  ?     Have  we  attained  a  greater  purity  of 
^^diom?     Have  we  acquired  more  of  that  instinctive  taste^  on 
^"•^vhich,  even  more  than  on  rules,  the  formation  of  a  good  style  must 
^est  ?     Have  we  learned  to  avoid  carelessness  that  was  formerly 
'^ximmon  ?     Do   we  eschew  more  scrupulously   all   affectations 
^nd  eccentricities?     In  our  criticism,  have  we  reached  any  firm 
standard  ?    Has  the  new  generation,  trained  on  this  new  method, 
learned  to  prize  more  zealously  the  treasures  of  our  literature^  to 
guard  with  more  jealousy  what  is  really  great  from  any  con- 
fusion with  what  is  trivial  and  ephemeral  ?    Is  our  contemporary 
literature  distinguished  by  any  greater  manliness  and  simplicity? 
In  few  things  have  the  past  annals  of  English  literature  been 
tnore  rich  than  in  masterpieces  of  wit  and  humour.    They  should 
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have  new  mnaning  for  us  now.     Hut  have  we  gained  any  touch* 
stone  which   can  tell  us  io  what  such   humour  and  such  wit 
consist,  which  can  preserve  us  against  that  dreariest  mortifica*' 
tion,  of  finding,  before  the  sound  of  the  laughter  at  some  con- 
temporary witticism  has  died  away,  that  the  wit  and  the  humour 
have  turned  to  dead  things  before  our  eyes?     We  seem  to  have 
lost  the  faculty  which  once  produced  that  wit  and  humour,  by 
very  lack  of  patience  to  wait  for  their  slow  ripening.     With 
a  heated  and  a  feverish  taste  we  seem  to  strain  only  after  the* 
grotesque,  and  to  be  in  too  mucli  haste  to  give  attention  to  that> 
humour  whose  impression  is  more  deep  in   proportion   as  its 
method  is  more  artistic,  and   its  efforts  less  strained.     We  fear 
that  what  is  true  here,  is  true  also  in  more  than  one  department i 
of  our  literature. 

It  would  be  misleading  and  absurd  to  find  in  the  exaggerated 
prominence  given  to  one  hranc;h  of  study,  or  in  the  strained' 
and  pedantic  antiquarianism  of  a  small  specialist  school,  the- 
determining  cause  of  decay  either  in  literature,  in  criticism,  or 
in  style.  That  we  should  labour  to  set  aside  accepted  models, 
that  we  should  give  undue  weight  to  a  remote  and  unfamiliar 
type  of  writings,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  arrange  intoi 
unnatural  and  pedantic  classification  the  body  of  English' 
literature^  may  indeed  suggest  to  us  symptoms  of  decaying 
originality.  But  if  we  are  falling  backwards  in  essential 
genius,  the  efforts  of  a  school  can  do  little  either  to  retard 
or  to  advance  our  retrogression.  Short  of  this,  however,  this* 
tendency  may  work  eviL  It  may  injure  our  judgment  and  our* 
taste.  It  may  lead  us  to  prefer  what  is  peculiar  or  strained  to 
what  is  clothed  in  simple  and  sober  guise.  It  may  deceive  us 
into  mistaking  the  pursuit  of  antiquarianism  for  scmnd  literary: 
xeal.  To  teach  the  landmarks  of  literature  by  rote,  may  suggest 
to  many  the  insincerity  of  affecting,  by  means  of  a  formal 
acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  literary  history,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  literature  itself.  It  may  inspire  others  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  critical  authority.  Has  it  had  any  such  result  ? 
To  judge  of  this,  we  must  glance  at  some  of  the  features  of 
current  criticism. 

When  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  or  defects  of  criticismr 
as  it  exists  amongst  us  now,  we  must  at  the  outset  ask  how  far 
any  school  of  criticism  has  ever  established  itself  in  England? 
There  is  no  part  of  the  literary  faculty  about  which  it  is  sa 
diificult  to  speak  with  any  decision  of  opinion  as  this.  Next  ta 
real  creative  genius,  it  demands  powers  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  rare.  The  critic  in  the  highest  sense  must  be  gifted  with 
enough  of  originality  to  recognise  and  to  distinguish  the  sigiu 
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of  originality  in  another:  he  must  have  judgment  enough  to 
pronounce  as  to  the  meth*Mls  by  which  that  originality  works  : 
bfi  must  have  breadth  of  view  sufficient  to  say  whether  the 
eflett  produced  is  evanescent,  or  has  in  it  the  solid  qualities  of 
pennanence.  The  combination  is  well-nigh  impossible:  but 
only  where  it  exists,  can  it  be  said  that  the  needs  of  one  of  the 
lushest  of  literary  functions  are  fully  met.  It  is  based  on  native 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  a  few  privileged  races :  it  is 
dereloped  only  by  generations  of  culture  true  to  the  highest 
imditioDf ;  it  is  brought  to  perfection  only  by  the  most  severe 
intellectual  discipline.  But  with  us  the  calling  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Its  functions  have  been  too  often  left  to  tiie  tyros 
and  to  the  underlings  of  literature.  There  is  no  task  which  a 
literary  novice  is  more  ready  to  undertake  than  that  of  criticism. 
Hit  boldness  is  only  natural :  but  the  liberty  accorded  to  him 
lias  been  disastrous  in  its  results.  Absurd  as  it  seems,  the 
well-known  aphorism  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  too  often  true, 
iHat  *the  critic  is  one  who  has  failed  in  literature  or  art.' 

Tbe  fact  is  probably  due  to  a  misconception,  much  more 
than  accidental^  as  to  the  functions  of  criticism.  It  is  an  ait 
which  depends  largely  u]>on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a 
J*ce;  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  rival  the  perspicuity  of 
iJisight  and  the  intuitive  taste,  which  are  a  part  of  the  genius 
<>f  France.  At  no  period  in  our  literature  would  it  be  possible  to 
pomt  to  any  developed  school  of  criticism,  in  the  highest  sense, 
ybat  is  great  in  literature  has  always  won  its  way  to  recogni- 
tion; but  it  has  often  had  to  work  through  a  long  course  of 

oubts,  of  false  judgments,  of  one-sided  and  exaggerated  lauda- 

^ti^  out  of  wliich  the  nation  has  slowly  emerged.  More  than 
others,  we  are  prone  to  judge  under  the  influence  of  special 
Snoods,  to  concentrate  our  view  upon  the  passing  phase  of  the 

*Vi  to  forget  what  constitutes   permanent  value  in   literature. 

*e  raise   an    author   suddenly  to  a  pedestal  far  too  lofty,  we 

^visb  on  him  praise  which  is  followed  by  undue  neglect,  and 

^«  have  to  trust  far  more  to  time,  than  to  our  critical  acumen,  to 

fi^  his  proper  place. 

But  while  we  have  never  had  a  school  of  highly-developed 

fiticism,  we  have  still  something  to  point  to,  which  might  have 
Applied  a  foundation  for  it.  When  the  national  genius  was  at 
ita  bighest,  it  refused  to  submit  itself  to  the  stern  discipline 
ary  for  the  critic's  art.     It  had  a  function  still  higher  to 

^rform,  a  superabundant  energ}*  that  pressed  on  in  its  creative 
Itotk.     But,  at  a  later  day,  the  beginnings  of  criticism  amongst 

i  Were  based  upon  the  soundest,  because  the  simplest,  rules. 
(%  *  Essay  on    Criticism'  has    often    been  blamed  for  its 

truisms. 
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truisms.    It  wants  originality,  we  are  told,  it  wants  any  delicacy 
or  subtlety  of  insight,  it  leaves  us  without  any  guide  as  to  the 
deeper  and  higher  qualities  of  literature.     But  it  was  precisely  in 
this  that  Pope,  trite  and  commonplace  as  his  maxims  are,  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment.    It  was  his  to  select  from  amongst 
the  current  commonplaces  those  which  would  best  submit  to 
concise  treatment,  which  would  form  the  safest  foundation  for  t 
critical  school,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  most  permanent  and 
of  widest  application.      Pope  had  none   of  the   breadth  and 
catholicity  of  view  that  must  belong  to  the  highest  criticism ; 
his  knowledge  was  too  limited,  his  experience  when  he  wrote 
the  *  Essay '  too  meagre,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  task.    But 
what  he  did  do,  he  did  well.     His  maxims  are  trite,  but  thej 
are  indisputably  true.     It  was  his  to  recognize  that — 

'  Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized.' 

It  was  his  to  place  upon  their  proper  pedestal  those  dassicil  ; 
models  from  which  we  must,  perforce,  draw  our  highest  inspira-    ■ 
tion  :  to  preach  the  maxim  which  it  is  now  an  accepted  sign  of 
originality  to  despise : — 

'  You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would  steer 
Enow  well  each  ancient's  proper  character : 
His  fablo,  subject,  scope,  in  every  page ; 
Eeligion,  country,  genius  of  his  ago : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticize. 

Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight,  [ 

Bead  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ;  ' 

Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses -up  wards  to  their  spring.' 

As  we  read  over  these  lines,  we  feel  how  much  there  was  of  j 
hollowness  in  their  utterance   by  Pope.      His   knowledge  of  ^ 
Homer  was  flimsy  and  second-hand.     He    wrote  as  one  of  •  ] 
coterie,  to  whom  nature  was  little  but  a  name.     The  spirit  of   ' 
antiquity  never  really  penetrated  his  mind,  never  became  for    '■ 
him    a   living   force.      The   maxims   he   repeated   were  often 
borrowed  :  they  are  expressed  in  a  phraseology  which,  lucid  and 
sparkling  as  it  is,  leaves  us  with  an  impression  of  its  insinceritj. 
But  the  instinct  was  true  which  led  him  to  make  those  borrowed 
maxims  his  own,  to  lay  them  down  as  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  a  framework  of  criticism  might  be  based. 

The  system  of  which  Pope  thus  sought  to  be  the  founder  wai  < 
sound  enough,  but  it  was  too  artificial  to  yield  fruit  It  rested  J 
where  it  began  ;  or  if  it  developed  at  all,  developed  into  a  dreaiy    j 
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fortnalism  under  which  taste  was  well-nigh  crushed.  With 
Johnson  a  new  school  of  criticism  appeared.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  our  day  to  decry  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets  : '  to  point  out  the 
insufficiency  of  their  information  :  to  represent  tbem  as  precise, 
rormaly  and  unsympathetic:  to  deny  to  them  any  place  in  the 
liigher  criticism.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  wrote  them  at  an  ag-e  and 
in  a  mood  averse  to  the  lahour  of  minute  investig-ation.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  remain  as  most  marvellous  products  of  keen  and 
incisive  originality.  Each  poet  is  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
a  judgment  invincibly  independent.  If  Johnson  has  been  sparing 
of  the  labour  of  careful  enquiry,  he  has  lavished  on  this  work 
the  most  brilliant  of  bis  wit.  There  are  passages  of  the  *  Lives' 
Mfhich  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  terse  and  masculine  vigour 
of  style;  and  the  ease  of  a  practised  veteran  has  enabled  him  to 
indulge  in  digressions  whose  grace  makes  them  linger  in  the 
oiemory  long.*  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tions, and  loses  its  critical  value  only  because  of  the  exuberant 
<*ri^nality  that  forgets  the  limits  of  the  subject. 

Great  as  was  Johnson's  genius,  full  of  suggestions  as  are  bis 

criticisms,  the  abounding  Ibrce  of  his  personality  did  not  permit 

nitn  to  be  a  critic  in  the  true  sense*     Criticism  still  remained, 

tluring  the  generation  that  followed  him,  chiefly  as  a  branch  of 

yhetorical  art.      With  the  growth  of  the  romantic  school,  it  fell 

into  the  background  :  and  when  revived,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 

Peculiar  school  of  poetry,  who  made  of  criticism  rather  a  domain 

**f    metaphysical  enquiry  than  a  handmaid  of  literary  art.     It 

**^tained  most  nearly  to  its  proper  proportions  under  HazHtt : 

'*^t,  careful,  well-balanced,  and  full  of  interest,  as  are  his  critical 

*^*«ay8,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  left  any  school  of  criticism 

**^hind  him.     Setting  aside  one  or   two   brilliant   exceptions, 

^Ur  modern   critic,  even  when   criticism    is   rescued  from   the 

^^nds  of  novices  and  failures,    is    apt   to    attempt    too    much* 

*" allowing  the  example  set    by  De  Quincey,   he    strains    after 

Paradox  so  painfully,  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  subject,  and 

^^bours  to  construct  an  independent  thesis  out  of  what  should 

V  merely  critical  exposition.     He  is  nervous  about  committing 

himself  to  rules,  and  avoids,  with  the  most  studious  care,  maxims 

^W  might  appear  trite  or  commonplace.     He  has  to  satisfy  an 

audience  eager  only  for  what  is  new,  complacent  on  the  subject 


*  To  readers  of  the  *  Lives,*  many  eucli  paatages  will  occur.  We  would  cite 
f^y  th**  digTLWion  in  the  Life  of  Edmund  Smith,  on  Gill>ert  Walm^ley,  The 
Lift'  contains  littk'  inlbriimtion.  Fuw  but  Johufetm  would  liave  v<  nturid  to  uk© 
'!iit  the  ftcantlncsi  of  his  materials  by  a  digressiou  bo  litlle  to  the  point  But 
to  U*  boldne«  mldeh  rendeied  it  iiossible,  we  owe  what  haa  tilways  eeemed  to  mh 
^a  of  Uib  most  alfeoting  mad  skilfiil  eulogies  in  our  kitguoige. 
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of  iUown  acbievements,  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  indebted- 
ness  to   an  J  models    of   remote  antiquity.     By  force  of  tbis, 
criticism  becomes  impreg-nated  with  ideas  that  have  no  claim  to 
be  called  literary.    The  critic  must  satisfy   even  the   political 
theories  which  are  appropriated  by  those  who  consider  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  intellig-ence  of  their  ag-e.     He  must 
prove  himself  to  be  abreast  of  advanced  social  doctrines^  unlesi 
he  would  plead  guilty  to  that  most  dreaded  of  all  charges,  aa 
obedience   to   conventional  rules.      He  is  bound  not    only  to 
condone  but  to  praise  literary  faults  and  eccentricities,  on  account 
of  some  supposed  peculiarity  of  genius  of  which  such  eccen- 
tricities are  the  sign.     After  an  exaggerated  outburst  of  praise, 
the  memory  of   Carlyle    has    been    covered    with    obloquy  on 
account   of  defects   of  temper  and   of  judgment.     These  are 
personal  faults,  on  %vbichy  in  the  first  outburst  of  indignationi 
we  may   perhaps  be  too  severe*      But  has  any  literary  critic 
been    bold  enough  to  speak  the   truth   as   to  those  faults 
affectations  of  st}le   by  which   Carlyle's  works  have,  in 
of  all    their    graphic    force,    produced    so     much    w^idespr* 
evil?     Has  not  every  remonstrance  been  tempered  by  a  cra^ 
fear  of  the  false  taste  which    desires  excitement,  which 
takes  eccentricity   and  affectation    for   originality^  and   whi 
accepts  a  man*s  work   the   more   readily   because  it  exhibil 
in  the  very  guise  in  which  it  is  put  forth,  an  avowed  conteiO] 
for  the  merest  decencies  of  style?     We  pay  the  same   UJ»A 
measure  of  respect  to  those  w^orks  which  repeat  most  exactly 
favourite  ideas  which  our  age  fancies  to  be  its  exclusive  pro[ 
We  labour  to  be  intricate,  and  are  ready  to  mistake  intricacy 
depth.     By  what  else  than   the  freaks  of  self-deception,  c< 
the  involved  and  artificial  analysis  of  George  Eliot  have 
placed  on  a  level  in   fiction,  as  it  has  pleased  some  critic$ 
the  hour  to  place  it,  with  the  massive  genius  of  Scott? 
please  ourselves  by  believing  that  ours  is  an  age  of  subtle  ro< 
introspection,  that,  in  easting  aside  the  ideas  of  the  past,  webi 
discovered  a  new  and  higher  range  of  motives.     We  have  81 
stituted  for  simple  rules,  a  series  of  pedantic  formula ;  and 
obedience  to   the  false  taste  which  enjoys  the  reproductioDf 
elaborate    aphorisms,  of    its    own    commonplaces,    fiction    M' 
invented    for   itself  a    new  and    false   ideal.     That  false  tnitt 
wrought  no  result  more  disastrous  than  when  it  bound  doww 
the  natural  genius  of  George  Eliot  to  the  tenets  of  a  nsm»* 
and    pedantic   clique.     No    literary  Nemesis  is    more   certain 
than  that  which  will  come  as  a  reaction    against    the  absurd 
elevation  of  that  author  to  the  same  rank  as  the  first  masieri 
of  her  art« 
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It   IS   hard   to  discern    in    these  misdirected  ambitions  any 
hope  of  a  mature  and  well-ordered  criticism.    We  have  deserted 
the  guides  whose  aatboritj  was  before  obeyed ;  but  we  seem  to 
have  substitated  nothing  in  tlieirplace^  and  to  be  driftin^^  further 
into  chaos.    Whether  a  critical  school  could  e\'er  have  been  esta- 
blished  amongst  us,  may   be  doubtful :   but   we  have  at   least 
abandoned,   in  our  own  age,   those  simple  rules  which  might 
haTe  been  its   foundation*     We  are   not  inclined   to  attribute 
the  blame  for  this,  in  any  very  great  degree^  to  the  one-sided 
stady  of  our  literature.     It  is  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the 
aatnral    tendency   of  the    teacher   of   literature    to   please   his 
audiences  by  suggestions  of  paradox.     But  it  has  other  causes 
that  lie  more  deep,  and  that  are  of  far  more  general  application. 
The  disorder  that  rules   in    literature    is    not  without  its    too 
^thful   counterparts  elsewhere.     And    the  fact  that  such  dis- 
order reigns  supreme  in  our  literature,  the  fact  that  we  recognize 
tto    rules,   that    we    have    no    certain    test  of  permanence,  and 
scarcely  ask  ourselves  upon  what  it  depends,  that  we  set  up 
aur  ideals  to-day,  and  overthrow  them  to-morrow — should  surely 
teach  us  to  be  chary  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  admit 
tills  unsettled  and  vagrant  study  within  the  pale  of  the  subjects 

fitted  for  the  instruction  of  our  voutb. 

**■ 

We  have  endeavoured   to  show  that    the  study  of  English 
^^t^rature,  which  we  claim   to  have  conducted  with  so   much 
^*lergy,   has    resulted    in    no    very    definite   or    fixed    rules   of 
*^^ticism  ;   but   that,  on   the  contraryj  we  have  deserted  those 
fHuple  rules  upon  which  criticism  must  be  content  in  the  first 
**l*tance  to  rest,  and  have  substituted  for  them  vague  and  dis- 
^^exed  efforts  after  strained  and  paradoxical  original ity»     We 
*^ave  tried  to  prove  that  the  exaggerated   importance  given  to 
^tie  comparatively  meagre  source  of  our  literature  has  led  to  no 
<5iarked  advance  in   Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  as  pursued  in   a 
former  generation,  and  has  tended  to  increase  the  neglect  of  the 
classical  element  in  our  literature,  and  to  give  undue  weight  to 
^  supposed    Teutonic    influence.      We    have    pointed    out    the 
special  dangers  which  are  attendant  upon  the  attempts  tu  make 
a  study  which  is  pursued  upon  no  definite  lines,  which  is  based 
ijpon  no  large   culture,   and   in   which  a  false   and  superficial 
secondhand  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  solid  acquire- 
ment, an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth,      W^e  have 
still  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  new  study  has  led  to  any 
perceptible  improvement  in  idiom,  or  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  a   marked    increase   in    the    number   of   these    solecisms 
which   are   the   surest   precursors   of  a   careless   style,  just  af 
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that  carelessness  is  the   surest   symptom  of  a  degeneracj  J 
literature. 

One  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  desire  to  throw  off  th 
dominion  of  the  classical  style  is  the  licence  which  prides  itse 
on  shaking  off  the  thraldom  of  any  rule.  It  is  easy  to  condem 
a  classical  style  for  being  stilted :  to  find  in  its  balanced  period 
an  artificiality  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  eccentricit 
of  genius.  What  is  called  a  classical  style  is  no  doubt  liabl 
to  abuse :  but  before  we  discard  the  security  of  its  rules  wi 
must  be  certain  what  we  have  got  to  substitute  for  it.  Then 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  it  consists  ii 
overloading  our  sentences  with  sesquipedalian  words,  or  is 
finding  Latinized  synonyms  for  terms  in  common  use.  UigfatI; 
understood,  it  aims  much  rather  at  simplicity,  at  that  higheit 
art  which  conceals  art.  Genius  or  special  gifts  may  no  doobt 
reach  the  same  end  by  no  such  rules,  and  may  by  instinct 
rather  than  by  care  attahi  to  the  most  skilful,  because  the  moit 
simple,  language.  But  such  aptitude  belongs  only  to  the  veiT 
few :  the  standard  of  style  is  to  be  attained  by  others  throogn 
careful  discipline,  and  that  discipline  must  be  pursued  under 
the  guidance  of  certain  models,  and  with  the  assistance  d 
certain  rules.  These  rules  need  wear  to  us  no  forbidding 
aspect.  They  rather,  indeed,  increase  than  limit  the  freedom 
of  expression.  It  is  but  a  false  freedom  that  feels  itself  bound 
to  invent  an  eccentricity  of  phrase,  to  seek  a  charm  throngli 
some  laboured  affectation,  never  to  rest  content  with  a  natural 
or  a  direct  expression.  We  can  conceive  no  tyranny  mow 
irksome,  than  that  involved  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such 
a  style.  What  is  at  first  a  careless  slip,  becomes  speedily  an 
affectation,  to  be  repeated  of  set  purpose :  it  seems  to  assure  i 
certain  spurious  emphasis,  and  is  presently  imitated  as  if  it 
imparted  an  attraction  to  style.  The  freedom  once  assumed] 
becomes  a  habit,  and  what  is  nothing  but  a  flagrant  solecisn 
attains  to  a  recognized  position,  and  quickens  the  process  oi 
decay.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  per>'ers« 
carelessness  or  eccentricity.  Is  it  hypercritical  to  proteil 
against  the  licence,  now  too  cdmmon,  of  interposing  an  advert 
between  the  sign  of  an  infinitive  and  the  verb  ?  '  To  mutuallj 
respect  one  another,'  and  such  expressions,  are  so  common  thtl 
we  might  suppose  the  awkward  and  irrational  transposition  <^ 
the  natural  order  of  the  words  to  be  followed  from  the  idei 
that  it  imparts  some  additional  emphasis.  Have  we  not  i 
right  to  complain  of  the  affectation  which  revives  the  archaii 
expression,  ^  understanded  of  the  people,'  instead  of  '  understood 
by  the  people '?    Upon  what  theory  of  language  does  an  Englvi 
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writer  presume  to  grace  his  style  by  bold  translations  of  foreign 
itiioms?      *  It    goes    without    saying,'   is   a   phrase   peculiar   to 
French,  and  which  translated  into  English  loses  every  scrap  o( 
intelligible  meaning.     Still  more  barbarous,  if  possible,  is  the 
-lnglicized  version  of  *  Qu^allez-vous  fairc  dans  cettc  galere  ? ' 
''hich  is  another  of  the  graces  of  manner  trequently  restirted  to 
<>y  our  journalists.      By  a  similar  affectation,   our    rooms    anrl 
witKlows  now  'give  upon'  the  street.     The  travesty  of  German 
compound  words,  which  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  oi  the 
style  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  has»  we  fear,  spread  itself  widely  amongst 
*u»  admirers.      Those  *  talented '  newspaper  writers,  who  have 
*<>ag   been    'progressing,'    now    talk    of   'building'    railways, 
*  inducing '  bad  habits,  and  *  evolving'  ideas,  with  a  freedom 
'^hich  might  lead  them  to  use  seriously  the  inscription  by  which 
the  English   schoolmaster  sought  to   evade   Napoleon's  Angh*- 
pbobia, — 'American   taught   here.*     Another  class   of  not  less 
offensive  affectations  is  that  which  wantonly  sacrifices  a  merit 
**^   our  language  long  since  illustrated    by    Whately,  which  it 
^*Wes  precisely  to  its  not  being  purely  Teutonic— the  power  of 
discriminating    between    the    abstract    and    the   concrete,    the 
'•^^ienttfic  and  the  common  use  of  terms  in  themselves  synony- 
***ous,  by  taking  the  one  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  vocabulary ; 
^'acb,  for  cram  pie,  as  longitude  and  latitude,  length  and  breadth^ 
^^*^ciieh  in  German  are  confused  under  Lange  and  Brcitc.     Such 
^^pv-stinctions  oar  modem  journalists  take  a  pen^erie  pleasure  in 
^"*ijiikilating,  preferring,   with  a  pedantic   instinct^  to   borrow 
^^ieniific  aod  technical  terms  for  common  use.    We  are  told^  for 
-^c^stftoce,  tfa^  *  Mr.  Pamell   is  the  prime  factor  of  the  Irish 
5laj  we  not  also  complain,  in  a  letter  degree^  of 
so  DoreU  sod  so  anwmmnted,  as  a  *  new  departure ' 
of  m  new  morement ;  *  a  separate  plattbnn '  instead  of 
<USereQt  set    of  opinions;    of  the    ^ootoonie'   of   a   thing, 
of    its   nesnlt;    and    of  a   ^staadpoinl'  in  place  of  a 
Dial  ot  riew.     BeCcire  we  admit  then  to  tbe  cmeney,  ODfiit 
e  not  to  adt  npoo  what  tbcj  bate  tlietf  daim  to  add  any 
of  definition,  or  I0  caricfa  our  iMpngT  with  any 
ekme?    Maj  we  noi  still  ■Mi«epRitieilag;aiAtt 
iion  of  latTodaciBg  slipAod  csotloqiitaliiini 
-^  a  means^  appamiilj,  oi  iaipaitini^  some  lirelineia  to  style? 
^Mim  is  a  gnat  ontor^  m  Mr.  CSIadstme/  k  a  SMide  of  espreo* 
i^on  tkat  mar  oooatandj  be  taouA  ia  the  oolnaHM  of  sewipapcn 

me  pioccas  oi  cameanMas  anw  otsuae^g^mMNi  is  noc  10  worn 

eril  is  ocr  lengwi^if,  we  ■unit  look  witb  bo  imwtrm  00 
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they  display  no  invention ;  they  convey  no  humoroiis  ide 
they  are  perverse  affectations,  and  no  more.  It  will  be  worn 
thing  if  the  energy  of  English  literary  study  on  which  we  co 
gratulate  ourselves,  has  any  effect  in  checking  such  tendendi 
and  re-establishing  the  authority  of  standard  English.  It  w: 
not  be  done  by  insisting,  with  tiresome  reiteration,  on  xevivii 
archaicisms,  and  on  cultivating  what  is  called  a  Saxon  stj^ 
Should  they  turn  their  efforts  to  such  a  work,  the  advocates 
the  rising  study  will  earn  our  gratitude  as  they  have  nev 
hitherto  done.  It  would  be  a  work  far  more  important  du 
that  of  impressing  peculiar  theories  of  literary  development  c 
those  who  have  not  learned  what  literature  is.  We  trust  m 
modern  English  scholars  may  not  be  too  ambitious  to  tioabi 
themselves  with  the  dry  details  of  accurate  composition. 

We  must  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  we  intend  to  oppose  d 
exaggerations  only  of  the  new  school.  We  willingly  admit  il 
uses,  and  we  hope  much  from  its  success.  We  have  never  bee 
disposed  to  concede  to  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  acientif 
education  all  they  claim.  But  it  is  with  all  the  more  pletsn 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  substantial  agreement  with  a  lai 
utterance  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  advocate 
Professor  Huxley.  In  the  address  delivered  at  Liverpool  i 
February  last,  he  sketches  his  ideal  of  middle-class  educatio 
He  attaches  special  importance  to  the  training  of  the  facnlti 
of  observation ;  and  to  science,  using  the  word  in  its  broadi 
and  not  in  its  conventionally  limited,  sense.  In  addition 
this,  he  would  have  the  study  of  the  English  language  hoU 
large  place  in  our  educational  curriculum.  But  while 
justly  points  out  the  treasures  which  that  language  contains, 
is  careful  to  define  how  their  study  should  be  approached, 
would  devote,'  he  says,  *  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time 
every  English  child  to  the  careful  study  of  the  models  of  En^ 
writing,  and  to  what  is  still  more  important  and  still  m 
neglected,  to  the  habit  of  using  that  language  with  predbi 
with  force,  and  with  art.'  To  this  he  would  add  the  study 
German,  and  of  one  at  least,  if  not  both,  of  the  ancient  li 
guages:  first,  because  of  'the  singular  intellectual  value' 
such  study  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  helps  us  to  know  our  o 
language  better. 

With  all  of  this  we  most  cordially  agree.  Our  fear,  howei 
is,  that  the  study  of  English  is  not  always  carried  on  under  i 
conditions  which  Professor  Huxley  desires.  Before  we  alloi 
to  assume  too  large  a  place  in  education,  we  must  simplifj 
once  its  aims  and  its  methods.  We  must  assuredly  get  rid 
much   of  the    absurd    nomenclature    through    which    Engl 

graxni 
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mmar  Is  now  Uught :  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the 
eatific  principles  of  grammar  are  not  most  easily  learned 
ough  Latin,  and  maj  not  be  given  a  very  secondary  place  in 
study  of  any  modern  language.  We  must  pursue  the 
icct  with  judgment,  and  without  exaggerating  the  claims  of 
e  of  our  language  and  our  literature  to  the  exclusion  of 
r».  We  must  direct  upon  it  at!  the  side-lights  to 
be  (lerired  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  and  especially  of 
lf«<we  to  which  its  debt  is  greatest.  We  must  make  it  our  prin- 
"ijKil  aim  to  develope  sanity  of  judgment,  and  to  give  a  know- 
l<"iii:i*  of  its  greatest  models,  not  to  caltivate  paratJox  or  super- 
(icid  ingenuity. 

We  must  not  forget  also  how  complex  and  howunfit  for  syste- 
matic treatment  this  new  instrument  of  education  is.  If  we  are 
to  teach  it  to  boys  and  girls,  the  first  and  last  maxim  of  the 
class-room  must  be,  severe  restricti*>n*  VVe  must  attempt  to  lay 
ilown  no  theories  and  no  rules  save  those  which  are  simplest  and 
f>f  universal  application.  We  must  deal  with  no  authors  save 
itose  whose  genius  possesses  some  sure  attribute  of  permanence, 
and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  definite  and  simple  description. 
All  this  will  curb  the  ambition  of  lecturers,  will  minister  less  to 
thr*  ^elf-esteem  of  pupils,  and  will  give  to  their  studies  a  more 
Ileal  and  less  attractive  aspect.  But  thus,  and  thus  alone, 
Nglisb  literature,  with  all  its  variety,  all  its  inconsistencies, 

1!  iiiiti  splendid  but  often  disordered  genius,  become  a  fit  study 
111  aur  schools  and  colleges.      If  we  attempt — as  we  fear  is  too 
oftni  attempted — to  do  more,  the  certain  result  will  be,  on   the 
tnd,    to    encourage    in    the    pupils    a  precocious    critical 
:  tn,  to   substitute  their  amusement   for  their  mental   dis- 
tipiine:     and,  on  the  other,  to  lessen    the  reverence    and    the 
I  pleasure  with  which    the  treasures  of  our   literature   should  be 
\  «pproached,  to  supplant  natural  taste  by  what  must  necessarily 
^    :    !autic  rules  and  axioms.      Let  us  open   the  door  of   the 
•house  ;    but  let  us  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  qualities 
tJui  have  made  the  standard  master-pieces  great ;    in   these,  and 
tliei#:  only,  let  us  educate   taste :    and,  for  the  rest,  let  us  leave 
«acb  reader  to  explore  the  byways  and  recesses  for  himself.  And 
style,  let  us  inculcate  no  gospel  of  eccentricity.     Let  us 
of  dwelling  on  any  models  which  seek  to  impress  by  a 
,  a  peculiar,  or  an  affected,   style.     Let   us  teach  as  the 
last  rule  in  composition,  that  we  must  pursue  the  one 
once  the  hardest  to  attain,  but  the  most  certain  to  reward 
s — Simplicity, 
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Art.  VII. — ^Rittich,  Ethnographische  Karte  vom  Euro} 
Russland.     1875. 

'  4  LEXANDER    III.,   Emperor  and   Autocrat  of 
JOL     Russias — 

*  of  Moscow,  Eiey,  Yladimir,  Novgorod ;  Tsar  of  Biazan ; 
Afitrachan;  Tsar  of  Poland;  Tsar  of  Siberia;  Tsar  of  th 
sonese  Tauride ;  Tsar  of  Georgia ;  Lord  of  Pskov  and  Great 
of  Smolensk,  Lithuania,  Yolhynia,  Podolsk  and  Finland ;  P 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Semigalia,  Samogitia,  Bielostok, '. 
Tyetj  Perm,  Yiatka,  Bulgaria,  and  others ;  Iiord  and  Great 
of  Novgorod,  Tchemigovsky,  Hiazansky,  Podolskj,  Boi 
Jaroslavsky,  Belozerskj,  Udorsky,  Obdorsky,  Eondisky,  Y 
Mstislavs^,  and  of  A  Northern  Countries,  Ruler;  Lord  of 
Eartalinia,  and  the  Eabardine  lands  and  Armenian  districts 
ditary  Lord  and  Euler  of  the  Tcherkess,  Gorsky,  and  other  ] 
Lord  of  Turkestan ;  Norwegian  Heir  Apparent ;  Doke  of  Sc 
Holstein,  Storman,  Ditmarsen,  and  Oldenburg,'  &c.  &c.  &c — 

such  are  the  titles  and  designations  of  the  monarch  w 
just  been  crowned  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 

Human  nature  has  a  curious  love  for  the  pomps  and  ^ 
of  high-flown  appellations,  and  monarchs  havB  always  su 
their  fellow-men  in  the  adoption  of  extravagant  dignitiei 
numerous  and  high  sounding  as  are  the  Emperor's  tith 
are  not  without  real  significance,  for  they  recal  in  a  i 
manner  the  formation  of  the  colossal  Empire  over  wl 
reigns. 

Ever  recurring  anxieties  in  connection  with  the  inten 
Eastern  Question  have  of  late  years  forcibly  drawn  attec 
the  condition  of  Russia ;  and  the  various  elements  of  w 
or  strength  in  the  huge  northern  Empire  have  been  cont 
considered  and  discussed.  The  number  of  the  Empen 
diers  is  indeed  limited  only  by  the  numbers  of  the  ] 
male  population  fit  for  military  service,  and  their  fightin 
cities  were  fully  established  even  in  the  disasters  before 
The  finances  of  the  country  are  confessedly  in  a  critical 
tion,  but  that  fact  has  not  hitherto  appeared  to  exercia 
influence  on  the  decisions  of  Russian  statesmen.  Tl 
spiracies  of  the  Nihilists  are  considered  to  have  weakei 
Empire ;  but  to  what  extent  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  th 
well-known  tendency  in  despotic  governments  to  seel 
quillity  «it  home  by  providing  excitement  abroad.  Nih: 
scotched,  but  not  killed  ;  and  that  the  causes  which  pi 
this  phenomenon  are  still  rife,  was  sufficiently  prov 
autumn,  by  the  simultaneous  outbreak  of  disturbances  in 
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Kasslaa  universitiet,  the  chief  hotbeds  of  Nihilism  and  the 
special  recruiting  grounds  of  its  devotees.  The  Nihilists  are 
still  a  serious  danger  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  also  to 
many  of  his  ofhcials  ;  but  so  far  they  have  no  hold  on  the 
masses ;  and  until  they  can  seriously  influence  the  peasantry, 
the  autocratic  r^fjime  can  always  recover  from  such  shocks  as, 
fithout  the  aid  of  extraneous  circumstances,  their  crimes  can 
JQce.  The  future  results  of  a  long  maintenance  of  the 
tiggle  against  autocracy,  which  the  Nihilists  have  under- 
are  certainly  to  be  apprehended ;  but  they  form  a 
Bbject  for  separate  consideration. 

Besides,  however,  more  usually  recognized  difficulties,  there  is 
flOe  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Emperor's  government,  generally 
little  considered,  but  which  is  suggested  by  the  Imperial  title 
have  recited,  and  which  should  make  Russia  hesitate  before 
iopliug  any  adventurous  policy  that  might  entail  reverses, 
ikely  from  her  constitution  to  be  particularly  dangerous  to  her. 
The  number  of  heterogeneous  nationalities  in  the  Empire,  and 
the  remarkable  want  of  cohesion  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  population,  are  a  distinct  source  of  weakness,  and  it  is 
the  causes  and  the  measure  of  this  weakness  that  it  is  our 
intpation  to  discuss. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  social  conditir>n  of  the 
OTX*  important  of  these  nationalities  ;  their  relations  to  one 
holher  and  to  the  central  government ;  and,  for  the  general 
Brposes  of  our  enquiry,  we  must  also  take  some  account  of 
fcry  marked  distinctions  which,  among  the  pure  Russians 
pmsclves,  so  widely  separate  the  different  social  classes. 
U  appears  often  to  be  the  impression,  both  of  politicians  and 
'  writers  on  Russian  affairs,  that,  with  the  exception  of  %vhat 
"Still  distinguished  on  maps  as  Polish  provinces,  the  Russian 
ttpire  in  Europe  is  practically  homogeneous  in  its  character, 
impression,  which  is  most  inaccurate,  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
of  which  one  of  the  chief  is,  that  students  of  Russian 
h&ve  almost  necessarily  obtained  their  materials  from 
Rofistan  sources :  and  the  natural  tendency  of  Russian 
lans  is  to  lay  stress  on  the  doings  ol  their  own  race,  and  to 
late  its  greatness*  None  of  the  still  backward  Turanian 
ilies  have  preserved  any  national  history,  to  show  with  accuracy 
»w  their  lands  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Muscovite  ;  nor, 
hUtoric  times  (with  the  exception  of  Lithuania  from  the 
M\t  of  the  13th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century)  have 
her  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livtmia,  Lithuania  proper.  White 
^'Kiolia,  Bessarabia,  New  Russia,  or  the  lands  to  the 
t  of  the  V^olga,  been  governed  as  independent  states,  by 

rulers 
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rulers  who  were  the  national  representatives  of  the  inhabit 
The  annals  of  these  countries  are  entirely  comprised  ii 
tale  of  the  straggles  between  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Gen 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Turkish  races,  and  Russians,  who  in 
asserted  supremacy  over  them.  The  fortunes  of  the  inhabi 
of  these  lands  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  their  ver 
istence  as  distinct  races  is  too  readily  forgotten.  Yet  if  t 
provinces  above  enumerated  we  add  the  large  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme  north,  still  sparsely  peopled  by  Samoyed« 
other  uncivilized  Turanian  tribes,  we  find  that  the  extent  oi 
portion  of  Russia  in  Europe,  of  which  the  inhabitants  n 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  genuine  Russian  origin,  ai 
be  animated  by  a  thoroughly  national  sentiment,  is  red 
within  comparatively  small  limits.  And  this  is  without  ta 
into  account  the  Little  Russians,  whose  degree  of  relatioi 
to  their  brethren  of  Great  Russia  is  a  matter  of  fierce  control 
among  Russians  themselves. 

Visitors  to  Russia  often  fall  into  the  same  error  as  that  i 
by  casual  students  of  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  e 
of  the  country  is  so  great,  and  the  means  of  communicatic 
many  parts  are  still  so  imperfect,  that  to  visit  even  all  the 
districts  would  involve  an  amount  of  travelling,  and  ^ 
require  an  expenditure  of  time,  which  few  have  been  ab 
devote  to  the  undertaking.  The  capitals,  St.  Petersburg 
Moscow,  are  the  first  natural  attraction ;  and  after  seeing  t 
the  traveller  who  makes  a  more  extended  tour,  generally ' 
the  Upper  Volga,  and  perhaps  makes  his  way  rapidly  c 
from  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  take  a  hurried  view  o: 
Crimea.  It  is  almost  exclusively  Great  Russia  which  se 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  visitor  ;  and,  whilst  speeding  i 
by  rail  or  by  river  steamer,  little  opportunity  is  aSbrdi 
studying  the  nationality  or  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  € 
districts  traversed ;  and  at  the  large  towns  where  a  halt  is  i 
Russians  always  preponderate,  and  the  tendency  to  unifoi 
is  greatest.*  Long  distances  are  passed  over,  but  every? 
the  same  class  of  people  are  seen,  and  Russian  is  hear 
almost  the  universal  language.  The  traveller  assumes 
solid  unity  of  the  Russian  nation  ;  but  he  is  greatly  misti 
Either  west  of  Smolensk,  or  east  of  Kazan,  it  would  be 
to  draw  lines  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  sou 
the  Empire,  which  a  good  Russian  scholar  might  follow 
never  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  bulk  o 


*  The  interesting  work, '  L'Empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Kusses,'  now  in  ooi 
publictition  by  M.  Anatole  Lcroy-Beaulicu,  proves  that  distinguished  autl 
DC  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule. 
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jtirmunding   population  ;    and,  whatever  may  be  the  generally 

lecpivcd  opinion,  the  establishment   of  these  facts   will  surely 

prove  that  diflerence  of  race  is  still  a  most  irnportiiat  feature  In 

(be  Kniperor*s    European  dominions.       Id  Asia^   the  nationali- 

tiei  under  Russian  rule  are   even    more    varied  and  distinctly 

marked,   but  the  loss  of  her  entire   Asiatic    possessions  would 

not   necessarily  affect    the    position  of   Russia    as  a  European 

paiver ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  signs  of  disruption  should  show 

lljttmselves  in  the  European  part  of  the   Empire,  there  is  cer- 

iuiiiy  no  element  of  force  to  be  found  in  Asia,  which  could  be 

ployed  to   check  its   progress.      For  our  purpose,  therefore^ 

may  safely  confine  our  attention  to    the    more    important 

Illations  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

nd  here  the  question  incidentally  arises,  Where  under  the 
of  the  Emperor  does  Europe  end  and  Asia  begin  ?  This 
stion  has  been  decided  in  many  different  ways  by  different 
►graphers ;  some  maps  showing  one  boundary  and  some 
it  her  ;  some  giving  the  Oural  River  as  the  frontier,  and  some 
Volga.  The  difficulty,  however,  evidently  lies  only  in 
deciding  whether  the  boundary  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
pbtsical  features  of  the  country,  or  according  to  the  character  of 
thr  inhabiting  nationalities. 

If  physical  geography  settles  the   boundaries,  they  are  easily 
ihicovcred,  and  will  naturally  consist  of  the  Oural  Chain,  the 
Oural  River,  the  shore  of  the   Caspian   Sea  from  the  mouth  of 
ibc  Oural  River  to  Cape  Asp  heron,  and  the  great  range  of  the 
C»acasiaa  iMountalns  Irom  that  point  to  the  Straits  of  Yenikale. 
If  ethnographical  considerations  control  the  decision,  the  dis- 
covery of  an  accurate   boundary  becomes   more  difficult.      The 
^■ost  correct  line  would  probably  be  that  of  the  Oural  Moun- 
^piiis  to  about  as  far  south  as  the  Tchusovaya  River,  which  joins 
the  Kama  near  Perm ;  thence  along  the  courses  of  the  Kama  to 
Ki^an,  of  the  Volga  from  Kazan  to  Tsaritsin,  and  of  the  Don 
from  the  neighbourhood  oi  Tsaritsin  to  the  Sea  of  Azov.      This 
line  is  necessarily  only  approximate,   and   includes   In   Europe 

fcwifn^  comparatively  small  districts  inhabited  by  such  Asiatic 
as  the  Tatars  and  Tchuvash,  w^bilst  leaving  to  Asia  the 
?rn  Russian  settlements  about  Perm  and  Oufa,  and  between 
Samara  and  Orenburg,  as  also  the  military  colonies  of  the 
Oarai  and  Kouban  Cossacks,  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
tbe  Don  Cossacks.  The  really  large  tracts,  however,  occupied 
the  Bashkirs,  Kirghiz,  Nogai  Tatars,  Kalmucks,  and  the 
erkess  or  Circassian  tribes,  who  are  purely  Asiatic  In  their 
riiu  and  habits  of  life,  will,  although  within  the  physical 
es  of  Europe,  be  found  justly  assigned  to  Asia. 

The 
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The  origin  of  the  Bashkirs,  who  number  some  800,000,  is 
somewhat  doubtful.     They  are   generally   called  Tatars,  they 
speak  the  Tatar  language,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  Moham- 
medans ;  but,  although  Rittich  classes  them  among  the  Turkish 
races,  some  authorities  maintain  that  they  are  really  a  Turanian 
tribe,  who  have  been  assimilated  by  their  Tatar  conquerors  and 
neighbours.   A  large  portion  of  them  still  lead  a  pastoral  nomadic 
life,  continue  to  wear  the  long  flowing  oriental  khalat,  and  lire 
in  kibitkas,  constructed  of  light  rods  bent  and  bound  together 
at  the  top,  forming  a  sort  of  flat-domed   bell-tent,   which  if 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  felt,  and  furnished  after  the  Eastern 
fashion  with  nothing  but  carpets  and  pillows.     The  Bashkin 
are  now  peaceful  and  harmless,  but  formerly  they  frequendy 
revolted,  and  in  1773  they  joined  the  Cossacks  in  the  serions 
rising  under  PugatchefT.    They  are  not  naturally  an  industriooi 
people,  but  the  rapid  diminution  of  their  lands,  which  are  being 
taken  up  by  purchase  and  otherwise  for  agricultural  purpoiei,    ^ 
will  soon  render  the  continuance  of  their  nomadic  habits  im- 
possible ;  they  are  by  degrees  being  forced  into  agpricultural  and 
oven  commercial  pursuits,  and,  apart  from  the  apparent  tendency 
to  actual  decrease  in  their  numbers,  it  is  probable  that,  as  they 
adopt  the  habits  of  their  neighbours,  they  will  gradually  dii- 
appear  as  a  distinct  race,  and  will  become  merged  in  the  sur- 
rounding Tatar  populations. 

South   of   Orenburg   and    of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Bashkirs,  commence  the  desert  tracts  of  country  extending  far 
away  into  Central  Asia,  occupied  by  the  still  purely  nomadic 
Kirghiz.      It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century  that 
Russia  succeeded  in  establishing  her  authority  over  these  wild 
wanderers,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  her  position  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Europe,  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.     The  great  bulk  of  the  Kirghiz  are  to 
be  found  east  of  the  Oural  River,  but  some  80,000,  a  division  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Little  Horde,  inhabit  the  steppes  on  the 
eastern  bank  of    the  Lower  Volga.     The  Kirghiz  are  a  pni« 
Turkish  race  and  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  but  they  do  not 
observe    the    Mussulman    creed  in    all  its  strictness,  and  it  u 
remarked  that  the  women  are  never  veiled,  even  when  in  the 
presence  of  Christians.      The  costume  of  both  men  and  women 
is  unmistakably  Asiatic ;  the  men  wear  a  peculiar  headdiess, 
called  the    '  tubaitchka,'  which  somewhat  resembles   a  monks 
cowl,  and  the  plentiful  folds  of  which  are  no  doubt  designed  to 
protect  the  head  and  face  from  the  blinding  and  choking  dnit 
of  the  desert  sandstorms.     The  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe  is  a 
lineal   descendant   of  the   once-dreaded    Genghis  or  Tchinps 

Khan, 
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Khan^ancl  these  roaming  sons  of  the  desert  still  revere  the  name 

of  the   famous    conqueror,    although  its    present   bearer  is  not 

allowed  to  exercise  any  direct  aothority  over  them.     The  riches 

of  a  Kirghiz  are,  as  of  old,  estimated  according  to  the   number 

o(  his   flocks  ;  mutton    is    his    chief  diet,  and   horse llesh  and 

Aoumiss  are  his  greatest  delicacies.     He  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in 

Ajtrachan  or  any  of  the  other  European  inhabited  ttiwns,  but 

prefers   remaining    in    his    own    '  aoul  *   or   village,   where    he 

lives  in  a  kibitka,  differing  only  from  those  of  the  Bashkirs  in 

being  generally  more  filthy,  and  even  more  poorly  furnished, 

riie    tribe    have    a    character    for    in  hospitality,    and    always 

view    strangers    with  suspicion.       Plundering,  or  tending    live 

stock,  including  sheep,  cattle,   horses,   and   camels,   are  in  the 

fCirghiz  mind  the  only  suitable  occupations  for  free  men.    They 

ajne  robbers    by    nature,    and    ever   ready,  when    they  dare,  to 

^:^€rcise    their   marauding    propensities ;    but    those    settled    in 

Ex3ropc  have  long  learned  the  futility  of  open  opposition  to  the 

decrees  of  the  Russian  Government*  and  they  have  a  wholesome 

fe^45fcr  of  the  Cossacks,  who  are  the  universal  agents  of  authority  in 

tfa.«  southern  steppes. 

A  remarkable  fact,  well   known   of  course  to  ethnographical 

students,  but  which   generally  causes  considerable    surprise    to 

tl^ose   whom    chance   enlightens,  is   the   existence,   in   what    is 

g^e^ographically  known  as  Europe,  of  a  people  of  Mongol  blood, 

r€r>l]oi^ers  of  the  Buddhist  faith.     Below  the  lower  courses  of  the 

^^<jlga  and  the  Don,  on  the  unfertile  steppes  of  the  governments 

*^^  Astrachan    and    Stavropol,  some    150,000  Kalmucks  of  the 

T^tarest  breed  wander  to-day  with  their  kibitkas,  their  Jlocks,  and 

^«eir  camels.     These  remarkable  people,   with  their  distinctly 

Chinese  type  of  countenance,  obliquely  set  Qycs  and  beardless 

'^'^ins^  seem  extraordinarily  out  of  place  when  encountered  in 

^^^  European  towns  on  their  borders,    which  the  necessity  of 

^^talning  supplies  or  the  desire  of  selling  live  stock  iVequently 

^l>lige  them  to  visit. 

The  Kalmucks  appeared  on  the  Lower  Volga  at  the  end  of  the 

*Jth  century,  having  slowly  migrated  from  Eastern  Asia-      The 

*^Us5;i.ins  eagerly  sought  their  alliance  in  their  struggles  agaiosvt 

the  Tatars  of  the  south  ;  but  when  the  latter  were  subdued,    the 

endeavour    to    force     the     Kalmucks    into   similar    dependence 

resuhcd  in  the  determination  of  these  nomads,  after  a  sojourn  ni 

'iearly  100  years  in  Europe,  to  retire  once  more  into  Asia.      In 

Uie  year    1770     tiie  retrograde    movement     began,    and     some 

3W),000  Kalmucks  passed  eastwards  over  the  Volga  ;  but  owing 

to  the  accident  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice  over  which 

they  were   crossing,   a   portion    of   the   tribe    was  cut  off  arid 

remained 
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remained  behind.  Like  their  neighbours  the  Kir|^ 
Kahnucks,  althouj^h  now  never  attempting^  open  or  orgaiii«e< 
resistance  to  the  Russian  aiithf>ritics,  are  only  kept  in  order  bj 
dread  of  the  appearance  in  their  aouls  of  the  heavj-handed  ani 
ubiquitous  Cossack.  They  are  dirty,  lazy,  and  thievish,  bu 
they  show  more  disposition  to  accept  some  of  the  ben  eft  ti 
of  civilization  than  is  apparent  among  the  Kirghiz ;  souk 
schools  have  been  established  among  them,  and  a  few  of  thei 
number  have  even  taken  to  trade,  and  to  such  simple  indus 
as  fishing  for  the  fish-salting  estahlishments  on  the  Volga. 

Although  the  Russian  Tatars  are  often  spoken  ot 
Mongolians^  the  term  is  incorrectly  applied,  for,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Kalmucks,  the  small  body  of  Nogai  Tatars  are  thi 
only  race  subject  to  the  Emperor  in  Europe,  in  which  Mongolial 
blood  can  be  traced.  In  the  Nogai  division  of  the  Tata! 
family  there  is  an  evident  fusion  of  races,  and  the  characteristio 
of  the  Mongol  and  of  the  Turk  are  equally  apparent.  In  costuiitl 
and  speech  the  Nogais  resemble  the  main  body  of  Tatars,  ani 
they  have  in  common  with  them  accepted  Jslamism,  but  thei 
type  of  face  is  thoroughly  Mongcdian.  Formerly  their  chief  seq 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astrachan,  and  they  were  i 
powerful  people ;  but  now  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  und^ 
50jOOO  ;  they  are  much  scattered  and  divided,  few  remain  nea 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  their  importance  is  small.  Thi 
decrease  in  their  numbers  lias  been  chiefly  caused  by  continua 
emigrations  of  fanatics  into  Turkey,  especially  after  the  Crimea! 
and  the  late  Russo-Turkish  wars.  At  present  the  majority  ai) 
t(*  be  found  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Kalmuck  territor]^ 
and  scattered  in  small  groups  between  the  Kouban  river  and  tU 
Caucasian  Mountains,  or  along  the  steppes  north  of  the  Crimea 

Still  in  the  Europe  of  ordinary  geographers,  between  lb 
Caucasian  AFountains  and  the  settlements  of  the  Russia! 
Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  and  Terek  rivers,  Hes  tb 
country  of  the  Kabardintsi  or  Tcberkess,  and  of  a  number  4 
other  small  and  purely  Asiatic  tribes,  who  owe  to  the  race  jut 
mentioned  the  incorrect,  but  generic  and  famous  name  o 
Circassians.  All  these  tribes  are  Mohammedans,  and  all  ari 
more  or  less  disaffected  towards  Russia,  by  whom  they  were  onll 
finally  subdued  after  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  defeat  at  GhumI 
of  Sbami!,  their  renowned  Lesghian  leader. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Bashkirs,  Kirghiz,  Kalmuckaj 
Nogais,  and  Tcherkess,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  correct 
ness  of  the  ethnographical  boundary  which  we  have  assumed, 
and  it  also  shows  that,  although  the  individual  importano? 
of  each  of  these  races  is  smallj  they  would  certainly,  in  t' 
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a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Russia,  profit  by  any  momentary 
iicence,  and   would  be  found  in  alliance  witli  those  who  might 
appear  strong  enough,  even  teinprjrarily,  to  overthrow  existing 
authority. 

Of    all    the    n on- Russian    races    in   the   eastern    portion    of 
£tiro)>ean  Russia,  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  are  the 
Tatars,  properly  so  called.     Their  nomhers  are  estimated  IVom 
1,CX>0,00<>  to  i,200,(KX)  souls;  but,  as  Russian  official  statistic 
c?ians  invariably  base  such  calculations  on  the  inaccurate  assump- 
tion, that  every  man  who   outwardly  coni\irras  to  the  rites  of 
the    Greek   Church  is  necessarily  of  Russian  race,  it   is  quite 
possible  that   the  actual   Tatar   population  is   considerably   in 
e^JLcess     of    these    figures.       As    regards   Mohammedanism,    all 
at;tcmpts  at  forcible  proselytism  have  long  since  been  abandoned, 
i>iat  there  was  a  time,  and  particularly  in  the  18th  century,  when 
^     larg:e  numl>er  of  Tatars,  estimated  by  some  at  half  a  million, 
'^^^re  driven,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  accept  the  faith  of 
^^3.eir  masters  ;  and   under  laws  which  make  it  criminal  for  a 
'^»"».«mber  of  the  Greek  Church  to  change  his  religion,  many  such 
tx  unwilling  converts  have  remained  the  nominal  adherents  of  the 
^^^  ussian  national  faith,  although  still   belonging  socially  to  the 
<A  istinct  race  from  which  they  sprang. 

The    present    political    importance  of  the  Tatars   is  not   in 
roportion  to  their  numbers,  and   is  far  from  what  might    be 
Kp^cted  of  a  people  who,  for  some  250  years,  were  the  dreaded 
nd  absolute  masters  of  Russia  and  the  Russians,  and  against 
ae  danger  of  whose  threatened  advance  to  overrun  Europe  the 
^>pe  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL  called  upon  the  monarchs  of 
"Christendom  to  unite. 
Appe*iring  on  the  Volga  in  the  year  1223,  the  Golden  Horde 
abliahed  tlieir  capital  and  seat  of  government  at  Sarai  on  the 
^^wer Volga;  and  from  thence,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
J^atar  dominion    by  Ivan   the  Great   in   1480,  the  great  Tatar 
^^hans  directed  througii  their  agents,  generally  Russian  princes, 
^-fld   latterly    almost    exclusively  the   princes   of   Moscow,  the 
government  of  the  extensive  provinces  which  lay  at  their  mercy, 
Tbe  wide   religious    difference    subsisting    between    ruled    and 
•^iers,  and   the  fact   that  the  main  body  of  the  Tatars  never 
6»tablished   any  settlement  much  to  the  west  of  the  Volga,  pre- 
vented, however,  any  assimilation  l>etween  the  two  races.      The 
•JSP  of  the  high  Asiatic  saddle  and  short  stirrups,  the  name  of 
*Krestianin,'  literally  Christian,  applied  officially  to  the  pea- 
»»Utry,  the  practice  of  beating  the  forehead  on  the  earth  {icheh' 
Wiie)  in  token  of  submission,  the  large  consumption  of  tea  by 
*ll  classes,  and  the  seclusion  of  women  of  the  upper  class 
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which  habit  traces  may  still  be  observed  in  the  hot 
of  old-fashioned  provincial  merchants)  are  about  tl 
remaining  signs  of  Tatar  influence  among  the  Ruse 
to-day ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  the  f 
has  changed  little  or  nothing  in  the  costume,  the  ha 
the  religion,  of  the  Mussulmans  in  their  midst  A  fe 
sian  princely  families  are  descended  from  Christianize 
Mourzas ;  but  the  only  trace  of  their  origin  is  in  their 
they  possess  neither  ancestral  seats  nor  family  heirlooms 
former  Tatar  greatness  there  exist  neither  public  nor 
relics.  The  Tatars  failed  to  leave  their  impress  eit 
Russian  literature  or  on  Russian  architecture,  and  even  tl 
of  their  ancient  cities  are  barely  discernible. 

The  highest  position  now  occupied  by  Tatars  is  that 
cessful  merchants.  Unlike  the  German  subjects  of  Russ 
hold  no  political  posts ;  and  in  their  stronghold  of  Kazan 
although  no  longer  a  numerical  majority,  they  still  n 
the  chief  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  town,  not  mo 
one-third  of  the  elected  municipal  council  is  allowed  bj 
belong  to  the  non-Christian  class.  In  his  own  province] 
Volga  the  Tatar  is  usually  either  an  agriculturist  or  a  trac 
occasionally  a  leather- worker  or  a  preparer  of  fur  ;  but 
western  towns  to  which  he  wanders,  if  a  trader  he  is 
pedlar,  and  he  is  more  generally,  especially  in  the  caj 
coachman,  a  waiter,  or  a  house-porter.  In  St.  Petersfa 
dvorniks  or  porters  at  the  Winter  Palace  are  all  Tatars 
also  the  waiters  at  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurants.  W 
vocation  the  Tatar  may  adopt,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  respects 
useful  member  of  society,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  a 
ment  of  the  race  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  narrowness  o: 
and  opposition  to  change,  inculcated  by  the  rigid  prei 
the  Koran. 

Although  the  great  body  of  the  Tatars  are  to  be  founc 
countries  bordering  on  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  ^ 
Turkish  population  estimated  at  about  100,000,  the  rem 
the  once  powerful  Khanat  of  Krim  Tartary,  still  es 
the  Crimea.  Though  thus  reduced  in  numbers  by  su( 
emigrations,  the  result  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  C 
Tatars  are  in  their  manners  and  customs  even  more  < 
than  their  brethren  in  the  north.  Bakshi-Serai,  their 
and  present  capital,  is  a  thoroughly  Eastern  town ;  and  w 
Kazan,  although  the  women  of  the  upper  class  remain  to  a 
extent  in  seclusion,  the  veil  has  been  generally  abando 
use  is  still  universal  in  the  southern  valleys  of  the  ( 
Since  the  great  insurrections  of  1671  and  1773  under  the  i 
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iers  St4![iko  Razin  and  Pagatchcff,  when  nearly  the  entire 
ion  of  the  Volga  provinces,  of  all  races,  rose  simul- 
tmeonslj,  the  Tatars  have  never  been  cuncerncd  in  any  general 
political  movement;  and  even  in  Russia  s  wars  a«^ainst  Turkey 
hey  have  remained  faithful  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  In  recent 
imes  riotSf  even  of  a  serious  character,  have  frequently  enough 
crurrcd  in  districts  where  the  indiscretion  of  the  local  authori- 
Ics  led  the  Mohammedans  falsely  to  imagine  that  their  forcible 
onversion  was  about  to  be  attempted ;  but,  when  unmolested  in 
licir  relig^Ton,  their  immediate  material  interests  render  the 
\lars  passive  and  submissive  subjects.  They  have,  however^ 
liist  their  political  individuality,  and  have  no  sentimental 
aent  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live;  and  hence 
:>ublous  times,  if  they  believed  their  perst>ns  and  property  to 
danger,  they  would  probably,  from  purely  selfish  motives, 
in  act  as  during  the  great  Cossack  rebellions,  and  join  what- 
•w  party  appeared  for  the  moment  successful. 

■  es  the  Tatars,  there  is  to  be  found  between  the  Oural 
.  .i.iins  and  the  line  of  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  a  large  non- 
Issuan  population,  composed  of  Tcbuvash,  Mordvins,  Teh  cre- 
dits, and  other  smaller  tribes.    An  ethnographical  map  showing 
11  their  divisions  presents  an  extraordinarily  variegated  appear- 
ance, their  settlements  being  intermingled  as  curiously   as  the 
oloujs  in  a  kaleidoscope.     Of  these  petty  tribes  the  Tchuvash 
iooe  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  Turkish,  and  therefore  an 
uiatic  race;   but  as  for  the  most  part  they  profess  some  sort  of 
^istianity,  and    have  adopted   many   of   the   habits  of  their 
ri    neighbours,   they   fc*rm    a    kind    of   connecting   link 
the    Asiatics    and    the    Finnish    tribes    of    Mordvins, 
r'dteremiss,  and   others,  whose   condition   must   be  separately 
'onsidered. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Tchuvash  is  little  more  than  nominal ; 
bey  have  by  no  means  abandoned  the  pagan  rites  and  cere- 
bonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  include  in  their  belief  both 
fnedan  and  pagan  elements.  An  Evil  Being  is  lield  to 
ler  two  forms,  the  one  being  called  'Shaitan,'  which  is 
ndeniiy  Turkish,  and  the  other  *  Kcrcmet,*  which  is  Finnish. 
Uaek  is  said  to  be  their  equivalent  for  beauty,  as  red  is  with 
^e  Russians*  Their  imaginative  powers  would  appear  to  be 
nniiderable,  both  from  what  is  known  of  their  ballads,  and 
oxn  the  fact  that  the  most  dire  vengeance  the  Tchuvash  mind 

ronceive  is,  that  a  man  should  hang  himself  at  the  house- 
of  his  foe.  The  Tchuvash  women  still  retain  a  peculiar 
[tional  costume.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  are  variously 
fctcd  at  from  800,000  to  half  a  million,  but  they  arc  too 
I.  156. — No.  311.  Q  'scattered 
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scattered  to  be  of  any  political  importance.  Their  geneal 
sympathies  are  probably  rather  with  the  Tatars  than  with  the 
Russians,  whom  they  know  chiefly  as  annoying  taz-coUecton. 

Strangely  dispers^  as  are  the  settlements  of  the  Tchanih, 
those  of  the  Mordyins  are,  if  possible,  even  more  scattendji 
extending  from  the  almost  central  Russian  governments  of  Pena 
and  Tambov  to  the  foot  of  the  Oural  Mountains.  These  people 
now  number  only  about  700,000,  but  they  were,  no  doubt,! 
large  and  compact  nation  until  the  appearance  of  the  Tatai% 
whose  first  inroads  into  Russia  were  through  the  Mordvin  teni* 
tory.  When  the  Tatars  were  subdued,  the  Mordvins  tl» 
became  subject  to  Russia.  Those  who  had  been  converted  to 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  number  was  probably  large,  wooU 
seem  to  have  lost  their  distinctive  nationality,  and  to  have  bees 
merged  amongst  the  Tatars.  The  remainder,  who  adopted  the 
faith  of  the  Russians,  have  continued  as  a  separate  race,  and 
have  preserved  their  own  language  to  this  day.  They  axe  s 
quiet  and  industrious  people,  are  occupied  almost  exclnsiYdy 
with  agriculture,  and  in  point  of  civilization  are  quite  equal  lb 
their  Russian  neighbours. 

Of  the  more  important  non-Russian  races  enumerated  ai  ' 
dwelling  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  east  of  the  ethnographiol 
line  which  we  have  proposed,  the  Tcheremiss  alone  now  remain  : 
for  consideration ;  and  of  this  tribe,  which  numbers  in  lU  : 
about  200,000,  the  most  considerable  compact  body  is  to  be  : 
found  in  the  Government  of  Viatka,  on  the  European  side  of  - 
that  line.  The  Tcheremiss  are  indeed  a  purely  Finnish  ra«i  ; 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  Permians,  Votiaks,  Zyrians,  aiil  ~ 
Voguls,  who,  as  well  as  several  smaller  and  less  important  * 
tribes,  belong  to  the  same  stock.  Christianity  is  professedly  ^ 
the  religion  of  the  majority  amongst  all  these  people  ;  but,  asiB  s 
the  case  of  the  Tchuvash,  heathen  rites  and  superstitions  lie  -. 
often  strangely  intermingled  with  Christian  observances.  Erei  ^ 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  traveller  through  the  forests  of^ 
Viatka  observed  a  most  curious  ceremony  among  the  TcheremiMi  ; 
a  number  of  whom  had  gathered  round  a  large  fire  in  a  secluded 
spot,  and  were  apparently  engaged  in  offering  up  animal  buntp  - 
sacrifices  to  some  pagan  deity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the . 
Tcheremiss  seem  to  have  learned  from  their  Tatar  neighbonn  j 
to  appreciate  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  while  they  will  not  toodi  1 
that  of  the  pig.  They  are  now  chiefly  agriculturists,  but  their  ' 
general  level  of  civilization  is  not  high,  though  somewhat  abofO 
that  of  the  Votiaks  and  Zyrians,  who  live  in  the  wilder  foieCt 
districts  of  the  basins  of  the  Viatka,  and  of  the  Upper  Dwina 
and  Petchora,  respectively.      The  Zyrians  are,  in  origin,  the 

doie 
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kindred  of  the  more  civilized  Pcrmians  who  are  to  be 
basin  of  the  Upper  Knma ;  the  two  together  ourn- 
^me  400,000  souls.  Large  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe  are 
3,  in  compaay  with  Russians,  in  the  mining  industries  of 
laral^  and  would  seem  to  be  rapid  Ij  undergoing  a  process 
sification.  The  Permians  and  Zyrians  appear  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Biurmalanders,  a  people  whose  settle- 
alts  formerly  extended  to  the  White  Sea,  and  who  are  men- 
Bd  by  a  trader  to  that  region  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the 
pft;  while  some  authorities  hold  that,  at  one  time,  their 
ids  stretched  so  far  south  as  to  include  Moscow  itself  within 
litnits.  The  Voguls  are  an  inconsiderable  race  of  rude 
rs,  and  are  remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
n  n  of  the  Magyars, 

lese  people  are  in  themselves  of  any  political  im- 
nee:  only  it  is  desirable,  when  considering  the  vast  extent 
Emperor's  dominicms  in  Europe,  to  remember  that  what 
population  exists  in  the  wide  but  inhospitable  regions  of 
|>rth-east,  is  of  Finnish  and  not  of  Russian  blood  ;  and  that, 
the  great  majority  preserve  their  distinct  naticmality, 
far  from  having  been  assimilated  by  their  rulers. 
eresting,  from  various  points  of  view,  as  are  many  of  the 
^^wbich  we  have  described  in  the  eastern  part  of  European 
la,  It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  west  that  we  meet  with 
illy  compact  and  civilized  non-Russian  nationalities,  of  such 
lural  force,  that  their  prosperity  or  distress,  satisfaction  or 
icontent,  must  from  day  to  day  seriously  influence  the  fortunes 
Empire, 

reen  the  shores  of  the  Lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  and 
St  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Botlmia,  w^e  find  a  numerous  and 
ly  distinct  tribe  of  Finns.      They  are  divided  into  three 
nilies,  closely  resembling  one  another,  namely,  the  Karelians 

Ke  west,  and  the  Tavastes   and   Suomes    in  the    heart    of 
id,  to  which   the  latter  give  its  Finnish  name  of  Suomi. 
ie   Finns   of    Finland    have   received   their    civilization    and 
stant  religion  from  Sweden.     Their  Ingrian  brethren,  who 
lit  the  basin  of  the  Neva,  and  the  V'ods,  who  lie  to  the  south 
Is  Novgorod,   have,   on  the  contrary,  for  centuries  been 
•  the  influence  of  Russia*      When  once  the  southern   bank 
Neva   is  passed,   the  process  of  Russification   is  every- 
obserrable    among  the  remnants  of  the    large   Finnish 
which  formerly  extended  far  south  in  the  direction 
and    Moscow,     As  a  distinct  type,  the  Vods  are  fast 
iring,  though  not  without  having  left  their  impress  on 
g  2  the 
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the  character  and  features  of  the  Great  Russians,  with 
they  have  been  for  ages  assimilating. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Finnish  race,  amount! 
about  2,000,000  souls,  enjoys  an  almost  autonomous  goven 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  of  which,  since  the  cessi 
the,  whole  of  Finland  by  Sweden  in  1808,  the  Empei 
Russia  is  the  constitutional  Grand  Duke.  Finland  hi 
own  laws,  financial  system,  customs  tariff,  coinage,  and  el 
legislative  assembly ;  and  finally,  under  recent  arranges 
its  own  standing  army,  which,  however,  though  recruitec 
organized  separately,  is  designed  to  form  an  integral  part  • 
Russian  military  system.  Under  the  ancient  Swedish  cos 
tion  of  Finland,  the  Diet  is  composed  of  four  estates ;  th 
orders,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  meeting  and  i 
in '  siBparate  chambers.  Swedish  and  Finnish  are  the  o 
languages,  but  the  latter  has  only  recently  been  adopted  as 
Swedish  being  the  natural  language  of  all  the  more  w^altb 
educated  classes.  In  the  towns,  nearly  all  the  more  imp 
of  which  are  on  the  coast,  there  is  to  be  found  a  Swedish-s 
ing  population,  estimated  at  about  400,000.  The  div 
between  these  and  the  purely  Finnish  inhabitants  of  the  I 
are  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Government,  which  favou 
Finnish  or  national  party  ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  aristc 
has  declined,  and  education  has  increased  among  the 
orders,  the  Nationalists  have  made  great  progress.  Thi 
value  of  this  success  to  the  Emperor's  Government  is  p€ 
doubtful ;  for  the  objects  of  the  so-called  Swedish  party  in 
land  are  rather  to  maintain  the  social  ascendency  of  the  Sw 
speaking  classes,  and  of  Swedish  literature,  than  to  see 
political  alliance  with  Sweden.  There  is  no  party 
wishes  to  exchange  autonomy  under  Russia  for  incorpo 
with  Sweden ;  and,  wide  as  may  be  the  differences  be 
Finnomans  and  Svenkomans,  the  main  desire  of  both 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  independence  for  Finland. 

The  traveller  through  Finland  who  may  be  interest 
the  subject,  and  understands  the  languages,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  appreciation  of  the  sentiments 
inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  their  connection  with  B 
The  class  of  Russians  generally  best  known  to  the  Fini 
tchinovniks  (minor  officials)  of  the  worst  type,  and  • 
quently  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  anything  but  p 
in  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  ordinary  Finn  has,  howev< 
much  steady  good  sense  to  allow  such  prejudices  to  in 
with  his  judgment  on  material  questions,  and,  whilst  expi 
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II  contempt  for  the  Russians  as  a  race,  be  has  little  to  say 
Wist  the  connection  of  his  country  with  the  Russian  Empire, 
^ong  as  the  Finns  are  allowed  to  preserve  something  tairly 
iproaching  a  national  Government,  are  not  interfered  with 
their  national  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  and  do  not 
id  their  prosperity  seriously  affected  by  the  internal  dis- 
lers  in  Russia  or  by  an  adventurous  loreign  policy,  they 
IJ    remain,    as    they    are    now,    the    loyal    subjects   of  their 

rn  Grand  Duke,  But  should  the  Russian  (iovernment 
ill-advised  as  to  interfere  with  their  liberties,  or  should 
tssian  revolutionary  commotions  or  foreign  wars  affect  their 
iterial  welfare,  they  would  not  be  slow  to  express  their  dis- 
itentf  and  to  defend  their  interests,  in  the  last  resort,  even  by 
re  of  arms.  The  Finns  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers, 
t  the  inhospitable  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  extra- 
Hary  obstinacy  and  perseverance  of  the  race,  would  render 
■p(*onLjuest  ot  Finland  a  very  unpleasant  task  lor  Russia; 
Hbe  diihculty  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
^the  financial  and  military  organizations  of  the  Duchy  are 
tftdy  JO  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Yet  8t.  Petersburg  could 
|D[y  remain  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire,  if  either  of 
Jbores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  belonged  to  an  independent 

One  of  the  chief  services  which  Finland  renders  to  Russia 
nsists  in  supplying  a  .body  of  excellent  sailors  for  the  mer- 
Otile  and  Government  marine  in  the  Baltic  ;  the  Finns  being 
culiarly  qualified  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  indeed  for  any 
Hg  requiring  special  hanliness  and  endurance, 
^ptb  its  severe  climate,  its  unproductive  soil,  and  its  endless 
liiotonous  forests,  occasionally  tli versified  by  marshes,  rivers, 
d  granite  rocks,  there  is  probably  no  poorer  country  in 
trope  than  Finland ;  and  the  first  idea  which  strikes  a  tra- 
iler is,  the  extraordinary  difliculty  which  the  inhabitants  must 
counter  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature, 
ft  the  Finns  not  only  live  and  thrive  ;  employing  their  rivers 
ih  great  skill  as  an  important  part  of  an  excellent  system  of 
ter  communication ;  maintaining  capital  roads  with  the 
imdance  of  stone  at  their  disposal ;  drawing  bounteous  sup- 
es  of  fuel  from  their  peat- marshes  and  forests  ;  and  driving 
^bpo riant  foreign  trade  in  timber,  tar,  and  butter ;  but  they 
^ under  Swedish  inHuence,  developed  a  civilization  which 
1  them  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Scandinavians,  and  which 
kes  the  European  visitor  feel  much  more  at  home  in  their 
rht  clean  little  towns,  than  in  the  larger  and  wealthier  cities 
lntr  colossal  Russian  neighbour. 
r  We 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that,  though  now  almost  lost  sigli 
of  among  the  Russians  with  whom  they  have  assimilated,  th 
Finnish  race  once  extended  over  large  provinces  to  the  south  a 
St.  Petersburg.  West  of  Lake  Peipus  is  still  to  be  found  i 
distinct  Finnish  population,  which  has  resisted  in  turn  th 
supremacy  of  Danes,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Russiani,  ini 
maintains,  even  to  this  day,  its  own  language,  customs,  an 
literature.  The  Germans  have,  in  later  times,  played  the  lam 
part  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia  as  the  Swedes  in  Finland ;  bnt^  th 
proportion  of  the  foreign  to  the  Finnish  element  being  smalle 
in  these  provinces  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  o 
Finland,  its  influence  has  been  less  felt ;  whilst  that  of  Rnnii 
unfettered  by  any  conditions  of  autonomy,  has  had  more  soop 
than  in  the  Finnish  Grand  Duchy. 

The  Treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  gave  Esthonia  and  Livonii 
to  Russia,  as  the  result  of  Peter  the  Great's  decisive  victorie 
over  Sweden.  The  Esthonians  and  Lives  were  once  diitiiie 
tribes  ;  but  now  little  difference  is  to  be  perceived  between  thea 
Their  dialects  are  very  similar,  and  that  of  the  EsthoniiBi 
closely  resembles  the  language  of  southern  Finland,  and  i 
readily  understood  by  the  southern  Finns.  The  Finnish  popo 
lation  in  Esthonia  is  estimated  at  about  nine  hundred  thonsaJMl 
whilst  the  Lives  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  betwed 
the  pressure  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  and  Germans,  the  Finn 
appear  likely  to  lose  their  individuality. 

To  the  south  of  these  Finnish  races  we  find  the  Lithnaniii 
tribes,  who  complete  the  barrier  between  the  Slaves  and  tin 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Lithuanians,  properly  so  called,  not 
number  about  two  million  souls,  in  the  basin  of  the  Niemen 
whilst  around  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  on  the  Baltic  coast  are  tb 
Korses,  Scmigalians,  and  Letts,  together  amounting  to  perhsp 
another  millon.  The  province  of  Courland,  finally  annexed! 
Russia  by  Catherine  the  Great,  derives  its  name  from  the  first  c 
these  races,  and  the  last  have  given  the  generic  name  of  Lett 
to  their  neighbouring  congeners.  The  Letts  of  Courland,  lik 
the  Finns  in  the  north  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  belong  to  th 
Reformed  Church,  both  having  received  their  religion,  togetb 
with  the  elements  of  civilization,  from  the  Germans  or  SweA 
established  among  them.  The  southern  Lithuanians,  on  d 
contrary,  whose  territory  but  barely  reached  the  sea,  came  In 
little  in  contact  with  the  Teutons  and  Scandinavians,  who 
settlements  were  on  the  coast.  Their  historical  connection  w 
with  Poland.  The  Polish  Count  took  the  place  of  the  Swedish 
German  Baron.  Paganism,  when  abandoned,  was  succeeded  1 
Roman  Catholicism,  introduced  from  Poland ;  and  a  considenl 
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^/ave  clement  was  imported  into  Lithuania,  which,  with  the 

special  measures   taken  by  the  Russian  Government  after  the 

Palish  insurrections,  may  make   the  process    of  Russification 

sutnewhat  easier  than  among  the   Protestant  populations  of  the 

northern  Baltic  Provinces. 

Russia  has  followed  the  same  policy  in  Lithuania  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces  as  in  Finland.  Profiting  by  the  difference  in 
nationality  between  the  peasantry  and  the  upper  classes,  she  has 
j>ut  herself  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  masses  against  the 
domination  of  the  Polish  or  German  landowners  and  merchants, 
ci^cid  has  aggravated  the  discord  between  the  races. 

This  system  of  suppression  of  the  cultivated  classes  has  lately 

l>c?en  pushed  so  far  as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  Germany  in 

-il^^vour  of  the  German  population  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 

l^^s  created  a  Baltic  Province  cjuestion,  which  is  the  continual 

yj^eme  of  angry  debate  between  Russian  and  German  journalists. 

^r*he  first  German  settlers  on  the  coast  were  missionaries  and 

^:^aders  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  a  body  of  military  knights, 

"^%^]io  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  East  Prussian  Teutonic 

^I^rder,  they  soon  gained  political   supremacy,  and  completely 

^mibjugated  the  natives,  whom  they   held  in  a    bondage,    and 

^  heated    with    a    severity,    which    has    never    been    forgotten. 

^^%ltbough  continually  shorn  of  their  privileges  by  Russia,  the 

^ Germans  have  hitherto  had  the  satisfaction  of  retaining  several 

'^^^f  their  ancient  feudal  instltutionsj  particularly  in   matters  of 

-^  ^sticc.      Now,  however,    the    last    vestiges  of   their  authority 

-^^re  doomed,  and  the  Russian  system  of  administration  is  about 

^^u  be  introduced  in  its  entirety.     The  advocates  of  Russifica- 

^^ion    hope,    by    this     measure,    finally    to    crush    the     German 

^*lement  ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  when  the  Finnish  and  Lettish 

peasantry    find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian   tchi- 

>iovniks,  who  will  understand  neither  their  language  nor  their 

customs,  they  may  begin  to  forget  any  petty  tyranny  of  which 

the  Germans  have  been  guilty,  and  to  discover  that  Russification 

will  affect  their  own  national  individuality  quite  as  much  as  it 

will  that  of  their  former  masters.     Be  the  final  results  what  they 

may,  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  Russian  policy  has  been 

to  produce  a  disturbance,  and  a  feeling  of  ill-will  between   the 

opposing  nationalities,  which  has  recently  culminated  in  a  series 

of  small  outbreaks  and  agrarian  murders.      The  German  press 

asserted  that  in  connection  witli  this  agitation  an   attempt  was 

recently  made  on  the  life  of  the  German  Pastor  Schlati  at  Allascb. 

The    would-be    assassin    concealed    himself,    in    the    approved 

a^rian    fashion,    behind    a    hedge,    and  fired    at   the    worthy 

clergyman  as  he  drove  along  the  road.       The  Russian  pre?** 
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declared  there  was  no  proof  that  any  serious  attempt  i 
made  on  the  life  of  the  parson ;  the  gun  may  have  been  i 
charged  by  accident,  or  may  not  have  been  loaded  I — just 
some  of  the  Irish  murders  were  called  accidents.  On  1 
other  hand,  the  anti-German  newspapers  reported  a  murden 
attack  by  a  German,  at  Reval,  on  the  person  of  an  Esthonii 
the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  which  stands  up  for  the  rigt 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  truth  of  this  story  was  immediate 
denied  by  the  Germans. 

In  Lithuania,  the  distinction  of  nationality  between  tl 
different  social  classes  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  furth 
north,  and  in  any  case  little  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  tl 
grievances  of  Polish  proprietors,  who  have  no  open  $p 
pathizers  abroad.  There  exists  no  Polish  merchant  class 
importance,  and  the  nobility,  though  in  large  part  of  Poll 
descent,  are  not  the  representatives  of  a  conquering  race,  b 
date  from  the  time  when,  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoi 
under  the  Lithuanian  king  Jagellon,  Lithuania  and  Poland  we 
ruled  by  the  same  princes,  and  when  the  Lithuanian  aristocnu 
was  completely  absorbed  by  the  Poles,  owing  to  the  supen 
civilization  of  the  latter.  In  days  gone  by,  the  Lithuania! 
were  a  powerful  and  independent  nation,  with  their  own  nation 
leaders,  and  they  were  remarkable  for  their  fierce  courage,  b 
now  they  are  the  most  peaceful  of  peasantry,  and  display  far  le 
obstinacy  of  character  than  the  Letts,  Lives,  or  Finns.  Th< 
fought  bravely  on  the  side  of  the  Poles  in  the  last  insurrectio 
but  they  were  prompted  more  by  religious  feeling  than  by  a> 
love  of  fighting  or  desire  for  independence.  Community 
religion  is  a  strong  tic  between  all  classes  in  Lithuania ;  an 
although  the  Russian  system  of  administration  is  complete 
established,  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  appears  to  be 
serious  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  Russification. 

We  now  come  to  that  nationality  which,  in  point  of  numbe 
and  social  development,  is  the  most  important  of  the  numero 
non-Russian  elements  among  the  populations  of  the  Empii 
Poland,  as  a  living  name,  is  to-day  limited  to  the  comparative 
few  Polish  provinces  subject  to  Russia,  lying  to  the  west  of  tl 
portion  of  the  River  Boug  which  flows  approximately  north  ai 
south.  The  Poland  of  patriotic  Poles  is  of  course  very  mu 
more  extensive,  and,  besides  provinces  belonging  to  Aosti 
and  Prussia,  includes  Lithuania  and  various  parts  of  White  a 
Little  Russia,  which  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Poli 
crown.  The  extent  of  Polish  influence  is  a  much-disput 
question  between  the  Poles  and  their  Russian  opponents, 
has  already  been  discussed  with  regard  to  Lithuania,  and  m 

necessai 
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Ticcessarilv  be  again  referred  to  in  dealing  with  White  and 
X^ttle  Russia.  The  Vistula  governments^  as  they  are  called, 
^virbich  are  still  officially  designated  as  Polish,  contain  a  popu- 
lation, inclodiog  Jews,  of  about  TjOOQjOOQ  ;  and  probably  from 
a  ,000,000  to  2,000,W0  Poles  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent 
g-ovemments  to  the  east.  The  political  weight  of  a  nationality 
^vbich  is  so  numerous,  so  compact,  and  so  patriotic,  is  of  course 
c^onsiderable.  When  Russia  ap|K?ars  threatened  hy  complica- 
^ons  with  its  w^estern  neighbours,  Poland  immediately  becomes 
Xh&  subject  of  political  speculation  :  and  in  the  event  of  war,  it 
"wrould  probably  be  the  theatre  of  military  operations* 

The  Poles  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  own  political  import- 
suace,  and  their  desire  for  indepentlence  is  as  strong  as  in  the 
t>Jgane  days  of  insurrections ;  but  those  who  imagine  that  they 
<X)uld  still  be  easily  stirred  up  to  resist  Russian  authority  are 
^"itatly  mistaken.      Remembrance  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
^bortive  risings,  the  development  of  civilization,  the  ^roviili  of 
^odi Vidua!  material  interests,  and  the  diminished   iniluence  of 
*^oe  classes  to  which  former  national  leaders  belonged, — all  these 
•^^rcumstances  have  combined  to  weaken  the  restless  and   un- 
submissive   spirit    which    produced    past    insurrections.      The 
"olish  patriotic  party  is  for  the  time  quiescent,  but  its  spirit  is 
**«>t  broken,  and  it  is  full  of  confidence  for  the  future*     The 
present  watchword  is,  *  Wait/    The  leaders  are  determined  not 
55^  be  again  sacrificed  as  the  cats  paws  of  foreign  intrigue  against 
^*^Ussia,   and  they  will  not  stir  until  an    Austrian   or  German 
^^^tny  has  crossed   their  frontier.      The  German^  Austrian,  and 
^^-Ussian  press,  in  turn,  declare  that  a  war  between  Russia  and 
?!**e  or  both  of  her  western  neighbours  is  inevitable,  and  the 
*^oles  quietly   await  tbe  actual    commencement   of   hostilities. 
^lean while  they  devote  themselves  tr>    the  task  of   improving 
^^eir  material  position,  and  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  tended  to  guide  their  energies  in  this  direction.      Not 
V^rmitted    to    hold   Government  posts    of  even   small   import- 
^*ice,  either  in  his  own  provinces  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
'Empire,  looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  the  fashionable  society 
°*    the  Russian  capital,  and  yet  retained  in  the  country  by  the 
"i^cesfity  of  superintencling  the  education  of  his  male  children, 
^hom  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  take  abroad,  the  Polish  gentle- 
^to  resides  almost  perforce  in  the  Polish  provinces,  and  main- 
^ni  the  closest  connection  with  his  compatriots  in  a  similar 
position*      The  Russian  landowner,  tempted  by  the  attractions 
tjf  Government    service,  or  of  society  about   the  court   in   St. 
*^r»hurg,  or  by  the  superior  comforts  and  greater  amusements 
^  be  found   abroad,    is  seldom  resident    on    his   estates,   and 

generally 
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generally  knows  but  little  of  the  capacities  or  requirements  i 
his  neighbourhood.  The  Polish  proprietor  is  rarely  an  absent«i 
and,  besides  devoting  his  energies  to  the  improyement  of  hj 
property,  he  often  takes  an  interest  in  industrial  undei 
takings.  In  Western  Poland  coal  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  influx  of  Germans  into  the  border  provinoei^ 
plenty  of  skilled  labour  is  available,  whilst  the  wealth  amassed 
among  the  large  Jewish  population  provides  capital  for  maira« 
facturing  enterprise.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  die 
material  development  of  Poland  during  the  last  few  years  lilf 
been  most  extraordinary,  and  recently  published  statistics  shoWft 
progress  perfectly  astounding.  The  estimated  budget  txpttii- 
ture  for  Poland  in  1866  was  32^  million  roubles,  in  1880  it  wis 
approximately  60  millions,  whilst  for  the  latter  year  the  actul 
receipts  gave  a  surplus  of  six  millions  over  the  actual  expendi- 
ture. The  produce  of  the  tax  on  industries  rose  from  226,000 
roubles  in  1866  to  887,000  in  1880;  the  stamp  duties  bm 
913,000  to  1,668,000  ;  and  the  excise  on  sugar  from  86,000  to 
997,000  roubles. 

To  the  above  figures  may  be  added  the  following  comparison! 
between  the  increase  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  respectively,  during  the  twelve  years  from 
1867  to  1879.  The  increase  in  cotton  spinning  was  in  Russia 
140  per  cent.,  in  Poland  700  per  cent. ;  in  weaving,  84  per  cent 
in  Russia,  and  500  in  Poland;  wool  spinning  increased  in 
Russia  150  per  cent.,  and  in  Poland  500 ;  and  cloth  wearinj 
70  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  250  in  the  latter.  The  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  woollen  textures  was  respectivelj 
75  per  cent,  and  333  per  cent. ;  and  in  printing,  dyeing,  and 
finishing,  90  per  cent.,  and  3634  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  (which,  by  the  bye,  are  well  worthy  th( 
attention  of  English  manufacturers)  give  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  rapid  and  solid  improvement ;  and  as  the  increase  ii 
manufactures  is  very  much  due  to  the  influence  of  Russiai 
protective  duties,  and  Russia  is  the  only  outlet  for  Polish  ppo 
ductions,  it  would  appear  that,  although  the  Russian  excheqne 
benefits  by  the  surpluses  of  the  Polish  budget,  the  Russian  con 
sumer  is  steadily  contributing  to  the  fortunes  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  peasant  is  less  quick  and  intelligent  than  th 
Russian,  and  he  has  perhaps  less  solidity  of  character  than  4 
Great  Russian  of  the  north,  but  he  is  decidedly  more  civilize* 
more  prosperous,  and  less  addicted  to  intoxication.  His  pric 
is  his  respected  guide  both  in  morals  and  religion ;  and  tl 
national  church,  to  which  all  classes  are  deeply  devoted,  is 
bond  of  union  between  the  peasantry  and  their  superiors,  and 

conservati 
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wnsen-ative  influence  which  has  hitherto  kept  Poland  free  from 

all  taint  of  Nihilism  and  Socialism. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  advantages  of  Poland  over 
ff  iJisIa,  the  stern  fact  remains,  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  two 
rfiiinries,  Poland,  although  at  one  time  seemingly  the  stronger, 
wu  continually  worsted,  and  this  result  was  mainly  due  to  the 
bwrk  of  unity  and  really  sound  national  spirit  among  the  Polish 
iristocmcy.  It  is  possible  that  the  cohesion  and  s\ibordination 
to  authority,  which  were  formerly  so  conspicuously  absent, 
might  now  be  found  to  exist  as  the  result  of  the  continued  and 
heavy  pressure  of  Russian  autocratic  domination,  but  this  time 
and  opportunity  alone  could  prove  ;  and  meanwhile,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  position  of  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
nation  is  daily  declining. 

With  this  description  of  the  position  of  Poland,  we  have 
'  rripleted  the  review  of  all  the  more  important  non-Russian 
iiitjrujalities,  except  the  Jews;  and  so  much  has  lately  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  race,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
liere  to  add  more  than  a  few  brief  remarks* 

Restricted  by  law  to  almost  exclusive  residence  in  Poland, 
(ourhnd,  and  some  of  the  western  governments,  the  Jews 
number  about  4 J  millions,  and  are  necessarily  an  important 
"  ml  element  in  the  Empire ;  but  politically,  their  submissive 
haracter,  the  want  of  recognized  leaders,  and  the  absence  of 
ny  national  organizatitm,  render  them  of  small  importance. 
They  are,  and  the  heavy  disabilities  under  which  they  labour 

ust  keep  them,  in  the  position  of  aliens  in  the  land,  and  they 
»unot  be  expected  to  bear  any  particular  good-will  towards  a 
jnvemment  which  has  recently  so  signally  failed  to  protect 
their  persons  and  property. 

Of   minor    nationalities    in    the    south    and    west   the    most 

important  are  the  Moldavians,  of  whom  some  800,000  are  to  be 

'^'tJnfl   on    Russian    territory.      Although   of    totally    different 

n-ln,  they  are  not  in  character  and  habits  very  different  from 

neighbours  in  Little  Russia,  but  their  political  sympathies 

L* 'jiTtlly  incline  towards  the  country  which   is  ruled  by  their 

wn  race. 

[Whilst  ancient  Rome  is  represented  in  the  Empernr*s  dominions 

the  Moldavians,  ancient  Greece  has  also  its  representatives 
la  few  scattered  remains  of  the  once  important  Greek  colonies, 
Wch  Hourished  along  the  shores  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  Azov.  A  considerable  Greek  element  has,  in  the 
^  of  centuries,  been  absorbed  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Ixine  and  Sea  of  Azov,  but  what  now  remains  is  of  interest 
By  to  the  ethnographer  and  not  to  the  politician. 

The 
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The  Germans  we  have  already  considered  in  their  more  im- 
portant sphere  in  the   Baltic   Provinces ;    but   among   minor 
nationalities  in  the  south  we  must  again  refer  to  them  in  their 
status  as  agricultural  colonists,  living  in  detached  groups,  totally 
cut  off  from  their  own  race  either  in  the  north  of  the  Empire 
or   abroad,   and   completely   surrounded  by  Russians  who  are 
strangers  to  them  alike  in  language,  creed,  and  customs.     The 
total    German  population  in   Russia   is    estimated    at    abont 
1,000,000,  and  of  this  number  perhaps  the  greater  proportioo 
are  to  be  found  in   the  detached  colonies.      These   are  very 
thickly  scattered  over  some  districts  in  the  south,  and  are  alio 
numerous   on  the  banks  of  the    Volga   between   Samara  and 
Tsaritsin,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.      Unlike  their  brethren  on  the  Baltic,  tbe 
colonists  have  never  attained  to  any  superior  social  position, 
and  they  have  exercised .  but  little  influence  on  the   Russians 
around  them.     Established  for  the  most  part  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,    they  have  devoted  themselves   unambitiously  and 
consistently  to   the  immediate  concerns    of  their  agricultonl 
pursuits,  and  in  that  calling  many  of  them  have  gained  con- 
siderable wealth.      Some  few  are    Catholics,  but   by  far  the 
larger  number  are  Protestants,  and  their  religious  example  has 
perhaps    strengthened   the  movement    which  has   developed  a 
large  body  of  'Molokanis'  on  the  Volga,  and  of  'Stundist'in 
South  Russia  ;  both  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  faith, 
Whose  general  tenets  are  simply  those  of  Bible  Christians. 

Beginning  with  the  Bashkirs,  our  consideration  of  the 
numerous  and  diverse  nationalities  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
in  Europe  has  directed  our  attention  to  all  the  frontier  provinces 
in  the  east,  north,  west,  and  south,  of  European  Russia ;  until, 
in  speaking  of  the  German  colonists  between  Samara  and 
Tsaritsin,  we  have  returned  once  more  to  our  starting-point  on 
the  Volga. 

Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  this  deep  fringe  of  foreign 
nationalities,  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  Russian  people  is  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  probably  as  much  to 
this  central  position,  as  to  their  superior  numbers  and  national 
qualities,  that  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  dominion  over  so  many  races,  the  subjection  of  nearly 
every  one  of  which  in  turn  has  cost  a  severe  struggle.  The 
more  attentively  the  circumstances  are  considered,  the  greater 
do  the  difficulties  appear,  which  the  Russians  have  successfully 
overcome  in  establishing  their  extraordinary  political  supremacy. 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  accomplished,  it  would  at 
all  events  be   supposed  that  the  Russians  themselves   were  a 

perfectly 
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perfettly  united  and  homogeneous  people.  But  such  ia  not  the 
le,  and  our  argument  would  be  incomplete^  if  we  failed  to 
pint  to  their  division  into  the  three  important  and  distinct 
ttioQs,  known  respectively  as  Great  Russians,  White  Russians, 
Little  Russians.  Of  these  the  Great  Russians  arc  the 
st  important,  and  it  is  in  Great  Russia  that  we  find  both  the 
[>itals,  Moscow  and  8t.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  princes  of 
[)w  who  delivered  Russia  from  her  most  dangerous  foes, 
itars,  Lithuaniansj  Swedes,  and  Poles;  and  who,  by  the 
absorption  or  subjugation  of  the  other   Russian   principalities, 

Iwlually  established  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
The  limits  of  Little  Russia,  as  laid  down  in   Rittich's  ethno- 
l^aphicul     map,    include    approximately    those    south-western 
jpvernments  which  would  be  cut  off  by  a  line  through  the  towns 
■kBielostok,    Tchemigov,    Briansk,   Koursk,     Voronetz,    and 
Abitov  on  the  Don.      White  Russia  is  the  country,  for  the  most 
part  covered  with   forests  and   marshes,  of  which  Minsk  is  the 
ntre:  lying  between   Little  Russia  and   the  Lithuanian   and 
iltic  provinces,  it  extends  to  the  north-east  so  as  to  include  the 
ins  of  Smolensk  and  Vitebsk.      In  area  and  population  Great 
sia  surpasses  the  other  divisions.      Its  boundaries,  except 
ere  coincident  with  those  of  the  neighbouring   Baltic    pro- 
pees,  W^hite  and  Little  Russia,  are  undefmed.     Great  Russizi 
t%  it«  existence  chiefly  to  colonization,  and  to  tlie  Russifica- 
''tion  of  Finnish  and  other  tribes.     That  process  is  still  going 
OQ,  and  is  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Great  Russian  to  the 
*wt  aod  north-east.     Russian  geographers  often  show  the  whole 
antry  up  to  the  Oural   Mountains  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as 
fat  Russia,  and  the  population  of  all  the  included  provinces 
[■noted    as  Great    Russian.      This    assumption    is,    however, 
orrect,  and  from  the  forty -one  millions  at  which,  on  this  basis, 
iCireat  Russian  population  is  reckoned,  we  must  deduct  the 
abers  of  the  many  Finnish  and  Turkish  races  erroneously 
Soiled,     There  are  approximately  some  sixteen  millions  of 
We  Russians;    and    the   genuine    Great    Russians,    sincere 
herents   of  the  Greek  fallh,    and    speaking  as  their    mother 
oe  the  pure  Russian  languag^e,  are  probably  about  twice  aft 
Herons. 

be  W^hite  Russians  are   estimated   at  about  three  millions  ; 

just  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 

&t  Russians  and   Finns,  and   between  Little   Russians   and 

H,  so  also  is  it  far  from  easy  tti  discover  precisely   where 

V'hite  Russian  l>e^ins   tti  give   way  to  the  other   Russians, 

loanians,  and   Poles,   who   surround  him.      The  forbidding 

liuhospitable  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  his  country  long 

kept 
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kept  him  more  backward  than  his  brethren ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  more  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  rulers  where  the  latter  asserted  themselves.  Incor- 
porated for  centuries  with  Lithuania  and  Poland,  White  Russia 
accepted  generally  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Uniate  faith ;  and 
the  architecture  of  the  older  churches  in  the  towns,  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Dwina,  betrays  the  fact  that,  although  many  of 
them  are  now  used  for  the  Greek  rite,  they  were  built  for  the 
services  of  the  Latin  Church. 

The  original  stock  of  Great  and  Little  Russians  is  pracd* 
cally  the  same ;  but,  while  the  latter  still  remain  the  purest  of 
Slave  races,  the  former  have,  through  tlie  absorption  of  the 
Finnish  tribes,  become  a  mixed  people.  It  never  was  correct  to 
say,  ^  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tatar,'  but  it  would 
be  fairly  correct  to  say,  ^  Scratch  a  Great  Russian,  and  you  will 
find  a  Finn.'  And  this  assimilation  of  a  non-Russian  element 
has  not  been  without  marked  effects.  The  darker  and  moxt 
regular  features  of  the  Little  Russian  frequently  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fairness  and  irregular  type  of  hii 
northern  brother ;  and  a  certain  stolidity  and  power  of  passire 
endurance,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  latter,  is  often  wanting 
in  the  more  volatile  character  of  the  Southerner. 

During  some  centuries  Little  Russia  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Lithuania  or  Poland,  and  the  majority  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  west,  in  Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Podolia  are 
Catholics,  and  Polish  in  sentiment  if  not  in  origin.  A  distinct, 
separate  Little  Russian  aristocracy  does  not  exist.  Where  the 
Polish  landowner  disappears,  the  Great  Russian  takes  his  place ; 
and  this  fact  reminds  us  that  it  was  not  altogether  of  their  own 
free  will  that  the  Little  Russians  accepted  the  autocratic  rnle 
of  the  Muscovite  Tsar.  On  the  western  borders,  the  Poles,  whoe 
they  did  not  succeed  in  introducing  Catholicism,  founded  at 
least  the  Uniate  Church  ;  and  in  the  frontier  provinces  it  was 
so  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  people,  that,  in  many  instances  in 
modern  days,  the  Cossack  has  ^had  to  be  employed  as  the  onlj 
effective  missionary  in  securing  re-conversion  to  the  orthodox 
Greek  faith.  The  mass  of  the  Little  Russian  peasantry  cling; 
nevertheless,  to  the  Greek  Church ;  and  religion  was  a  chief 
cause  of  their  strife  with  the  Poles,  and  of  their  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tsar,  who  shared  their  faith.  When  however 
Khmelnitski,  the  Cossack  leader,  pressed  by  the  Poles,  entered 
into  negociations  with  Alexis  Michailovitch,  the  Suzerainty  of 
the  Tsar  was  only  accepted  on  the  express  condition,  that  the 
Ukraine  and  Little  Russia  should  remain  autonomous.  In  their 
subsequent  revolts  against  Muscovy,  the  Cossacks  drew  Little 
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sia  with  them,  and^  although  continuin^r  under  separate 
special  admlnlstratioD  until  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL,  both 
practically  lost  their  independence  at  the  battle  of  Pultava. 

ThuSf  though  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  the  circumstances 

of  history  have  for  ages  separated  the  three   great  families  of 

Slaves  in  Russia^  and  emphasized  the  distinctions  between  them. 

\  Rosdan  writers,  as  a  rule,  make  light  of  these  differences,  but 

I  Kossian  statesmen  have  clearly  shown  their  appreciation  of  them. 

The  Little  Russian  language,  which,  though  closely  resembling, 

UftiU  distinct  from,  that  of  Great  Russia,  is  to-day  prohibited 

both  in  literature  and  on   the  stage.      In   187G  a  decree  of  the 

censor  forbad  the  appearance  of  even  a  translation  printed  in 

Ibe  proscribed  idiom  ;  and  during  last  autumn  a  company  of 

pUj-actors  from  Lemberg,  entering   Russia,  were  forbidden  to 

«t  in  Little  Russian,  but  by  a  strange  caprice  were  allowed  to 

giire  the  same  pieces  when  using  the  Polish  language.     Again, 

it ii  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  Little  Russia  and  White 

Russia  were  classed  with  Poland  and  Lithuania,  when  all  these 

countries  were  excluded  from  the   benefits  of  the  modicum  of 

Knlar  local  self-government  granted  to  the  provinces  of  Great 
tsia,  by  the  establishment  in  the  latter  of  the  institution  of 
the  Zemstvo,  or  local  commune. 

Little  Russians  note  and    feel    these  disabilities^  and    they 

further  observe  that  they  have  no  influence  in  the  government 

^i  the  Empire ;  for,  having  no  aristocracy  of  their  own,  they 

are  unrepresented  in  the  Ministerial  ranks.     It  cannot  be  said 

tluit  there  is  a  secessionist  party  in  Little  Russia,  but  there  is  a 

feoeral  feeling  that  the  country  is    hardly  treated ;  and  there 

«»  recollections,  preserved    in    popular    songs,  of  the    happy 

<Ut>  ffone    by,  before    the    '  White    Hawk  of   the    North  had 

*f  on  and  pinioned  the  more  playful  Lark  of  the  South/ 

lUle  Russians  have  never  undergone  the  lesson  in  sub- 

BUttioo  which  the  Great  Russians  learned  from  the  Tatars  ;  they 

tmce  enjoyed  very  democratic  institutions ;  and,  as  is  remarked 

fcf  M.  Lero^'-Beaulieu,   their  political  aspirations  as  a  people 

«c  higher  than  those  of  the  more  docile  northerners  ;  whilst 

tbpif  greater    accessibility    to    revolutionary    ideas    has     been 

od   by   the  large    proportion  of    Little    Russian   names 

fjave  figured  in  the  Nihilist  trials, 

'  Russia  is  so  enormous  and  so  different  in  her  parts,  that  to 

t^latc  her   life  according  to  one    invariable  pattern   is   im- 

pi>$$ihle,'  Id  this  sentence,  translated  from  the  concluding  words 

n^f  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Golos,'  is  to   be   found  a 

nre  acknowledgment  of  that  special  feature  of  the  great  empire, 

thich  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 

various 
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varioos  nationalities  and  peoples,  who  are  the  Emperors  subjc 
in   Europe.     We  have  described   the    never-ending  difference 
in    origin,    religion,   language,    habits,   and  sentiments,    whic 
divide  these  numerous  races  ;   and  we  have  shown  that,  whil 
there  is  little  open  discontent  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Russia 
there  is  no  feeling  of  national  loyalty,  such   as  binds  togeth 
some    of    the    opposing    nationalities    ruled    by   the    House 
Hapsburg;  and  still   less  is  there  any  approach  to  such  reB 
tions   as    existed    between    France    and    her   German -speak  i» 
provinces  on  the  Rhine,  or  as  now  happily  unite  England  wi^ 
her  old  foe  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Of  the  more  important  nationalities,  none  perhaps,  except  tz 
Poles,  have  fixed  their  hopes  on  the  futorc  discomfiture  of  th 
masters,  but  equally  are  none  inclined  to  make  any  sacri6^ 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia ;  and  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  they  ^w- 
refuse  if  they  dare.  The  Russians  are  not,  and  have  not  sou^ 
to  be,  loved  by  those  whom  they  have  subjugated,  and  fli 
foreigner  who  converses  on  the  subject  with  either  Tatars,  Fin 
Germans,  Poles,  or  Jews,  will  soon  discover  this  fact. 

With  all  the  advantages  derived  from  authority  and  fron-t: 
system  of  centralization,  It  is  only  among  the  more  hackw^ 
Finnish  tribes  that  Russification  makes  any  progress.  PoL 
and  German  civilization  stoutly  withstand  the  advance 
Russianism,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  Russian  Gove^ 
ment,  are  still  able  to  absorb  those  who  come  within  the  inir — 
diate  circle  of  their  influence.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  all  ^ 
higher  professions  are  monopolized  by  Germans ;  and  the  cb^ 
traders,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  foremen,  are  also  Germas:: 
so  that  the  peasant  who  w^ishes  to  rise  must  learn  German,  r^ 
ivith  Germans,  and  bring  up  his  children  as  Germans. 

This  process  of  Germanization  linds  some  curious  illustrati^ 
on  the  railways,  where  it  may  be  observed  that  thcengine-drL  ' 
and  the  head  guard  of  the  train  are  unmistakeably  Germar»^ 
language  and  appearance,  whilst  the  Germanism  of  the  stok:^ 
and  assistant  conductors  is  generally  much  less  pronounced  ;  ^ 
before  the  latter  can  obtain  promotion,  it  is  pretty  certain  t 
they  too  in  their  turn  will  submit  to  the  pervading  influence- 

In  the  old  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Polish  element 
dominant  over  a  Lithuanian  or  Little  Russian  peasantry,  a  ^ 
marked  but  similar  movement  is  observable  ;  and  the  mair» 
humble  origin,  who  seeks  material  or  social  advancement,  ne*:' 
sarily  yields  to  the  iniluencc  of  the  class  to  which  he  aspires 
belong. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Russians  should  resent  this  sor*^ 
moral  triumph  of  die  subject  races,  but  the  whole  situatio*^ 
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ex€!eptional,  and  lustorv  has  never  before  shown  ao  example  of 
the  cootinuetl  supremacy  of  a  less  civilized  people  over  those 
tuore  civilized.  If  the  position  were  reversed,  and  the  more 
numerous  Russians  had  been  subjugated  by  the  smaller  but  more 
cultivated  nations,  they  %voijId  be  certain  to  rebel  at  once.  In  the 
a^ctual  circumstances  of  the  case,  Finns,  Germans,  and  Poles  are 
restrained  by  their  individual  material  interests,  and  we  have 
^he  curious  anomaly  of  a  moral  rebellion  of  the  rulers  against 
t:be  ruled,  which  has  recently  found  a  certain  vent  in  the  anti- 
Crerman  agitation,  of  which  SkobelefF  ftjr  a  moment  posed  as 
t:he  leader. 

In  its  struggle  with  the  foreigner,  Russian  society  labours 
lender  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  divided  within  itself.  So 
great  is  the  want  of  cohesion,  and  so  marked  are  the  distinctions, 
t>etween  the  different  classes  amongst  Russians,  that  we  can  only 
c^onipare  them  to  the  castes  of  the  East.  The  800,000»  who 
l>eloiig  to  the  first  rank  and  are  styled  noble,  have  more  or  less 
*»^4l opted  Western  ideas,  but  they  are  without  territorial  or  any 
^^ther  influence,  except  that  derived  from  their  employment  in 
^h^  Government  service  j  and,  whilst  they  maintain  their  exclu- 
siveness,  their  superior  cultivation  can  have  but  little  effect  on 
^liose  below  them.  The  towns  are  few  and  far  apart ;  and  the 
*^o^nspeoplo  again  are  divided  into  classes  among  themselves, 
^•xitl  have  no  corporate  solidity.  The  clergy,  who  are  said  to 
'^ Umber  600,000,  were  until  lately  an  hereditary  caste,  and  it 
^^i^^  unlawful  for  the  son  of  a  priest  to  be  anything  but  a  priest. 
^he  law  has  been  changed,  but  the  effects  of  the  system  it 
*^presented  remain,  with  the  result  that  as  a  body  the  clergy 
^t"^  without  influence.  The  connection  between  the  peasantry 
^-tifl  the  various  superior  classes  is  of  the  slightest  nature,  and 
*^Hc;  *  moujik'  still  looks  on  everj  one  who  wears  what  he  calls 
j^*cnnan  clothes  as  practically  a  foreigner.  By  virtue  of  their 
■*^«*imense  numerical  majority,  the  peasantry  represent  in  fact 
^H«  Russian  nation  ;  but  they  are  extraordinarily  backward  in 
^^^^ilization,  and  their  progress  towards  such  a  higher  level  as 
5^ight  diminish  the  distance  between  them  and  the  other  classes 
*^  painfully  slow. 

Whatever  in  other  respects  may  be  the  might  of  Russia,  she 

^^    certainly  wanting  in  that  great  element  of  national  strength, 

*titernal   union  and  agreement.     The  army  and  the  autocratic 

FHiiwer  are  the    only  elements   of  cohesion,  and    the    latter  is 

'^^coming  ever  more  dependent  upon  the  former.     The  army  is 

^-  liomogeneous  whole.    Differences  of  nationality,  as  of  class,  are 

*^>st  in   that   huge   grey -co  a  ted  mass,  antl   it  is  daily  becoming 

***ore  evident  that  he,  who  can  command  the  army,  can  ah>ne 
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rule  Russia.  It  was  this  fact  which  made  many  9 
nervous  at  the  position  acquired  by  the  late  General  Sk« 
and,  cherished  as  his  memory  is  by  countless  thousand 
are  those  in  high  places  who  experienced  a  great  feeling  < 
when  the  ambitious  career  of  the  national  hero  was  so  si 
closed. 

This  extraordinary  importance  of  the  army  leads  to  soi 
serious  reflections  as  regards  the  future  of  the  Russian  Emj 
a  policy  too  ambitious  and  restless  should  be  pursued,  Rusi 
yet  encounter  a  Sedan ;  and  then  who  can  estimate  the  e3 
the  consequences?  Not  only  would  the  position  of  the  C 
ment  and  the  dynasty  be  most  critical,  but  the  very  existi 
the  Empire  might  be  found  to  be  endangered.  If  the  thi 
shaken,  the  army  demoralized,  and  the  nation  convulses 
force  is  to  hold  together  all  those  heterogeneous  nation 
races,  and  peoples,  whose  position  we  have  described  ? 
a  foreign  army  on  Russian  soil  sought  a  material  guarai 
the  results  of  its  victories,  where  could  such  guarantee  1 
covered?  Where  could  sufficient  money  be  found  to  fc 
an  invader,  and  who  would  dare  to  collect  it  from  a  pei 
suffering  under  the  misfortunes  attendant  on  unsuccessft 
Dismemberment  of  the  Empire  is  evidently  the  only  p 
guarantee  which  the  victor  could  exact,  and  the  tempta 
demand  it  would  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  its 
plishment  would  be  easy. 

He  who  said  *  L'Empire  c'est  la  paix,'  found  that  wher 
was  broken  with  unsuccessful  results,  empire  vanished  ¥ 
Our  argument  has  shown  that,  if  a  peaceful  policy  be  maim 
Russia  has  no  immediate  serious  danger  to  fear  from  he 
subjects ;  but  there  are  grave  reasons  why  the  policy  ann< 
by  Alexander  III.,  in  the  Imperial  Rescript  recently  addre 
M.  de  Giers,  should  be  steadily  adhered  to  by  those  who 
the  destinies  of  All  the  Russias. 
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Art,  V I  U . —  1  *   Pa riia  mcntar ij  Papers  on  In dia^  1 88 3* 
2.    The  Indian  Government  Gazettes,  1882-1883. 

IT   has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  full  term  of  Viceregal 
office  is  too  short  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Indian  history.    Lord 
Ripon  has  already  found  time  t()  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  obser- 
i^ation.      In   half  the  term  allotted  to  him,  he  has  by  a  succes- 
sion of  iojudicious  and  revolutionary  measores  squandered  the 
I>rilliaot  inheritance  bequeatheil   to    him    by  his    predecessors. 
In  drawing  a  picture  of  *  India  in  1880'  *  we  flattered  ourselves 
that,  notwithstanding  constant  oscillations  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  that  country,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  famine  and 
^ar,  the  general  continuity  of  its  internal  administration  had 
stamped  the  impress  of  Western  civilization  and  social  progress 
upon  Indian  history.     Every  Viceroy  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
C^anning  had  added  some    link   to  the  chain  of  peaceful  con- 
fjuests,  which  seemed  in    1881   to  have  attached  firmly   to  the 
Idling  country  the  most  powerful  of  the  dependencies  of  England* 
»Ve  also  priinted  out  the  wide  and  varied  field  of  industrial  and 
^^mmercial   enterprise  open  to  British  capital,  and  we  antici- 
pated from  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Englishmen  and  Indians 
^he  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  254  millions  of  our  fel- 
Jow^subjects.      Out  of  the  profound  calm  and  mutual  confidence 
established  between  the  governed  and  governing  classes,,  which 
J^^re  the  leading  features  of  the  scene  in  1881,  Lord  Ripon  has 
"*  1883  called  up  such  a  storm  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  on 
tbe  sea  of  Indian  politics,    Reckless  of  traditions  and  of  realities, 
"^  has  shattered  the  continuity  of  Eastern  policy,  and  brought 
tbe    administration  well-nigh  to  a  dead-lock.     He  has  worried 
^o©    Civil  Service  into   an   attitude  of  sullen  silence.      He  has 
exasperated  the  European  colony,  which  is  not  only  the  most 
P^Mrerful  minority  in  India,  but  the  mainspring  of  that  private 
i^^terprise  on  which  the  material  development  *>f  the  Empire 
^^Jiends,     The  masses  are  bewildered  by  a  succession  of  new 
JJ'^r^artures  from  every  principle  of  government,  which  they  have 
^^H  taught  to  regard  as  stable  and  fixed.     One  class  only  ig 
^^ping  the   advantage  of  the  general    disquiet.     The  stormy 
I^^rels  of  society,  the  political  organizations  which  command 
**^    native  press  of  India,  are  hounding  on  the  Viceroy,  and 
J^^eavouring  to   widen   the   breach   between    the    head    of  the 
V^*^^'emment  and  his  subordinates.     In  tones  not  merely  abusive 
P^t  threatening,  they  are  lashing  the  European  community  into 
'^^iignation,  fanning  the  flames  of  jealousy   between  race  and 
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race,  and  preaching  sedition  to  the  unstable  ranks  of  the  illiterate 
and  superstitious  classes  of  society.  Ever  since  the  mutiny,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  English  Viceroys  to  close  the  chasm 
which  divides  the  various  races  of  India,  and  to  unite  the 
conquered  people  with  their  conquerors  in  the  splendid  task  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  a  national  sentiment,  and  of  ensuring 
the  country  against  famine.  But  in  an  instant  the  balance  of 
interests,  upon  which  peace  and  progress  depend,  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  deep  distrust,  which  the  party  of  progress 
must  feel  for  the  caste*system  and  the  selfish  aims  of  Brah- 
manism,  has  been  revealed. 

In  view  of  the  situation  which  Lord  Ripon's  breathless  zeal 
has  created,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  so-called  extravap* 
gances  of  his  recent  policy  are  but  the  logical  result  of  measures 
which  have  rendered  the  governments  of  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Mayo  famous  in  history.  The  names  of  these  great  states- 
men are  ostentatiously  recalled  in  the  correspondence  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer.  But  such  allusions  cannot  deceive  the 
student  of  Indian  history.  The  revolutionary  measures,  which 
in  less  than  twelve  months  have  generated  a  vindictive  public 
sentiment  in  every  province  of  India,  would,  if  they  were 
endorsed  by  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  give  the  lie 
to  the  public  approbation  which  contemporary  history  showered 
upon  the  two  Viceroys,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  repudiate  the 
construction  put  upon  their  actions.  Lord  Lawrence  built  his 
whole  administration,  and  reconstructed  the  Empire  after  the 
great  rebellion,  upon  the  prestige,  or  ikbal^  of  the  district  officer. 
It  was  an  axiom  with  him,  that  bureaucracy  destroyed  indi- 
viduality and  independence.  He  looked  to  the  civilization  of 
the  vast  area  of  India,  and  of  its  multitudinous  races,  by  the 
individual  energy  of  the  Collectors  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  He  sought  their  advice,  encouraged  them  in  self- 
reliance,  and  taught  them,  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his 
precept,  to  identify  themselves  with  every  movement  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  their  care.  Lord  Ripon  has  systematically 
rejected  their  advice,  scorned  their  experience,  and  publicly 
announced  that  his  scheme  of  self-government  is  to  be  based  on 
the  largest  elimination  of  local  control,  and  on  the  free  distri- 
bution of  titles  of  nobility  conferred  by  the  Viceroy.  Lord 
Mayo  laid  the  foundations  of  self-government  in  the  alliance 
of  local  officers  with  local  boards,  and  their  freedom  from 
central  control.  He  revised  the  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
and,  whilst  he  rendered  Europeans  amenable  to  district  courts, 
he  gave  them  the  right  of  trial  by  European  magistrates.  As  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  viewed  with  grave  apprehension 
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the  tendency  of  his  European  officials  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
European  settlers  ;  and  be  encouraged  the  Volunteer  movement, 

I  and  by  everj  means  in  his  power  sought  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between   the  non-official  and   official   classes  of  English 
society*     He  saw  that  not  merely  the  strength  of  British  rule, 
but  its  beneficial   influence   in  pioneering  industries  and  pro- 
moting the  material  welfare  of  the  masses,  depended  on  the  co- 
operation of  private  enterprise;  and  he  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
stinitilating  the    influx    of  English   capital,  by    protecting  the 
rights  of  the  European  settlers,  and  by  associating  them  with 
officials  in  the  splendid  task  of  civilizing  India.     Lord  Ripon, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  morbid  policy  of  sentimental  symmetry,  has 
treated  politics  as  if  they  were  an  abstract  science,  which  could 
H  be  studied  and  applied   in  the  recesses  of  his  oflice  at  Simla. 
^M  Witbout  even  consulting  the  European  colony,  be  has  threatened 
^m  toileprive  them  of  the  privileges  which  Lord  Mayo's  Act  con- 
V  ced^tJ  to  them.     So  little  touch  has  he  kept  with  the  public 
feeling  of  the  community  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  that  he 
ha*  exhibited  to  the  world  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  an 
English  Viceroy  introducing  a  legislative  Act  which  has  pro- 
^L  ^oked  a  storm  of  indignation,  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
^Pttatbis  measure  ran  counter  to  public  opinion.     He  has  pub- 
hdv  admitted  that  he  never  foresaw  the  opposition  which  his 
policy  has  encountered;  and  the  dumb  millions  of  India  are 
iiiiioasly   enquiring    what    guarantees    exist    that    the    public 
tl ministration  will  march  abreast  of  their  wants,  when  it  cannot 
eel  tbe  pulse  of  English  feeling. 
This  brief  retrospect  must  suffice  to  show  that  the  present 
iccroy    is   only   deceiving    himself,    when    be  endeavours  to 
ifow  the  responsibility  of  his  eccentric  policy  upon  his  prede- 
n.     Lord  Ripon's  character  is  not  cast   in   an  autocratic 
loold.     We  do  not  accuse  him  of  a  vain  desire  to  impress  the 
flairs  of  an   empire   with  the  stamp  of  his  own  personality. 
i$  failure   is  due  rather  to  a  weakness  of  character^  which 
eeivcs  its  impressions  from  others,  and  dares  not  recede  from 
false  position.     We  have  witnessed  in  Ireland  the  disastrous 
results  of  an   infatuated  hostility  to  the  experience  of  history 
^^od  to  the  patriotic  warnings  of  opponents.     Lord  Ripon  left 
^England  when  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  a  spirit  of  destruc- 
^BoQ  and  revolution  was  the  only  guide  which  he  carried  with 
^Bim.       Unfortunately    the    Indian    constitution    provides    few 
checks    upon    the   actions   of  a   headstrong  Governor- Gene  rah 
The  annual   migration   to  Simla  insulates  the  Government  of 
India  for  three-quarters  of  the  year.      The  Viceroy  lives  from 
^hrcb    to    December    in    a    different    atmosphere    from    the 
^B  Governors 
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Governors  of  the   provinces.     The  free  circulation  of  public 
opinion  is  impossible  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  plains  of  India,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  Indian  town.     Of  the  ten  great  provinces  of  India, 
only  two,  Madras  and  Bombay,  are  ruled  by  Governors  who  are 
independently  selected  by  the  Home  Government.     By  a  rare 
coincidence,  it  has  happened  that  the  important  appointments 
of  the  three  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Panjab,  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  and   Bengal,   who    rule    over  more   than 
137  millions,  have  been  made  by  the  present  Viceroy.     The 
administration  of  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Berar,  has  also  fallen 
to  officers  nominated  by  Lord  Ripon.     The  choice  of  his  own 
lieutenants   in  command  is  no  mean  addition  to  the  almost 
despotic  powers  of  an  Indian  Viceroy.     In  estimating  therefore 
the  responsibility  for  the  situation  created  by  Lord  Ripon,  it 
is   necessary  to  bear  in  mind   three  circumstances.     He  left 
England  with  the  prejudice,  which  his  former  colleagues  shared, 
against   an   even   tenour   of  Conservative    progress.     For  the 
greater  part  of  every  year  he  is  banished  from  contact  with 
independent  opinion,  and  is  surrounded  only  by  his  court  and 
his  secretaries :  and  he  has  by  a  rare  fortune  been  called  upon 
to  select  his  own  instruments  for  carrying  on  the  administration 
of  the  greater  part  of  India.     But  there  remains  the  control  of 
the  Home  Government.     Here  also  the  position  of  the  present 
Viceroy  is  exceptional,  and  his  sole  responsibility  is  intensified. 
A  Government  which  made  room  for  Lord  Ripon,  by  removing 
his  predecessor,  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  its  own  nominee. 
Nor   has   the   present   Government   enjoyed   either  leisure  or 
inclination  to  do  so.     The  situations  which  it  has  created,  in 
Ireland  and  at  the  Cape,  are  sufficiently  engrossing.     Were  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  less  tied,  he  would  hardly  care  to 
interfere  in  Indian  politics.     The  unanimous  condemnation  of 
the  English  press  of  India  must  suggest  to  the  Radical  section 
of  the   present   Government    the   irrational    opposition  of  a      : 
privileged  class  defending  an  obsolete  political  survival,  and      \ 
resisting  an  encroachment  on  indefensible  rights.     The  loud      ^ 
approval  of  the  native  press,  despite  the  virulent  disloyalty  of 
its  tone,  is  the  welcome  appeal  of  a  down-trodden  population 
offering  incense  to  the  gods  who  have  sent  them  Radical  rulers. 
Control  from  home  means,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the      i 
somnolent   acquiescence    of  superior    authority  in    any  revo-      r 
lutionary    proposals    which    it    may   please    Lord    Ripon  to 
suggest.  ^  ^  j 

The  press  of  India,  and  in  the  last  resort  that  of  England, 
constitute  the  only  remaining  check  upon  the  Viceroy.     The 

European 
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CuYopeao  newspapers  of  India  have  unanimously  condemned 
kiii  recent  policy,  and  declared  that  he  has  forfeited  public 
confidence*  As  an  expresi>ion  of  English  sentiment,  the  English 
press  of  India  is  entitled  to  every  respect.  But  the  difficulties 
of  a  Babel  of  tongues,  the  weakness  of  their  literary  staff,  the 
tmormous  distances  of  one  province  from  another,  and  the 
proverbial  indistinctness  of  native  opinion  filtering  through  its 
nujncTous  castes  and  classes,  have  prevented  the  English  news- 
apers  from  ever  claiming  to  represent  popular  native  opinion, 
W  the  Anglicized  fringes  of  coast  they  can  speak  with  some 
of  authority.  For  the  Mofussil,  or  counties,  they  do 
tpfofcM  to  speak.  The  mind  of  Indian  society  can  only  be 
teul  by  the  patient  observation  of  those  who,  like  John 
Uvrrcnce  of  old,  live  in  its  midst.  The  native  press,  with 
a  iiew  honourable  exceptions,  is  the  organ  of  a  small  educated 
Diinority,  who  in  time  past  monopolized  all  power  in  India, 
««l  are  still  watching  with  Asiatic  patience  lor  a  chance  of 
recovering  the  ground  that  civilization  is  ever  wresting  from 
_^ein.  Eastern  selfishness  is  not  more  faithful  to  the  past  than 
*tera  mysticism.  The  attitude  of  Brahman  society  recals 
grand  description  given  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  well- 
nown  lines — 

'  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 
In  patient  deep  disdain : 
It  heard  the  legions  thunder  past, 
Then  plunged  in  thought  again." 

The  Hindu  press  is  in  a  special  degree  the  weapon  of  the 

Jitical  organizations,  which  are  secretly  sapping  the  found* 

'OQf  of  British  rule.     There  are  in   the  whole  of  the  Empire, 

'h  its  254  millions,  only  3 GO  newspapers  which  arc  published 

a  week  or  every  day,  and  their  vigour  is  in  proportion  to 

itrength  of  the  societies  which  aim  at  the  subversion  of  our 

''^e.     Thus  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 

*^cy,  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  lately  told  us  was  a  centre 

^'  (JisafFection,  there  are  120  papers,  whether  weekly,  daily,  or 

*^OAthly,   whose  language  is   generally    violent.     The   j>opula- 

JJ^On  of   the  British  districts  of  Bombay  is  only  17  millions, 

^J^  iister  Presidency  o[  Madras,  with  31  millions  and  a  more 

^tflllfed  system  of  education,  is  content  with  only  35  newspapers. 

'^alf  of  the  papers  in  India  are  sold  at  a  loss ;    and,  as  their 

■illy  farrago  consists  of  unqualified  abuse  of  Englishmen,  it  is 

1^^  d  101  cult  to  appreciate  the  object  of  their  existence.     With  a 

^W  exceptions,  the  whole  native  press  of  India  is  libellous,  and, 

^Incc  the  editors  of  three-fourths  of  the  papers  are  Brahmans, 

it 
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it  is  idle  to  consider  their  utterances  as  expressive  of  pubL 
opinion.  We  cannot  therefore  regard  it  as  a  healthy  sign  tha 
Tvhilst  the  native  press  is  daily  denouncing  the  public  senrii 
of  India,  the  missionaries,  and  the  European  community, 
should  single  out  Lord  Ripon  for  special  encomium,  and  org 
the  Indian  population  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty  for  a  pK 
longation  of  his  term  of  office. 

Before  we  review  the  extravagant  and  inconsistent  measure 
which  have  exasperated  national  feuds  and  thrown  Indiai 
administration  into  confusion  and  turmoil,  it  is  convenient  t 
recal  briefly  the  events  which  made  1880  an  epoch  in  Indiai 
history.  When  the  present  Viceroy  assumed  the  reins  of  oflBoej 
no  brighter  prospect  ever  presented  itself  to  a  statesman. 
Abroad,  as  well  as  in  India,  our  military  power  was  respected. 
The  population  of  several  provinces  had  witnessed  the  setf- 
devotion  of  their  rulers  in  the  humane  cause  of  saving  tkeir 
lives  from  famine.  The  district  officers  had  sacrificed  healtb 
and  sometimes  their  lives  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  had 
thus  attached  the  natives  to  them  by  stronger  ties  than  that  of 
mere  authority.  Lastly,  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the 
industries  of  India,  and  English  capital  was  actively  survejriog 
a  new  field  for  the  conquests  of  peace. 

The  British  Government  of  India  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  upon 
its  military  strength.  The  brilliant  march  to  Candahar  and 
the  total  rout  of  Ayub  Khan's  force  shattered  at  once  the 
malevolent  rumours  of  the  decadence  of  English  power,  whidi 
the  native  press  of  India  had  insinuated.  The  Afghan  war 
closed  with  fresh  proof  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  Un- 
like the  wars  which  had  preceded  it,  it  left  no  empty  exchequer 
behind.  Major  Baring,  in  submitting  his  bill  for  thirteeo 
millions,  was  able  to  report  a  surplus  and  to  undertake  financiil 
reforms.  He  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the  pmdent 
financial  administration  to  which  he  succeeded  in  the  following 
terms  :* — *  So  far  as  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  finances, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  figures  given  above,  results  from 
financial  administration,  the  credit  is  due  not  to  the  present 
Government,  but  to  its  predecessors.' 

But  the  splendid  and  difficult  task  of  Indian  administration 
does  not  rest  wholly  on  the  foundation  of  its  financial  an^ 
military  organization.  The  test  of  our  security  is  not  mcrcl] 
the  power,  but  the  acceptability,  of  a  rule  which  cannot  expec 
to  be  popular,  because  it  is  foreign.  If  our  attempts  to  goven 
India  are  based  only  on  fear,  and  not  upon  a  cordial  apprecia 

♦  See  Financial  Statement  for  1882-1883,  parngraph  71. 
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tion  of  the  visible  benefits  which  all  classes  of  society  derive 
am  our  rule,  tben  they  mast  sooner  or  later  end  in  failure, 
ndgetl  by  this  test,  the  existence  of  foreig^n  rule  was 
justified  by  the  results  achieved  by  Lord  Ripon's  immetliate 
predecessors.  Twice  within  the  last  decade  had  British  energy 
decisively  beaten  an  enemy^  which  no  native  dynasty  ever  dared 
to  meet,  and  to  which  the  great  company  of  merchants  offered 
bot  a  partial  and  ineffectual  resistance.  That  enemy  was  famine, 
»nd  the  theatre  of  war  w^as  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal, 
^Bombay*  and  Madras.  In  a  single  year  of  the  administration 
fLord  Cornwallis,  ten  miilions  perished  of  starvation.  In  tlie 
line  campaigns  of  1873,  187ts  and  1877,  a  population  of 
ghty  millions  were  successfully  defended  at  a  cost  of  eighteen 
nillioDS  sterling.  The  average  daily  nnmber  who  recei%*ed 
atuitous  relief  was  900,000 ;  whilst  the  average  numbers 
nployed  on  relief  works  were  1,680,000,  History  gives  no 
o^mple  of  a  triumph  so  beneficent  or  so  gigantic  as  tliat 
ndich  Ltird  Northbrook  and  his  successor  achieved  in  the 
OQrse  of  the  last  decade.  We  are  apt  to  dwell  too  exclusively 
tn  the  security  of  British  rule  as  its  chief  title  to  the  toleration, 
Fnot  to  the  affections,  of  the  Indian  people.  The  reclamation 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  frontier  from  foreign  incursions, 
suppression  of  an  uncivilized  disbanded  soldiery,  the  labo- 
rious tracking  down  of  social  outlaws,  and  the  extermination 
[of  infanticide  and  the  trade  of  murder,  are  doubtless  results  of 
[which  England  may  be  proud*  But  the  present  generation  has 
I  ant  experienced  the  suffering  which  lawlessness  entailed,  nor 
[can  it  realise  the  utter  powerlessness  of  native  Governments  to 
jtn^it  it.  With  famine  and  disease  the  case  is  different.  We 
Icittnot  stop  the  course  of  nature*s  forces.  We  cannot  add  a  few 
[ioches  to  the  rainfall.  But  we  have  proved  that  British 
I  organization  and  the  self-devotion  of  Knglish  officers  can  suc- 
|Ce»sfully  interfere  between  eighty  millions  of  afiUcted  people 
[fcotl  starvation.  No  school  books  are  required  to  teach  this 
Lkison*  No  political  intriguers  can  i\eny  a  fact  which  the 
I  people  have  witnessed.  In  estimating  therefore  the  political 
[iituarion  when  Lonl  Kipon  arrived  in  India,  it  is  necessary  to 
!cmember  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  famine-stricken  population 
"their  rulers,  and  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between 
he  district  officers  and  their  native  fellow-subjects. 
The  liabijity  of  the  Indian  constitution  to  attacks  of  chronic 
bmine  ftjrced  upon  the  attention  of  Ctovernment  the  necessity 
»4r ejtlending^  railways,  and  for  providing  a  variety  of  cmploy- 
flientft  for  a  population  whose  labour  was  likely  to  be  placed 
TyJt  r  the  interdict  of  drought.     The  money  markets  of  Europe, 

proverbially 
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proverbially  sensitive,  had  taken  note  of  the  victories  both  of 
war  and  of  peace  which  the  last  decade  had  witnessed.      Rich 
in  the  possession  of  raw  material  and  of  labour,  India  could  not 
maintain  a  constant  warfare  with  famine,  and  jet  accumulate 
capital.     The  security  of  life  and  property  inspired  confidence, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice  encouraged  the  settlement 
of  European  capitalists.      India  could  supply  every  requisite  of 
production  except  capital;  and  the  co-operation  of  England's 
wealth  with  the  natural  resources  of  India  promised  a  rich 
hari'est  to  both  countries.      No  sooner  had  Lord  Ripon  landed 
in  India,  than  he  recognized  that  a  new  era  of  industry  was 
about  to  dawn  on  the  country.     He  proclaimed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  private  enterprise  would  be  the  guiding  spirit  of 
his   administration,  and,  in  so  doing,    he   admitted    that  the 
foundation   of  public   confidence   had  been  laid  by  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Public  confidence  is  not  an    act  of  arbitrary  creation.    It 
comes  from  a  plant  of  slow  growth.     It  is  the  fruit  of  a  wise 
and  continuous  policy.     That  a  country  so  vast  as  India  should 
have  achieved  such  moral  and  material  progress  since  1857,  was 
a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which 
Lord  Canning  and  his  successors  had  followed  and  bequeathed. 
Lord  Ripon's  advent  was  hailed  as  promising  to  the  country  a 
programme  of  peace  and  of  the  expansion  of  its  magnificent  '. 
resources.     His  dangerous  illness  enlisted  public  sympathy  on 
his  side,  and  for  the  first  year  of  his  administration  it  seemed  ^ 
likely  that  he  would  enjoy  a  popularity  hardly  second  to  that  of   ' 
Lord  Mayo.     The  expectation  was  confirmed  by  the  prudent  •: 
management  of  the  finances  entrusted  to  Major  Baring,  by  the   ^ 
stimulus  given   to  private  enterprise,  and  by  the  cautious  de-    " 
claration  of  the  Viceroy's  earlier  policy  in  regard  to  the  exten-    7. 
sion  of  self-government.     His  agrarian  legislation  in  Bombay, 
following  in   the   steps  of  Lord  Lytton,  gave  Lord  Ripon  a    j 
fresh  title  to  public  confidence.     It   is  true  that  society  was    " 
intensely  alarmed  by  a  whisper  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
arm  the  native  population,  and  to  repeal  the  Arms  Act.     Bat 
the  storm  blew  over ;  and  Anglo-Indians  were  reassured  by  the 
proof  of  the  Viceroy's  deference  to  official  experience  and  to 
the  unmistakable  logic  of  facts.      It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
May  1882  that  the  scheme  of  self-government,  safely  launched 
in  the  Financial  Department,  was  transferred  to  another  depart- 
ment more  immediately  under  the  Viceroy's   control.     From   , 
that  date  there  was  introduced  a  succession  of  departures,  not 
only  from  the  policy  previously  announced,  but  also  from  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  Lord  Mayo's  Decentralization 

scheme 
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en  based.     The  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  were 

<*r«:^ered  to  stand  on  one  side,  and  to  make  ropes  of  sand*     The 

pi  on  laid  down  by  Lord  Mayo  and  developed  bj  his  successors 

^SLS  found  to  he  shortsighted,  and  an  entirely  new  policy  was 

st^lsstitiited    for   that  which   had  received    \  iceregal    approval 

imi^jne  months  before.     Upon    an    atmosphere   surcharged   with 

^'«^sentnlent  and  alarm  next  came  the  Native  Jurisdiction  BilL 

1^    was  published  in   February  last,  and  immediately    received 

smxch   an  absolute   condemnation   as   would  have  stifled  in  the 

faijTth  any  legislative  measure  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

JLoOrd    Ripon's   policy    seemed    to    vibrate    between    measures 

lo^cally  inconsistent,   and  therefore  it   excited   profound   dis- 

fc»"«-ist.       In    short,   these   two  measures    have  brought    about    a 

crx^isis  in   Indian  administration,   and   it   behoves    all   English- 

L«D,  who  feel  that  they  have  any  interests  at  stake  in    India, 

'laether  financial  or  national,  to  review  the  present  situation 

'  ^th  impartiality  and  patience. 

The   vital   difference  of  opinion   which  has  arisen  between 

Drd  Ripon  and  the  provincial   governments  of  India,  on  the 

^^*^^bject  of  his  local  self-government  scheme,  cannot  be  rightly 

^-^  *jderstood  without  reference  to  the  past  history  of  local  boards. 

^  t:  is  an  axiom,   accepted   by   all   parties   in    India,  that  it  is 

^^  «sirable    to    associate    the    leading    representatives   of    native 

^^^ciety  with  the  local  oflicers  in  the  task  of  local  administration, 

Tr*he  unfitness,  however,  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  defend 

"^^iieir  own  interests   against  the    aggressive    selfishness    of   the 

^&>^^icerdotal  and  educated  minority,  has  interposed  a  series  of  pcr- 

^K^lcxing  administrative   problems  in  the  way  of   creating   the 

-^s^^irit  and  machinery  of  free  institutions.    Notwithstanding  these 

^^^»hnoas  difficulties,  the   policy   initiated    by   Lord    Mayo    has 

;i^Toduced  encouraging  results ;  and  before  the  present  Viceroy 

"^^^as  seized  with    his  strange  infatuation,  he  too  admitted  the 

^t*'"t)^ess  attained,  and  seemed  content  to  work  upon  the  same 

*  ines.     Even  Lord    Mayo's    scheme  was    not   wholly  original, 

"^Vben  the  great  Company  transferred  their  imperial  responsi- 

tiillties  to  the  Crown,  it  was  found  that  they  had  already  created 

^lie  germs  of  free  institutions.     With   their  usual  sagacity  they 

liati  excluded  generalizations,  and  considered  towns  apart  from 

^ral  districts.     They  had  conferred  municipal  constitutions  on 

several  of  the  former,  and  given  town-boar<ls  a  general  control 

*ner  the  taxes  which    they   were    authorized    to    levy.      They 

particularly  enjoined  caution  in  the  extension  of  municipalities  ; 

^d  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-General,  the  Court  of  Directors 

<*i(lered  that   the  privilege  of  self-government  should    not    be 

forced  by  zealous  collectors  upon  an  unwilling  people.      The 

gift 
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gift  was  to  be  bestowed  on  those  bodies  which  were  safficii 
advanced  in  intelligence  to  respect  their  own  independ 
and  liberal  enough  to  administer  the  powers  conferred  on  i 
with  impartiality.  Under  the  Viceroys  a  rapid  extensio 
municipalities  has  taken  place.  In  the  whole  of  British  I 
there  are  only  1561  towns  which  contain  a  population  of  J 
and  upwards.  The  number  of  municipalities  is  close  on 
Meanwhile,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  illustrating  the  novelt 
the  experiment,  that  the  native  states  have  looked  coldly  • 
policy  which  is  radically  opposed  to  Asiatic  sentiments ;  am 
those  states  which  have  not  been  lately  administered  by  Bri 
officers,  there  are  not  a  dozen  municipalities,  or  local  boi 
in  an  area  which  cannot  fall  short  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  w 
of  India. 

The  history  of  rural  boards  is  of  more  recent  date.  That 
tinguished  statesman,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  had  skeli 
on  paper  a  scheme  for  giving  to  the  counties  some  shar 
county  self-government.  But  it  was  Sir  Bartle  Frere  who 
proved  by  practical  experience  that  the  system  could  be  e 
tively  worked.  The  backbone  of  any  scheme  of  self-govemi 
is  finance ;  and  at  first  the  funds  entrusted  to  local  county-bo 
were  raised  voluntarily.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  g« 
financial  stability  was  given  to  a  few  of  the  local  boardb 
legislation.  Local  Acts  created  a  permanent  local  fund, 
entrusted  its  expenditure,  on  roads,  schools,  dispensaries,  anc 
supply  of  strictly  local  wants,  to  local  committees.  Lord  ^ 
at  once  discerned  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  On  Decembei 
1870,  he  introduced  his  Decentralization  scheme,  which  i 
the  local  governments,  and  through  them  the  local  boards,  I 
the  fetters  of  centralized  financial  control.  He  recognized 
local  interest,  supervision,  and  care,  were  necessary  to  sac 
in  the  management  of  funds  applied  to  local  wants,  and 
these  advantages  were  sacrificed  if  every  local  outlay  require! 
sanction  of  a  distant  bureau.  He  wrote :  ^  the  object  of 
resolution  in  its  full  meaning  and  integrity  will  afford  op 
tunities  for  the  development  of  self-government,  for  strcngthei 
municipal  institutions,  and  for  the  association  of  natives 
Europeans  to  a  greater  eittent  than  heretofore  in  the  ad  mini 
tion  of  affairs.'  The  keynote  of  Lord  Mayo's  policy 
association,  and  not  the  supersession  of  officials.  His  resolt 
was  followed  in  1871  by  legislation  in  every  province  of  Ii 
except  Bengal,  where  the  fatal  legacy  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
manent  settlement  created  at  first  a  difficulty  in  the  wa 
providing  local  taxation.  Local  rates  Acts  were  passed, 
municipal  Acts  were  amended.     The  governed  were  assoc 
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rilt  tlieir  rulers  in  the  honourable  and  beneficent  task  of  pro- 
Kioling  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  all  classes  of  the 
^rbain  and  rural  population*  In  short,  the  history  of  the 
atmordinary  progress  which  India  bns  made  in  material  wealth 
n  the  last  ten  years ;  its  improved  communications,  givin«^ 
ictth  value  to  agricultural  produce ;  its  advance  in  education, 
Mitb  political  and  intellectual ;  its  recuperative  power  after 
ittacks  of  famine ;  and  finally,  the  friendly  relations  subsistin*? 
leiween  the  district  officers  and  the  native  populations ;  all 
Lese  are  but  the  history  of  the  administration  of  its  municipal 
rural  rales  by  local  committees  under  oiHcial  supervision. 
e  system  of  administering  the  rates,  relieved  by  Lord 
ayo  from  the  capricious  intervention  oi  superior  authority,  has 
D  fairly  uniform  throughout  India.  The  members  of  the 
anicipni  corporations  have  been  selected  with  impartiality ; 
d,  although  their  meetings  are  presided  over  by  the  Collector 
f  the  District,  popular  feeling  can  always  assert  itself  against 
Tjciai  control.  Government  has  rarely  interfered^  and  the 
►wos  have  practically  managed  their  own  affairs.  Outside  the 
imicipal  jurisdictions,  a  wide  network  of  independent  rural 
jlwds  has  covered  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of 
wy  backward  or  mountainous  districts.  The  unit  of  local 
stration  is  usually  conterminous  with  the  district  or  with 
tsdiction  of  the  collector.  The  collector  presides  over 
rict  board,  which  consists  partly  of  officials,  native  and 

.  ^  i.an,  and  partly  of  non-officials,  occasionally  European  and 

liitiTe,  but  usually  exclusively  natives.     The  non-official  portion 
ffta,  if  they  are  united,  obtain  a  majority.     Subordinate  to  the 
district  board,  which  often  exercises  jurisdiction  over  an  area  of 
#V)0   square    miles,    are  subdivisional    boards,    presided    over 
bv  the  highest  district  officer  of  the   locality,  aided    by  native 
^Ucagues,  official  and  non-official.     The  non-official  members 
we  usually  selected  by  Government,  but  occasionally  by  the 
people  themselves.     A  district  board  will  generally  have  seven 
'it  subdivisional    boards   under   it.     The   duties   of  the 
are  to  frame   budgets   for  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
>  decide  on  what  objects  they  shall   be  expended,  and  to 
,       jse  the  construction  of  the  works  which  they  sanction. 
It  is  obvious  that,  without  destroying  the  cardinal  principle 
rj  -r  rjciating  the   district  officers   with    local    administration, 
s  reforms  might  have   been  introduced,  in  pnjportion  as 
cal    education   of  the   people  advanced.     The  oflicial 
ight  have  been  reduced ;  larger  funds  might  have  been 
ited  to  the  boards ;  and  the  constituencies  allowed  to  elect 
own   representatives  on  the  principle  of  caste  representa- 
tion 
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tion  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed.     There  were,  indeed, 
special  reasons  why  Lord   Ripon  was  hound  to  undertake     tW 
task    of  reform.     The   famine   wars    had    unhing'ed    the   lc:»cal 
administration.     The  Beog-al  famine  of  1873,  and  the  prolorm  ged 
famines  in  AJatlras  and   Bfjmbay,  which  commenced  in  15376, 
exposed  a  weakness  inherent  in  divided  responsihility  and  irm  the 
minute  subdivision  of  administrative  units.     In  face  of  a.     fo** 
which  broke  up  the  social  sjstem,  even  brutalized  the  nat^imj 
instincts    of  humanity,    and    threatened   to   depopulate   wliole 
districts,  it  was  necessary  for  Government  to  drill  and  orga^nize 
all  the  forces  of  administration.     Civilization  conld  never  hafe 
entered  upon  such  a  campaign  without  a  careful  concentration 
of  power^  which  was  destructive  to  the  independence  of  Joca/ 
hoards.     Labour  and  gratuitous  support  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  famine-stricken  population  of  one-third  of  the  Empire.    Th^ 
imperial  funds  were  unequal  to  the  task,  ancj  it  was  necessar;? 
to  compel  the  fortunate  districts  to  assist  their  distressed  neigl^  ' 
hours.     Rapidity  and  uniformity  of  action  could  only  be  seciire'?'"^r 
hj  official   pressure.     The  subdivisional   boards   felt  the  chi^^^  i 
weight    of  the   crisis.     In   a   country   in    which    the    spirit  (^^^ 
nationality  is  weak,  where  charity  is  powerful,  but  contincd  t^^ " 
the  caste  or  the  family,  local  committees  were  unwilling  to  loo^'^^ 
beyond  the  wants  of  their  narrow  circles.     But  it  was  a  crisis 
when  local  wants  had  to  be  subonlinated   to  public  necessitj- 
and  reluctant  boards  were  compelled  to  provide  for  ihe  defenc 
of  society.     The  famine  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  thu^;^ 
gave  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  self-government.     It^  -^ 
was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  victory  that  was  won,  but  stilX  J 
it  left  a  debt  which  in  due  course  of  time  rhe  central  authorit}^^ 
was    bound    to   repay.     There    was    thus    imposed    upon    Lonfc^ 
Ripon  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  scheme  of  local  boards,  anct^ 
of  re-establishing  their  independence.    Their  functions  had  beenr* 
suspended   by  his  predecessors,  and   the  interruption  had   lefr^ 
behind  a  certain  paralysis  of  freedom,  or  at  least  a  sense  oCH 
injured  dignity,  which  produced  murmurs  of  discontent.  ^ 

In  what  spirit  the  Viceroy  undertook  the  task,  is  the  nexf^^ 
question  to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  On  September  30^^ 
1881,  Lord  Ripon  published  in  the  Financial  Department  his  firs  ^* 
declaration  of  policy.  The  tone  of  the  resolution  justified  th^^ 
public  confidence  which  his  whole  financial  administration  hac^S 
inspired.  The  policies  of  Lord  Mayo  and  of  Lord  Lytton  wen 
recited,  and  a  further  development  in  the  assignment  of  fund 
was  announced.  Hitherto  a  fixetl  sum  had  been  given 
provincial  govern  men  ts»  to  cover  any  excess  of  provincialize 
expenditure   over    provincialized    receipts ;    but   henceforth 

certair- 
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Bin  proportion  of  the  iinperial  revenue  of  e.ich  province  was 

be  devoted   to  tbe  same  object*     The  responsibilities  of  the 

bpjTilje  and  local  governments  in  reg^ard  to  famines,  wars,  and 

bnormal  disasters,  were  also  clearly  definetL     The  resolution 

aed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hope,  now  one  of  the  Viceroy *s  col- 

tt€«   in    Council,    went   on    to   record  the   general  satisfac- 

m  which  was  afforded  to  the  Viceroy  by  a  review  of  the  past 

story  of  self-government  in  India,  and  the  success  which  had 

ended    the   efforts    of   the    district    officers.      The   following 

Itract^  which  exhibits  a  marked   contrast  to  a  subsequent  de- 

ation  of  policy,  deserves  attentit*n  : — 

['Considerable  progress  hue  been  made  since   1870.     The  bulk  of 

!  local  rates  and  cesses  now  existing  has  been  imposed  since  that 

In  0ome  provinces  a  portion  of  these  have  been  entrosted  to 

management   of  committees;    in   others,  Buch  as  Bombay,  the 

oitteee  previously  existing  have  made  great  advances  in  resources 

[  efficiency.     Mxmicipalities  have  increased  in  number  and  useful- 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  greater  inequality  in  the 

in  the  direction  of  self-govemment  attained  in  the  different 

than  their  reapective  circumstancea  justify.    The  provincial 

Iveruments,  whilst  now  being  largely  endowed  from  imperial  Bources, 

fcy  well  in  their  tuni  hand  over  to  local  self-government  consider* 

'  )  revenues  at  present  kept  in  their  own  bauds.' 

The  proposal  was  avowedly  only  an  extension  of  the  scheme 

Sth  which  Lord  Mayo*s  name  was  connected.      In  further  pur- 

nee   of   his    policy,   the    local    governments   were    asked    ta 

pnsult   their  district   officers,  and,  after   a   scrutiny  of  their 

titints^    they    were    invited    to    submit    their    reports    to    the 

i>rcrnraent  of  India.     Lord   Ripon's  proposals  were  cordially 

pived.     District  officers  lost  no  time  in  suggesting  what  funds 

bald  be  entrusted  to  committees  for  expenditure*      They  ob- 

ved  that  the  proposals   of  the  Supreme  Government   would 

twe  simplicity  and  uniformity,  by  giving  each  Ijcal  board  a 

^Iwtantial   and  independent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 

r^enues  which   they  collected,   and   in  the   restriction  of  local 

Ipenditnre.     The  tribute  paid  to  the  success  of  self-government 

lis  felt  to  be  deserved,  and   the  collectors  and  their  assistants 

anxious  to   co-operate  more  fully  than  heretofore  in  the 

kdlious  development  of  a  policy  to  which  they,  no  less  than  the 

*  rroy,  attached  deserved  importance, 

I  Their  satisfaction  was  not   destined   to  be  long-lived.     The 

ficeroy  bad   romfortably  settled  himself  in   the  cool  retreat  of 

aila,  when  the  Home  Department  took  up  the  pen  and  cancelled 

}  ducument  which  had  issued  from  the  Financial  Department. 

iH  all    the  oscillations  of  Indian  policy,  history  can  find 

no 
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no  parallel  for  the  extraordinary  departure  which  was  nov 
announced.  In  May  1882  a  fresh  resolution  was  issued,  which 
declared  that  the  present  scheme  was  not  put  forward  as  an 
improvement  in  the  administration,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
political  and  popular  education.  Thus  was  announced  the 
new  policy  of  sentiment  and  doctrinairism,  which  has  brougbt 
Government  to  a  dead-lock.  An  onslaught  then  commenoed 
on  the  district  officers,  who  were  publicly  informed  that  <  the 
failures  of  previous  experiments  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  attempts 
at  local  self-government  have  been  overridden  and  practiculj 
crushed  by  direct  official  interference.'  No  attempt  was  made 
to  explain  away  the  approval  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
resolution  of  September  30  last.  Not  an  allusion  was  made  te 
the  famine-policy  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  GovenH 
ment  of  India,  and  which  the  Civil  Service  had  been  ordered  te 
carry  out.  Branded  with  the  alleged  failure  of  previous  expen- 
ments,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were  next  warned  that  anj. 
miscarriage  of  the  new  policy,  which  not  one  of  them  had  either 
recommended  or  approved,  would  be  attributed  to  them : — '  If 
the  officers  of  Government  accept  loyally  and  as  their  own  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  if  they  come  to  realize  that  the 
system  opens  to  them  a  fairer  field  for  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative tact  than  the  more  autocratic  system  which  it  supersede^ 
then  real  and  substantial  progress  will  soon  be  manifest.'  The 
grand  scheme  for  infusing  into  Indian  society  the  spirit  of  free 
institutions  was  then  unfolded.  It  consisted  of  three  parts — the 
almost  entire  elimination  of  officials,  who  were  no  longer  to  be 
associated  with  the  boards,  the  fullest  adoption  of  the  electiie 
principle,  and  the  distribution  of  titles  of  nobility,  in  order  to 
induce  respectable  natives  to  present  themselves  for  election^ 
The  first  principle  was  in  such  startling  contrast  with  the  tri* 
ditions  of  the  past,  and  even  with  the  previous  declaration  o( 
the  Viceroy's  policy,  that  it  is  desirable  to  quote  the  exact  worde 
of  the  famous  manifesto : — 

'  It  does  not  appear  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  iMi 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  towns^  subdivisions,  or  districts,  shoidi 
be  chairmen  or  even  members  of  the  local  boaids.  The  Gk>veniflV- 
General  is  aware  that  many  high  authorities  hold  that  the  distiifll 
officer  should  always  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  all  the  local  boudi 
within  the  district,  and  should  directly  guide  and  regulate  tbeil^ 
proceedings.  This  was,  indeed,  the  view  taken  by  the  Gk>venmMil 
of  India  itself  in  the  circular  letters  of  October  10  last,  so  far  as  At 
constitution  of  district  boards  was  concerned.' 

We  shall  presently  refer  to  the  obvious  objection  to  whidi 
Lord  Ripon's  revolutionary  and  ill-considered  scheme  is  exposed. 

A* 
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^*-  preseiirtre  are  concerned  with  the  effect  which  it  produced, 

J*  he  resolution    of   May  was  received    with  astonishment  and 

incredulity    throughout    India.      Lord    Lawrence    had   insisted 

on  tlie  factj  that  the  first  condition  of  a  stahle  and  progressive 

government  w^as  a  strong  and  equitable  administration  in  the 

fcands  of  capable  and  well-paid  district  officers,  whose  individual 

'^'ig'our  should   be  felt   in  every  corner  of  each  district.     Lord 

jMajo  and  Lord  IVorlh brook  acted  upon  that  maxim.     In   1881 

iord  KipoD  had  given  no  intimation  of  his  intention  to  break 

sxwsLy  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.      Yet  now  he  published  a 

jjrogramme  of  internal  admin istration^  from  which  the  district 

officers  were  to  be  entirelj  excluded.     Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  a 

japer  published  four  years  ago  by  the  Government  of  India, 

«iescribed  the   gradual  growth  of  the   administration    in   these 

^teruis  :^ — *  Each  step  onwards  has  been  suggested  by  experience 

<^f  the  past,  and  no  step  has  been  taken  until  it  was  believed  to 

liave  the  approval  of  the  local  experts  most  in  credit/  Lord  Ripon 

l^ad  not  merely  set  at  nought  the  opinions  of  the  local  experts, 

l3ut  he  had  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  world.     The  political 

^itators  of  India,   with  the  native  press   at  their   back,  took 

iJnmediate  advantage  of  the  situation.     The  wheels  of   local 

^tiministration  were  clogged  by  factious  opposition,  and  appeals 

flashed  to  Simla  against  every  official  action.  The  recrudescence 

«f  anti-missionary  zeal,  obstruction  to   local  authority,  the  re- 

"^^ival  of  religious  and  social  antagonisms^  and  an  estrangement 

^tween  Europeans  and  natives,  were  the  earliest  symptoms  of 

the  general   dislocation  of    the   administration,  and    all    these 

*Vrnpt<jm5    have  since    become   aggravated  and  now  assume  a 

^ore  dangerous  form.     Lord  Ripon  had  devised   a  wholesale 

*tieasure,  and  the  consequences  were  wholesale. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell,  as  it  always  must  in  India,  not 
^'l^on  one  of  Lord  Ripon's  newly-appointed  lieutenants,  but  on 
^e  more  independent  government  of  a  local  Presitlency, 
Bombay  had  been  singled  out  for  praise  in  1881 ;  it  now  shared 
the  general  condemnation  passed  on  the  few  scores  of  British 
officials,  who  in  less  than  fifteen  years  had  failed  to  crush  caste 
^1d  acclimatize  Western  institutions  in  an  Eastern  soih  On 
^«pt-  19,  1882,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
^aured  the  Governor-General  of  his.  earnest  desire  to  confer  on 
**Hal  boards  as  large  powers  as  were  possible  and  compatible 
^itb  efficient  and  impartial  administration.  But  he  and  his 
Colleagues  considered  it  essential  to  the  success  and  safe  working 
^i  the  new  scheme,  that  the  district  officials  should  preside  over 
^e  boards,  and  should  exercise  a  general  power  of  supervision 
^Ter  their  proceedings.  '  The  power  may  be  used  sparingly  and 
Vol,  156, — No,  311.  B  discreetly, 
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discreetly,  but  it  should  exist,  and  the  Bombay  Government 
cannot  therefore  consent  to  a  step  which,  it  is  convinced,  mast 
frustrate  the  object  in  view  and  ensure  the  utter  failure  of  the 
experiment.' 

Every  province  of  India  awaited  with  interest  the  result  of 
this  challenge.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Govemor-Greneral  to 
make  a  prompt  example  of  a  Governor  who,  living  in  the 
midst  of  his  subordinates  at  Poona,  had  dared  to  express  the 
general  mistrust  which  Lord  Ripon's  experiment  inspired.  In 
the  resolution  of  September  30, 1881,  the  Viceroy  had  written: 
^  In  other  provinces,  such  as  Bombay,  the  committees  previondj 
existing  have  made  great  advances  in  resources  and  efficiencj/ 
It  was  necessary  now  to  qualify  this  approval,  on  which  die 
local  government  seemed  rashly  to  rely.  The  reply  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  October  4,  1882,  which  wis 
published  in  the  official  Gazette,  accordingly  stated  : — 

'  The  GoverDor-Genoral  in  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accept  un- 
reservedly tho  farther  suggestion,  wliich  underlies  the  argument  d 
the  resolution  under  acknowledgment,  that  the  existing  system  in      « 
tho  Bombay  Presidency  is  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode  of  iti      ' 
administration  so  perfect  as  to  make  any  change  undesirable.    It  iii 
indeed,  sufficient  to  read  tho  description  of  tho  President's  powea 
given  by  the  Bombay  Government,  to  see  how  inconsistent  they  a» 
with  anything  like   independent  action  on  the  part   of  the  locil      .* 
bodies.'  ] 

The  reply  of  the  Supreme  Government  went  on  to  say  that  ^ 

Uhere  is  ample  evidence,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coimti7» 
that  it  is  only  by  removing  the  pressure  of  direct  of&cial  interferenoft 
that  the  people  can  be  brought  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  lood- 
matters.' 

The   previous   orders  for  excluding   the  district   officers  fironn-   j 
district  boards  were  therefore  repeated.  * 

The  emphatic  refusal  of  the  Viceroy  to  reconsider  his  deciiiii*  1^ 
placed  the  local  governments  in   a  difficult  position.     In  th» 
Central  Provinces  only  has  the  difficulty  been  temporarily  solved*    ■ 
The  Chief  Commissioner  was  able  to  plead  that  his  districts    7 
were  extremely  backiyard,  and  he  has  accordingly  been  allowed   £■ 
to  modify  the  scheme,  so  as  to  leave  the  local  authorities  10  ^ 
possession  of  ample  powers  of  control.    The  system  is  defective  Je  -=. 
as  the  control  is  to  be  applied  from   the  outside  ;•  and  it  if  | 
universally  admitted  that  the  experiment  will  fail.    But  progrei'  i 
has  been  reported,  and  the  tension  is  relieved  by  the  semblance  ^^^ 
of  acquiescence.     In  Bombay  and  Madras  there  is  a  dead-lodE|  1^^, 
and  no  practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  regards  ninlf 
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ids  has  jet  been  suggested.  In  Bengal  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovernor  is  at  open  issue  with  his  secretary  on  the  subject,  and 
the  scheme  which  has  been  suggested  is  for  the  preisent  hung  up. 
The  NoTtb-Western  Provinces  tinder  the  able  command  of  Sir 
Alfred  Ljall  are  stilJ  considering  the  matter,  bat  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  officials.  In 
'^he  Panjab,  which  is  familiar  ground  to  readers  uf  the  *  Life  of 
X-Kird  Lawrence,'  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable honesty  but  extremely  Radical  views,  gave  an  assent 
to  the  Viceroy's  scheme,  and  referred  it  for  detailed  elaboration 
to  a  committee  of  experts  most  in  favour  with  the  Government 
The  *  Lahore  Commission '  have  unanimously  decided  against 
tlie  elimination  of  the  district  officers.  Thus  in  every  part  of 
India  affairs  have  come  to  a  dead-lock,  which  is  the  talk  of 
«very  bazaar  througluiot  the  country,  and  from  which  nothing 
caji  rescue  the  administration  except  the  retreat  of  the  Supreme 
"Government  or  the  authoritative  interierence  of  Parliament. 

Englishmen  may  well  pause  before  they  decide  to  overrule 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the   Indian  Civil  Service,  to  whose 
opinion   successive   Viceroys    have    deferred,    and    who    are    at 
present    driven    into    an    attitude    of    silent    oppctsition.     The 
points  at  issue  are  extremely  plain.     In  the  first  place,  a  scheme 
of  self-government,  which  rests  upon  the  elimination  of  European 
advice  and  control  and  upon  the  elective  principle,  assumes  the 
existence  of  qualifications  which  do  not  exist,  namely  of  educa- 
tion  and  of  personal    freedom.     It   is  an  axiom  that   primary 
education  is  not  only   the  shield  of  the  poor  in   the   days  of 
government  by  fixed  rules  of  law,  but  also  the  only  instrument 
"Of  progress  in  the  direction  of  self-government.     The  principle 
Of  political  education  presupposes  that  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion have  been  enfranchised  from  gross  ignorance  and  the  bonds 
of  caste,  and  have  attained  that  elementary  knowledg-e  which  is 
tte   first  condition  of  self-defence   and   self-help,      Y  et  no  one 
<^^n   pretend  that  this   fust  condition  has  yet  been  realized  in 
-^ridia.    Neither  the  Kep<jrt  of  the  Education  Commission,  which 
*%   now  being  prepared  by  a  Committee   at   Simla^  nor  the  full 
'Census  Report,  is  yet  before  the  public.     But  from  the  provincial 
fteports  on  Klducation,  and  from  Parliamentary  papers  which 
fc^ave  been  published,  we  find  that  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population  is  at  school.     If  we  add  all  tbe  children  at  school 
t:o  all   those  which    are  just  able  to  read  and  write  their  own 
Barnes,  we  shall  still  find  that  in  every  province,  except  Madras 
^Uid  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate  classes  to  the  whole 
population  exceeds  90  per  cent.      In  tbe  Panjab  it  is  94,  and 
io  Madras,  which  is  the  most  educated  province  of  India,  it  is 

S  2  86  per- 
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86  per  cent.  We  need  not  contrast  these  figures  with  those  c 
any  European  State,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  commo 
sense  of  English  opinion  the  wide  gulf  of  crass  ignorance  whici 
must  be  bridged  before  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  whol 
Indian  population  can  protect  their  own  interests.  But  it  ii 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whereas  90  per  cent  of  the  male 
population  of  the  Brahman  caste,  of  the  Parsees,  and  of  the 
European  and  Eurasian  community,  are  educated,  the  low  castes 
and  aboriginal  races  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  the  proportioo 
of  the  great  agricultural  community  who  can  read  or  write  if 
very  small.  The  whole  power  which  education  confers  is  there- 
fore vested  in  one  Hindu  caste,  and  that  caste  is  notoriously 
intolerant  of  the  rights  of  others.  A  less  promising  field  for 
the  surrender  of  British  supervision  and  of  the  leaven  of  Bridih 
moral  tone  surely  never  presented  itself. 

The  general  ignorance  is  the  first  difficulty,  the  tenacity  of 
caste  is  the  second.  The  Hindus  number  188,000,000,  of  whom 
not  14,000,000  are  Brahmans.  The  aboriginal  races,  numbering 
7,000,000  on  the  narrowest  acceptation  of  the  term  *  aboriginal,' 
have  hardly  entered  the  federation  of  civilized  communities. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  50  millions  of  Mahometans  are  con- 
gregated in  three  provinces,  which  occupy  but  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  country.  Thus  over  ninety  thousand  squaie 
miles  Hinduism  holds  undisputed  sway.  Caste  has  not  lost  its 
grip  over  the  Hindu  community.  The  disintegrating  forces  of 
railways,  English  laws,  and  commerce,  have  apparently  weakened 
the  structure  of  Indian  society.  But  the  pliability  of  Hinduism, 
and  its  extraordinary  power  of  assimilating  the  forces  that 
threaten  it,  have  saved  the  system  from  destruction.  The 
claims  of  the  minority  of  Brahmans  to  tyrannize  over  othci 
castes,  to  refuse  to  them  education  and  power,  have  not  abated 
one  jot.  In  the  Hindu  provinces  more  than  90  per  cent  ol 
Government  appointments  are  held  by  Brahmans.  The  pres* 
is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  History  must  be  re-written, 
and  the  testimony  of  every  Anglo-Indian  is  false,  if  the  Brah- 
mans are  cordially  attached  to  our  rule.  In  short,  our  work  in 
India  is  that  of  a  belligerent  civilization,  defending  the  masses 
against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  sacerdotal  class,  who  left 
India  as  we  found  it — a  land  of  disorder  and  oppression — ana 
who  have  secretly  opposed  every  reform  that  we  have  intro- 
duced. Whilst  society  is  thus  constituted,  and  whilst  the 
masses  are  still  uneducated,  Lord  Ripon  asks  the  responsiUc 
district  officers  to  retire  from  the  local  administration,  and  te 
hand  over  the  members  of  local  boards  to  the  terrors  of  excom* 
munication  and  to  the  unchallenged  control  of  the  Brahmans. 
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Hire  are  not  surprised  at  the  exultation  which  the  Viceroy's 

^ftposal   has   occasioned  in  the  BrahuiaQ  press  of  India*     But 

ttere  arc  other  rocks  ahead.      We  pass  over  the  danger,  already 

tnceil  at,  of  creating  a  network  of  organization  throughout 
Empire,  and  pkicing  the  administrative  control  io  the  hands 
a  disaffected  class.  We  refer  now  to  certain  economic 
iiQ^ers,  to  which  all  classes  of  Indian  society  are  equally  liable. 
Mere  is  a  strong  tendency  amongst  Asiatics  to  avoit!  direct 
vatioo,  and  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
articles  of  commerce.  By  this  means  the  upper  classes  save 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  masses.  A  common  develop- 
ment of  this  tendency  is  the  imposition  of  town-duties,  nominally 
oiled  octro],  but  in  reality  transit-duties.  It  was  only  lately 
thit  Manchester  realized  the  danger  which,  from  this  cause, 
threatened  our  cotton  and  iron  trades  with  India.  The  Viceroy 
tas  compelled  to  interfere,  and  he  ordered  a  general  revision  of 
laiuiicipai  taxation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system 
of  refunds,  in  order  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  which 
only  filters  down  to  the  masses  through  the  municipal  centres. 
Another  danger,  into  which  native  boards  fall,  is  that  of 
mlecting  or  opposing  sanitary  measures.  Yet  imperfect 
^Bnage  and  the  pollutirm  of  water-supplies  kill  annually  more 
^rople  in  India  than  war  and  famine  combined.  All  the  great 
rivers  in  India  are  worshipped,  and  the  Brahmans  claim  the  right 
of  bathing  and  washing  their  clothes  in  them.  The  water  gets 
polluted,  and  the  other  castes  who  are  compelled  to  draw  their 
drinking  water  below  the  polluted  source  carry  home  cholera 

I i  disease.  These  are  no  idle  alarms.  They  are  part  of  the 
Dtions  of  native  administration  against  which  our  civiliza- 
n  is  at  war,  and  the  elimination  of  official  advice  and  control 
means  a  general  surrender  of  the  functions  of  government. 
Lord  Ripon^s   measure   not  only  assumes  a  condition  of  society 

(ch  does  not  exist,  but  it  is  opposed  to  every  maxim  that  has 
El  acted  upon  since  our  rule  took  definite  shape.  It  is  for 
rlishmen  to  decide  whether  the  new  departure  is  justified, 
*hen  it  casts  a  slur  upon  the  past,  and  embarks  the  British 
^  ment,  who  are  but  trustees  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 

ion  of  India,  upon  a  destructive  and  revolutionary  policy 
or  the  future. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Viceroy,  in  his  policy  of  extending 
elf-govemment,  acted  independently  of  local  official  opinion. 
le  remarked  indeed  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  that 
ample  evidence  before  the  (joverniiient  of  India  coming  from 
J  parts  of  the  country '  was  opposed  to  the  official  condemna- 
oa   of   his  scheme.     But  we  have  gauged    the  value    of   the 

native 
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native  press,  and  indicated  the  grounds  of  the  warm  approva] 
accorded  by  the  organs  of  the  educated  minorities  and  of  the 
sacerdotal  orders.  The  pendulum  was  now  to  swing  back  again 
with  the  force  of  reaction.  His  next  measure  of  symmetrical 
reform  was  to  be  ^  based  on  the  universal  consensus  of  opinioa 
in  its  favour  recorded  by  the  local  governments.'  How  that 
opinion  was  obtained  will  presently  be  seen. 

This  measure  is  ^The  Indian  Criminal  Procedure  Amend- 
ment Bill,'  commonly  called  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  justice  is  more  valuable  to  society  than  the 
grandest  constitution.  The  European  and  Eurasian  com* 
munity  of  India,  who  speak  English,  exceed  200,000.  Bat, 
though  numerically  weak,  they  constitute  a  most  important 
element  in  Indian  politics.  Their  education  and  natural  force 
of  character  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  <rf 
events.  They  are  also  the  channel  through  which  the  madi-^ 
needed  capital  flows,  into  India  and  is  applied  to  productiTe 
enterprise.  Whether  the  subject  be  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  race  or  of  capital,  it  has  always  been  considered 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  keep  up  the  confidence 
of  Englishmen  and  their  descendants  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  Procedure  Code,  Act  X.  of  1872, 
came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1873,  but  it  was  elaborated 
during  Lord  Mayo's  term  of  office.  It  bore  the  impress  of  hU 
political  sagacity  and  his  spirit  of  compromise.  Under  its 
provisions,  all  the  Queen's  subjects  bom,  domiciled,  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  chief  colonies,  and  their 
legitimate  children,  or  grand-children,  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  were  themselvci 
British  subjects.  Their  right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  was 
reserved.  In  the  Presidency-towns,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  could  be  promptly  applied,  and  where  the  force  of 
public  opinion  afforded  full  guarantees  against  injustice,  native 
magistrates  were  empowered  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
European  criminals.  The  number  of  Europeans  or  Eurasians, 
who  are  annually  brought  up  before  the  up-country  courts,  is 
naturally  small,  but  the  privilege  of  trial  by  the  European 
magistrates  has  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  whole  community. 
No  complaint  was  ever  raised  by  the  natives  of  India  against 
the  rights  of  Europeans  in  this  matter,  until  Lord  Ripon's 
injudicious  measure  stirred  up  class  animosity  and  gave  free 
rein  to  the  embittered  passions  of  the  native  press.  Personal 
privilege  is  the  basis  of  Indian  law.  Certain  native  noblemen 
of  high  rank  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  civil  courts. 
Persons  of  position,  and  ladies,  who  do  not  appear  in  public, 

are 
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'  exempt  ttom  attendance  in  a  criminal  court  to  give  evklence. 

Mindus,  Parsees,  and  Mahometans,  have  their  separate  laws  as 

tA>    inheritance,  succession,  and  matrimony.     Thus  the  common 

sentiment  of  India  has  acquiesced   naturally  in  the    privilege 

dicrished  by  Europeans  that  tliey  should  be  tried  by  Europeans. 

Circumstances  compelled  Government  to  amend  the  Act  of 

1872  ;  and  the  new  law,  which  was  passed  last  year  and  came 

into    operation   this  year,  re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  old 

I0.W    applicable    to    Europeans,       Suddenly,  in  February    last, 

^irithout  any  public  warning,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 

Chambers  of  Commerce  or  to  the  other  recog^nized  org^ans  of  public 

opinion,  a  Bill  was  introduced   into  the  Legislative  Assembly 

for  amending  the  Act  which  bad   become   law  in  the  previous 

month.     The  European   community  awaited   w^ith   impatience, 

l^vit  with  quiet  dipnty,    a    further  exposition  of   the   grounds 

iripon  which  Lord  Ripon  bad  decided  to  legislate  in   such   bot 

liaste.     The  new  Bill  proposed  to  confer  jurisdiction  over  them 

upon  all  district  magistrates  and  sessions  judges,  whether  they 

^wrere  native  or  European,      The  district  magistrate,  it  must  be 

uinderstood,  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  each  district.     The   Bill 

a.  I  so  gave  power  to    local    governments  to    invest  with   similar 

n^uthority  any  other  native  civilian,  whether  appointed  by  public 

ccimpctilion  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  Governor  s  patronage  under 

ctie  statutory  rules,  and   also  upon  Assistant  Commissioners  in 

non-regulation  provinces,  and  on  cantonment  magistrates.     If 

ttie  Bill  became  law*,  two  covenanted  civil  servants  only  would 

-itt mediately  possess  the  new  powers  as  a  matter  of  right,  five 

^^ore  would   probably  come   into   the  powers   in  the   next  ten 

J^^ars;     but    the    permissive    sections    would    enable    the    local 

governments  to  invest  hundreds  of  magistrates,  not  belonging  to 

^^e  Civil  Service,  with  similar  powders. 

Such  w^as  the  comprehensive  measure  suddenly  launched  on 
^^^  sea  of  Indian  politics,  which  was  already  stormy;  and  it  pro- 
^ticed  such  an  outburst  of  indignation  as  has  rarely  been  wit- 
^^ssed.     The  indignation  gathered  force  when  the  secret  history 
*^f  the  measure  began  to  be  unfolded,  and  the  *  universal  con- 
^^iisus  of  opinion'  proved  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
roy's  lieutenants,  unsupported  by  any  reference  to  the  sentiments 
^*f   the  community  whose  rights  were  threatened.     Sir  Charles 
-^itchlson,  who  had  supported  the  self-government  scheme,  was 
*^en  ready  to  go  further  than  his  patron  in  this  fresh  measure, 
I^ut  the  independent  governments  of  iMatlras  and  Bombay  w^ere 
iltiOTe  cautious.     The  Bombay  Government  limited  their  support 
►  to  the  entrusting  of  the  new  powers  to  members  of  the  covenanted 
.  *^ivU  service,  who  had  attained  the  position  of  a  district  magis- 
trate 
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trate  or  a  sessions  judge.     The  Madras  Government  was  evenlji 
divided,  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  foresaw  rocks  ahead.     He  wrote, 
^It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  a  question  was  raised  now  which 
affects  so  few  people ;  but  I  see  no  answer  to  the  claim  made  bj 
Mr.  Gupta,  which  is  logically  defensible.     It  may  be  that  to 
admit  that  claim  may  wake  up  bad  passions  which  are  now 
slumbering ;  but  I  trust  this  will  not  be  so.'     But  the  Madras 
Government   limited   its  recommendation   to  the  case  of  the 
covenanted  native   civilian.      So  did   Sir  Alfred   Lyall,  who 
further   qualified  his  recommendation  of  the   appointment  of 
native  members  of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service  to  the  Justiceship 
of  the  Peace  by  the  words,  *  provided  they  have  proved  their 
fitness  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction.'     Such  were  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  governments ;  but  it  was  observed  that  not  one  of 
them  had  been  invited  to  consult  non-official  opinion.     Their 
opinion  also  had  been  invited  on  the  proposal  to  invest  covenanted 
civilians  of  a  certain  rank  with  jurisdiction,  whilst  the  Bill 
which    claimed '  to    be    based    on    a    universal   consensus  o( 
opinion   opened   the   door,   at   the   discretion   of   Sir   Charles 
Aitchison    and   other  local    Governors,   to   a   far  wider  class. 
Lastly,  the   unusual   tone   of  the   reference  to  the   provincial 
governments   excited  mistrust       Whilst    inviting   an   opinion 
Lord  Ripon   had   expressed  his  own,  and  there  were  special 
reasons  in  the  existing  state  of  relations  between  the  local  and 
Supreme  Government  which  gave  significance  to  a  course  so 
unprecedented    in   official    correspondence.     The   letter,   dated 
April  28,  1882,  contained  this  clause  :  — 

'  It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  a  native  member  of  the  Civil  Se^ 
vice,  holding  the  position  of  a  district  magistrate  or  sessions  judge, 
should  be  debarred  from  taking  np  cases  which  his  Eoropeon 
assistants  may  try,  and  of  which  he  himself  if  appointed  Presidency 
Magistrate  would  have  full  power  to  dispose.' 

The  debate  which  took  place  when  the  Bill  came  before  the 
Council  intensified  the  excitement.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  the  responsible  ruler  of  a  province  containing  69 J 
millions,  in  which  British  private  enterprise  had  sunk  100 
millions  of  capital  in  indigo,  tea,  sugar,  jute,  and  other  industries, 
opposed  the  measure,  on  which  his  opinion  had  never  been  asked. 
His  words,  coming  from  a  public  servant  who  had  served  in  India 
since  1850  and  had  only  lately  left  the  Viceroy's  council,  were 
ominous.     He  said  : — 

*  My  Lord,  I  do  feel  that  in  the  whole  of  my  experience  of  India 
this  is  without  mistake  the  strongest,  the  most  united,  and  the  most 
unanimous  expression  of  public  discontent  that  I  have  ever  known, 

Ibelieyc 
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I    tjelieve  tliot  lEe  last  stage  tviU  bo  wofkg  than  the  first,  and  if  an; 
o:x3L«  entertains  tlio  idea  that  this  is  a  transient  or  evanescent  ontburs 
oif"     feelings  I  believe  that  eventa  will  falsify  that  anticipation. 
^»"Ould  therefore  urge  that  the  Bill  he  withdiavra.' 

Unfortunately  this  sensible  advice  was  not  accepted »     Withii 

a.       few  hours  after  the   debate  the  Viceroy   left   his  capital  fo: 

Simla,  and^  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  left  India  *  t< 

sii^imer  in  agitation,'     His  Excellency's  speech  in  Council,  ai 

r*^  jiorted  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers  which  the  post  brought  t< 

^^■ngland,  supplied  the  intervening  links  in  the  history  of  thii 

e^3ttraordinary  measure.      One  of  tlie  Viceroy's  late  colleagues 

Six  Jotendro  iMohun  Tagore,  lately  a  member  of  the  Legislati^'i 

Asseinblv,  happened  to  be  related  to  one  of  the  two  nati\^e  civi 

S€^rvants  who  would  ficquire  jurisdiction  under  the  Bill      Hii 

s-olicitudc  for  tlie  dignity  of  his   bouse,   which  he  considcret 

t?«^ould    be   promoted   by  the   investiture  of   his  kinsman   witt 

po^vers  over  Europeans,   had  inspired  the  Native  Jurisdictioi 

Bill.        The    plea    of    administrative    necessity    was    a    flimsj 

Pretence,   which   was   withdrawn  in  the  course  of  debate.     Ii 

'•*'as  admitted  that  no  complaint  on  the  subject  had  ever  beer 

****dressed   to  the  Supreme  Government,   and   that  thcjudicia' 

'^^achinery  for  the  trial  of  Europeans  was  more  than  sufficient  foi 

"^hc  task  of  trying  the  rare  cases  which  occasionally  came  befori 

ttie  courts  outside  the  limits  of  the  cantonments.     In  short,  thi 

A^  40eroy  had  deliberately  sacrificed  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 

*-Uropean  community  for  a  mere  idea. 

_Xhc  three  practical  issues  involved  in  the  Criminal  Procetlure 
^"*U   are  very  simple  ;  nor  are  they  difficult  to  decide,  excepi 
J?^ten   they  are  obscured  by  invincible  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
-^he  trial  of  all  classes^Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  natives — hy 
*^Wropean  magistrates,   works  well,   gives  general   satisfaction^ 
*M3(1  is  singularly  free  from  the  abuses  to  which  it  might  seem 
-liable    from    the  infirmities    of   human   nature*      The  trial  ol 
*^ stives  by  natives  is  a  privilege  not  only  uncalled  for  by  them- 
^^Ives,  but  a  more  than  doubtful  boon,  which  they  know  to  be 
r*^Ught  with  danger.     The  trial  of  Europeans  and  Eurasiani 
^J?"    native    magistrates    is    pregnant    with    well-known    germs 
*^*    the   grossest  injustice,   and    would   prove    one   of   the  most 
^^Hlous  experiments  ever  made,  without  any  ground  of  a  prac- 
^^<^l  grievance  to  be  remedied.    The  prt»positions  which  we  thus 
X*lainly  state  are  to  be  tested  by  the  real  conditions  of  Indian 
*^Ciety,  of  which  few  who  debate  the  question  on  party  grounds 
*^^ve  any  exact  knowledge.     How  many,  for  example,  of  those 
^uo  are  discussing  the  present  crisis  as  a  parly  question,  in  and 
^^t  of  Parliameol,  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  European  popula- 
tion 
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tion  of  India,  except  soldiers,  civil  servants,  and  missionaries?' 
Of  course,  India  can  never  become  a  British  colony,  but  there 
is  in  it  a  body  of  European  colonists — planters,  mill-owners^ 
proprietors  of  mines,  tea-gardens,  and  so  forth — men  who  are 
risking  their  all  to  promote  industry  and  enterprise  of  all  kindly 
on  which  the  natives  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  energy  ta. 
embark — the  pioneers  of  those    improvements  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  India  depends.     Is  the  security  of  these  country- 
men of  ours  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  and  their  lives,  liberties^ 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  enterprise,  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  native  magistrates,  whose  unfitness  for  the  trust  can  be 
demonstrated  ?     Are  they  alone  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  their  peers,  which  is  the  heritage  of   all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown,  from  the  highest  noble  to  the  remotest  settler    i 
who  is  protected  by  *  capitulations '  ?     They  are  beset  by  snaref 
from   the  jealousy,  intrigue,  and  hate  of  native  rajahs,  land- 
owners, and  other  foes  and  rivals.     The  usual  weapons  of  this 
warfare  are  false  charges,  supported  by  gross  perjury,  and  got  ^    " 
with  an  ingenuity  often  marvellous.     If  in  an  isolated  localitj, 
where  there  is  no  press  nor  public  opinion,  a  charge  of  this  kind 
is  got  up  by  the  native  faction  against  a  European,  whatever 
may  be  his  class  or  station,  he  would  have  no  chance  of  justice 
or  safety  with  a  native  judge.     A  native  dare  not,  except  in 
the  Presidency  towns,  go  against  his  caste,  his  interests,  and 
his  people. 

That  this  is  no  imaginary  danger  will  be  conceded  by  all  who 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  and  was  pointed  out  to  the  Government  by  Sir  Stewart 
Bayley  in  the  debate  of  March  9  : — 

'  There  is  another  aspect,'  he  said,  *  to  the  case  of  the  oppootiop 
which  I  think  deserves  most  attentive  consideration,  and  this  ift 
the  real  danger  which  the  isolated  European  living  in  the  Mofossil 
runs  from  having  false  cases  trumped  up  against  him.  It  is  right 
that  I  should  state  publicly  that  this  danger  is  a  very  real  and  a  very 
serious  one,  for  probably  no  member  of  the  Council  has  had  th» 
same  experience  as  I  have  of  the  lives  led  by  planters  in  the 
Mofussil.  My  own  experience  has  given  me  a  strong  feeling  on  to 
matter,  and  any  one  who  knows  the  extreme  bitterness  witii  whicB 
disputes  about  land  are  fought  out  in  the  Mofussil,  and  the  unscmpfl- 
lous  methods  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  conducting  these  disputes 
before  the  Court — methods  to  which  a  planter  cannot  have  recourflo— 
will  understand  how  precarious  his  position  may  become,  and  how 
essential  to  him  it  is  that  the  law  should  be  well  and  wisely 
administered.' 

Let  us  not  fear  to  face  the  truth  about  the  crisis  in  India. 
The  warning  uttered  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  on 

March 
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March  9  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  The  agi- 
tation has  become  more  widespread  and  intense.  If  there  is 
an  occasional  calm,  it  is  the  calm  of  the  centre  of  a  cyclone. 
We  need  no  further  proof  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
delay.  Every  hour  that  the  present  crisis  lasts  throws  back 
t*^e  Intimate  aspirations  of  the  native  populations  by  whole 
years,  A  reaction  is  inevitable,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
'^^tiyes,  as  much  as  of  the  European  community,  public  opinion 
^t  borne  should  insist  upon  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  Viceroy 
**'C3m  an  untenable  position. 

The   future   historian   will  find  it  difficult   to   explain   the 
^^irange  inconsistencies  of  Lord  Ripon's   Indian  career.     His 
^^lancial  administration  has  been  successful.     The  abandonment 
^^^the  customs  duties  suggested  to  the  Indian  community  a  some- 
^^^lat  too  ready  deference  to  English  agitation  ;  but  the  reduction 
^^^the  salt  duties,  and  the  improvements  effected  in  the  accounts 
^^^id  in  the  provincial  assignments,  have  undoubtedly  strengthened 
^  Vie  position  of  the  Indian  Exchequer.    In  this  important  depart- 
■^^^rient  of  his  administration  the  Viceroy  has  won  and  deserved 
^^^«dit.     But  the  two  great  measures,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
>  ^hibit  a  reckless  departure  from  the  sound  traditions  of  the  past. 
C7he  elimination  of  the  district  officers  from  the  internal  adminis- 
-:xation  of  the  country  boards  would  paralyse  the  Executive  in 
x^mes  of  trouble  or  famine,  and  in  times  of  quiet  would  arrest  pro- 
gress.   If  the  measure  is  persisted  in,  it  will  throw  back  the  history 
^f  India  by  centuries.    It  may  be  urged  that  between  the  develop- 
snent  of  Lord  Mayo's  policy  and  Lord  Ripon's  departure  of  May 
L8,  1882,  there  is  but  a  difference  of  degree,  but  the  chasm  is  so 
^de  that  it  separates  statesmanship  from  folly.     The  history  of 
:>lie  Native  Jurisdiction  Bill  illustrates  at  every  step  the  danger 
»f  confusing  practical  politics  with  sentimental  administration. 
Until  the  Viceroy  endorsed  the  illogical  sentiment,  that  the  right 
-^^ested  in   European    magistrates  to    try  a  European    criminal 
^LJinplied  a  stigma  upon  the  native  magistracy,  no  such  notion 
^^^er  entered  the  head  either  of  an  Englishman  or  of  a  sensible 
"^^stive.     Political  institutions  are  not  even  rough-hewn,  much 
l^ss  shaped,  in  a  Utopian  workshop,  but  arc  the  result  of  the 
S[f<mth  of  society,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  its  inheriti^d  institu- 
tions to  the  growing  wants  of  the  community.     No  administra- 
'tire  inconvenience  has  resulted  from   the  trial   of  a  score  of 
foreign  prisoners  by  the  hundreds  of  Europiran  courts  which 
we  have  established   in   India.     The   English  community  had 
confidence   in   the  justice    administered    by  such    courts,  and 
It  is  almost  insanity  to  sacrifice  that  sense  of  confidence  to  a 
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piece  of  logical  sentiment,  or  to  the  vanity  of  a  janior  native 
civilian.    It  has  been  pleaded  by  the  Viceroy  himself,  in  defence 
of  the  second  measure,  that  he  never  foresaw   the  opposition 
which  it  would  encounter.     Such  a  confession  is  creditable  to 
his  honesty,  but  not  to  his  sagacity.     It  can  only  enhance  the 
general  mistrust  and  alarm  which  the  Bill  has  excited.    When  wa 
enquire  what  justification  existed  for  arousing  such  discontent^ 
we  are  met  by  an  answer  which  is  far  from  satisfactory.     We 
are  told  that  it  gratified  the  native  press.     Can  it  be  possible 
that  this  explanation  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  policj 
pursued   by  Lord   Ripon   in  connection  with   the  two  grett 
measures  which  we  have  reviewed  ?     Was  *  the  ample  evidenoB 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,'  which  impelled  the  Vios* 
roy  in  t^ie  direction  of  his  self-government  scheme,  supplied 
from  that  source  ?     Was  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  Vicero/l 
Hindu  colleague,  that  his  Bombay  kinsman  should  be  empoiP 
ered  to  try  Europeans,  a  sufficient  motive  for  attacking  the 
privileges  of  European  settlers,  and  scaring  capital  from  tbe 
country  ? 

We  are  puzzled  otherwise  to  account  for  measures  so  opposed 
to  past  experience  and  universally  denounced  by  public  opinion. 
If  these  are  the  voices  which  have  lured  Lord  Ripon  on  hii 
dangerous  voyage,  we  must  enquire  upon  what  foundations  the 
new  Indian  policy  is  built.  With  a  few  rare  and  honourable 
exceptions,  the  Hindu  press  of  India  is  a  press  which  defendf 
caste,  and  in  the  same  breath  attacks  anomalies.  It  speab 
in  the  voice  of  the  ryots  and  the  masses,  and  at  the  same 
moment  opposes  every  Bill  which,  like  the  Deccan  Rjoti 
Act,  is  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivators  agaonit 
the  usurer  or  rack-renter.  It  professes  loyalty,  and  suggest! 
rebellion.  It  repeats  the  Shibboleths  of  Reform,  and  de- 
nounces every  improvement  in  finance  or  administration. 
It  boasts  of  the  intellectual  advance  of  Indian  society,  and 
denies  to  the  lower  orders  even  the  right  of  elementary 
education,  or  of  social  contact  with  the  twice-born  castes. 
It  is  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  the  organ  of  discontented  Brahmans 
who  have  lost  or  failed  to  secure  appointments,  and  the 
voice  of  sedition.  No  service  would  be  rendered  to  India 
by  translating  and  publishing  the  venom  of  its  utterances.  Bat 
a  few  specimens,  taken  at  random,  will  illustrate  its  character. 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  described  as  *  the  author  of  Draconian 
laws  which  bore  the  natural  fruit  of  Lord  M ayo's  assassination 
and  that  of  Chief  Justice  Norman.'  The  English  settlers  aie 
held  up  to  the  people  of  India  as  *  cruel  plunderers  who  suck 
the  life-blood  of  the  ryots.'   The  missionaries  are  *  wild  fanatics ; 

and 
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id  the  Eurasians  are  ^  Helots  who  deserve  no  privileges.'  The 
ofiBcials  are  ^enemies  of  freedom  and  unjust  judges.'  The 
Indian  populations  are  reminded  that  they  far  outnumber  the 
Eluropean  community,  and  that  the  ^  great  revolution  of  1857 
was  a  vindication  of  their  rights,  which  wrested  from  their 
conquerors  a  brief  interlude  from  tyranny.'  It  is  urged  that 
ti^e  loyalty  of  the  masses  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  rule, 
^M^d  that  *  the  future  of  India  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.' 

The  issue  which  English  public  opinion  must  decide  is  the 

simple  question,  whether  we  are  to  rule  India  in  the  interests  of 

'the  yast  population,  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  noisy  minority.    If 

it  is  our  duty  to  lift  ideas  out  of  the  groove  which  centuries  of 

the  tyrannical  rule  of  caste  and  Brahmanism  have  cut  for  Indian 

society,  we  must  not  descend  to  the  level  of  the  Hindu  press. 

I^he  English  o£5cers,  whose  moral  tone  can  alone  apply  a  lever 

to  the  administration,  are  scattered  and  few  in  numbers.     We 

^^sumot  afford  the  loss  of  power  involved  in  their  exclusion  from 

^be    scheme   of  self-government.      Our    brave   acceptance   of 

^"responsibility,  and  faith  in  the  mission  entrusted  to  us,  have 

'iciade  our  Indian  Empire  a  monument  of  British  energy  and 

^^If-derotion.     The  time  has  now  anived  when   Englishmen 

^■lust  decide  whether  the  continuity  of  a  grand  and  successful 

policy  is  to  be  interrupted.    We  have  no  doubt  what  the  verdict 

^^f  public  opinion  will  be  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  critical 

situation  of  Indian  affairs  admits  of  no  delay,  and  that  it  is 

^^eoessary  for  Parliament  to  take  effective   steps  to   bind  the 

^^ioeroy  to  a  course  of  action  more  consistent   with   British 

-'-^stincts  and  tradition. 
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Art.    IX. — 1.    Circulars  of  the  National  Reform  Union, 
Birmingham,  1883. 

2.  The  John  Bright  Celebration.     London,  1883. 

3.  Speeches  at  the  Cobden  Club  Dinner^  July  1883. 

IN  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Ministry  will  hare  com- 
pleted its  legislative  work  for  1883.  We  know  abeadj 
pretty  nearly  what  it  will  offer  to  the  public  as  the  result  of 
eight  months'  labour  and  talk,  and  its  friends  are  evidently  not 
without  some  gloomy  presentiments  concerning  the  receptioa 
that  its  offering  will  meet  with.  Everybody  can  see,  withmit 
the  aid  of  political  interpreters,  that  scarcely  anything  has  been 
done  which  the  nation  were  led  to  expect,  and  that  the  Ministiy 
has  muddled  public  business  as  no  Ministry  ever  muddled 
business  before.  Fruitless  discussions  have  been  provoked; 
one  false  step  after  another  has  been  taken,  and,  whether  in 
taking  it  or  retracing  it,  much  time  has  necessarily  been  lost; 
measures  have  been  brought  forward  in  hot  haste  only  to  be 
dropped  ;  promises  have  been  made  which  every  practical  man 
must  have  foreseen  could  not  be  kept ;  and  the  only  expedient 
which  now  occurs  to  the  Government  to  get  its  blunders  con- 
doned is  to  throw  the  blame  of  them  all  upon  the  Conservative 
Party.  The  projects  which  the  country  was  told  to  regard  as 
of  the  very  first  importance  have  been  laid  aside,  or  never  taken 
up.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a  new  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but 
that  is  a  measure  which  many  men  of  business  regard  with 
considerable  distrust,  believing  that  it  will  give  rise  to  quite  as 
many  evils  as  it  will  destroy,  and  that  there  are  possibilities  of 
jobbery  opened  up  under  its  various  provisions,  which  will  by- 
and-by  produce  no  slight  astonishment  in  the  commercial 
world.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
this  addition  to  the  body  of  our  laws  when  we  have  seen  it 
some  little  time  in  working.  In  any  case,  the  success  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  console  his  colleagues 
for  their  numerous  disappointments.  Bitter  must  be  the  grief 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  over  the  untimely  decease  of  bis 
*  London  Reform '  Bill,  supposing  that  he  really  cared  anything 
for  it,  of  which,  we  admit,  there  is  no  positive  proof.  He  bad 
probably  expended  as  much  pains  upon  the  construction  of  this 
Bill  as  he  generally  does  upon  the  manufacture  of  an  *  epigram/ 
and,  after  all,  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  bring  it  forward. 
There  might  at  least  have  been  a  great  oration,  and  a  leader  or 
two  in  the  '  Times,'  on  the  introduction  of  the  infant  prodigy 
to  the  House,  even  if  afterwards  it  had  to  be  surreptitiously 

dropped 
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dropped  by  the  roadside.     A  massacre  of  the  innocents  we  all 

^'^xjk  forward  to  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  part  of  the  annual 

f*r*j^:ramme  ;  but  t!ie  parents  may  at   least  cunsole   tliemselves 

^'ith  the  proud  thought  that  their  ofl'spring  have  hcen  seen,  and 

I^^^rhaps  admired,  by  the  workK     It  is  diiFerent  when  a  man  is 

^^^Ued  upon  to  take  his  innocent  out  of  sight  and   make  away 

^^''ith  it  in  cokl    blood.     Sir  William   Harcourt,  whose  passion 

*^^r  reform  and  true  Radicalism  is  well  known^  must  have  felt 

^t^is  sacrifice  all  the  more,   because   the  chance  of  reforming 

^■— ondon  does  not  come  to  every  n\an  twice  in  his  life.     But  his 

^^*i>lleagues  are  nearly  all   in    the  same   plisrht.     Tlie  Attorney 

^-^eneral  has  had  to  surrender  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bi!h  after 

"^i ^voting  weeks  of  time  and  attention  to  it.     The  Tenants'  Com- 

^S^^ensation  Bills  are  in  a  precarious  state,  and  the  Criminal  Appeal 

^•3ill  is  not  much  better  off*      It  is  only  natural  iind  reasonable, 

^^liere fore,  that  Ministers  should   begin  to  view  with  apprehen- 

ion  the  approach  of  the  lime  when  they  will   be  asked  to  give 

account  of  their  stewardship* 

There  is  nothing  to  show,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  all  the 

lew   and   improved  appliances  for  the  expeditious  despatch  of 

ublic  business  have   been   in   operatitm.     The  new   Rules  of 

ocedure  were  granted  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  demand,  because 

iC  declared  that  without  tliem   he  could  not  undertake  to  carry 

n  the  business  of  the  nation   in   a  satisfactory  manner.      VVe 

Bust  all  remember  the  immense  importance  he  attached  to  these 

ules ;  every  letter  that  he  wrote,  every  speech  that  he  made, 

full  of  them*     If  a  deputation  w^ent  to  see  him  about  the 

lunday  question,  or  the  cattle  disease,  he  treatecl  it  to  a  long 

"  ;quisition  on  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with  the  new  rules. 

3'or  a  lime,  he  talked  of  nothing  else.     As  soon  as  possible,  the 

:Miew  weapon  was  placed  in  his  hands.     Then  he  discovered  that 

-one  thing  more  was  still  needed.     Upon  being  asked  to  name 

3t,  he  declared  that  it  was  the  principle  of  Devolution.     The 

-caucuses  did  not  quite  understand  him,  but  the  *  mandate  ^  was 

Isiued   for  devolution.     That,  too,  has  been   set  to   work,  and 

«tiil  the  PrLme  Minister  has  to  come  belV>re  the  country  with 

^inpty  hands,  or  with  hands  which   might  almost   as  well  be 

^mpty,  so  little  of  goixl  do  they  contain.     So  far  as  a  somewhat 

l>ewildered  public  are  able  to  judge,  there  have  been  three  or  four 

Parliaments  going  on  at  Westminster  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

^ith  discussions,  resolutions,  amendments,  filling  the  air  from 

^'loniing  till  night,  and  reports  which  overflow  into  the  supple- 

ttients  of  the  newspapers — unless  in  cases  where  the  newspapers 

ttave  deliberately  suppressed  them  altogether.     Thus,  then,  Mr, 

Gladstone  has  had  everything  that  a  Minister  could  desire^ 
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a  large  majority  inside  the  House,  the  popular  voice,  or  what 
answers  for  it,  outside  ;  any  number  of  faithful  *  organs '  in  th^ 
press ;  the  ^  gag '  law,    devolution,  evolution,   all  that  a  ma^ 
most  difficult  to  satisfy  could  demand,  and  certainly  much  mon 
than  either  of  the  Pitts,  or  Canning,  or  Peel,  ever  dreamt  O] 
requiring  as  the   condition  of  managing  the  national  afiain. 
The  Session  of  1883  ought  to  have  been  renowned  in  Parlia- 
mentary annals  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record;  the 
opportunity  could  not  have  been  more  favourable,  for  the  Oppo- 
sition was  weak  and  discouraged,  and,  some  people  even  add, 
disorganized.     The  Premier  had  been  invested  with  something 
very  like  autocratic  powers,  and  once  more  there  was  a  M inistij 
of  '  all  the  talents.'     It  must  be  left  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  adalaton 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  he  is  generally  found  at  the  close  oft 
Session  with  business  more  hopelessly  in  arrear  than  it  was 
when  he  opened  it,  and  with  his  followers  secretly  out  of  heart 
with  themselves  and  their  leader. 

There  may  be  many  different  explanations  offered  of  thi 
curious  circumstance,  but  no  one,  whether  friend  or  foe,  can 
ever  allege  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  deficient  in  energy,  or  in 
the  ambition  to  carry  out  great  projects.  His  schemes  for  the 
future  are  always  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  worthy  of  an 
Oriental  imagination.  We  look  back  with  curiosity,  for  instance^ 
on  the  great  plans  which  filled  his  brain  just  before  he  came 
into  ofSce  on  the  present  occasion.  They  must  have  been 
matured  with  great  care,  for  he  wrote  a  couple  of  magazine 
articles  about  them,  and  perhaps  those  articles  had  their  share 
in  making  him  Prime  Minister  again,  for  the  public  alwajs 
believe  in  bold  promises.  We  would  not,  however,  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  this,  for  we  do  not  see  how  any  man  with  an 
eye  for  facts,  could  doubt  that  the  last  election  was  decided  by 
three  agencies,  and  by  three  alone, — bad  harvests,  the  Irish  vot^ 
and  the  caucus ;  all  the  speeches  and  articles,  and  *  campaigns, 
of  the  whole  period  having  had  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the 
result.  Does  anybody  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Irish  vote, 
which  confessedly  turned  the  scale  in  most  boroughs,  was 
brought  about  by  Irishmen  studying  the  Midlothian  speeches? 
or  that  the  agricultural  vote  in  counties  was  diverted  largely 
from  the  Conservatives  by  rhetorical  declamations  against  the 
wicked  Turks?  People  who  fancy  any  such  thing  can  have  hot 
little  insight  into  the  motives  which  control  the  popular  willf 
especially  under  a  Democratic  franchise.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
assert  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  wonderful  programme  of  1878-9  put 
him  where  he  is,  but  perhaps  it  helped  him,  especially  as  at 
that  time  the  Government  of  the  day  was  devoting  the  greater 

part 
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P^rt  of  its  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
^'^I'wird  and  demanded  that  something  should  be  done  for 
Englishmen.  He  drew  up  a  list  of  two-and-twenty  subjects, 
Qf^on  which  he  considered  legislation  was  needful,  and  a  year  or 
'o  afterwards  he  passed  the  list  under  another  close  scrutiny, 
^^ic]  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  fault  to  be  found 
^v^ith  it  was  that  it  was  too  short.  He  therefore  added  to  it  nine 
K&CMe  *  burning  questions,'  and  the  public  very  naturally  inferred 

' ^fbr  it  is  quick  at  drawing  inferences,  as  no  one  knows  better 

tb^n  Mr.  Gladstone  himself — that  he  would  be  prepared  to  deal 
^v^ith  them  whenever  he  was  given  the  chance.  To  look  back  at 
tlixs  list  is  interesting  now,  although  the  interest  is  of  rather  a 
ix^elancholy  kind,  like  that  which  a  subscriber  to  the  opera  feels 
^^  the  end  of  a  season  when  he  refers  to  the  opening  announce- 
'^^ents,  and  finds  that  all  the  best  operas  have  been  struck  out. 
^"^^  make  up  the  record  complete  from  the  two  manifestoes  *  : — 

*  1.  London  Municipal  Beform  ;  2.  County  Gk)vemment ;  8.  County 

^xwiehise ;  4.  Liquor  Laws ;  5.  Lrish  Borough  Francbiso ;  6.  Irish 

Dxiiversity  Question;   7.   Opium  Eoveuue;   8.  Criminal  Law  Pro- 

^^^^oie ;    9.   Besponsibility  of   Masters   for  Injury  to  Workmen ; 

^O.  Reduction  of  Publio  Expenditure;  11.  Probate  Duty;  12.  Indian 

B^Sjianoe ;  13.  Working  of  the  Home  Government  of  India ;  14.  City 

C^^'cimpanies ;  15.  Burial  Laws ;  16.  Valuation  of  Property ;  17.  Law 

^^^^  the  Medici^   Profession;    18.  Law  of  Eutail  and  Sotilomont; 

^d.  Cknrrupt  Practices   at  Elections;   20.    Expenses  of  Elections; 

^  X..  Beorganization  of  the  Bevenue  Departments ;  22.  The  Currency ; 

3^.  Law  of  Bankruptcy;  24.  Of  Banking;  25.  Of  Distress;  26.  Of 

^^lisrifties  and  Mortmain;  27.  Of  Loans  for  Local  Purposes;  28.  Of 

^^^«me ;     29.    Distribution    as   well  as  Be-distribution    of   Seats ; 

^^>.  Savings    Bank  Finance ;  31.  The  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Irish 

"^  Act. 


And  by  way  of  propitiating  the  influential  interests  which 
light  be  offended  by  omission  from  this  enumeration,  Mr.  Glad- 
one  cleverly  added  an  acknowledgment  of  other  ^  subjects  * — 
Dch  as  the  .  .  .  Church  establishments^^  leaving  his  meaning  to 
!  defined  by  his  readers  in  accordance  with  their  own  hopes  or 
^  '^^^clinations,  and  by   an   adroit   reference   to   a  ^  striking  and 
l^^*3werful  sermon  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.'     These  are  the  lures  by 
'^^^liidi  the  *  masses '  are  attracted,  and  no  one  alive  is  so  skilful 
"^^^^  using  them  as  the  Prime  Minister.     As  for  the  *  list  of  sub- 
S^^'^ts' just  cited,  it  might  be  found  an  instructive  exercise  for 
^^^>ine  one  to  read  it  out  at  the  next  gathering  of  a  Liberal  five 
•^*"  six  hondred.     That  it  could  be  explained  away  by  its  dis- 

*  Daly  as^ned  hj  Hr.  GlacktoDe,  and  pablished  in  tho  *  Ninotocnth  Century/ 
^«I«BBber  1^978  and  August  1879. 
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tingulshed  author  we  do  not  doubt,  but  to  tbe  ordioary  disci jp^     ^ 
who   takes   only   common   English    and   common   sense   as    h^^^ 
guides,  it  must  present  several  very  cniel  difficuUies. 

It    is    quite  evident,  however,  that,   come  what   may,  son*:^^'''^^  h 
reason  must  he  given  to  the  people  for  the  unsatisfactory  staC^^      f 
in  which  business  will   be  left  next  month.     The  more  acti^^""*"^ 
leaders  of   the   party   have    seen    this    necessity   coming   upoi^ 
them  for  some  time  past,  and    they  have  consequently   beec^_"rM 
industriously  casting  about  for  such  a  reason.     At  last  they  lii    ^-  jj*™ 
npon  one  which  few  could   have  imaginctl  without  their  aid.  ^-^» 
and  which,  when  it  was  first  presented,  seemed  a  little  too  pre — "^^^J 
posterous  even  for  Birmingham.     It  was  that  the  Ministry  couli^^  ^*^ 
not  get  through  its  work  because  of  Conservative  *  obstruction.  —  ^\ 
Fortunately,  Mr,  Bright  was  encouraged  to  come  forward  an^:^  ^^ 
repeat  this  cry,  and  it  was  then  found  possible  to  force  som^^-*^^ 
explanation  from  him  in  the  House  of  Com  mans.     There  neve*' 
was  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  man  struggling  in  vain  witU" 
a   charge  which   he  knew   from  the   lirst  was   not  to   be  sub-*" 
stantiated.     He  coukl  give  no  instance  of  deliberate  obstructioiM^ -^^Q" 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  Party.     He  could   not  sustain:  ^^^^| 


his  accusation  by  even  the  smallest  shred  of  proof.  At  Birming 
ham  he  had  used  one  remarkable  expression,  which  we  hop^^r^T*^ 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  spoke  of  the  '  Irish  reb^^-^^el 
party/  and  again  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  r^  oi 
June  he  declared  that  the  object  of  that  particular  party  was  t^  ^ 
'dethrone  the  Queen  from  her  sovereignty  in  Ireland.'  No^^^^oni 
leaving  the  question  of  obstruction  for  a  moment,  let  us  coiy^JQO' 
sider  what  these  words  mean  as  coming  from  Mr.  Bright.  TU  *Th( 
party  which  he  now  denounces  as  rebels,  seeking  to  dethroiM'^i^^oiii 
the  Queen  from  her  sovereignty  in  Ireland — and  we  find  no  fauz-P^-^au* 
with  the  description — is  the  very  party  with  which  Mr.  Brig  '^^^  -gh 
acted  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  1881-82.  It  is  the  party  wi  i  ^^aritfc 
which  his  colleague,  Afn  Chamberlain,  first  negociated  tT^*"  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  of  which  he  said  that  *  the  avow^^^^wed 
objects  of  the  Irish  Land  League  were  perfectly  legal/  ar-^^sanJ 
that  interference  with  it  *  would  have  been  to  have  prevent:*^ -^^<?cf 
reforms,*    and    Hhe    tenants    of  Ireland    would     have    had  «o 

organization   to    fall   back   upon;      The  leaders  of  this   par — '^^y'l 
and   its   followers,   remain    absolutely  the    same    as    when    t^^    ^^^ 
Ministry   of  which   Mr.  Bright    was  a   member  entered    ij^^^^^*^^ 
negociations    with    them — the    *  rebels  *   were    '  to    co-oper-^-^ite  ■ 
cordially  for  the  future  with  the  Liberal  Party  in  forward^^  ^^ 
Liberal  principles ;'  while  the  Ministry  engaged  to  let  Mr.  Pari^  ^^' 
and  his  friends  out  of  prison.     There  was  a  thorough  und-  ^^^^ 
itanding  between  the  Government  and  those  whom  Mr.  Bri^"^^ 
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^^>^B  not  now  hesitate  to  denounce  as  rebels,  and  it  was  an 
^OrJerstandin^  wbkb  obliged  Mr.  Forster  to  implore  bis  late 
c^olleagues  not  to  *  relinquisb  tbe  authority  of  the  law/  and  to 
^^^tuse  to  *  pay  blackmail  to  tbe  law*breakers.'  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  Air*  Forster  had  been  untrue  to  the  Radical  cause 
^^  making  this  appeal,  but  what,  alter  all^  did  his  admission 
^criount  to,  compared  with  Air*  Brigbt's?  Mr.  Forster  con- 
**enined  the  men  wlio  violated  the  law,  but  he  did  not  stigmatize 
the  Irish  party  as  rebels. 

How  long  is  it,  we  may  fairly  ask,  since  AIn  Bright  has  bad 
tuis  detestation    of   rebels,   especially    of    Irish    rebels  ?       Did 
he  attempt  to  stand  by  Air.  Forster  when  all  the  Radical  forces 
^ere  trying  to  hound  him  down  ?    Or  did  lie  see  anything  wrong 
^*i  Lord  Hartington's  support  of  Lord  Dalbousie  at  the  Liverpool 
^lection,  Lord  Dalbousie  having  distinctly  and  openly  sought  the 
alliance  of  tbe  Home  Rulers?     That  was  not  only  a  bid  for  tbe 
^rish  vote  at  Liverpool,  but  all  over  the  country^ — and  it  was  a  suc- 
cessful bid*     The  Irish  everywhere  understood  Lord  Uartington's 
better  to  mean  that  if  the  Liberals  came  into  power  their  de- 
^K^ainds  would  be  conceded,  and  consequently  they  voted  for  the 
J-iberals,  as  was  admitted  at  the  time  by  journals  of  all  shades 
^r  opinion,      'The  Irish  vote/  said  one,*  *  was  cast  against  Lord 
Bcaconsfield's  supporters  in  18H0,  and   it   turned  the  scale   in 
*^vour  of  the  Liberals  in  many  large  towns/     'The  Irish,"   said 
another,  *  in   tbe   English  and  Scotch  constituencies  represent 
^    large,  and  in  many  constituencies  a  vital,  factor  in  the  Liberal 
^Haajority  which  was  polled  in  1880.-     The  nature  of  the  alliance 
ooald  not  have  been  unknown  to  Air.  Bright^  any  more  than  its 
^^fcjects.     He  knew  quite  well  what  the  Irish  wanted,  and  he 
€l«fined  their  wants   at   Birmingham    on    tbe   occasion  of   the 
^'lecent   *  celebration,'     So   far  as  Mr.  Bright  is  concerned,  tbe 
li^ish  alliance  has  answered  its  purpose  ;  he  has  quite  done  with 
it.     And  therefore  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  plain  truth 
a^bout  it.      But  his  disregard  of  the  claims  of  truth  all  through 
t.\\e  Sessions  of  lJ58()-82  is  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous 
l>j  his  recent  admissions.     Why  did  he  ever  consent,  even  lor 
a.  day,  to  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to  a  party  which  be 
Icnew   was  seeking    to    overturn   tbe    authority   of  the   Queen? 
J^aving  done  so,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  decent  if  he 
*^«d  refrained   from   coming  forward   and  publicly  denouncing 
^is  former  allies  as  traitors.     We  cannot  well  be  surprised  that 
t^fce  L^ish  in  the   House,  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  should  have 
displayed  so  much  resentment  towards  him  on  account  of  bis 

•The  *  Times;*  tlie  other   reference  ia   to    the  *  PftU    Mall    Gazette'  of 
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doable-dealing.  It  is  the  course  of  conduct  such* as  he 
pursued  which  is  rapidly  breaking  down  all  faith  in  our  pi 
men,  and  giving  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  woi 
n  statesman  is  only  meant  to  be  taken  at  the  moment,  anc 
a  moment;  that  he  alone,  of  all  men,  has  a  perfect  ri^ 
repudiate  any  word  or  act,  however  solemn  in  its  nature  it 
be,  the  moment  it  stands  in  his  way.  Whether  *  statesmani 
will  be  better  thought  of  in  England  than  it  is  now  when 
new  ideas  are  carried  to  their  complete  development,  ma; 
a  point  open  to  controversy ;  but  it  is  not  open  to  contro? 
that  Mr.  Bright  has  done  his  part  towards  leading  the  yoiu 
generation  to  feel  that  consistency  and  straightforward  det 
are  by  no  means  indispensable  in  a  statesman  ;  that  it  will 
be  imprudent  even  to  regard  them  as  old-fashioned  and  nic 
impediments  to  free  action  and  movement.  Nor  is  there  m 
room  left  for  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that  great  admin 
for  the  Irish  which  Mr.  Bright  has  generally  professed, 
never  more  loudly  than  when  he  was  eager  to  secure  their  ? 
for  his  party. 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Bright  pretends  to  think  of  ^  obst 
tion' — that  it  is  a  new  device  prepared  by  the  Conservat 
and  the  ^  rebels '  for  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
hindrance  of  public  business.  Where,  then,  has  he  been  pai 
his  days  and  nights  during  the  last  few  years  ?  Does  he  n 
read  anything  more  apposite  to  the  moment  than  Bancr 
*  History  of  the  United  States'  and  Young's  *  Night  Thoogl 
Mr.  Bright  would  derive  instruction  of  a  far  higher  value  1 
an  attentive  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings.  We  do 
advise  him  to  begin  with  the  ^  Essay  on  Church  and  State,' 
to  try  a  deliverance  of  a  more  recent  period — in  point  of 
an  article  entitled  the  *  Country  and  the  Government,'  < 
signed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  published  in  the  ^Ninete 
Century'  for  August  1879.  If  Mr.  Bright  had  been  prop 
acquainted  with  this  befoijb  his  recent  ^celebration,'  he  W) 
probably  have  altered  his  tone  a  little  in  reference  to  obst 
tion.  And  there  are  others  beside  Mr.  Bright  whose  r 
may  possibly  be  enlarged  by  an  attentive  perusal  of 
following  passage :  — 

'  The  public  has  lately  heard  much  on  the  subject  of  obfitmotic 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  subject  of  extreme  interest 
questions  raised  by  the  mention  of  it  are  not  so  easily  to  be  disf 
of  as  is  commonly  imagined.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  onl 
than  to  prolong  debate  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  Gk>veRi 
in  its  transaction  of  the  public  business,  or  of  disparaging  the  di] 
of  Parliament.    But  to  prolong  debate  even  by  persistent  leitei 
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on  legi&ktivo  measures  is  not  necessarily  an  outrage,  an  ofience,  or 
CTcn  an  indiscretion.     For,  in  some  cases,  it  is  only  by  tlie  use  of 
this  instrument  ttat  a  small  minority  witli  strong  views  can  draw 
adequate  attention  to  tliose  views.     Adetjnate  attention  means  atten- 
tion proportioned  to  their  renl  value,  or  to  tbe  public  impressions 
*5Qimecteii  with  them,  and  the  inconveniences  which  may  follow  from 
their  being  disregarded.     There   are  abundant  instances  in  which 
obstruction  of  this  kind  has  lod  to  the  removal  of  perilous  or  objec- 
tionable matter  from  legislative  measures^  and  thus  to  tbe  avoidance 
of  great  public  evils.     In  other  cases  obstruction  has  been  freely  and 
Ittgely  practised,  even  by  a  great  party,  with  no  other  apparent 
cfcct  than  that  of  retarding  business,  and  thus  damaging  the  Ad- 
^iiiaistration  of  the  day,  whose  credit  is  always  involved  in  its  effec- 
toal  despatch.     I  refer  especially,  iis  will  at  once  he  understu-od,  to 
the  Army  Purchase  BilL     But  w^itbout  doubt  such  a  party  would,  if 
^aUenged,  indignantly  assert  its  title  to  insist  and  persist  according 
t<#  its  sense  of  the  public  interests  involved^  and  would  defy  the 
accoficr  to  the  proof  of  its  having  gone  beyond  the  measure  of  its 
^iitf  80  defined.     Now,  if  a  great  party  may  obsti-uct,  it  is  hazardouB 
toiward  a  narrower  discretion  to  a  small  one;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
fe  class  of  cases  where  the  jmity  is  small,  and  the  conviction  strong, 
^t  the  best  instances  of  warrantable  obstruction  might  be  found « 
^ere  the  party  is  large  it  has  ample  means  of  procuring  for  its 
"^ws  a  sufficient  consideration^  inasmuch  as  large  it  could  not  be 
^ess  those  views  had  already  met  with  very  general  attention,  and 
^  it  is  to  supply  a  lack  of  attention  that  persistent  debate  may  most 
f  suitably  be  used.     The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that 
^*  is  not  wise  to  make  formal  charges  of  obstruction,  unless  there  are 
^ho  means   of  effectually  dealing  with  the  offence ;    and  that  the 
^'Senxsa  hardly  can  be  so  dealt  with  in  cases  where  the  subject  io 
?^bal©  is  wide,  and  of  real  public  moment ;  still  less  in  a  case  whore 
^^  is  one  on  which  the  public  has  lively  susceptibilities  marshalled  on 
'•^Je  side  of  the  obstructor:  least  of  all,  where  he  can  show  that  by 
r^  tenacity  he  has  been  enabled  to  modify  the  action  of  the  OoYem- 
**>ent  and  the  provisions  of  the  law/ 

A  peculiar  value  must  be  attached  to  this  little  homily  on 

'^Vi  struct  ion,  for  it  comes  from  the  gretitest  living  authority  on 

a^riiamentary  usages,  and   it  derives  additional  force  from  the 

^ct   that,  at  the  time   it  was  written,  the  Radical  leaders  were 

crtively  engaged  in  carrying  out  an  organized  system  of  obstruc- 

*  on,  concerted  with  the  Irisli  *  rebels.'     No  two  men  were  more 

t-ominent  in  this  work,   in   the  Sessions  of  187 8-1^,  than  Mr. 

tfcamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.     These  are  facts  which  it 

^^    highly    important   to   remember  now,   because  the  Radical 

cimipaign  '  for  the  winter  is  clearly  to  be  based  on  the  charge 

^f  obstruction,  aod  we  strongly   recommend   the  Conservative 

I*^rty  not  to  despise  or  disregard  it   on  the   ground  that  it  is 

false. 
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false.  Most  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  last  Govemmei 
in  1880  were  false,  but  they  did  not  fail  on  that  account 
must  be  remembered  that  nine  men  in  ten  out  of  doors  are  n 
in  a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  cry  of  obstmctio 
against  the  Conservatives  is  well  founded.  They  do  not  rei 
the  Parliamentary  reports,  except  in  a  condensed  form,  and  thi 
have  nothing  more  than  a  most  general  idea  of  what  goes  c 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  When  the  Radical  leaden  ta 
them  that  no  work  has  been  done  this  Session  because  the  Coi 
servativcs  would  not  permit  any  to  be  done,  they  are  very  like 
to  believe  it.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Coi 
servatives  to  grapple  with  this  charge  boldly  and  promptly,  at 
not  to  suppose,  because  it  has  been  dropped  for  the  momei 
that  it  will  be  dropped  altogether.  We  shall  hear  enough  of 
before  the  close  of  this  year,  and  we  warn  our  friends  not  to  t 
the  plan  of  treating  it  with  ^  silent  contempt.'  That  plan  ir 
not  answer  when  the  Radical  trumpeters  are  abroad.  The  h 
way  is  to  oppose  facts  to  the  falsehood  ;  and  fortunately  this  o 
easily  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  people  tli 
obstruction  was  first  taught  scientifically  in  the  Liberal  schoi 
This  was  in  the  Session  of  1879,  on  the  Army  Regulation  Bi 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  otf 
well-known  Radicals,  practised  it  for  weeks  together  ;  once  tfa 
kept  the  House  dancing  through  the  division  lobbies  till  ft 
or  five  in  the  morning.  As  one  of  the  Irish  members  sub 
quently  declared,  the  Home  Rulers  learnt  the  method  fn 
*  gentlemen  now  sitting  upon  the  Treasury  Bench.'  This  syit 
of  obstruction  was  continued  down  to  the  close  of  Lord  Beaco 
field's  Administration,  Mr.  Gladstone  looking  on,  for  mon 
together,  and  never  once  objecting  to  it,  or  in  any  way  expn 
ing  disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued  by  his  followers.  Thi 
was  no  reason  indeed  why  he  should  condemn  it,  for,  as  we  : 
from  the  foregoing  quotation,  he  looked  upon  obstruction  as  i 
only  justifiable,  but  even  necessary. 

Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  broad  charges 
obstruction  have  been  raised  against  the  Conservative  pa: 
during  the  present  Session,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  has  b 
adduced  in  support  of  them.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  18th  of  Ji 
last,  was  distinctly  called  upon  in  the  House  of  Commoiu 
produce  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
could  not  do  it.  Sir  R.  Cross  then  said,  *  I  defy  any  mem 
of  the  House  to  define,  with  place  and  circumstances,  i 
instances  in  which  Conservatives  members  have  lent  themsd 
to  any  obstructive  measures   whatever.      If  such  charges 

nu 
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we  have  a  rl^ht  to  ask  that  time,  place,  and  BUI  should  be 
ppecified,  and  I  defij  amj  member  of  this  Mouse,  in  whatever  part 
k  iiii^  to  briuf/  forward  one  single  instance.^  Now  this  was 
J^fAy  a  challenge  direct  enough  for  all  purposes,  but  it  brought 
orth  no  response.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  afterwards,  and  spoke 
\  his  usual  length,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  meet  Sir  R*  Cross's 
try  proper  demand  for  time,  place,  and  BilL  It  will  be  easy 
ough  to  talk  of  obstruction  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  in  some 
flace  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  from  London  ;  but  the 
iwlience  must  be  reminded  of  this  scene  in  the  House  of 
ommons,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1883,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
iyvemment  and  of  the  Radical  party  were  called  upon,  in  the 
of  the  country,  to  produce  even  one  instance  of  deliberate 
bstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  and  when  they 
'  tually  admitted  that  they  were  unable  to  do  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
one  is  not  the  man  to  have  allowed  such  a  challenge  as 
ftt  of  Sir  R,  Cross  to  pass  unnoticed  if  he  had  been  in  a 
DsitioD  to  meet  it.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  only  the 
but  it  is  the  only  place,  where  questions  as  to  Parlia- 
entary  procedure  can  be  judged  with  due  information  and 
bowled ge  of  ail  the  circumstances.  Brought,  then,  into  th» 
ct»per  court,  the  authors  of  these  charges  shuffle,  prevaricate, 
bti  finally  break  down.  At  Birmingham,  in  March  last,  Mr. 
liamberlain  declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Ddservatives  had  obstructed  legislation.  Mr.  Canning  once 
erved  that  the  man  who  said  he  liked  dry  champagne  would 
iv  anything.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not,  perhaps,  say  aoy- 
litig^  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  often  says  things  which  he 
mot  prove.  He  may  again  make  this  particular  charge 
ninst  the  Conservatives — -at  Birmingham ;  but  he  has  not 
pired,  and  he  will  not  dare,  to  do  so  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

there  he  knows  that  exposure  would  at  once  overtake  him. 

I  One  more  fact  of  this  same  kind  we  commend  to  the  notice  of 

OUT  Conservative  friends  when  they  are  dealing  with  this  cry  of 

obstruction,  especially  in  the  country,  where  any  cry  is  supposed 

~~    *go  down.'      It  is  that  on  the  20th  of  May  last  a  meeting  of 

Liberal  Party  was  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  receive  aa 

plaoation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  state  of  public  business 

the  position   of  the  Government.     It  was  a  very  suitable 

sion  for  convicting  the  Conservatives  of  obstruction,  for  the 

kief  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  answer  the  question,  then  and 

ttce  so  common  in  the  country,  *  how  is  it  that  you  h^ve  done 

so  little?'     But  not  a  syllable  about  obstruction  dropped  from 

Gladstone's  lips ;   he  knew  that  he  had  no  proof  to  bring 

rard,  and  therefore  he  did  not  make  the  charge ;  and  this^  no 

doubt, 
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doubt,  was  prudent,  considering  that  the  same  evening  he  might 
have  been  required  to  substantiate  it  in  the  House.  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  other  Radicals — not  *  weak-kneed 
brethren,'  to  use  the  favourite  expression  of  the  orthodox  writers, 
but  real  '  iron-clad '  Radicals — also  made  speeches,  and  not  one 
of  them  hinted  at  this  charge.  It  has  never  been  made,  in  fact, 
except  in  places  where  there  was  no  one  present  with  authoriljr 
and  information  to  refute  it. 

What,  then,  do  the  Radical  ^  organs '  mean  by  talking  about 
obstruction  ?  This  question  will  be  best  answered  bj  a  refer* 
ence  to  one  of  those  organs  supposed  to  represent  the  special 
views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  journal  published  not  long 
ago  a  letter  from  an  ^  iron-clad,'  in  which  it  was  made  clear  that 
what  the  Radicals  mean  by  '  obstruction '  is  fair  discussion.  It 
was  contended  that  the  minority  in  the  House  ought  to  be 
summarily  dealt  with.  *  They  must  be  disarmed,'  remarked  the 
writer;  'justice  allows  it;  self-defence  demands  it.  Takeaway  \ 
their  one  weapon.  Declare  forfeit  their  claim  to  be  heard. 
Compel  silence,  and  they  lapse  into  impotence  for  mischief.^ 
There  is  the  true  ring  of  the  Birmingham  caucus  about  this 
letter,  even  if  it  did  not  have  the  Birmingham  post-mark  upon 
it.  It  is  the  old  and  familiar  right  of  free-speech  which  the 
Radicals  are  determined  to  suppress,  if  they  can— during  the 
time  they  are  in  power  only,  it  will  of  course  be  understood.  For 
certainly  no  one  values  free  speech  more  highly  than  a  Radical 
when  he  is  out  of  office. 

If  we  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  the  present  chaotic  state  of 
public  business  in  Parliament,  we  shall  find  it,  we  must  repeat, 
in  the  mismanagement  and  blunders  of  the  Government  itself. 
If  these  were  fully  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  constituencies, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  Radical  leaders  gaining  a 
verdict  on  a  false  issue.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  infatuated 
course  taken  on  the  Bradlaugh  case.  If  the  Government  bad 
acted  with  any  firmness  in  the  first  instance,  or  with  any  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  Bradlaugh  debates  would  never 
have  been  necessary.  Consider,  also,  the  time  which  was  lost 
over  the  absurd  attempt  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Lords  appointing  a  Committee  on  the  Land  Act,  and 
again  on  the  bungling  in  connection  with  the  Bill  for  rewarding 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester.  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  a  pension,  and  nothing  but  a  pensioOf 
could  properly  be  voted  by  the  House,  and  then,  after  long  dis- 
cussions, the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  another  Bill  was  intro- 
duced for  bestowing  a  *  lump  sum '  upon  the  victorious  coi»* 
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ma^nders*     AnJ    so    the  business  of  the  country  wa*  brought 
^itriost  to  a  dead -lock,  and  night  after  night  couhl  be  wasted  in 
purposeless  debates,  or  thrown   away  in   counts-out,  of  whicli 
tUere    have   been   no   fewer  than   a    dozen    durino:   the    present 
^^Ssion,     And  yet  a  Radical   luminary  has  actually  found  out 
*»^^t  what  we  want  in  the  present  day  is  a  Parliament  in  per- 
petual  session.     *  Parliament  should  sit  all  tiie  year  round,'  he 
^*islsts,  'as   the  courts  of  justice  sit,  and  metnhers  should   he 
Ji^^>inpelled  by  the  electors  to  attend  to  the  business  of  England/ 
\^     might  with    far  greater  plausibility  be  contended   that   Par- 
''^'■-^iiient  has  more  time  upon  its  hands  ei'en  now  than  it  knows 
*^^laat  to  do  with,  or   it   would  not    allow   twelve    nights — ^two 
**-^*~^d  a-balf  full  working  weeks— to  be  obliterated  by  counts-out 
^^^^fore  the  end  of  June. 

The  same  lack   of   judgment  and    foresight    has    produced 

^^^^dless  difficulties  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     In  the  Queen's 

"^-^^  X^^*^1^5    ^^^   country   was   informed    that  Cetewayo   had    been 

*^^^ stored  to  his  territories   *  with  a  view  to   the  preservation    of 

F^^^ace  and  order/     Everybody,  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of 

^^*^«3uth  African  affairs,  was  quite  convinced  that  the  return  of 

^ — -  ^tewayo,   so    far    from    leading    to    peace    and    order,    would 

•-  ^Tievitably  be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  bloodshed.      And  so  it 

K^^  :»oved.       Soutli   Africa   has   been    plunged   into  anarchy,  and 

fc^  "«ndreds  of  human  beings  have  been  destroyed,  in  order  that 

^ ^:ie  policy  of  the  last  Government  might  be  reversed,  and  the 

^^^r-otchets    of    a    few    pseudo-philanthropists    be    carried    out. 

-■L ^here  is  not  a  w^ord  to  be  said   for  the  policy  of    the  present 

^^^  Ministry  in  relation   to  South  Africa,  from   beginning   to  entl^ 

^^^  ^^d   not    a    few    of  its  members  and  supporters    are    folly    as 

''^'*^  ell  aware  of  this  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  himself.     They  comfort 

^^It^emselves  with  the  thought  that  the  country  will  never  discover 

^^=^e  mistakes  which  have    been    committcd^a   thought   which 

^^^s^ as  expressed  by  a  Radical  journal  in  what  is  usually  called  a 

^vnical,'    but   what    appears    to  us  to   be   a   perfectly  candid 

^^^*^anner.     '  Grant  for  the   moment,'  said  this  advocate  of  the 

-^  Ministry,  '  that  the  Tories  are  right  about  South   Africa,  stili 

^  *J€  mjiss  of   electors  do   not   care  a  jot   about  South  Africa/  * 

^^otcare   a  jot  about  some  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures, 

^^ur  'own  flesh  and  blood,'  although  not  quite  of  the  same  colour 

^ottide?     This  certainlv  is  a  startling  admission  to  find   in  the 

^olamus  of  a  journal  which  favoured  the  w^orld  with  reflections 

like  the  foHowing  when   Mn   Gladstone  returned   to  power:  — 

'  ^t  is  painful   even  to  think  of  the  millions   througho 

♦  •  Spectator/  May  19, 1883. 
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world — from  the  slaves  wlia  meditate  escaping  [from  whence 
to  the  wretched  Christians  whose  daughters  are  carried  off  by 
Kurds   in  Armenia  —  whose   heartfelt    thanks    will    go   U]> 
Heaven   because  the    great   friend  of  the  oppressors  has 
overthrown,'  * — the     Friend    of    the     Oppressors    being, 
the  reader  will  instinctively  divine,    poor  Lord  Beaconsfte- 
Why  it  should    have  been  so  excessively  painful   to  think 
millions  rejoicing  over  the  overthrow  of  oppressors  has  ner  ^  . 

been  explained  ;  but  surely  the  exultant  throng  must  by  tlt^^^^ 
time    have  come  to   the   conclusion  that  they  made  a  grac^  ^^^^i^ 
mistake.     What  the  Kurds  are  doing*  we  cannot  say,  but  Sou^        ^[ 
Africa  has  been  deluged  with  blood,  and  there  was  some  loss  C^        yf 
life,  even  in  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  *  no  war"^^        \ 
Lord  Wolseley  has  recently  told  tlie  world  f  that  if  Arabi  h^jm^^    , 
taken  the  advice  of  bis  military  counsellors  and  blown  up  th*-*^    . 
Suez  Canal,  nhe  war  might  have  been  going  on  now  ' — in  othe'^^^^ 
words,  that  luck  and  accident  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our-^-*^^^ 
rapid  success  in  Egypt.     But  while  it  lasted,  large  nombers  o*^>        ^ 
Arabs  conceived  themselves  very  much  oppressed  by  Englandt*  .C^c 
and  no  s}' rap  at  by    was  expressed    for    them    by    any    one    batF^^-*^ 
Mr.  Bright,  and  even  he  did  not  speak  till  all  the  mischief  wa.^^^* 
done*     Worse  even  than  this  is  it  to  be  told   that  the  natiot^^^  MOt 
docs  not  care  a  jot  for  South  Africa.     It  is  in  every  way  to  bcJ"     be 
regretted,  if  true,  for  South  African  affairs  w^ill  continue  to  be       ^E^ea 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  for  some  time  to  come.     There,  ?^      m^ 
in  Ireland,  Air.  Gladstone  has  been  sowing  a  plentiful  suppLf -^crj/y 
of  dragon's  teeth,  and  it  is  not  quite  the  highest  view  of  mora    ^F^gils 
that  can  be  taken,  to  contend   that  we  need  give  ourselves  rr^c^HO 
concern  about  his  acts,  because  at  present  the  people  are  im:  ^-M^Or- 
different  to  them. 

The  people,  it  is  certain,  will  not  always  be  indifferent.    Tc 
late  to  repair  the  mischief  that  has  been  done,  but  not  ttK>  la- 
to  render  justice  alike  to  Lord  Beaconsficid  and  Mr,  Gladstoi^- 
they  will   understand    the  work   we  have  been  doing  in  Sou"     -^  '^- 
Africa,  and  judge  faithfully  between  the  two  parties  which  ha*^    -" 
successively  directed   the  policy  of  Englamh     It  is  true  th_-^^- 
some  of  the   Radical   papers   tell  us  that  the  people  of  Sou 
Africa  are  '  only  savages/  but  even  savages  ought  to  have  ji 
treatment,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  South  Africans  are  sava^ 
Mr.  Forster  has  shown  t  that  missionaries  have  laboured  amoo 
them,    and    wuth    marked    success,  for    upwards    of   fifty  yea 
— missionaries   among  whom  are  enrolled  the  great  names 

•  *  Spectator;  April  S,  1880. 

+  In  hia  cTidetice  before  the  Clianncl  Tnunel  Committee. 
i  Iq  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  10, 1883. 
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livingstone  and  Moffatt.  But  progress  of  every  kind  is  at  an 
end  now*  In  the  Transvaal,  all  is  complete  chaos.  Mr.  Forster 
pt  the  plain  truth  before  the  House  four  months  ago,  when  he 
declared  that  'our  loyal  subjects  have  been  forsaken  ;  therefore 
thn  are  despoiled  and  ruined,  and  the  Convention  is  not  merely 
bwken,  but  treated  with  absolute  contempt.'  And  he  went  on 
to  show  that,  if  the  consequence  of  thus  deserting'  our  allies  was 
fiwried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  imply  'our  with- 
drawal from  the  Cape  altog^ethcr.*  Supposing  this  was  done, 
continued  Mr.  Forster,  'you  could  not  stop  at  the  Cape;" 
%ically,  withdrawal  from  India  would  result."  But  no  word 
caine  from  the  Treasury  benches  in  deprecation  of  this  ominous 
forecast. 

Since  these  words  were  uttered,  the  South  African  settlements 
^orally  have  been   thrown   into  a  worse  condition  than  ever, 
HV  have   g-iven  back  Cetewayo  to  a  people  who  did  not  want . 
him*     We  have  left  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Transvaal  to  the' 
mercy  of  the  Boers.      Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  when   referring 
to  the  Convention  with  the  Transvaal,  that   *  the  Government 
Would   recollect    and    faithfully   maintain   the    interests   of  the 
numerous  and  extended  native  populations.'     What  w^ere  Mr. 
Glaiistone's  intentions  at  the  time  it  would  be  hard  to  say.     We 
know  now  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  for  the  protection  of 
ibt  interests  of  native  populations,  and  that  the  Boers  were  left 
fiw  to   trample  the  Convention   under  foot,  just   as   they  had 
previously  done  with  something  more  important  than  a  Con- 
vention*    But  the  Government  decided  not  to  sit  down  in  utter 
be!|)lessness.     At   first  it  resolved  to  send   out  a  Special   Com- 
missioner, who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  ask  some  questions  and 
to  *  consider'   others.      The   Earl  of  Carnarvon  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  in  the  House  of  Lords  whether  the  Commissioner  was 
to  Ije  properly  '  backed  up,'  but  this  was  too  practical  a  question 
to  be   dealt    with    on    the    spur  of  the  moment.     Then  came 
another    change.       Instead    of    sending    a    Commissioner,    the 
Government   would    receive  a  deputation   from   the  Transvaal* 
1      There  was  an  acknowledgment  that  our  position  in  South  Africa 
^■is  Ji  *  very  coraplirated  one/  which  has  long  been  past  all  dispute  ; 
I^But  anything   which   might   be   taken,   by   the   Boers   or  other 
persons,  for  a  policy  of  '  backing  up/  was  deprecated  by  Lord 
Dfrhy.     The  natives  were  to  be  left  to  themselves.     And  yet 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  never  thus 
^^tray  them.      'We  felt   it  our  duty/  he   said,  'to  take  the  best 
Hicurities  for   the   welfare    of   these    n*ative   tribes,   counted   by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  inhabit  the  Transvaal,  and  towards 
whom  we  could  not  forget  the  responsibility  we  had  assumed.^ 
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And  at  t!ie  same  time  he  warned  the  Boers  that  thej  must  not 
presume,  because  he  had  yielded  after  suffering  defeat  at  their 
Fiands,  that  renewed  concessions  could  always  be  obtained*  l| 
'  Those  men  are  mistaken/  he  said,  *  if  such  there  be,  who  judge  * 
that  our  liberal  concessions  were  the  effect  of  weakness  or 
timidity,  and  who  think  that  because  we  granted  much  it  was 
only  to  encourage  tbera  to  ask  for  more/  And  now  what  is  the 
next  move?  A  deputation  from  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  received, 
and  the  organs  of  the  Government  explain  to  us  that  this  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  total  revision  of  the  Convention,  Our 
exacting  friends  the  Boers  are  to  be  encouraged,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  to  '  ask  for  more/  They  will  only  have  themselves 
to  blame  if  this  time  they  do  not  ask  enough. 

Now   it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
well-informed  persons,  we  owe  the  Transvaal  difficulty  entirely 
to  the  Radical  Party,     The  Boer  leaders  were  taught  to  believe 
that  England  would  not  fight  for  her  *  interests'  in  South  AlVica. 
— and  as  events   turned    out,   they  were  told   sulistantially  the 
truth ;  and  tbey  were  assured  tliat  the  Liberal  Party  would  make 
it  all  right  in  England  fortbeni.      Mr.  Courtney,  now  a  member 
of  the  Ministry,  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  thera,  and, 
as  a  colonist  told  the  world  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  insurgents 
in  the  Transvaal  '  could  not  help  feeling  very  much  encouraged 
in    their   designs    of  establishing    a    liepublic    by  the   violent 
English  election   speeches  of  a  certain  section   of  politicians/ 
Mr.  Gladstone   worked   hard  for  the  Boers  in  Midlothian,  and,. 
again  to  quote  the  colon ist,  '  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Gladstone 
and  Courtney  on   the  Transvaal  policy  were   published   in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  distributed  broadcast  over  the  whole  of  I 
South  Africa/     Not  till   long  after  these    speeches    had    done 
their  work,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  was   in  power — that    is  to   say, 
towards  the  close  of  1880 — ^did  the  Boers  venture  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.     Then  came  tlie  surrender  and  the  Con- 
vention, followed  by  repeated  announcements  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  no  more  would  be  yielded.  For  the  Ccmvention  was  no  sooner 
made  than  the  Boers  tried  to  cast  it  off;  they  treated  us  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a   conquering   foe.     But  the    Prime   Minister — 
although  he  bad   made  speeches  for  them  in  1879,  and  given 
them  the  full  benefit  of  his  influence,  and  had  brought  about  a 
war  which  came  to  an  ever- memorable  end — assured  tbem  how 
that  he   had,  so  to  speak,  come   to  the  end  of  his  tether.      He 
could  do  nn  more.     *  It  was  supposed  in  that  country,*  he  said 
in  1881,*  *  that  they  had  only  to  ask  a  little  more  than  they 
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e<l  to  get  J  but  having  yielded  all 

no  more  ta  ^ive.^     Upon  that  point  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very 
l^idcd,  but  the  Boers  by  this  time  understood  something  of  the 
muD  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.     They  no  longer  feared  any 
ojiposition  from  England.    They  knew  that  the  day  would  come 
bn  the  Convention  would  be  read  in  the  land  li«rht  of  Majuba 
ill,  and  they  have  not  !iad  to  wait  very  long^.     Not  the  least  of 
t^be  humiliations  which  have  fallen  upon  us  in  South  Africa  is 
tte  semi-official     announcement    of    our    inability    to    defend 
our  colonists,  after  they  had  received  the  express  assurance  of 
Xhe  present  Prime  Minister  that  no  harm  should  befal  theoi.    But 
bere  is  no  remedy.     The  people^  it  is  only  too  true,  do  not  un- 
erstand  what  is  going  on  in  these  distant  regions,  and  are  not 
illing  to  take  the  trouble  to    understand   it.     But   the   con- 
oences  of  the  wrong-doing  to  which  we  have  been  parties,  if 
ot  the  direct  cause,  will  not  pass  away  with  Mn  Gladstone's 
littistry.     For  many  a  year  to  come  we  shall  continue  to  be 
ised  and  perplexed  by  the  embarrassments  which  we  owe  to 
favering,  timid,  and  injurious  course  taken  in  our  recent 
ttl  with  the  South  African  settlements. 
An    tbese    evils    were    unnecessary — as    unnecessary    as    the 
indignation  which  has  been  stirred  up  in  India  by  the  Bill  to 
kce  Englishmen  under  the  jurlsfliction  of  native  magistrates — 
measure  we  have  thoroughly   discussed    elsewhere    in   these 
;e«.     A    few   writers    in    this   country,   who    know    nothing 
hatever  about  the  great  work  which  we  have  done  in  India, 
<^T  the  conditions    under    which    it   is    still    carried    on,    have 
clamoured   loudly  for  the   passage  of   the  Bill,   looking   at    it 
olely  from   the  '  rights  of  man  '  point   of  view,  and  governed 
y  the   belief  that    anything    which    disturbs    and    overturns 
listing  institutions,  must  necessarily  be  good.    Had  the  results 
^bich  we  have  achieved  in  India  been  accomplished  by  any 
ither  people  in  the  world— by  the  Americans,  for  instance — 
"there   would    be    no    bounds    to   the    admiration   which   would 
V>e  expressed  for  them.     Our  public  works  alone  would    have 
^n    considered  a  glory  to  any  nation,  apart  altogether  from 
^be  immense  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  education 
^d  enlightenment  of  the  natives.     Englishmen  in  India,  as  a 
^le,  have  been  animated    by   the  highest  sense  of  duty,  and 
We  performed  it  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  often 
^ith  their  lives  in  peril,  with  separation  from  tlieir  children 
*lj*rkcning  their  homes,  and  with  the  reward  of  finding  their 
tbmcters    bitterly  traduced  whenever   they  take   up   a    news- 
paper from  home.     These  conditions  have  become  harder  than 
^^cr  since  the  Radicals  have  drawn    India   into  the  arena  of 

party 
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party  conflicts.  Never  before  was  such  a  set  of  men  allowed 
to  trifle  with  a  great  empire  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
people.  No  other  nation  but  the  English  would  allow  them 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  ruinous  experiments.  Even 
now,  however,  it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  country 
will  stand  aside  passively  and  be  content  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way.  The  Radical  journals  of  London,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  may  succeed  in  creating  a  wild  uproar,  hnt 
they  are  not  infallible.  The  strong  tide  of  public  opinion 
has  drowned  their  voices  more  than  once,  and  we  need  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  same  retribution  overtake  them  again. 

The  great  cry  of  these  journals  to  the  Government  is  now, 
'be  firm — be  intrepid' — for  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  intrepid  is  often  in  their  mouths  since  the  Egjrptian  war. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  these  appeals  for  firmness  are  not 
altogether  unwarranted  by  the  history  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. When  the  slightest  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
which  it  has  reason  to  suppose  comes  from  a  '  popular '  source, 
its  rule  has  been  to  give  way  instantly.  It  found  itself  opposed 
by  some  such  resistance  as  this  on  the  great  scheme  to  alter  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  income  tax,  and  it  turned  back  at  once. 
All  its  intrepidity  was  gone  in  a  flash.  It  fancied  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was  unpopular, 
and  it  forthwith  consented  to  a  course  which  did  away  with  all 
the  usefulness  of  these  Acts,  and  left  vice  once  more  to  do  its 
fell  work  unchecked.  The  result  will  be  that,  in  such  towns  as 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  all  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  towards  the  suppression  of  a  dreadful  scourge 
will  be  completely  lost.  A  deputation  from  those  towns  waited 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  in  May  last,  and  told  him  plainly 
that  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  in  question,  the  con- 
dition of  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  was  '  deplorable, 
and  they  begged  the  Government  to  continue  to  enforce  the 
provisions  which  had  worked  so  well.  But  the  Ministry  had 
heard  a  noise  outside,  and  their  fears  were  excited.  Sir  WUliaD* 
Harcourt  admitted  that  the  deputation  had  reason  on  its  side. 
'  He  fully  recognized  the  favour  with  which  the  Acts  were 
regarded  in  the  towns  where  they  were  in  operation.'  Much 
good  had  been  done — '  many  females  had  been  reclaimed,  and 
had  since  become  respectable  members  of  society.'  All  this 
was  true,  and  more  ;  but  there  had  been  objections  to  the  Act, 
and  those  objections  had  made  themselves  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  after  that  the  Government  did  not  like  to 
persevere  in  a  course  which  might  be  unpopular.  The  local 
authorities  are  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  a  respousi' 
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biiitj  from  which  the  Govemment  shrink,  and  consequently 

tli^     only  power  which  is  of  any  avail  for  the  limitation  of  a 

S^S^uitic  eril  must  fall  into  abeyance.     And  this  is  represented 

a^     smother   grand  triumph  for  the  party  which  is  pledged  to 

pToxnote  *  moral  ideas '  and  the  '  elevation  of  the  human  species.' 

Tl^^  Ministry  is  afraid  to  perform  its  duty,  and  therefore  it 

^^^^Xioances,  in  a  more  or  less  circuitous  fashion,  that  it  intends 

*^   follow  the  safest  course,  which  is  to  let  everybody  do  as  he 

lilc^ — that  being  the  very  essence  of  truly  popular  government. 

T'licre  has  been  more  than  one  indication  of  a  growing  readiness 

"to    '^ake  the  same  line  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

ASx,er  these  exhibitions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Radicals 

^^ould  be  somewhat*  apprehensive    that  the  result  of   several 

important    public   meetings,    in  India  and  England,    will  be 

tbe  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill.     They  warn  the  Ministry 

"^^sit    the    eyes    of     the    people     are    upon    them,     although 

some  of  their  number  are  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  people, 

^s  a  matter  of  fact,  care  no  more  for  India  than  they  do  for 

South  Africa«     And  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  decisive 

eiridence  than  we  at  present  possess  that  in  this  opinion  they  are 

But  whether  wrong  or  right,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  only 

tHe  voice  of  the  Radical  which  is  heard  in  the  present  day. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Liberal  Party  consists  but  of  the 

youngest  section  of  it.     A  certain  number  of  offices  are  held  by 

^lie  representatives  of  the  old  party,  but  the  real  power  is  with 

tlie  new  and  aggressive  faction.    It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so, 

and  we  have  warned  the  Whigs  more  than  once  during  the  last  few 

^'^ars  of  the  fate  which  was  coming  upon  them.     Their  position, 

^^  admit,  has  been  perplexing.     It  is  no  slight  thing  to  sever  a 

^^^**iiiection  with  party  which  has  lasted    through  generations, 

^^^  with  which  innumerable  friendships  and  ties  are  associated. 

/^^  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Whigs  are  to  blame  for  not 

'J^'^Xng  deserted  the  organization  to  which  they  belong,  or  that 

-5^^y  could  have  done  so  with  a  good  grace  since  Mr.  Gladstone 

^^5^^  came  into  power.     For  he  has,  no  doubt,  honestly  done  his 

^^^^^t  to  prevent  their  being  swamped  by  the  Radical  invasion, 

^^*^^  more  than  once  he  has  been  sharply  attacked  for  allotting 

^^^    ^aiany  offices  to  his  WTiig  friends.      He  would  probably  have 

^^'^^ived  treatment  still  more  rough  if  his  assailants  had  not  been 


j^  <«:^  mvBt  deal  more  afraid  of  him  than  he  was  of  them.  The  new- 
,^^^^j^led  Radical,  flushed  with  his  success  in  some  constituency 
^^^-ich  is  anxious  only  to  make  itself  heard  in  England,  is,  after 
^^^^  a  poor  creature  compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Skill  in 
^^^"^ertising  oneself,  restlessness  in  struggling  for  a  front  place, 

a  tmn 
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a  turn  for  local  wire-pulling,  adroitness  in  using  the  prei 
these  qualities,  with  a  large  admixture  of  pertness  added  to 
would  go  but  a  small  way  towards  making  up  a  Gladstone 
may  be  that  we  shall,  in  future,  be  ruled  chiefly  by  little 
that  giants  like  the  present  Prime  Minister  will  be  only  se 
heard  of  in  portrait  galleries  and  in  histories  of  England.  I 
generation  has  its  own  leaders,  and  as  a  rule  those  leader 
suited  to  it.  We  can  imagine,  although  we  may  not  j 
respect,  a  state  of  feeling  in  a  community  which  would  ii 
them  to  prefer  a  Chamberlain,  or  even  a  Bradlaugh,  to 
Gladstone.  At  present,  however,  he  is  in  the  foregromid 
whatever  may  be  his  faults — and  we  have  never  disguisec 
opinions  about  them — ^itis  all  too  clear  that  he  is  infinitely 
worthy  to  stand  there  than  any  of  the  younger  men  who  a 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  begin  the  new  regime. 
cannot  say  that  he  has  always  been  faithful  to  his  poL 
associates,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  stood  sturdily  by  hu  \ 
friends  of  earlier  days.  He  may  have  jilted  his  first  love 
he  has  been  remarkably  true  to  the  second.  It  vain  his  Ra 
■associates  have  protested  against  his  attachment  to  the  old  \ 
oligarchy,  or  warned  him  that  it  would  never  do  to  put  so  i 
^  aristocrats '  in  office.  Now  and  then  an  *  aristocrat '  has  f 
the  pressure  too  strong  for  him,  and  has  (to  use  a  Democ 
phrase)  *•  caved  in,'  with  assurances  of  unalterable  respect 
affection  from  those  who  have  thrown  him  over.  But  Mr.  C 
stone  himself  has  not  been  a  party  to  any  surrender  of  this  1 
He  has  stood  by  the  Whigs,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Whigs  < 
scarcely  do  less  than  stand  by  him. 

Between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  however,  there  i 
possible  bond  of  union,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  No 
cessions  from  the  former  to  the  latter  are  likely  to  be  accei 
because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  go  far  enough.  1 
cannot  be,  in  practical  everyday  life,  an  ^  aristocratic  Rad 
unless  he  happens  to  be  very  slenderly  endowed  with  this  wo 
goods  ;  and  when  an  aristocrat  does  avow  himself  a  Radica 
seems  to  be  doomed  to  receive  scurvy  treatment  from  th< 
cognized  leaders,  *•  pour  encourager  les  autres.'  Some  little  < 
ago,  Lord  Rosebery  delivered  an  address  to  the  ^  Birming 
Junior  Liberal  Association ' ;  he  went  there  as  an  invited  gi 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  described  in  the '  Times'  as  his  'l 
Lord  Rosebery  was  safely  delivered  of  his  address,  and 
Chamberlain,  in  whose  eyes  mere  niceties  of  feeling  are  whal 
constituents  would  call  '  gammon,'  seized  the  opportunit; 
denouncing  the  class  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  belonged  as  ( 
posed  of  persons  *  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,'  and 
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levying  an  unearned  share  on  all  that  other  men  have 
toil  and  labour  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
y  of  the  country  of  which  they  form  a  part/  Lord 
'  is  as  much  a  member  of  that  class  as  tba  other  noble- 
vhom  Mr.  Chamberlain  referrect,  and  he  must  have 
to  be  invited  to  a  man's  house,  and  then  to  have  dirty 
"own  in  his  face,  was  not  quite  the  treatment  which  he 
;ht  to  expect.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  man 
iopt  rude  and  violent  manners  because  he  calls  himself 
L  A  few  weeks  later,  Lord  Rosebery,  hoping  perhaps 
r  luck,  attended  another  public  meeting,  this  lime  at 
minster  Aquarium,  where  many  strange  things  go  on. 
30y  be  made  a  speech,  and  what  was  the  reward  he 
?  Another  Radical  got  up  and  declared  that  there 
many  aristocrats  in  the  Ministry,  and  he  went  on  to 
part  of  echo  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  practice  makes 
oes  perfect.  After  all  this  there  came  the  savage  remarks 
*eter  Rylands  in  the  House,  and  the  equally  offensive 
of  Sir  VV,  Harcourt.  Lord  Rosebery  retired,  *  in  good 
't  his  friends  said  ;  badly  demoralized,  as  most  people 
It  is  whispered  that  he  is  only  under  a  temporary 
hat  he  will  soon  reappear  in  the  firmament,  a  more 
object  than  ever,  as  Minister  for  Scotl^^nd,  But  Scot- 
rs  not  want  ^  Minister,  if  we  may  trust— as  we  may 
do — the  word  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  repre- 
of  Scottish  opinion.  The  following  are  the  remarks 
>pear  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  for  July  on  this  not 
tant  point ; — 

ih  a  department  is  to  be  called  into  existence,  we  have  no 
I  in  fittjing  that  it  is  for  the  Bpecial  advantage  of  some 
f  the  Ministry,  and  not  on  account  of  any  desire  or  need 
m  in  Scotland  for  a  machinery  to  manage  its  affikira  separate 
I  of  the  rest  of  the  couDtry.  The  experience  which  the 
fttre  had  of  their  interests  being  committed  to  a  particular 
was  that  8uch  an  ai-rangement  never  gave  general  satisfao* 
*  was  it  until  their  politics  wcro  merged  in  those  of  tbe 
generally,  that  it  ever  obtained  legislaliv©  justice.  With 
tion  of  a  handful  of  Scotch  Liberal  members  who  feel  that 
.  importance  would  be  enhanced,  and  a  considerable  group  of 
iters  who  would  like  to  see  the  good  old  days  of  Caledotiiaa 
evived,  there  exists  no  desiro  north  of  the  Tweed  for  being 
om  the  rest  of  the  country.  .  ,  ,  The  proposal  was  at  the 
obviotisly  conceived  in  the  interest  of  au  individual^  and  to 
ersonal  obligations,  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  he  dealt 
Parliament  in  a  spirit  of  firm  and  effectual  opposition.  ,  .  . 
lore  will  be  generally  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  convert 
into  an  appanage  of  Dalmeny/ 
\—Nq.  311.  U  That 
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That  seems  to  dispose  of  tbe  Scottish  Minister  business  pretty 
effectually.     And  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  declared  that  th 
Cabinet  is  too  large  already,  and  th^at  the  addition  of  anothe-^s 
member  must  not  be  thought  of.     He  would  not  have  appliec^-? 
this  douche^  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  the  Midlothian  *  campaign^,  j 
hut  ready  adaptability  to  circumstances  is  one  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  greatest    merits.     Altogether,    then,    the    experience   o-* 
Lord  Rosehery  has   not  been   very   promising    for   the   fatur 
of  aristocratic  Radicals,  but  we  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  them 
better  fortune.     As  a  general  rule,  they  will   be    looked  upoi 
with   contempt    by    the    '  djed-in-the-wool '   Radical^    and    b  - 
others  they  will  be  regarded  as  men  who  have  been  untrue 
their  own  class  and  their  own   interests.     The  rising  *  states^  ^---^ 
men,*  and  the  *  fluent  journalists  *  who  act  as  the  claque^  are  nr—  i  i[ 
working  to  make  young  lords,  or  old  lords,  Secretaries  of  Sla —  -^^*:e 
and  Prime  Ministers.     Under  a  purely  Radical  Administratio^r^^Ka, 
such  as  we   shall    certainly   see   before  many  years   are    ov€ 
the  aristocrats  will  find   themselves  out  in  the  cold,  and  tl 
*  machine'  politician  with  his  allies— including  the  literary  ms 
of  all  work  who  can  write  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
two  places  at  once— will  go  up  and  possess  the  good  things 
this  world.    That  is  what  the  united  brotherhood  are  aiming  m 

not  at  keeping  power  in  the  hands  of  the  *  Venetian  oligarch ^ 

The  Whigs  had  their  chance  in  1880,  and  they  let  it  slip,  *^^ 

will  never  come  back  to  them  again  ;  no  prophet  is  needed  ^^ 
tell  them  that.  When  Lord  Hartington  received  the  Quee  ^^^i  * 
commands  on  the  21st  of  April  in  that  year>  the  game  yma^^^^ 
entirely  in  his  own  hands.     He  might  have  formed  a  Mi  nisi 
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with  the  entire  approval  of  the  people,  for  he  had  thorough:^*- *"  ^'^ 
well  earned  success,  and  deserved  it.  All  the  labour  and  anxi^^^  ^-^ 
of  carrying  on  the  Opposition  tor  four  or  five  years  bad  bts  ^p^n 
forced  upon  him,  and  the  country  knew  that  it  was  but  just  tt^::*  '^ 
the  recompense  should  fall  into  his  hands.  But  every  mome^  "^^^i 
of  hesitation  and  delay  was  dangerous.  The  Radicals  prefen""^^^^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Hartington,  for  much  might  be  wnr  ^^"-^^ 
from  him^ — and  they  hoped  for  even  more  than  they  receive 
although  to  have  two  Republicans  placed  in  the  Cabinet  i: 
tolerably  good  beginning.  The  claqueurs  were  set  to  w^or 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  'my  friend  Schnadhorst'  were  not  idl 
The  country  was  soon  convinced  that  once  more  it  bad 
be  *  saved,'  and  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  save 
In  a  few  hours  all  was  over.  Lord  Hartington  paid  a  seco 
visit  to  Windsor,  but  the  dread  of  responsibility  was  too  uwx 
for  him.  There  are  many  situations  in  which  a  man  must  d^ 
all  or  win  nothing.  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  GranviJ 
together  could  not  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking  po£ 
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i^Tmd   the    cards    fell   from    their  hands.      They   will  nerer  be 
**'1>1«  to  pick  them  up  again. 

Since    1880    the    VVhijg^s    and    the   Radicals    have    kept   up 

^p^pearances  tolerably  well  before  the  world,  but  the  line  which 

^^l[>arates    them    is    more  distinct   than  ever.     The  \Vhigs>   as 

*^^iiig  the   weaker  side,  would  fain  hide  it;  the   Radicals  are 

^•^ntinualJy  chuckling  over  it,  and  attracting  to  it  the  attention 

^*    the  passers-by.     The  latter  want  to  get  rid  of  their  allies^  for 

Z^^J  are   no  longer  afraid   of  their  forming  a  junction  with  the 

Conservatives.     The    Radicals    are    strong    enough,    as    they 

^^lieve,  to  resist  the  combined  forces,  even  if  they  were  com- 

^*Oed  ;  and   that  consummation   may  yet  l>e    a    long  way   oC 

^^tiy  Radical  paper  of  the  day  will  aflTord  materials  enough  for 

?Uabling   its   reader  to  form    an  opinion  as    to  the  feeling  of 

-^vadicals  towards  Whigs.     The  nearer  the   paper  has  been  to 

^e    sources   of  inspiration,    the    more   conclusive  will   be   its 

Evidence.     Very  frequently  the  communique  will  be  in  the  form 

^f  a    letter,  which  is  less  compromising  than  a  leading  article. 

^hus  we  lately  read  of  a  certain  scion  of  a  great  Whig   house 

"^'ho    had  received  an  appointment,  that,  aUhongh  he  had  'done 

his   best,  by  review  articles  and  otherwise,  to  purge  himself  of 

the    Whig  stain,*  yet  Mr.  Peter  Ry lands  ought   to  have  been 

^H VI ted    into  the  Ministry  instead   of  him.     The  Whig  stain  1 

Sha<l€?s    of  Russell   (not   Mr.  George),  Somers,  and  Montague, 

has*  it  come  to  this?    Is  this  the  only  tribute  which  the  Liberals 

of  tlae  nineteenth  century  arc  prepared  to  render  to  their  famous 

predecessors?     W^hat  gratitude  can  the  true  representatives  of 

tiie  old  Whig  houses  in  our  own  time  reasonably  look  for?     To 

be  associated  with  them  is,  it  appears,  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace 

a^    *  stain'   to  be  wiped   out   by  fair  means  or  foul.     And  if 

a.    Whig  deserts   his   colours,   he  merely  seems    to    change  his 
position  from  bad  to  worse.     What  makes  Mr.  George  Russeirs 
Oase    peculiarly   hard — harder  even   than   Lord    Rosebcry^s— is 
^liat    he   took  the   trouble  to  write  an  article  *  for  the  express 
puj^jose  of  proving  that  '  Whiggery  '  is  indeed  *  dished  '  at  last ; 
Xlaat  it  "^  has  no  proper  place  in  our  quarter  of  the  Liberal  party  ;* 
t.liat  it  has  *  lost  touch '  of  the  true  faith,  and  is  '  identified  with 
%\xe  roost  exaggerated  claims  of  actual  and  expectant  landlords.* 
To   be  sure,  it  is  a  younger  son  who  talks  like  this,  but  there 
&.Te   still  several   actual  and  expectant  landlords  in  the  Bedford 
fatmlly,  and   it   is  usually  thought   that   a  man  might  be  better 
employed  than  in  seeking  to  injure  or  disparage  his  own  kins- 
folk.    And  in  spite  of  Mr.  RusselFs  eager  consumption  of  this 
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boge  dish  of  humble  pie,  the  Radicals  have  nothing  for  him 
but  harsh  words  and  sour  looks.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing;  not  one  of  the  true  flock,  like  worthy 
Mr.  Peter  Rjlands. 

No  Conservative  need  waste  time  in  denouncing  the  conduct 
of  *  aristocrats'  who  avow  Radical  opinions*  The  doom  of  all 
such  men  is  certain.  There  will  be  no  room  found  for  them  in 
the  Radical  Party  of  the  future,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  their  coalition  with  any  other  party  will  be  either 
possible  or  desirable*  The  last  link  which  binds  them  to  powe 
is  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  doubtj  dreams  are  still  entertained  in 
certain  quarters  of  a  '  third  party/  with  some  Whig  of  unim- 
peachable principles  at  its  head.  But  they  are  dreams  fit  only 
for  the  amusement  of  the  gohemouches  of  the  lobby  and  the 
clubs*  There  will  be  two  parties  in  the  field,  and  only  two,  ani  ^ 
the  Whigs  will  be  crushed  between  them.  Never  has  a  one 
powerful  party  drifted  so  rapidly  to  a  more  ignoble  end. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  excuse  for  any  one  to  be  in  doubt  as  tc^ 
the  nature  of  the  Radicalism  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  - 
Mr.  Bright,  a  few  weeks  ago,  delivered  several  elaborate 
addresses,  but  there  was  not  much  new  in  what  he  said.  After 
a  time,  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  old  story  loses  its 
interest,  and  a  desire  seizes  us  to  turn  over  the  page  and  come 
to  something  else.  It  does,  however,  concern  us  much  to  know 
what  are  the  principles  of  the  men  who  are  stepping  into  Mr. 
Bright's  place.  If  we  were  like  Mr.  Bright  himself,  we  should 
at  once  say  that  we  foresaw  and  defined  those  principles  long 
ago,  and  we  should  show  how  literally  the  predictions  we  made 
have  been  fulfilled.  But  we  waive  that  right.  Let  us  once 
more  look  into  the  programme  of  the  future  ;  and  there  is  no  one 
who  has  of  late  taken  so  much  pains  to  unroll  it  before  us 
as  Mr,  Chamberlain.  It  is  true  that  he  has  deprecated  the 
criticism  which  he  invites.  The  public  have  been  assured  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  talk  about  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  that  it 
renders  him  a  man  of  importance  ;  that  he  does  not  like  it ; 
that  we  shall  make  him  a  leader  in  spite  of  himself.  But  the 
plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  receives,  and  must  continue 
to  receive^  all  this  notice,  not  because  he  has  any  remark- 
able  gifts  to  boast  of;  but  because  he  has  made  himself  the 
foremost  representative  of  the  Radical  schooh  While  he  oc- 
cupies this  position,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  by  whom 
politics  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  affairs  of  everyday  life, 
requiring  to  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spiritj  to  mark 
well  what  he  says.  To  go  before  the  people  with  a  Revolu- 
tionary scheme,  to  leave  it  to  work  in  their  minds  slowly  and 

surely, 
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^nrelj,  and  then  to  tarn  aside  all  criticism  by  pleading  that  it  is 
^  '  no  consequence '  what  has  been  said — this  is  what  would 
^nit  Mr.  Chamberlain  perfectly.     His  skirmishers  in  the  press, 
^sometimes  masquerading  as  Conservatives,  tell  us  that  he  is  a 
:sE3uui  of  no  importance,   while  his  Radical   friends — who   are 
^ften,  perhaps,  the  very  same  persons — assure  us  that  he  will 
Ibe  the  next  Premier.     At  any  rate,  he  is  at  this   moment  a 
^^binet  Minister,  and  a  party  ^  Boss '  of  great  notoriety — the 
^rst  real  ^  Boss '  we  have  ever  had  in  England ;  and  as  such  we 
xnost  insist  upon  treating  him,  leaving  him  and  his  ^profes- 
sional '  friends  to  settle  the  question  of  his  modesty  between 
Xhem. 

This  new  *  tribune '  has  recently  endeavoured  to  strengthen 

M  influence  by  announcing  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

I^olitical  heir  of  Mr.  Cobden.     We  cannot  accept  him  in  that 

ocLpacity.     What  is  more,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  assume 

the  position   if  he  had   been   properly  acquainted  with   Mr. 

Cobden's   life  and   writings.     That   Mr.  Chamberlain   is   ill- 

inlbrmed  concerning  the  political  history  of  this  country  he  has 

shewn   on  a  dozen   occasions,  but  he  ought  at   least  to  learn 

something  about  Mr.  Cobden  before  posing  as  his   successor. 

H«  has  told  us*  that  Mr.  Cobden  ^anticipated  without  the 

slightest  alarm  the  widest  possible  suffrage  which  human  in- 

S^ntiity  could  devise.'     We  do  not  know  what  he  anticipated, 

but  we  have  Mr.  Cobden's  own  word  that  he  was  not  in  favour 

of  the  *  widest  possible  suffrage.'     *  What  is  the  principle  you 

select?'    he   asked   on   one   occasion.f     *I  will  not  take  the 

principle   of  population,  because  I  do  not  advocate  universal 

'Hff^age  ;  but  I  take  the  ground  of  property.'    What  right,  then, 

^^d  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  make  the  statement  we  have  quoted  ? 

S^^P'y   none   whatever.      Again,  Mr.  Cobden   wrote   to   Mr. 

bright,  *I  do  not  feel  so  confident  as  yourself  that  a  great 

^^tension  of  the  franchise  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  wiser 

•-y«tem  of  taxation.'  X     In  fact,  Mr.  Cobden  had  no  very  high 

PPitiion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whom  he  described — ^as  Mr. 

'^'^rley,  with   fatal   candour,  has  pointed   out — as  *  wrapt  in 

^P^cjue  ignorance,'  full  of  *  egregious  vanity,'  *  so  plastered  with 

^ttcry  for  which  he  (John  Bull)  seems  to  have  an  insatiable 

^]t^I^tite  that  he  has  become  an  impervious  mass  of  self-esteem.' 

■^^^^^  he  warned  Mr.  Bright  that  the  day  might  come  when  '  less 

^^"^^jmhus  leaders  would  carry  off  the  masses.*     Mr.  Chamberlain 

^^cr  seems  to  have  met  with  that  passage,  or  if  he  has,  he 

^    Dinner  of  the  Ck)bden  Club,  June  80  ;  •  Times '  report,  July  2. 1883. 
]^    Speech  in  House  of  Commons,  July  6, 1848.    Collected  Speeches,  p.  544. 
*    Itorley's  •life  of  Cobden/ iL  98.  ^      ^* 
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judicioQBly   avoided  quoting   it  at  the   recent   dinner  of  th^ 
Cobden  Club.     Privately,  however,  it  maj  have  increased  th.^^ 
high  opinion  which  he  seems  to  entertain  of  Mr.  Cobden  as    ^ 
prophet. 

^  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  *  that  Mr.  Cobd^^g 
ever  fixed  a  date  for   the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,'  cc^%. 
cerning  the   universal  acceptance   of  Free-trade.     Then  it     i 
time  that  he  was  made  aware  of  it.     It  is  rather  hard  that  ^te 
task  should  devolve  upon  us  of  giving  Mr.  Chamberlain  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  Mr.  Cobden ;  but  we  must  do  it,  since 
his  literary  friends  seem  to  have  failed  him.     *  I  believe,'  ssdd 
Mr.  Cobden  in  one  of  his  chief  speeches,*  ^  that  if  you  aboliiii 
the  Corn  Law  honestly,  and  adopt  Free-trade  in  its  simplicity, 
there  will  not  be  a  tariff  in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in 
less  than  Jive  years  to  follow  your  example.'     Five  years!    Is 
that   what   Mr.  Chamberlain   calls  not  fixing   a  date?    And 
Mr.  Cobden's  prediction  was  made  in  1846,  and  Europe—to 
say  nothing  of  America — ^is  absolutely  further  than  ever  fiom 
adopting  the  principle  of  Free-trade.     In  spite  of  all  the  bold 
assertions  which  sometimes  are  made,  the   United   States  are 
overwhelmingly  Protectionist   in   feeling,  and  no  Free-trader 
could  get  elected  to  the  smallest  position  on  the  question  of 
Free-trade  alone,  no  matter  how  much  he  quoted  Mr.  Cobden, 
or  paraded  the  empty  boasts  of  Mr.  Bright. 

But,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Cobden  wanted  religions 
equality.  We  do  not  know  what  that  means;  but  we  can 
inform  Mr,  Chamberlain,  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  7iot  in  favour  of 
advocating  the  abolition  of  Church  and  State.  If  he  will  read 
attentively  the  damaging  *Life'  of  Mr.  Cobden  which  he 
praised  so  highly,  he  will  find  this  out  for  himself.  As  for 
his  assertion  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  favour  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts and  the  payment  of  members,  we  require  proof  of  it. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passages  in  Mr.  Cobden  s 
writings  or  speeches  which  demand  those  changes,  and,  con- 
sidering the  'opaque  ignorance'  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
shown  of  his  works,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  for  some  better 
evidence  than  his  bare  word  that  any  such  passages  exist. 
The  professors  of  the  Cobden  *  cult '  would  all  be  the  better  for 
a  little  study  of  the  life  and  words  of  their  master.  One  of  them 
— and  this  is  a  very  curious  instance — speaks  of  Mr.  Cobden 
as  the  most  '  simple  and  frugal  of  men.'  t  And  yet  in  the 
wonderful  *Life'  we  read  that  in  1845  a  *sum  of  money 'was 
subscribed   for  him    in    Manchester,    that   in    1846   he  agai^ 


•  •  CJoUected  Speeches/  p.  185.  f  *  Pall  MaU  Gasette,'  July  2. 188S. 
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T'^^^^ived  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  nearly  80,000/.,  that 

^"^    1858,  *  several  thousands  *  more  were  banded  to  him,  and  in 

"^^60,  4(J,0O0/.  more.     And  yet  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  frugal  man. 

*^  may  or  may  not  have  been  so  in  his  personal  habits,  but  of 

"^^liat  value  is  personal  economy  to  a  man  if  he  can  make  away 

^^'^ilh  something  like  200,000/.  in  the  course  of  a  %^ery  few  years? 

Three    things    are    sought    for  by  Mr.  Chamberlain    at  this 

^^oment ;  they  are  manhood  suffraore,  equal  electoral  districts, 

^^i:id   the  payment  of   members  of  Parliament.       The  Church, 

^'Iso,    must  be  disestablished.        Not  long  ago,  it  would  have 

l>een  thought  a  somewhat  odd  proceeding  in  a  Cabinet  Minister 

^o    g^o  about  the  country    with  a  sort  of   huckster's  cart  filled 

'^itb    wares  which  his  colleagues  regard  as  contraband  ;  but  we 

get   used  to  everything  now.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  function  is, 

as  he  says,  *  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i's,'  or,  as  be  expressed  it  on 

a    former  occasion,  in  phraseology  which  might  perhaps  have 

been  improved  by  some  of  his  literary  friends,  '  to  make  things 

g"o  quicker  and  more  satisfying.*     That  the  Church  was  doomed 

^ve    knew  long  ago  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,     The  hatred  which 

lie    bears  to  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  sneer  at  Christi- 

a^tiity  in  his  Cobden  Club  speech.     *  Nearly  ninteen  centuries 

liave  passed,'  said  he,  in  partial  explanation  of  the  failure  of 

Free-trade  predictions,  *  and  still  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 

religion  have  not  received  universal  acceptance ;  and  1  suppose 

'vwe     should    think    it    a  little    presumptuous    to    describe    the 

.Apostles  as  very  worthy  fishermen  who  were  neither  philoso* 

^pbers  nor  statesmen,   but  who  were  chiefly  to  be  remembered 

^sks  the  authors  of    a  variety  of   predictions  which    have    been 

f^sdsified  by  events/       It  is  not  often  that  an  English  public 

xixian   has  addressed  an    audience    in  this  strain,    but    it  must 

lt>e   remembered  that  the  Radical  of  to-day  denies  vehemently 

"^hat    we  are  a    Christian    nation,  and    Mr*  Chamberlain  may 

3Kee    no  harm  in    mudelling    his    speeches    upon    that    theory. 

HJown  with  the  Church — that,  from  him,  is  a  reasonable  cry, 

Mrle  has  told  us  once  before  that  *it  had  been  a  hindrance  to  all 

political   and   inteHectual   progress  ; '  that  it   was  a   '  political 

:»nanufactured,  State-made  machine ;  *  and  that  the  Liberal  Party 

^^'ould  be  '  blind  to  the  teachings  of  the  present  and  deaf  to  the 

evidence  of  the  past,  if  they  did  not  take  the  first  opportunity 

^o    remove    that    perpetual     stumbling-block    in    the    way    of 

progress.*  *     And  his  raid  upon  the  landowners  of  the  country 

ougbt  not  to  have  excited  the  surprise   it    did,   for   he    has  told 

^bem  that  the  *  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  land  involved  a 
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great  injury  and  wrong  to  the  labourers  employed  on  the  sdiL*  * 
It  is  the  declaration  of  opinions  such  as  these  that  has  made 
Mr.  Chamberlain  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  if  he  goes  beyond 
most  of  his  colleagues,  he  gains  the  more  hearty  applause  at 
public  meetings  —  a  fact  which  we  commend  to  the  seriooi 
notice  of  all  who  think  that,  because  he  is  loud,  pretentiooi^ 
and  blatant,  he  can  be  safely  disregarded.  It  is  said  thst 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  doctrines  while  he  has  coUeagfuei 
in  the  Ministry  who  are  largely  interested  in  land — *Loid 
Hartington,'  for  instance,  *  with  his  future  rent-roll  of  200,OOOL 
a  year,  or  *  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  the  archiepiscopal  tradi- 
tions of  his  family.'f  Lord  Hartington  may  or  may  not  perceire 
the  inevitable  end  of  the  course  which  his  Radical  associates 
are  pursuing ;  he  may  be  deluded  with  the  not  uncommon  idea 
that  the  *  middle-classes '  will  one  day  rise  up  as  one  man  is 
support  of  the  landlords,  and  that  the  *  instincts '  of  the  people 
will  prevent  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  Or 
he  may  feel  that  if  something  goes,  much  will  still  remain;  a 
good  deal  may  be  taken  from  200,0002.  a  year,  and  yet  a  maa 
may  be  left  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Or,  lastly,  he  maj 
believe  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  his  retiring  from  the 
field,  and  leaving  every  position  in  the  hands  of  the  enemj. 
If  he  is  unable  to  control  Radical  opinion  from  within  the 
Cabinet,  how  much  less  could  he  do  so  from  without  ?  This  con- 
sideration may  weigh  much  with  the  Whigs  generally,  and  in 
some  measure  may  account  for  the  anomalous  ground  they  occapj. 
To  depart  from  the  Liberal  ranks  altogether  would  be  to  leave 
everything  to  the  mercy  of  the  Democrats  and  Socialists.  The 
latter  may  still  win  everything  in  the  end,  but  if  an  evil  cannot 
be  averted,  it  is  sometimes  a  gain  to  postpone  it.  But  whatp 
ever  may  be  Lord  Hartlngton's  view  of  the  matter,  or  however 
potent  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  be  the  archiepiscopal 
traditions  of  his  family,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  will  have 
much  weight  in  influencing  the  final  direction  of  legislation  on 
the  land  question,  or  any  other  question  concerning  whidi 
Radicalism  is  united.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  people 
will  appreciate  at  its  proper  value  the  argument,  which  has  now 
done  good  hard  service,  that  revolutionary  principles  cannot 
be  entertained  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  Granville  are  members. 

The  land  and  the  Church  are  to  be  the  first  objects  of  assault, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  say,  as  he  said  once  before,  ^  I  caie 
little  which  of  these  great  questions  we  first  attack.'    If  Rojalt/ 

*  Speech  at  Rochdale,  November,  1877. 
t  The  '  Spectator/  December  30, 1882. 
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'*^c>ulJ  take  itself  out  of  the  way,  without  causing  furtlier  trouble, 
^o    rniich  the  better.     Then  the  people  could  have  given  to  them 
tli^  three    boons^ — manhood   suffrage,   equal   electoral   districts, 
^*:i^<i  payment  of  members*     One  or  other  of  these  may  be  pro- 
J>osed  this  very  Session,  even  in  the  last  days  of  it^  by  way  of 
F^M^Wng  that  the  Government  are  in  earnest,  and  of  giving  their 
sm^pporters  something  to  hold  up  for  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
st ituents  during  the  recess.     Lord  Gran vi He,  when  questioned 
i  r^  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  speech,  made  a 
^^-etement  which  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time^  but  which 
'^^mi  certainly  worth  notice.     *  Her  Majesty's  Government/  he 
^rfcid,  '  expect  that  during  the  present  Session  they  will  be  able 
^<:>  bring  in  a  BUI  or  Bills  on  Parliamentary  Reform^  and  that 
'^^  ill  give  in  the  most  authentic  and  effective  manner  the  views 
c^C  the  Government  on  the  subject.'    No  one^  of  cosirse,  supposes 
"^tfcat  the  Bill  or  Bills  could  be  passed  this  Session  ;   it  or  they 
^^^^^sBkii  only  be  intended   for  what  is  called   'campaign  use,*     A 
s:3r:ft6asure  may  be  drawn  up  containing  everything  wliich  is  sup- 
]^:^>osed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  democracy,  and  the  caucus  will  be 
i^s^ft  to   make   its    attractions  known    during   the    autumn    and 
"^^*  inter  months*     It  will  be  another  bid  for  the  support  of  the 
■■  m  lasses^  and   they  will   be   told   that   not  only  this   beneficent 
^B^^zdieme,   but    others   even    more   generous,  would    be    speedily 
^]^»^3LSsed  by  the  Government  if  the  Tories  could   be   hindered 
:&  larmi  discussing  them,  obstruction  and  discussion^  as  we  have 
.«^m>  Iready  shown,  now  meaning  one  and  the  same   thing.     The 
I^V^Jinistry  cannot   redeem   the  promises  of    the   past,   and   they 
"^^^^ill  try  to  save    themselves   by  drawing  a  heavy  draft  upon 
-^tie  future.       Something   of  this   sort  will   be  attempted,  and 
^^Ir.  Chamberlain's  three-fold  proposition  may  as  well  be  allowed 
^<3  itand  as  not.      If  it  is  a  great  success,  it  can  be  adopted ; 
^■-^  it  is  coldly  received,  it  can  be  put  aside  in  favour  of  a  more 
"^^npting  bait.     We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  Mr.  Chaml^>er- 
l^aiu  understands  entirely  what  he  is  asking  for.     Equal  electoral 
districts  would  involve  consequences  which  would  greatly  tend 
^o  reduce   his  admiration   of  the  system,   and  a  total   change 
^ould  be  introduced  in  the  present  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  has  found  this  device,  in  common  with  others 
^bich  he  has  coolly  appropriated,  in  the  United  States.     So  vast 
^  the  area  of  that  country,  and  so  complicated  is  the  action  of 
*^»  State  governments  upon  the   Federal   Government^  that  it 
^orks  as  well  as  any  other  system   which  could   be  devised : 
^^y  it  is  combined  with  a  very  limited  lepresentatioo  of  the 
P^ple  in  comparison  with  ours,  the  total  ntunber  of  representa^ 
^vei  3ent  to  Congress  being  325.     We  have  little  doubt  that  it 
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would  be  a  great  advantage  to  reduce  the  number  of  memben 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  something  like  the  same  number, 
for  the  great  and  incurable  fault  of  the  House  as  it  standi 
is  that  it  is  too  large.  The  population  of  the  United  Statoi 
is  now  much  greater  than  that  of  England — ^fiftj  millions,  is 
round  numbers,  against  thirty-five  and  a  quarter  millions— nMJ 
jet  it  can  do  with  less  than  half  our  number  of  memben  is 
the  popular  House.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  not  defident 
in  audacity,  has  not  ventured  to  propose  to  cut  down  the  Home 
of  Commons  to  three  hundred  members  or  thereabouts. 

The  next  expedient  he  has  also  borrowed  from  the  United 
States.  He  would  have  members  paid  for  their  services.  Tb 
Americans  do  it,  and  so  should  we.  In  America,  when  diii 
plan  was  adopted,  a  man  who  was  taken  from  his  occupation  ts 
represent  his  *  section '  in  Congress,  would  very  often  have  hid 
no  means  of  livelihood  if  a  salary  had  not  been  provided  ior 
him.  There  was  no  wealthy  or  idle  class  able  and  willing  ts 
give  up  their  time  for  nothing.  And  even  now  there  are  many 
States  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  who  oooU 
afford  to  go  to  Washington  for  half  the  year  at  their  owl 
expense.  In  such  places  there  are  no  rich  manufacturers,  who 
have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  own  industry  or  by  that  ol 
others,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  up  the  rest  of  then 
days  to  politics.  In  England,  as  we  all  know,  numbers  of  mei 
are  ready  to  serve  in  Parliament  without  payment— only  too 
ready,  as  the  new  Bribery  Bill  may  suggest.  But  the  propoMl 
to  pay  a  salary  to  a  member  is  likely  to  catch  the  ear  of  tin 
working-men,  every  one  of  whom  may  say  or  think,  *  perh^N 
the  lot  will  fall  upon  me,'  not  yet  perceiving,  what  he  will  h 
driven  to  perceive  some  day,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  '^ 
taken  his  coat  off'  to  put  him  into  Parliament.  Politicil 
philanthropy  has  its  bounds,  and  they  are  very  soon  reached. 
We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trsdl 
has  brought  the  country  to  accept  his  proposition  to  dedisfl 
allowing  men  to  represent  it  in  Parliament  for  nothing,  and  tops] 
them  fixed  salaries.  How  much  is  to  be  given  ?  He  would  not] 
we  should  hope,  offer  less  than  is  paid  to  an  American  Congie* 
man,  that  is  to  say,  1000/.  a  year,  and  travelling  expenses,  a 
man  could  not  live  very  well  upon  less,  considering  the  inci- 
dental expenses  which  every  member  of  Parliament  is  obliged 
to  meet.  Now  this  sum,  for  the  House  of  Commons  alone — fa 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  offer  the  Lords  anjrthini 
— would  amount  to  658,000/.  a  year,  leaving  out  travellinj 
expenses.  Mr.  Chamberlain  therefore  proposes  to  add  at  onfli 
to  the  expenditure  of  the   country  an  amount  exceeding  th 

wholi 
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cost  of  Royalty,  pensions,  annuities,  and  every  charge 

Iflutied;  and  this  is  his  notion  of  'retrenchment  and  reform/ 
"be  cost  of  government  in  this  country,  as  Radicals  above  all 
iiers  have  persistently  taught,  is  much  too  high,  although  it  is 
ag  like  so  great  as  the  general  cost  of  government  in  the 
States.  Mr.  Chamberlaio  proposes  to  increase  it  by  an 
Dual  charge  of  658,000/.,  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
ing  conferred  upon  the  nation,  and  indeed  without  any 
iptdar  demand  for  the  outlay  ;  for  although  it  is  thought  that 

i artisans  and  labourers  will  be  enthusiastic    in    favour  of 
^heme,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  see  the 
■ability  of  giving  658  men   1000/.  a  year  each   for  work 
uch   they   now    get    done    for    nothing.     We    should    much 

k  trust  the  honest  opinion  of  the  working  classes  on  such  a 
on  as  this*  than  the  manufactured  opinion  which  is  pre- 
Ped  for  them  by  demagogues. 

ILis  evident,  indeed,  that  the  workmen  have  ideas  on  these 
■cts  which  are  not  always  accurately  interpreted  by  their 
Pconstituted  spokesmen.  Quite  recently,  for  instance,  the  '  Na- 
na! Reform  Union  '  sent  to  all  its  branches  a  circular  asking 
|-gestions  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Reform  Bill. 
jf  the  demands  thus  elicited  was  *  that  the  Illiterate  voter 
be  disfranchised,'  a  proposal  which  by  no  means  accords 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  of  universal  manhood  suflTrage. 
lat  genuine  working  men  should  have  greater  facilities  for 
tering  Parliament  is  more  and  more  to  be  desired,  for  there 
\  not  a  few  cases  arising  every  week  in  which  their  sound 
nmon  sense  would  correct  the  extravagances  of  persons  who 
I'e  climbe<l  to  power  over  their  shoulders,  It  is  the  politician 
trade,  adroit  in  using  the  working  men  for  his  own  purposes, 
^fft  the  really  dangerous  element  in  the  politics  of  the  present 
H  If  we  could  get  rid  of  him,  and  his  caucus  and  his  claque, 
Hubstitute  for  him  an  intelligent  working  man,  it  would  be 
|Bf  the  most  thoroughly  Conservative  changes  which  wo 
R^seen  in  the  present  generation, 

have  touched   upon  these   questions   because   it   is  very 

that  they  will  be  brought  before  the  people  during  the 

and  we  believe  it  to   be  of  great   importance  that  they 

Dot  be  left  to  the  manipulation  of  Radical  leaders.     The 

strengthening  a  party  must  now  be  done  chiefly  outside 

Us  of  Parliament,   for  the  number  of  persons  who  read 

lentary  debates    is    so   continually  on    the  decline   that 

inot    expect    to    see    the  newspapers    go  on  publishing 

full  length.      The  Radicals  have  done  their  best  for 

[past  to  degrade    Parliament,    and    they  have   succeeded 

almost 
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almost  bejond  their  hopes.     The  combined  efforts  which  wa 

made  all  through  the  Sessions  of  1878-9  to   *  thwart'  Lon 

Beaconsfield,  the  endless  bickerings  that  took  place,  the  ni^ 

that  were  spent  in  talking  against  time,  all  produced  a  feduq 

of  intense  weariness  in  the  countrj  ;  and  this  has  been  deepened 

by  what  has  taken  place  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  managemeni 

of  the  House.     The  people  see  the  Ministry  bringing  forwavd 

measures  which  have  never  been    well   considered,  and  afiei 

days,    and   perhaps  weeks,   of   wrangling   and  word-splitdng; 

these  measures   are   either  withdrawn,  or   so   altered  that  so 

one  is  able  to  recognize  them.     The  only  principle  of  goyen 

ment  which  seems  to  be  definitively  established  is  that  everythiiu 

shall  be  regarded  as  an  *  open  question.'     It  may  be  deseribd 

as  the  four-and-twenty-hour  system  of  legislation  ;  the  Bill  whid 

is  passed  to-day  may  be  turned  inside  out  to-morrow,  if  a  litdi 

clamour  is  raised,  or  if  a  few  votes  seem  to  be  placed  in  jeopsidj 

Surely  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proceedings  in  Parliames 

should  attract  less  and  less  attention,  especially  when  to  othe 

causes  of  its  decline  is  added  the  fact  that  the  general  level  o 

its  debates  has  sunk  so  low.     A  page  of  Parliamentary  dii 

cussion  is  now  the  dullest  and  heaviest  reading  in  the  woiU 

and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  majority  of  people  skip  it,  sm 

even  close  political  observers  find  it  quite  enough  to  run  thei 

eyes  hastily  down  the  columns.     The  important  bit  can  gem 

rally  be  picked  out  in  a  very  few  minutes ;  the  rest  is  wb 

a   recently   dethroned    philosopher   described    as    *windbagl 

Now  and  then  a  set  oration  is  delivered,  carefully  prepaie 

beforehand,  or  a  speech  with  some  originality  and  energy  in : 

is   made  on  the   spur  of  the  moment.     But  how  many  sue 

speeches  have  been  made  this  Session  ?     Not  half  a  dozen  i 

both  Houses.     Members  of  Parliament  have  deliberately  actf 

in  the  way  best  calculated  to  prevent  an  audience  gatherifl 

round  them,  and  they  must  now  expect  to  see  the  nevrspape) 

treating  them  much  as  newspapers  in  America  treat  membei 

of  Congress — that  is  to  say,  giving  perhaps  a  column  or  so  1 

the  discussions  of  each  day,  but  condensing  speeches  into  a  fe 

lines.     It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  a  speech  in  Congress  to  I 

reported  in   full  or  at  any  considerable  length,  except  in  d 

official  paper.     The  Radicals  will   no  doubt  succeed  in  pP 

ducing  the  same  popular  estimate  of  the  British  Parliames 

and  the  fate  of  parties  will  be  decided  on  the  *•  stump.' 

In  one  respect  the  opponents  of  the  Conservatives  will  b»' 
a  great  advantage  there.  They  are  adepts  in  misrepresentaftio 
and  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  any  way  bound  to  pay 
scrupulous  regard  to  facts.     Promises  without  end  or  limit  dr 

fin 
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firoxn  their  lips,  and  if  tber  break  them^  they  hare  nothing  more 
tx>  do  than  to  throw  the  lespoDsibllltj  upon  the  Conservatives. 
If"  t^tiej  are  reminded  of  what  thev  have  done,  thej  merely  replj 
tlxax  it  i»  •  ancient  history/  and  then  they  go  back  to  a  period 
XDoch  more  ancient — to  1830  or  to  1846 — for  the  materials  of 
an  attack  on  the  Conservatives.  But  we  must  accept  the 
<?onditions  of  party  warfare  as  they  exist ;  and  since  the  plat- 
form is  to  be  used  so  extensively,  we  must  not  refuse  to  take  our 
^ue  share  of  it.  Some  of  the  most  effective  out-door  speeches  of 
^e  last  six  months  have  been  delivered  by  Conservatives^  and 
^t  ^rill  be  found  that  there  is  much  fresh  work  to  be  done  during 
^e  recess.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from 
iiialiing  a  careful  review  of  the  history  of  the  present  Ministry 
oy  the  cry — raised  sometimes  against  Conservatives  in  journals 
^hich  profess  Conservative  principles — that  there  is  nothing 
^^e^w  in  what  they  say.  This  taunt  is  sometimes  found  to  dis- 
courage speakers  who  are  comparatively  unused  to  public  life, 
t*at  they  will  understand  by-and-by  that  it  must  be  brushed  aside 
«»^  an  invention  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  they  look  for  *  something 
*iew*  in  the  journals  which  lecture  them,  they  will  be  reassured 
">'  discovering  that  they  can  never  find  it.  The  facts  must  be 
t>rought  clearly  before  the  nation,  for  the  evidence  which  they  will 
supply  is  strong  enough  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  present  Ministry. 
Timid  Conservative  speakers  may  console  themselves  with  the 
''^collection  that  Mr.  Bright— and  they  need  not  desire  to  have 
in  ore  friendly  audiences  than  he  can  boast  of— ^oes  not  achieve 
tis  successes  by  saying  anything  new.  He  has  been  telling  us 
identically  the  same  tale  for  thirty  years  past,  the  only  varia- 
'tion  being  that,  whereas  we  used  frequently  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  his  name  is  gradually  sinking  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  was 
to  Mr.  Cobden  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  he  owed  his  chief 
*^pport  in  his  Corn-law  measures — ^not  to  Mr,  Bright.  We  still 
Sometimes  hear  of  Mr  Cobden,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  in  connection 
^^ith  the  somewhat  absurd  club  which  bears  his  name,  and 
^"liich  has  gained  an  unpleasant  notoriety  for  the  squabbles 
'^liich  are  constantly  taking  place  in  and  around  it.  Every 
"^cr^w  and  then  a  number  of  respectable-looking  gentlemen  are 
®^«n  to  be  hastening  from  it,  evidently  having  had  more  than 
^i^ough  of  their  associates  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  an  angry 
^«^d  jeering  crowd  of  true  Cobden ites,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  in 
^'V-cry  way  unpleasant.  Then  the  Radical  journalists  bring  out 
^'  great  pile  of  dirty  linen  to  be  washed  in  public,  and  tell  us 
till. at  the  seceding  members  were  always  a  discredit  to  the  club, 
^*^d  that  their  room  is  much  better  than  their  company.  And 
^lUs  is  what  is  called  doing  honour  to  Mr,  Cobden.     That  he 
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would  rate  this  kind  of  honour  very  highlj  if  he  could  sec 
is  goinp;'  on,  we  greatly  doubt.     While  he  was  living,  he  alwa^fc^_^f 
showed  a  decided  partiality,  as  we  have  shown,  not  for  era^z^  ^^| 
compliments,  but  for  honours  which   could  be   seen  and  tc^'M  ^I^ 
like  the  200,000/.  which  we  mentioned  just  now,  and  which     t*-^ 
frugally  got  rid  of  as  fast  as  it  could  be  begged  or  borrowed. 
To  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  new  development 
Cobdenism,  and  all  the  other  isms,  including  atheism,  belon^^      y 
the  future — so  they  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  disprove  what  th^e^^j^^ 
say.      On  the  other  hand,  we    hope  it  will  be  admitted  that^^^#^ 
Aln  Gladstone  is  still  a  power,  and,  althoygh  the  great  com* 
bination  of  talent  which  is  now  beating  the  big  drum  outside 
its  show  has  very  little  regard  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  present  a  better  defence  of  the  Ministry  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ingenuity  is  capable  of  supplying.      What 
his  secret  opinion  may  be  of  the  prospects  of  his  Government^ 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  ask  him  to  tell  us.     He  went  so  fi 
as  to  assure  us,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  disintegration  are  visible  which  were  noticed  in   1873,  but 
if  he  observed  any  such  signs  then^  he  was  remarkably  silent 
with    regard  to  them.      The    present    Prime    Minister    is    not 
always  the  best  judge   of    the    opinion    which    is    entertained 
of  him  by  the  people.     He  resigned  in  1873  because  he  had 
been  defeated  by  three  votes  on   a   measure   not  of  the   first 
importance.     No  one  ever  supposed  that  he  would  have  taken 
that  step   if  he  had  not  been    thoroughly  convinced   that    the 
country  was  cordially  with  him.     The  dissolution  of  January, 
1874,  was  not  resolved  upon  because  Mr.  Gladstone  had   de- 
tected signs  of  *  disintegration  *  in  his  party,   but  because  he 
fancied  that  the  signs  told  him  the  Conserv^atives  were  about 
to    get   a   crushing  defeat.      A  similar  miscalculation,   on    the 
other  side,  was  made  by  the  Cabinet  in  1880;  and  now  it  is 
nearly   time  for  Mr.  Gladstone   to   take  his  turn  in  repeating 
the  mistake.     If  his  continuance    in   office    depended   upon  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  vote  could  be  taken 
by  ballot,  he  probably  knows  perfectly  well  that   the  leisure 
and  privacy  which  he  is  said  to  covet  so  ardently  would  soon 
be  at  his  command.     Eut  the  rank  and  file  of  his  supporters 
arc    not    yet    so    sure   of  their    ground    as     to    venture    upon 
any    desperate    act    of    insubordination,    and    therefore    there 
is    a    superficial    agreement    among    them    which    encourages 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  think  that  his  Administration  stands    firm, 
and  that  all  its  shortcomings  and  errors  can  be  conveniently 
transferred  to  the  Conservatives.     This  will  be  the  key  to  the 
autumn  manoeuvres.      *  We  are  very  sorry   we  have  not  done 

more,. 
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more,  but  consider  our  difficulties ;  they  are  enormous.     One 
of  our  colleagues  will  explain  what  they  are.     It  is  true  that  we 
are  the  strongest  Governinent  seen  since  the  days  of  Pitt — strong- 
enough    to   render   any  opposition   useless ;  but  we   could    not 
transact  our  business.     There  was  a  subtle  influence  at  work. 
■WKat  it  was  will  be  explained  by  Mr,  Cbamberlain  when  the 
•Conservatives  have  all  dispersed,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to 
contradict  him.'     We  must  also  expect  to  see  renewed  pressure 
brought   upon  the    Irish  electors,   in    England    as   well    as   in 
Ireland,  with   fresh   hints  of  the  great  concessions   which  the 
iriberals  are  prepared  to  make.     It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
*riah  vote  is  becoming  of  increased  importance  to  both  parties^  but 
^be  Conservatives  are  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  employed 
^dishonourable  means  to  secure  it.    They  have  made  no  compacts 
"^^ith  the   Irish  leaders;    have  entered  into  no  secret  treaties; 
ba^Te  paid  no  '  blackmail  to  the  lawbreakers/     They  have  dealt 
Ittixly  and  justly  towards  Ireland,  neither  deluding  it   at    one 
foment    by    professions  which  can  never  be   carried  out,  nor 
disheartening  it  at  another  by  measures  of  unparalleled  severity. 
*  he  Irish  people  have  learned  by  sad  experience  how  bitterly 
^hey  may  be  deceived  by  giving  ear  too  willingly  to  the  cajoleries 
^F  Radical   politicians*      Whether    they    will    henceforth    take 
Naming  from  a  lesson  so  dearly  bought  will  be  shown  in  due 
^irne  ;    they  know   that  there  is  one  thing  at  least  which  they 
bave    not    to    fear    from    the    Conservative    Party >   and   that  is 
^i*eachery.      It  will  promise  no  more  than  it  can  and  will  per- 
form*    Already  the  Radicals  arc  setting  their  traps  afresh  for 
^He    Irish  vote.     They  avow  their  willingness  to  have  another 
friendly  conference  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and  pretend 
to    mourn    over    Mr.   Gladstone's   unaccotintable   obstinacy    in 
i'^fusingto  take  his  Land  Act  to  pieces,  and  allow  Mr,  Parnell 
to  put  it  together  again.     This  is  what  they  mean  by  the  *  im- 
i^orality  *  of  an  Irish  alliance.     It  is  immoral  for  any  party  but 
tbeir  own.     Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  Mn  Chamberlain, 
^k\\  have  laboured  to  convince  us  that  for  the  Liberals  to  join 
l:i.ands  with  the  Irish,  and  afterwards  to  spring  Coercion  Bills 
Upon  them,  is  the  most  brilliant  stroke  of  latter-day  statesman- 
ship.    In   Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  they  would  submit  everything 
to  competition.     Both  parties  should  bid  against  each  other  for 
jiopular    support.      After    the    election,    the    pledges    may    be 
Icept  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  warrant.     It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  the  Irish   will  again    persuade  themselves  that 
'tlieir  only  hope  is  in  Radicalism.     In  that  case,  the  long  story 
of  the  disappointments  and  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  is  as  yet  far 
ftom  finished. 
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It  is  not  from  a  fair  appeal  to  any  portion  of  the  commimi^ 
that  we  have  anything  to  fear.     A  lingering  doubt  or  deipoiidL< 
ency  in  the  minds  of  Conservatives  would  be   gone  if  they 
could  make   sure  that  the  truth  about  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  years — or  even  of  the  last  year— could  be  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.     We  must  try  what  we  can  do;  but 
we  will  not  say  there  is  a  certainty  of  success.     On  this  pointy 
as  on  many  others  connected  with  contemporary  events,  we 
often  remember  a  little  anecdote  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.     Pitt,  as  it  is  well  known,  professed  to  M 
no  alarm  or  disquietude  at  the  tremendous  incidents  which  woe 
passing  under  his  eyes  in  France.     No  such  turmoils  could  em 
break  out  in  this  country.     He  was  one  day  conversing  witk 
Burke  on  the  subject,  when  Burke  gave  utterance  to  mm 
thought  of  gloomy  presage  concerning  the  future  of  EnglimL. 
Pitt,  as  usual,  treated  it  lightly.     *  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  fa 
England,'  said  he  ;  *u)e  shall  stand  till  the  Day  of  Judgment' 
^  Ay,  sir,'  replied  Burke,  *  but  it  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  I 
am  afraid  of/     That  is  all  the  Conservatives  have  cause  tob 
afraid  of  now — but  it  is  much. 
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I. — 1.  A  Duiertation  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of 
fnautfioritative  Tradition^  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Christian 
ttrines :  being  the  substance  of  a  Semion  preached  before  the 
Universitijof  Oxford^  May  31,  1818,  tipon  2  Thess,  ii.  15*  By 
'Iwanl  Hawkins,  M.A*,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  8ro. 
519,  (pp.  88.) 

^Icmorandum  respectfufh/  submitted  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel  to 

Kpt  Majesty's    Commissioners    under    '  The  Universities    of 

"  lord  and  Cambritlge  Act,  1877/  with  reference  to  a  New 

de  of  Statutes  framed  by  the  College — March  Sth,  1879: 

11). 

\  the  heart  of  Oxford,  hemmed  in  by  public  thoroughfares, — 
I  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  has  been  the  possession  and 
ihome  of  one  society  since  *'  the  ageof  Scotus  and  Occam  and 
He,* — stands  a  college  of  which  from  a.d.  1828  to  A.D.  1882 
ject  of  the  present  memoir  was  Provost,     It  derives  its 
designation  from  the  mansion  (called  *  le  Oriole  *)  which 
occupied  part  of  its  site  and  had  been  the  property 
Bor  of  Castile  ;  its  actual  title  being  '  the  House  or  Hall  fif 
In  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman  (himself  a  fellow 
'  ornament  of  the  same  house  from  1823  to  1846),—^ 

be  TiBiior,  whose  cariosity  has  been  excited  by  its  present  fame, 

t  with  diBappointiDent  on  a  collection  of  buildings,  which  have 

so  few  of  the  circumstances  of  dignity  or  wealth.     Broad 

sDgles,  high  halls  and  chambers,  ornamented  cloisters,  stately 

or  umbrageous  gardens^  a  throng  of  students,  ample  revenues, 

;larious  history, — none  of  these  things  were  the  portion  of  that 

btmdation ;  nothing  in  short,  which  to  the  common  eye  a  century 

.  have  given  tokens  of  what  it  was  to  be/ 

But  Oriel  under  the  Provostships  of  Eveleigh,  Copleston,  and 
l^kins,  earned  for  itself  a  great  reputation  ;  achieved  a  name 
is   already  a   household    word    wherever     the    English 
M.  156. — No*  3 12,  X  language 
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language  is  spoken.  Will  the  present  writer  be  disappointed, 
(he  asks  himself)  in  his  hope  that  bj  drawing  with  an  affec- 
tionate hand  a  sketch,  however  slight  and  imperfect,  of  the  lait- 
named  of  those  three  Provosts,  he  will  win  the  thanks  of  not  a 
few  generations  of  Oxford  men  who  already  carrj  with  them, 
indelibly  imprinted  on  their  memories,  the  image  of  that 
dignified  presence, — that  reverend  form, — ^that  familiar  face? 
Edwabd  Hawkins  had  in  truth  become  an  historical  personage 
long  before  his  resignation  of  the  active  duties  of  his  oflBce  in 
1874.  And  though  we  ejaculate  ^ Fhreat  Oriel*  as  fervently 
now  as  when  we  used  to  breathe  the  toast  in  his  companj  orer 
the  Founder's  cup, — (filled  inconveniently  full  of  hot  spiced 
wine  on  *  the  gaudy '), — we  cannot  concesd  from  ourselves  that 
the  College  over  which  he  actively  presided  for  46  yean  will 
henceforth  hold  its  onward  course  under  essentially  changed  con- 
ditions.    Edward  Hawkins  was  the  last  *Pbovo8T  of  Obiel' 

*Our  family,' — wrote  his  great-grandfather  in  1737,  (Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  to  his  son  Sir 
Caesar  Hawkins,  the  first  Baronet,)  —  ^  had  a  goodj  estate  at 
Pottersbury  in  Northamptonshire ;  at  Long  Compton  in  War- 
wickshire; and  at  Blackstone  in  Worcestershire.  And  mj 
great-grandfather  had  a  Regiment  of  horse  in  King  Charles  the 
First's  time — which  proved  the  beginning  of  the  family's  ruin.' 
Colonel  Caesar  Hawkins,  the  soldier  who  thus  stands  foremoit 
in  the  family  annals,  was  a  conspicuous  personage  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  was  governor  of  Greenland- 
house  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the 
King  with  a  view  to  commanding  the  passage  over  the  Thames 
from  Henley  and  Reading  to  London.  After  gallantly  defend- 
ing it  against  the  Parliamentary  army  under  Lord  Essex  during 
a  severe  six  months'  siege.  Colonel  Hawkins  was  forced  to  SM^ 
render  Greenland  in  July  1644,  (the  whole  structure  having 
been  beaten  down  by  cannon,)  but  on  honourable  termSi* 
Clarendon  describes  him  as  marching  into  Oxford  with  hii 
three  hundred  men ;  and  relates  that  he  was  immediately 
despatched  with  the  royalist  force  under  command  of  Colond 
Gage  to  the  relief  of  Basing-house.  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins,  the 
Colonel's  grandson,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Chichester  [1688-991 
— perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  losses  his  family  had  sustained 
in  the  King's  cause.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Tower,  he  '  had  merited  of  the  Government  by  zeedous  scrrice 
among  the  State  prisoners,  and  had  been  particularly  acceptable 

*  LipAoomb'a  * Buoks,'  iii.  576,—- quoting  Whitelook's  'Memorials.' 

in 
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*n    his  dealing   with  Fitz-Harris  before   his  execution.*  *     At 

^liichester,  he  found  a  disorganized  Chapter  and  a  dilapidated 

-Deanery.     Traces  of  the  structure  (left  a  ruin  by  the   Parlia- 

'nentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Waller)  are  jet  discernible  in 

^he  city  wall  which  bounds  the  Dean's  garden. 

Pourth  io  descent  from  the  same  soldier,  was  Sir  Capsar 
H^awkins,  eminent  as  a  surgeon ^  created  first  Baronet  of  the 
family  in  1778.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Kelston  io  Somer- 
*e^hire^  from  the  Haringtons  ;  razed  their  old  family  mansion^ 
^rid  (in  1760)  erected  a  modern  residence  on  a  site  nearer  the 
Avon.  It  is  described  as  standing  beantifnlly  on  a  bill,  over- 
looking the  river  which  there  makes  a  graceful  curve.  There 
*^  a  portrait  of  him  by  Hogarth  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  His 
youngest  son  Edward,  in  1778,  became  successively  Vicar  of 
Bisley  near  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  where  most  of  his 
ohildren  were  born,  —  and  (twenty  years  later)  Rector  of 
iCelston,  whither  he  removed  in  1800.  He  was  the  father 
of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
Was  the  eldest,  and  he  died  10th  Jan.  1806,  Edwaed  Hawkins, 
of"  whom  we  are  to  speak,  w  as  born — not  at  Bisley,  however,  but 
^t  Bath,— on  the  27th  February,  1789 :  'a  little  more  than  nine 
i«rcek»  before  the  opening  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles, 
a^nd  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution." 

Of  his  earliest  years  nothing  is  remembered  except  that  he 
^wras  of  a  very  delicate  constitution.  His  parents  showed  him 
*o  a  doctor,  who  declared  that  nothing  was  discoverable  to 
forbid  the  hope  that  the  child  might  reach  the  appointed  limit 
o£  human  life.  It  certainly  required  a  prophet  to  foretel  that 
X\xe  weakly  little  boy  would  live  to  fulfil  almost  a  century  of 
y^ars.  At  the  age  of  seven  (179G)  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Eltnore,  in  Gloucestershire,  under  Dr.  Bishop*  Elmore-court, 
'tnen  occupied  as  a  school-house,  is  the  picturesque  ancestral  seat 
^f  the  Guise  family.  Here,  the  sons  of  many  of  the  gentry  of 
^-Gloucestershire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  (as  the  father  of 
J^e  present  Baronet,  who  himself  was  at  school  there,  informed 
'■i*  son),  received  their  education.  From  Elmore,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  (February  5th,  1801),  Edward  was  transferred 
*P  Merchant-Taylors'  School ;  and  thence  was  elected  to  an  '  An- 
^»^ew  exhibition '  at  S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  on  S.  Barnabas' 
**^y  1807, — being  at  the  time  third  monitor  in  the  school 

Little  of  interest  has  been  recovered   concerning  these,  his 

Kenoetf  8  •  CollectioM»'  Lanadowufi  BISS.—DetaUfl  of  thi*  biwineM  are  J 
*  A  nanative,  being  a  true  Kciation  of  what  disoouree  puaed  between  Dfc* 
*wkiiia  and  Edward  Fitz^Harys,  Ea/u  late  prisooer  in  tiaeTow«r:  with  the 
l«aniier  of  taking  hia  Confeeeion.'— Ixmdon,  fol,  1681,  pp.  10. 
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youthful  years.  *  I  lost  my  Father '  (wrote  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
fifty  years  later,)  *  when  he  was  only  52.  I  was  yet  at  school^ 
and  his  youngest  son  was  but  half-a-year  old.'  By  this  event, 
Edward  (the  eldest  of  ten*  surviving  children  )  found  himielf  la 
a  position  of  greatly  increased  responsibility.  He  had  been 
appointed  joint  executor  with  his  Mother  (Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howes,)  and  her  brother.  Thooghtfbl 
and  judicious  beyond  his  years,  he  came  to  be  regarded  in 
consequence  by  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  almost  in  the 
light  of  SL'  Father ;  and  indeed  he  did  a  Father^s  part  by  them 
all,  most  faithfully  and  fondly.  His  Mother,  now  left  a  widow, 
repaired  with  her  little  brood  to  Chew  Magna,  a  village  about 
7  miles  from  Bristol  (10  or  12  from  Bath),  where  her  husband 
and  she  had  rented  the  Manor-house,  as  a  place  of  temponij 
sojourn  in  1800,  while  Kelston  Rectory  was  undergoing  repair 
and  enlargement.  It  must  have  been  a  profound  sense  of  her 
own  desolation  and  the  greatness  of  her  need — thus  left  with 
ten  children  (seven  of  them  sons)  to  sustain,  educate,  and  direct 
in  life — which  determined  her  choice  of  a  text  for  her  hui- 
band's  memorial  tablet  in  Kelston  church.  She  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  and  wrote  (from  Jeremiah 
xlix.  11) — *  Leave  thy  fatherless  children.  I  will  preserve  them 
alive.  And  let  thy  widows  trust  in  Me.'  .  .  .  From  Chew  Magna 
she  removed  to  Newton  St.  Loe  near  Bath  in  1820-1. 

To  the  same  village, — soon  after  the  period  when  the  widow 
had  returned  there  with  her  children, — also  came  to  reside 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Buckle.  He  had  once  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  trade  with  the  African  Gold  Coast,  which  at  that 
time  was  carried  on  in  Bristol ;  but  he  now  held  an  office  in  the 
Bristol  Custom  House.  A  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
families;  the  younger  members  being  almost  always  together, 
and  sharing  the  same  amusements.  Strong  political  sympathies 
helped  to  cement  this  friendship.  To  their  general  disgust, 
a  radical  member  (Mr.  Hunt)  having  been  returned  for  Bristol, 
the  children  thought  it  their  duty  to  burn  him  in  effigy :  their 
parents  looking  on  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Edward  Hawkins  and  his  sister  Sarah  (they  were  devoted  to 

> .  . 

*  Three  siatere, — Sarah,  who  died  at  Torquay  in  1876 :— Frances  (the  aeoood' 
daughter  eo  named) : — Mary  Ann  (also  the  second  daughter  so  named)  wbo 
yet  lives: — and  six  brothers;  viz.  Francis,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Qieen'i 
Household  and  Eegistrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciana,  who  died  in  1877. 
aged  83 :— Cajsar  Henry,  who  became  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen ;  who  p^ 
lives,  and  is  able  to  relate  that  he  has  been  consulted  by /our  generatumt  of  the 
Royal  Family : — George  (the  second  son  so  named),  in  Holy  Oraers,  who  died  in 
1826  :— John  and  Charles,  who  died  in  India  in  1818  and  1880  ;— «id  Robert,  tin 
present  Rector  of  Lamberhurst  in  Kent 
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one  another)  on  the  one  side,  and  Marj  Ann  Buckle  (the  only 
*laaghter)  on  the  other,  grew  fast  friends.     The  future  Provost 
<it  Oriel  already  displayed   those  characteristics  fur  which   he 
became  distinguished  in  after  life,     A  strong  sense  of  duty  was 
erer  paramount    with    him.      He  habitually   set   the   rest    an 
example  of  steady  application  j   exercised  severe  self-control  j 
-denied   himself  amusements  and   whatever  belonged   to    mere 
pergonal  gratification.     His  sympathy  for  surrow  is  still  affec- 
tionately remembered,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  ministering  to  a 
hroken  spirit,     Mrs.  Buckle,  having  suddenly  lost  her  husband 
(in  182G),  remarked  that  Edward's  words  were  the  first  which 
procured  her  any  measure  of  real  comfort.     He  had  an  accom- 
plislied  and  very  delightful  brother  (George)  who  was  carried 
on  by  consumption  at  the  age  of  2*>, — to  whom  his  ministerial 
eflices  were  most  tender  as  well   as  unremitting.     In  the  end, 
^e  two  families  left  Chew  together,    and   Newton  near  Bath 
aod  Clifton  became  the  home  of  both.     Their  former  intimacy 
fl«ul  already    ripened    into    warm    friendship,     Edward's   days 
''ere  spent  in  study  :  but  he  found  that  he  could  occasionally 
•pare  an  evening  for  a  walk    with    Rfary   Buckle.     After  an 
interval  of  so  many  years,  a  vivid  recollection  is  preserved  of 
*he  intelligence  and  kindness  with  which  in  one  of  those  early 
^'^Iks  he  explained  the  nature  of  Perspective, — the  principle  on 
^hich  those  many  converging  lines  were  drawn,  and  which  the 
youug  lady  had  but  very  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the  light 
*^*   Nature.       Not  altogether  unacceptable  to  a  girl   of  a  sin- 
8'Ularly  motlest  and  retiring    disposition,  must   have  been  the 
J^iety  of  a  youth  so  thoughtful  and  high-minded  as  Edwavd 
^^i^kios. — But  to  resume  the  story  of  his  Oxford  life. 

Supplemented  by  many  a  studious  vacation,  his  thirteen 
^Inxrious  terms  at  S,  John's  resulted  in  a  double-first  class  in 
^^  Easter  terra  of  1811.  Hawkins  was  the  fifth  person,  (Sir 
*5*>bert  Peel  being  the  first,  and  John  Keble  the  third,)  who, 
*^nec  the  establisbing  of  the  Class-list  in  lt*07,  had  achieved 
*^at  honourable  distinction.  In  the  next  year  he  became  Tutor 
^*  his  College;  and  reckoned  among  his  pupils  the  late  Presi- 
dent Wynter  and  H.  A.  Woodgate  At  Easter  1813  he  was 
*^'ccted  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,^'  tn  stauro^  as  the  ancient 
chamber  over  the  gateway  is  styletl  in  the  Dean's  register, 

t^r.  John  Eveleigh,  who  had  been  Provost  since  1781,  was 
^'j^ady  entering  on  the  3r3rd  (which  was  to  be  the  last)  year 
?J  his  headship ;— Edward  Copleston,  John  Davison,  Richard 
'^hately,  and  John  Keble,  being  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  . 
the  fellows.  Facile  princeps  however  at  the  time  of  whicb 
^^  speak  was  Eveleigh  himself,— a  name  still  remembered  witT 
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veneration  in  Oxford.  To  him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Panom, 
Master  of  Balliol,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  originated  the 
reform   of  the   University   examinations   and   established  the 

*  Class-list.'  What  wonder  if  Oriel  rose  into  eminence  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  spirit  ?  ^  He  was  Provost  when  I  was 
elected  fellow/  wrote  Mr.  Keble  in  1855.  *  I  had  known  him 
as  long  as  I  could  remember  any  one.  He  was,  I  verily  beliere, 
a  man  to  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  any  society  of  which  he 
was  a  member.'  Over  the  fire-place  in  Oriel  Common-room 
hangs  his  portrait, — a  very  grand  work  by  Hoppner :  the  face 
full  of  dignity  and  intelligence. 

Such  was  the  college  into  which  Hawkins  was  introduced  oa 
his  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  To  the  outside  world 
names  like  the  foregoing  are  probably  suggestive  of  none  but 
the  gravest  images, — severe  treatises  and  recondite  convena- 
tion.  But  Oxford  men  will  not  require  telling  that  there  was  a. 
playful  side  to  all  this.  To  say  the  truth,  we  have  never  buued 
ourselves  with  such  enquiries  as  the  present,  without  being  ahnost 
diverted  from  our  purpose  by  the  multitude  of  grotesque  memo- 
ries which  we  have  unintentionally  evoked.  Thus,  one  fails  to- 
recognize  *  Davison  on  Prophecy,' — (though  Hawkins  is  there 
plainly  enough) — in  the  following  story  of  those  early  days  which 
the    Provost    related   long    after.* — Davison    (rushing    in),— 

*  Hawkins,  I'm  horribly  afraid  they're  going  to  make  me  junior 
Treasurer.     I  know  nothing   of  accounts.     I  shall  be  sure  to- 
make  mistakes.'     Some  hours  later, — *  Hawkins,  I  am  a  ruined 
man.     They  would  make  me  serve.' — *  Never  fear.     Put  dowa 
everything  and  you  are  safe.' — ^A  year  elapses :  re-enter  Davison. 
^  I  told  you  so,  Hawkins.     I'm  a  ruined  man.     My  accounts  are 
wrong  by  hundreds.' — *  Don't  be  alarmed.     Let  me  see  them. 
The  quarter-book  is  brought  and  patiently  examined.     *  Added 
up  quite  right' :  (Davison  turns  deadly  pale :)  *  but  you  had  PO 
occasion  to  add  in  the  date  of  the  year,^ — An  aged  member  of  Christ 
Church  (long  since  departed)  declared  to  the  present  writer  that 
the  only  thing  he  could  recal  of  the  Oriel  Common-room  of  that 
period  was  a  frolicsome  tournament  on  the  hearth-rug  between 
two  mounted  combatants  (known  to  the  public  for  encounters  of 
a  very  different  kind),  armed  with  the  hand-screens  which  for 
many  a  long  year  used  to  adorn  (?)  the  mantel-piece. — A  rustic 
parson,  whom   Whately  more   suo  had  been  for  a  long  time 
enlightening  after  dinner,  before  going  away  came  up  to  the 
oracle  with  much  formality, — gathered  himself  to  his  full  height^ 
— and  gravely  thanked  him  *  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  instruct 

♦  To  Canon  Eden,  Vicar  of  Aberford,  once  a  fellow  of  Oriel. 
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liim  throughout  the  evening/  *0,  not  at  all'  (exclaimed 
Whately)  ;  *  it*s  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  an  anvii  to  beat 
0ut  one^s  thoughts  upon.^ — The  Provost  himself  told  a  friend  * 
J  in  1880,  that  *  when  he  was  examined  for  his  fellowship,  at 
Oriel,  the  examination  took  place  in  the  Ante-chapel ;  and  the 
weather  being  bitterly  cold,  two  of  the  candidates  had  a  boxing- 
niaich  in  order  to  keep  themselves  warm/  Mil  man,  afterwards 
l-^ean  of  St,  PauFs,  brought  him  tidings  of  his  election. 

It  requires  an  effort  to  realize  the  change  which  has  passed 

over  English    life, — manners,    dress,    habits, — since    the    date 

referred  to,  viz.  A.D.  1813,     'The  first  time  I  saw  VVhately,  he 

wore  a  pea-green  coat,  white  waistcoat,  stone^coloured  shorts, 

flesh-coloured  silk  stockings.     His  hair  was  powdered/    Arnold, 

in  a  'light  blue  coat  with  metal  buttonSj  and  a  buff  waistcoat ' — 

{We  are  quoting  words  of  the  Provost  spoken  in  1857) — must 

have  been  a   less  picturesque  object.     But   in  fact  as  late  as 

1^47   the    senior   fellow    of    Oriel    (the    Rev,    Edward    Miles 

^utJd),  used  to  appear  at  the  College  'gaudy'  decorated  with  a 

pijgtail,  in  a  chocolate-coloured  coat  and  black  shorts.     He  had 

travelled  up  from  Northamptonshire  in  a  By — devoting  to  the 

J*^urney  two  days.     Iludd  however  was  an  exceptional  case,  for 

he  Was  senior   Fellow  as  early  as  1819. — Better  deserving  of 

record  is  the  fact,  that  the  fellows  of  Oriel  were  the  first  in 

^^lord  to  break  through  the  tyranny  of  fashion  by  abandoning 

*^e  immoderate  use  of  wine  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  ranks 

'*'    English   society  until  a  period  within  the  memory  of  aged 

Persons  of  the  last  generation-     This   was  the  first  Common- 

^oin    where   tea    was   drunk.      Dr,    Macbride,    the    venerable 

^'^incipal  of  Mag<lalen  Hall,  used  to  describe  with  great  nawelc 

J^^  contempt  with  which,  some  sixty-five  years  ago,  it  used  to 

^^  aaid,— *  Why,  those  fellows  drink  ^<?a  /  '    '  The  Oriel  tea-pot ' 

^^came  a  standing  joke  in  the  University. 

Much  to  he  regrettetl  is  it  that  the  practice  is  not  adopted  in 

^j^l leges  of  perpetuatingj  in  connection  with  each  set  of  rooms, 

*-*^   names  of  its  successive  occupants.     Failing  this,  it  seems 

^^*^nge  that  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  preserve  a  record  of 

*^e  rooms  which  were  tenanted  by  men  who  afterwards  became 

^ttious.     '  The  only  room  in  which  I  ever  regularly  resided/ 

Wrote  the  author  of  *  The  Christian  Year'  in  1855,)  ^  was  up 

^e  pair  of  stairs,  /  think  on  the  /^,  opposite  C.  C.  C,  gateway. 

-■^avison  had  it   before   me, — Do rn ford  afterwards.      Is   it    not 

^larriott*s  now  ?  my  head  is  confused  on  that  point/ — Sure  of 

approval,    we    have    transcribed   the    entire    paragraph    before 
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stating  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  door  of  what  was  Mr.  Keble's 
sitting-room  (effect uallv  identified  by  the  gateway  opposite)  is 
on  the  right  of  one  g"oing'  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  Charles 
Marriott  in  1855  occupied  the  corresponding  rooms  on  the  next 
staircase  (No,  3)  towards  the  Chapel,- — first  floor  to  the  right; 
his  immediate  predecessor  having  been  John  Henry  Newman, 
But  any  one  who  can  recal  the  studious  aspect  of  the  apartments 
in  question  while  occupied  by  those  two  famous  Divines,- — ill- 
carpeted  and  indifferently  furnished,  as  well  as  encumbered 
with  book -she  Ives  in  every  part, — ^  would  entirely  fail  to  recog- 
nize them  in  their  present  guifc.  They  were  mercilessly 
smartened  up  after  Marriott' s  sad  death, 

*  You  succeeded  Newman  in  these  rooms,  I  know,*  (remarked 
the  present  writer  to  Charles  Marriott,  while  watching  beside 
his  sick-bed).  *  Didn't  I  once  hear  you  say  that  Newman 
succeeded  Whately  ?  * — *  Yes,  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  took 
these  rooms,  he  found  the  last  of  Whately's  herrings  still 
hanging  on  the  string  before  the  Chapel  window/  To  render 
which  story  intelligible  it  requires  to  he  explained  that  (before 
the  Chapel  underwent  renovation  some  five-and- twenty  years 
ago)  a  partition  of  lath  and  plaster  separated  the  bay  of  the 
west  window  from  the  Ante^chapel,^ — making  it  a  nondescript 
appendage  to  the  set  of  rooms  of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  avail- 
able as  a  larder,  an  oratory,  or  a  lumber-closet,  acconling  to 
the  taste  of  the  occupant.  It  was  a  *  fad '  of  the  future  Arch- 
bishop to  puil  a  herring  daily  from  the  string,  and  to  frizzle 
it — sine  nlld  soiennitate'^foT  breakfast,  on  the  coals  of  his  fire. 
It  shall  only  be  added  that  Hawkins  occupied  the  rooms  ahove 
Pusey\ — viz,  the  uppermost  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
college  looking  towards  Canterbury  gate. 

Of  the  fifteen  years  during  which  he  was  fellow  of  Oriel 
(1813—2^^),  the  first  six  were  unencumbered  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  college  tuition  j  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  presented  to  him  of  accompanying,  as 
tutor,  James  William,  Lord  Caul  field,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  to  the  continent ;  making  one  of  the  family  party- 

'  He  stayed  in  Parts  as  long  as  ho  could,  only  quitting  the  city  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  Napoleon  entered 
it.  As  he  hurried  to  the  sea-coast,  he  had  Bome  misgivings  that 
lie  might  be  arrested,  and  treated  as  English  travellers  ia  France 
jhad  been  treated  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amieot. 
But  the  general  opinion  was  that  Bonaparte  would  not  repeat  in 
1815  the  policy  which,  without  really  serving  hia  interests,  had  made 
him  intensely  hated  in  1803.  Mr.  Hawkins  reached  England  without 
molestation.     Ho  at  once  went  down  to  Oxford. 

^  It  WAS  on  this  oecaeion  (proceeds  Mr.  Livingetone)  that  there  was 

with 


^li  lum  in  the  fituge-coacli  between  London  and  Oxford  only  one  otlier 
iCDger^ — a  gentleman  endowed  witk  b.  eingnlar  cliarm  of  maoner 
great  powers  of  converBation.     At  Nnncbftra^  (which  was  his 
'  dr^ ^TitinatioD,)  t!ie  etmnger  oa  leaving  the  conch  said  to  his  companion, 

— ^^1  hope  the  next  time  you  are  in  London,  you  will  call  on  me/' 

**  r^*«^ot!iiog/*  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "would  give  me  greater  pleasure; 
b«^s-  %— 1  do  not  know  your  iiame.*^  *'  Oh  1  *'  said  hie  fellow-traveller, 
'*  "xr^Miy  name  is  Wilberforce/'  **  What  I  arc  you  the  Mr.  Wilberforce  T* 
"  ^^^ell,"  (replied  tbe  other^)  "  I  suppose  1  must  eay  I  am  the  Mr. 
W^  ilberforce."  This  was  the  Provost's  first  introduction.  He  called 
o"*^*-  his  new  acquaintance  in  London,  and  from  that  time  till  hii 
d<^^^tli  enjoyed  a  considerable  d'-gree  of  intimacy  with  him, 

*He  told   me   that  tlio   object  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  journey  to 

>*  ijaDobatn  was  to  make  arrangeraenta  for  placing  his  sous  under  the 

t*:i.^tioEi  of  a  clergyman  there.     I  suspect  that  it  was  the  conversation 

l^-^^tjween  London  and  Nimeham  and  the  friendly  intercourse  which 

e^nf5ncd,  whicb   eventually  determined  his   choice  of  a   college   at 

Ojcford  for  three  of  his  sons,' 

In  the  year  1824^  Mr.  Wilberforce  strnngly  nr^ed  Hawkins 
^^  undertake  one  of  the  two  newly- founded  Bishoprics,  Jamaica 
•'*nd  Barbadoes,  '  I  bad  however  laid  out  for  myself  a  different 
*^^urse  of  life,' — added  the  Provost  in  recounting  this  incident, 
*ong  after,  to  bis  friend,  A rcli deacon  Grant.  The  sees  were 
*^*'eatually  filled  up  by  Lipscombe  and  Coleridge. 

^  Returned  to  Oriel  (viz,  in  March  1815),  Hawkins  addressed  . 

**iiiiself  seriously  to  the  study  of  Divinity.     This  was  not  hit  j 

^^rliest  passion.     His   strong    desire   bad    been    to    become   a 

Isiwyer.       In  truth,  his  mind  was  essentially  ler/al  in  its  texture  j 

^^''^d    bad  he  made  Law  the  business  of  his  life,    no    one  who  i 

'^Oew   him  will  doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  the  highest 

^^ Wards  which  that  profession  has  to  offer.     What  determined 

**>n  to  take  Holy  Orders  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred 

5^^Uing,  was  his  supreme  anxiety  to  assist  his  Mother,— a  widow 

""^ft  with  ten  children  and  a  slender  income.     In  other  words,  he 

^g^rded  it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  do  a  Father's  part  by  bis  six 

^*»Uoger  brothers  :  and  he  knew  that  the  career  which  awaited 

^^Ui  in  Oxford  would  second  his  inclinations  far  more  eflectuallj 

^siti  the  problematical  rewards  of  the  Bar.     He  gave  himself 

^*I>   to  sacred  studies  therefore.     And  thus  we  reach  a  period  of 

^*s   life,  concerning  which  some  interesting  notices  have  been 

X^ ''^served  in    the  Autobiography  of   the   most    famous    of   his 

^<^n temporaries, — ^Dr,    Newman.      It   should   be  explained    that 

**^is  remarkable  man  was  elected  from  Trinity ,  of  which  college 

**^  had  been  a  scholar,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  in  1822  :   that  in 

^^'^ 2 3,  Hawkins  became  Vicar  of  S.  Mary*s  ;  and  that  in  the  next 

^^suing  year  Newman  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  S.  Clement's. 
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This  fixes  1824-5,  (when  their  ages  were  respectively  35—6  antl 
23-4,)  as  the  period  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  recollections. 

'  From  1822  to  1825  I  gaw  most  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  ni  that  time  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*8 ;  and  when  I  took  Ortlers 
in  1824,  and  had  a  curacy  in  Oxford,  thou,  duiiug  tho  Long  Vaca- 
tions^ I  was  especially  thrown  into  his  company-  I  can  say  with 
a  fidl  heart  that  I  lovo  him,  and  have  nover  ceased  to  love  him  ;  and 
I  thtis  preface  what  otherwise  raight  sound  rude,  that  in  the  conree  of 
the  many  years  in  which  we  were  together  afterwards,  he  provoked  me 
very  much  from  time  to  time,  though  1  am  perfectly  certain  that  I 
have  provoked  him  a  groat  deal  more.  Moreover,  in  me  such  provo* 
cation  was  mihecoming,  hoth  hecanso  ho  was  tlie  Head  of  my  College, 
and  becauBO,  in  the  tirst  years  that  I  know  him,  he  had  been  in 
many  ways  of  great  service  to  my  mind/ 

The  passage  which  follows  will  be  more  conveniently  intnv 
duced  further  on  [p,  ^34],   After  which,  Dr.  Newman  proceeds, — 

*  Ho  w^as  the  means  of  great  additions  to  my  belief.  Ho  gave  me  the 
"  Treatise  on  Apostolieul  Preaching/*  hy  Sumner,  afterwards  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterhury,  from  which  I  vfas  led  to  give  up  n>y  remaining 
Calvimsm,  and  to  receive  tho  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration. 
In  many  other  ways  too  he  was  of  use  to  me,  on  subjects  semi- 
religious  and  semi-Bcholastie,  It  was  ho  too  who  taught  me  to 
anticipate  that,  before  many  years  wore  over,  there  would  be  an 
attar  k  made  upon  the  Books  and  tho  Canon  of  Scripture. 

*  Tlicre  is  one  other  principle  which  I  gained  from  Br,  Hawkins^ 
more  directly  bearing  upon  CatholiciBm  than  any  that  1  have  men- 
tioned;  and  that  is  tho  doctrine  of  "Tradition/'  When  I  was  an 
niidergraduato»  I  heard  him  preach  in  tho  University  pulpit 
[May  3lBt,  1818]  his  colebratod  Sermon  on  tho  subject,  and  re<>:dlcct 
how  long  it  appeared  to  me,  though  ho  was  at  that  time  a  very 
striking  preacher;  but,  when  I  read  it  and  studied  it  as  his  gift,  it 
macio  a  most  serious  impression  upon  me.  He  docs  not  go  one  step, 
I  thiuk,  beyond  the  high  Anglican  doctrine,  nay  he  does  not  reaoh  it; 
but  ho  does  his  work  thoroughly,  and  his  view  was  in  him  original, 
and  his  anhject  was  a  novel  one  at  the  time.  He  lays  down  a  pro- 
position, self-evident  as  soon  as  stated,  to  those  who  have  at  all 
examined  the  structure  of  Scripture,  viz,  that  the  sacrttd  Text  waa 
never  intended  to  teach  doctrine,  but  only  to  prove  it,  and  that,  if  we 
would  learn  doctrine,  wo  must  have  rceourse  to  tho  formularies  of  the 
Church  ;  for  instance,  to  tho  Catechism,  and  to  the  Creeds,  Ho  con- 
siders that,  after  learning  from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
tho  inquirer  must  verify  them  by  Scripture.  This  view,  most  true 
in  its  outline,  most  fruitful  in  its  consefjuences,  opened  upon  me 
a  large  field  of  thought.'  * 

*  *  Histrfiry  of  my  Relrgrioua  Opinions,'  by  John  Henry  Newman,  8to,  1865» 
p.  379  :  being  a  new  edltiDti  of  his  celebrated  *  Apologia,*  p.  8  to  p.  9. 
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'"The  *  Dissertation  opon  the  use  and  importance  of  unau- 
tfc». ^^-ziritative  Tradition,  as  an  introtliiction  to  the  Christian 
cl«=^ ^trines/  publisbcd  in  1819,*  at  once  established  the  reputa- 
ti-^iz^n  of  the  writer  as  a  thoughtful  Divine.  He  was  then  thirty 
y^^  ^3rs  of  age.  The  same  province  of  enquiry  will  be  found  ex- 
pi  ^E:»ined  and  expanded  in  his  *  Rampton  Lectures*  for  1810,- — 
w^  iizaich  have  for  their  object,  *  An  inquiry  into  the  connected 
u^^-^s  of  the  principal  means  for  attaining  Christian  Troth ';  f 
— "fcie  connected  uses,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  this  end,  of 
ttm.  ^  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church  ;  of  human  Reason  and  of 
il  ^  '■iminating'  Grace.'J 

The  most  popular  of  his  writings, — an  elementary  '  Manual 

fca^-^  Christians,'  which  w*as  probably  suggested  by  the  require- 

ir-».<^nts  of  his  parishioners,  now  appeared,  and  went  through  at 

l^^^mst  seven  editions.     A  characteristic  *  Letter  upon  coinpulsrjry 

a-'^  tendance  at  the  Communion,' published  anonymously  in  1^22^ 

— together   with   a    thoughtful    Sermon    entitled    *  Systematic 

F^m-eaching  recommended,*  delivered    at    S,  Mary's,    June    4th, 

"L  ^25, — are  his  only  other   original    productions   of   the    same 

Y^-^riod.     But  in  1824,  he  edited  Milton's  poetical  works  in  four 

V"€:> lames, — an  admirable  performance,  which  bears  in  every  page 

tc^lens  of  that  unfailing  conscientiousness  which  characterized 

^i^^tatever  he  took  in  hand.    His  editorial  notes  are  subscribed  '£*/ 

^-^ne,  of  peculiar  interest,  c*ccors  at  pp,  xcix-ci,  in  which  he  gives 

^is  own   estimate  of  the  poet's  opinions  and   character.      lie 

^*>iisidered  Milton's  views  Arian  : — - 

*  Dr*  Bouth  remarked  to  me  one  day  * — [these  words,  dated  1848,  aro 
^J^tten  in  the  editor's  own  interleaved  copy,  facing  page  c], — *  that 
^^  Arian  hypothesis  was  hetfcer  suited  to  a  poem.  Milton,  however, 
^onld  not  Lave  admitted  anything  of  Arianism  oven  into  a  poem, 
f^^  it  not  heen  his  own  belief.  See  the  posthumous  work  **  Do 
~potaina  Christiana,"  published  in  1825  [Cantab.  4to]  by  the  present 
-^^xahop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Charles  9umnor.' 

N'ext  in  importance  to  Hawkins's  '  Dissertation  on  Tradition,' 
J*  his  sermon  preached  before  the  University  some  ten  years 
*^ter  (viz.  Nov.  11,  1838),  on  *The  Duty  of  Private  Judgment ': 
'^^  which  the  object,  (as  might  be  divined  from  its  title),  is  not 
^^  vindicate  the  right — but  to  explain  and  enforce  *- the  duttf  of 
*^Hvate  JndgmenL'     It  reached  a  third  edition  in  1854.     Tt 


^-^       *■  ladDdin^  the  substance  of  &  Sermoa  preAched  bcforo  the  UniTerattj  o1 

^^^  May  31, 1828,  upan  2  ThcM.  iL  15/ 
^   T   t^  the  I^fmoe,  pp.  rii,  riit — Qaite  similnr  it  the  ptirport  of  *  ChriBttantl  j, 
^^^  the  Religion  either  of  the  Bible  only,  or  of  thcs  Church/ — a  Mcrmoa  preucht'd 


,^_- .  .. „.  .„ only,  ^.  -,....»  , ^^ 

^^tiJdoii,  Jaly  28, 1830,  nt  the  Bp.  of  London'*  pritnftry  VUrilation, 
^    8ee  the  *  Advertiieme&t  *  preued  to  the  3rd  Editiofi  of  his  Hermrm. 
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author  had  intended  that  it  should  form  part  of  a  Itf 
work,  —  which  however  eventually  did  not  attain  fulfiloM 
The  '  Bampton  Lectures '  (already  referred  to)  were  the  neti 
approach  to  the  large  systematic  Treatise  which,  prior  to  18 
he  had  cherished  the  hope  and  intention  of  some  day  giv 
to  the  world.  Henceforth  we  shall  content  ourselves  i 
merely  enumerating  Dr.  Hawkins's  published  writings.* 

The  period  of  his  incumbency  at  S.  Mary-the- Virgin's  (1823 
was  rendered  memorable  to  the  University  by  the  energy  i 
skill  with  which  he  commenced  and  brought  to  a  sucoes 
termination  the  present  internal  arrangement  of  the  Univer 
church :  happily  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of 
University  and  of  the  parish,  and  securing  an  apportionn] 
of  tlie  seats  which  has  proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  d( 
to  the  present  time.  In  this  great  work  he  was  supren 
fortunate  in  procuring  the  professional  services  of  a  gentlei 
named  Plowman, — a  native  and  resident  of  Oxford, — who 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer)  was  £u 
advance  of  his  time  in  his  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  his  sense  of  propriety  of  arrangement  Those  were  very  e 
•days.  Church  restoration  had  not  as  yet  been  thought  of. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  architect  already  n 
tioned,  the  work  proceeded  admirably.  The  chancel  was  wi 
let  alone :  but  the  organ-loft  was  furnished  with  a  stone  fi 
towards  the  nave ;  and  the  beautiful  pillars  were  disencumlx 
of  the  monuments  which  until  then  encrusted  and  disfigi 
them.  These  were  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the  church. 
March  1828,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  resigning  to  his  celebn 
successor  (Mr.  Newman)  a  renovated  church,  and  a  parisl 
which  he  had  laboured  conscientiously  for  six  years.  Full  f 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  *  Rebecca' 
dear  old  sextoness  of  S.  Mary's)  was  observed  invariably 
the  close  of  University  sermon,  to  station  herself  near  the  n 
easterly  of  the  two   doors   on   the  south  side, — ^by  which 

♦  In  1861,  nppcare<l  his  Sermon  on  *  The  Province  of  Private  Judgmeni 
the  right  conduct  of  ReligiouB  inquiry ' ;  and  another  in  18G3,  on  'Tlie  libei 
Private  Judgment  within  the  Church  of  England.'  Tbefte  had  been  prec 
<in  1831)  by  an  elementary  sermon  on  •  The  Way  of  Salvation  *  (pp.  86).- 
*  Diflcourses  iipon  some  of  the  principal  objects  and  uses  of  the  Historical  £ 
tures  of  the  O.  T./ — 1833  (pp.  103),— is  an  interesting  volume.  He  also 
trihutcd  two  sermons  to  a  series  of  ♦  Original  Family  Sermons/  put  forth  b; 
R  P.  C.  K.  in  1833  and  following  years :  viz.  *  Building  on  the  sure  Founds 
(i.  155-1G8),  and  •  Church  Music  *  (v.  149-164).— In  1838,  appeared  his  se 
on  *  The  Duty  and  means  of  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  without  irapa 
Christian  Unity.' — In  1839,  ho  pleaded  for  *  Church  Extension  in  Engiand 
Wules.'  [In  tho  Notes  at  tlie  foot  of  pp.  328  and  843,  will  be  found  euume 
xill  l>is  other  known  publications  not  mentioned  in  the  Text.] 
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Provost  always  left  the  church  ;  and  he  was  observed  vrver  li> 
fail  in  bestowing  upon  her  a  bow  of  friendly  reco^niljon.* 

Hawkins  was  now  Whitehall  preacher  (1827-8),  and  was^ 
accounted  impressive  in  the  pulpit  by  men  niost  competent  to 
proD^Junce  an  opinion.  Let  it  be  noted  as  a  mar/ellous  token 
of  his  shrewdness  in  estimating  character^  that  he  should  at 
tills  period  (1827)  have  predicted  '  that  if  Mr*  Arnold  were 
elected  t(»  the  bead -mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would  change  the 
face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of  England/ 

With  the  year  18*28  came  the  great  event  of  his  public  life, 

namely,  his  election  to  the  Provosiship  of  OrieL     Dr.  Copleston^ 

who  had  presided  over  the  college    with    singular  ability  and 

success  since  the  death  of  Dn  Eveleigh  in  li514j  was  appointed 

Bishop  of  LlandaflP  towards  the  close  f»f  1827  :  and  Hawkins,  in 

February  1828,  was  elected  to  succeed  bim  by  the  unanimous  vote 

of  the  society,^ — which  at  that  time  reckoned  among  its  fellows 

Keble  (elected    in    1811):    Henry  Jenkyns  (elected   in   1818): 

Doniford,   Awdry,  and   Rickards  (all   three  elected  in  1819): 

Jclf  (elected   in   1821):    Newman    (elected    in    1822):    Pusey 

(elected  in  1823):  H.  L  Wilberforce  and  Hurrell  Fmude  (both 

elected  in  182li). — Davison  (who  had  been  elected  in  1800),  and 

Whately  (in  1811),  as   welt    as    Hamj>dea  and    Arnold    (both 

elected    in    1815),    were    no    longer    fellows. — Under  ordinary 

circumstances   such  an   incident  might    well  have  been  passed 

over  with  the  mere  recital  of  the  fact.     But  a  mistaken  opinion 

Hiveterately  prevails  concerning  the  Provost's  election,  which  the 

two  following  letters  (from  Mr.  Keble)  will  effectually  dispel. 

'  Coin  St.  Aldwia's,  nciir  Fuirford,  Dicoiiibcr  Otji,  1827. 

*Mr  DKAB  GOOD  HAWKrs'B,— ~I  hflVG  brought  over  this  sheet  of  paper 

^  my  Father's  little  parsonage  that  I  might  write  on  it  to  you 

l>etweeii  the  Services,  and  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 

your  kind  little  letter  this  morning.     It  would  bo  too  bad  for  you 

■^  me  who  Lave  been  working  together  eo  long  in  the  same  cause^ 

to  begin  snarling  and  growling  at  this  time  of  day  and  in  the  middio 

*  'Eebeccft*  was  quite  an  inbtilutifjij.  Her  memory  weat  back  to  tb©  priB- 
l5J*toric  pericMJ.  She  bud  evkleDtly  learned  to  regitrd  the  Viuara  of  S.  Maryi  i» 
"*•  light  of  ao  iutcrmicablu  prujcorision  of  rather  troablosomeiadividuale.  Doe  of 
^*iJn,  (ia  1863,)  wofl  so  rnsb  aa  to  addreua  her  ai  followH  ] — ^  I  wish,  my  detir, 
ypu  irouldn't  ruttle  yoar  keys  quitB  ao  loud  when  you  unlock  the  pew-doors/ 
^^fceccn  began  to  cry-  *  O  don't  cry,  Rtbccca/  *  I  mud  cry  * :  then,  aoliloquizlnj^, 
^*  Fiut  there  wus  Muster  Hawkins  with  hin  ways  : — then  Oiere  was  Muater 
jJ<:*XDaii  with  hU  ways; — then  there  was  Mueter  Eden  with  /4ii  ways ; — then 
jo^  was  Muiter  Marriott  with  hit  ways  :— tlien  thtr©  was  Muster  Cha^e  with 
*)•  Ways: — and  noir,  thereU  you  with  ifuum' — When  queationed  concerning  Dr. 
^ewnuiii^  ahe  invariably  wound  up  her  reply  with, — *  i'ea,  it  waa  hia  mother  aa 
f*ve  mu  mother  her  air  diver  apoona.*  For  example, — *  Tell  me,  Eebeocti,  whero 
Q«  Hied  to  fltaud  when  be  rx)nseerttted  the  elemLiitji/  *  He  used  to  Btaod  and  do 
t^ftctly  Ba  yoa  do  ,  .  .  ,  Yea,  it  was  hit  mother,'  Jco,  &c* 
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of  Advent  for  an  affair  of  this  sort :  and  I  never  was  mncli  afraid  of 
it,  I  may  say  not  at  all :  but  now  we  have  it  nnder  one  another's 
hand  and  seal,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  behave  welL  And  I  am  in 
great  hopes  that  by  not  caring  too  much  for  things,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  turn  what  might  have  been  unpleasant  into  a  time  of  comfortaUe 
recollection  as  long  as  we  live.  You  and  I  agreed  to  remember  one 
another  at  a  trying  time  for  us  both  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonfli 
ago ;  if  you  please,  we  will  do  the  same  now. 

'  I  hope  I  am  not  putting  anyone  to  inconvenience  or  annoyanoe  If 
not  writing  as  yet  more  decidedly  on  the  subject.  If  it  is  wished,! 
will  do  so  immediately ;  but  if  not,  I  believe  I  ought  to  wait  about 
two  or  three  posts  more. 

<  Give  my  very  kind  regards  to  the  Provost  and  all  the  felloin^ 
and  bdieve  me  ever,  my  dear  Hawkins,  your  most  afifectionate  esoiy, 

•J.  KJun.' 

<  Fairford,  December  28th,  1827. 

'  Mt  deab  Hawkins, — ^Having  brought  all  into  a  sum,  (as  GeozgB 
Herbert  says,)  I  have  pretty  well  satisfied  myself  that  greatly  as  tb 
college  would  be  benefited  wore  the  choice  of  the  majority,  in  tioi 
important  matter,  to  fall  on  me,  it  may  yet  do  very  woU,  provided  job 
are  a  good  boy  and  do  your  very  very  best,  under  your  auspices :  and 
such  being  the  case,  and  I  having  private  and  family  reasons  of  mj 
own,  which  lead  me,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  not  to  wish  for  the  office,  i 
really  see  no  reason  why  the  college  should  be  troubled  with  any 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  matter.  I  wrote  to  this  efiiBct,  last 
night,  to  Froude,  and  shall  probably  write  to  Flumer  and  Newman 
to-day :  and  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  myself  for  what  I  have 
done :  so  please  not  to  make  any  objection,  for  I  shan't  change.  At 
the  same  time,  to  prevent  misconception,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  don't 
at  all  do  this,  as  shrinking  from  the  office  itself.  I  have  not  at  all  a 
Nolo  eptscojpari  feeling  towards  it ;  and  perhaps  I  do  not  think  it  so 
very  much  more  difficult  a  trust  than  any  other  pastoral  employ- 
ment,— nor  have  I  any  other  reason  to  think,  from  what  experience  I 
have  had,  that  I  am  particularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  managing 
youths  of  that  age.  I  say  this,  because  I  don't  want  to  haye  it 
imagined  that  I  am  eaten  up  with  a  kind  of  morbid  mistrust  of 
myself :  and  also  in  order  to  prepare  you  for  a  little  amicable  diflcna- 
sion  as  to  the  principles  of  University  discipline,  with  which  yon  maj 
expect  to  be  regaled  when  I  next  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoo. 
Not  that  I  think  there  is  any  great  difference  between  us  :  I  am  aoie 
we  used  always,  I  thought,  to  agree  very  well  on  those  as  well  as  on 
most  other  matters,  and  so  I  dare  say  we  always  shalL 

*  Good  bye,  my  dear  Hawkins.  Bemember  me  to  all  the  Christ- 
mas dirge-men  if  there  be  any,  and  believe  me  ever  yours  most 
affectionately,  '  J.  Eebls,  Jnn.' 

The  actual  election  took  place  on  the  2nd  February,  and 
was  attended  by  the  usual  traditional  forms  of  admission  to  the 
Headship.     One  thing  that  happened  was  informal : — 


*  You  must  huTe  beard  from  Mr.  Goligbtlj,*  (writes  tLe  friend  wbo 
t^*.^  already  supplied  ub  with  more  than  oqg  interesting  notice  *)»  *  the 
li^«3icroiis  incidejit  connected  with  the  event.  Pftrt  of  the  ceremonial 
©^*  installation  coneisted  m  solemnly  closiag  the  college  gates.  The 
n^^^^^ly  elected  Provost  waft  then  re<iuired  to  knock,  in  order  to  he 
fo:^nnrilly  admitted  by  the  Dean,  and  received  by  the  fellows  assembled 
^^K^^^er  the  archway*  Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  NewDUin  was  at  that  time 
I^^^^^iin  of  the  college.  The  gates  were  duly  closed,  and  the  fellows 
s'fc^^od  waiting  for  the  expected  signal.  At  last  a  knock  was  heard,  and 
tB^^  liean  advancing  asked  '*  Quis  adest  f  "  "  Please  sir,"  (replied  a 
t^c-^amnlous  voice),  *'  It's  me,  the  college  washerwoman."  The  gato  was 
t*^  ^i»-ened,  and  between  the  fellow s^  drawn  up  in  two  rankSj  jjassed  a 
v^  ^^::iierablo  matron  laden  with  baskets  of  clean  linen* 

*  Again  the  gate  was  shut,  and  again  there  was  a  false  alarm.  At 
1-Tfc  gt  three  sharp  incisive  tjips  were  heard.  "I  knew/'  said  Mr.  Go- 
Li.  ghtly,  **  before  a  word  was  spoken,  that  now  there  was  no  mistake." 
^^^^ain  the  question  "  Quw  adest  f  "  w^as  asked,  hut  this  time  w^tli  the 
cc»«ponse — "  Edvardits  Hawkim  liujmce  cothgii  Prsepmifas.*' — I  have 
la^^^aard  that  Cardinal  Newman,  being  asked  within  tho  last  twelve 
touthfi  about  this  little  episode,  declared  that  he  had  no  recollection 
~  it.  My  informant  was  an  undergraduate  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
^jc&d  I  can  hardly  helieve  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  recollections.' 

As  the  news  of  Hawkins's  election  to  the  headship  of  Oriel 
spread  through  the  provinces,  in  the  tardy  fashion  of  those 
^ays,  it  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  interesting  letters  of 
lT.«arty  congratulation  from  distinguished  men.  The  best  known 
iname  is  that  of  William  Wilberforce,  three  of  whose  sons  had 
^een  educated  at  Oriel.  By  one  correspondent,  the  event  was 
trailed  as  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  All  alike 
'"^garded  it  as  fraught  with  advantage  to  the  college  and  to  the 
University.  Arnold's  letter  of  congratolation  (written  from 
l--aleham,  Feb.  8th)  seems  to  reflect  the  history  of  tliis  election, 
^ith  entire  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  All  eyes  had  bet^n 
*^i^ected  to  two  fellows  of  the  college, — Hawkins  and  Kcble, — 
^^  the  fittest  to  succeed  Copleston  in  the  headship.  Both  were 
^^tieral  favourites :  and  with  the  election  of  either  the  entire 
*^cietj  would  evidently  have  been  fully  content.  The  majority, 
^*ider  any  circumstances,  would  have  lieen  with  Hawkins : 
^*i^t,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Kel/le  declined  to  come  forward,  *Let 
&^od  old  Hawkins  walk  over  the  course,' — -was  the  deliberate 
^^cision  of  his  rival.     And  now  for  Arnold's  letter  : — 

*  1  am  by  no  means  certain  that  this  will  find  you  in  Oxford  ;  hut 
^  clo  not  know  where  else  to  send  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
^y  longer  my  most  hearty  congratulations  on  your  election  to  the 
^*x>vo6tship,^I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  rejoicings  would  have 
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been  equally  unmixed,  had  Keble  been  a  candidate  against  yon ;— Irai 
as  ho  is  better  pleased  to  continue  as  he  is,  I  do  rejoice  most  sincexdy 
and  entirely,  both  for  your  sake  and  that  of  the  college;— uid 
though  I  should  have  been  no  less  glad  to  see  him  Provost,  yet  I  can 
safely  say  that  not  even  his  election,  nor  that  of  any  other  idad, 
would  have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours  has  done. — Bat  my 
pleasure  is  now  unmixed,  because  there  is  not  the  disappointment  rf 
one  friend  to  set  against  tho  success  of  another.' 

In  the  Dean's  register  book,  and  in  Provost  Hawkins's  hand- 
writing, (for  he  was  Dean  at  the  time,)  is  to  be  seen  his  Address 
to  the  fellows  (Jan.  30th,  1828)  after  reading  to  them  their  late 
Provost's  instrument  of  resignation, — as  eloquent  a  tribate 
of  dutiful  regard  as  ever  was  penned.* — It  remains  to  add 
that  on  the  20th  December  he  was  united  to  the  object  of 
his  early  attachment, — Miss  Mary  Ann  Buckle*^  They  were 
married  at  Cheltenham,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dean)  Close.  And 
thus  began  that  long  course  of  domestic  felicity  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  his  own  death :  for  he  had  certainly  foond 
the  gentlest,  most  devoted,  and  most  helpful  of  wives. — No 
producible  recollections  remain  of  that  early  period,  except 
a  general  impression  of  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the  con- 
versation, and  the  high  intellectual  character  of  the  fellows  of 
the  college, — of  whom,  at  first,  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  slightly 
afraid.  There  was  indeed  an  unattractive  stiffness  and  formality 
in  the  highest  Academic  circles,  at  the  time  we  speak  o( 
which  since  then  has  all  but  disappeared.  To  return,  however, 
to  what  is  our  proper  subject. — A  passage  claims  insertion  here^ 
which  was  written  with  reference  to  the  Provost's  marriage. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  apologizing  for  being  somewhat  tardy  with 
his  congratulations,  wrote  concerning  himself  as  follows : — 

'  It  is  really  true  that  not  long  before  I  entered  into  the  state  of 
wedlock,  I  had  almost  been  led  into  forming  a  resolution  to  continae 
through  life  a  single  man.  And  even  when  I  was  enjoying  the  fint 
pleasures  of  the  union,  I  could  not  so  well  appreciate  the  blessingi 
of  the  state,  as  now  when  entered  into  my  70th  year,  I  find  my 
infirmities  soothed  and  my  spirit  cheered  by  the  affectionate  endel^ 
mcnts  of  a  Wife  and  Children.*     (Highwood  Hill,  5  Jan.  1829.) 

To  the  Provostship  of  Oriel,  (which  is  an  ecclesiastical  oBcej, 
Queen  Anne  annexed  a  Canonry  at  Rochester  in  1714  Thii 
entailed  the  yearly  necessity  of  a  three  months'  residence  in  the 
Cathedral  close, — which  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  Cathedral 
body  as  refreshing  to  himself.  His  habits  of  business  and  hii 
appetite  for  work,  joined  to  his  lofty  integrity  and  soundness  « 

♦  From  the  Rev.  F.  H.  HaU,  feUow  of  OrieL 

jodgmeD^ 
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Jiiclcrment,  ina*Je  bim  an  invaluable  member  of  the  Chapter, 
^VLien  be  hati  seen  about  80  years  of  life,  lie  remarked  (to  the 
T*rincipal  of  S.  Mary  Hall)  that  'in  consequence  of  the  ai/e  and 
'dwk/irmiiif  of  some  of  his  colleagues^  he  was  obliged  to  bestow 
i^ncreased  attention  on  Cathedral  business. 

The  Provostship  of  Oriel  was  further  en  downed  with  the  Rec- 
^^A:iTy  of  Piirleigh  in  Essex^^^ — where  of  course  personal  residence 
'^^as  impracticable  :  and,  (let  it  be  recorded  to  the  Provost's 
honour,)  no  one  more  than  himself  desired  the  separation  of 
tlia.t  living  from  the  headship.  In  the  meantime  his  practice 
^^iras  to  place  at  Purleigh  a  trustworthy  locum  teneits  with  an 
^^nple  stipend^  and  to  hold  himself  individually  responsible 
^or  all  parochial  charities  and  benefactions.  Quite  in  keeping 
'^^ilh  his  invariable  liberality  was  it,  that  when  bis  first  Curate 
t>ecame  disabled  through  paralysis,  the  Rector  continued  to 
tim  his  stipend  until  his  death. — On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent 
tUe  severance  of  the  Canonry  at  Rochester  from  the  headship, 
"W'as  the  object  of  the  Provost's  supreme  anxiety  to  the  latest 
■Homent  of  his  existence.  As  the  years  rolled  out,  and  *  liberal  * 
opinions  developed  themselves  in  the  society,  it  became,  on  the 
■Contrary,  the  chief  aim  of  the  majority  of  the  fellows  to  achieve 
tHe  severance  of  the  Canonry,  with  a  view  to  secularizing  the 
headship  of  the  College,* — to  which  the  Canonry  was  supposed 
'to  be  the  immediate  obstacle.  The  Provost,  on  the  other  hand, 
Knaintained  that  there  are  duties  attaching  to  the  headship  of  a 
<:ollege  as  'a  place  of  Religion,  Learning,  and  Education  *  which 
«.  layman  is  unable  to  discharge.  This,  which  may  be  called 
the  Pastoral  aspect  of  his  oflice,  be  never  lost  sight  of.  It  was 
liis  practice  to  send  for  every  freshman,  and  to  question  him 
a^  to  his  religious  knowledge  before  admitting  him  to  Holy 
Communion,     A  former  scholar  of  Oriel  f  writes, — 

*H©  asked  mo  whether  I  had  been  confirmed?  who  had  prepared 
tXMe  for  Confirmation  ?  and  if  I  knew  what  work  was  the  basis  of  the 
loctores  on  Cuntirmation  which  I  had  attended  ?  I  happen ed  to  he 
«^^»w©  that  Seeker's  Lectures  were  largely  used  by  tbo  head  Master  of 
Bdesidl,  and  I  had  Buhaequently  read  them  myself,  "  Didii*t  you 
"ttiink  it  a  very  dry  book "? '' — to  which  I  readily  replied  in  the 
^ffinoative.  He  further  questioned  mo  in  order  to  ascertain  if  I 
icmderfitood  the  nature  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  obligatitjns  therewith 
connected.     This  was  his  invariable  practice  with  freshmen.* 

•  By  npplication  to  the  House  of  LordB  in  1869:  to  the  Primo  Minister  and  to 
m  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1871  and  1875.  Btil  in  1870,  the  College  rando  *  the 
•''^Itr  «nggestioD,  that  fundd  appropriated  by  tlie  represontativo  of  the  Foundpr 
*l^  bj  Pjirfijament  to  the  Hc-ad  of  the  Society  ahonld  be  taken  as  a  <xiiitrLbutioa 
Cw  ITniversity  piiqjoscs)  of  the  Colleg^e  itaelf  from  it*  own  rereaues.' 
t  J^ev.  R.  G.  Livingatooe. 
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The  ProTost^s  care  and  consideration  for  tlie  yoanger  member* 
of  his  college  was  remarkable.  An  incident  is  remembcrd 
in  connection  with  one  who  has  since  achieved  for  himself 
a  great  reputation. — ^One  of  the  tutors  (Clement  Greswell)  was 
unduly  severe  towards  a  certain  undergraduate  at  *  Collections^ 
(as  the  examination  at  the  end  of  Term  is  called)  ;  which  the 
Provost  perceiving,,  came  to  the  youth  s  rescue.  Having  con- 
ducted him  patiently  over  his  books,  he  ended  by  complimetit- 
ing  him  on  his  work ;  adding  that  he  possessed  excellent 
ahilities,  and  might,  if  he  cultivated  them,  command  succes 
and  future  distinction*  The  youth  so  encouraged  was  the 
present  Viscount  Cranbrook, — whom  Disraeli  privately  spoke 
of  as  his  '  right-hand  man/  It  should  be  recorded,  to  QemeDt 
GreswelVs  honour,  that  this  incident  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
his  subsequent  friendly  bearing  towards  his  pupil. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject^  (the  friendly 
relation,  namely,  which  the  Provost  maintained  with  the  under- 
graduate members  of  his  College),  his  punctual  huxpitality 
deserves  special  mention.  '  Given  to  hospitality  *  as  he  con* 
spicuously  was,  the^  came  in  for  their  full  share, — as  many  of 
them  will  remember  and  gratefully  attest.  ,  .  .  Often  has  one 
of  the  fellows  in  Vacation  time,^ — (when  the  cook,  suppose, 
had  begged  for  a  holiday,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  ^ 
*  remainder  biscuit '  left  in  the  cupboard,) — availed  himself  of 
the  known  proclivity  of  his  Chief, — Once,  at  mid-day,  Natorc 
asserted  herself  so  imperiously,  that, — (exclaiming  *  I  reallj 
mnM  run  over  to  the  Provost's  for  something  to  cat,')— be 
presented  himself  at  the  Provost's  luncheon-table.  He  waf 
received  with  undisguised  pleasure, — ^  not  unmingled  with 
merriment  when  it  had  been  explained  that  (to  speak  plainlr) 
nothing  else  but  a  pang  of  hunger  had  brought  him.  While 
crossing  *quad,*  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  repay  the  antici- 
pated hospitality  by  making  himself  as  pleasant  as  he  could  :s^ 
he  began  to  tell  the  Provost  the  drollest  stories  he  could  think  of. 
The  Provost  laughed  till  he  fairly  cried,  and  finally  (to  hil 
guest's  infinite  satisfaction)  took  off  his  spectacles  in  order  to 
wipe  them.  Vain  satisfaction  !  short-lived  boast !  The  Provost 
availed  himself  of  the  interval  to  give  him  a  lecture.  *  I  declare 
[so-and-so],  you  are  most  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Now, 
who  would  believe  that  you  could  be  so  severe  with  your  pen. 
Why,  when  you  are  writing  controversially,' — Heaven  know* 
ufltat  wholesome  but  unpalatable  truths  were  going  to  iolloyf^ 
Providentially  the  recollection  of  the  last  story  at  this  in»t*o^ 
recurred,  and  again  the  Provost  began  to  laugh.  What  nced^^ 
say  that  his  guest  availed  himself  of  the  golden  opportuni^ 
to  bow  to  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  to  withdraw?  ^^ 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  Provost  that, — strict,  even  severe 
^   he  was  in   respect  of  minor  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
Ooclergp^uates, — whenever  a  case  of  real  misconduct  came  before  * 
a  Coljege  meetino:,  it  was  generally  he  who  interposed  between 
the  offender  and  the  extreme  sentence  of  collegiate  law  ;  coun- 
selling the   less    severe    course,   out  of   consideration    for  *the 
young  man's  prospects/     Woe  to  *  the  j-oung  man  *  however  if 
ne   made  his  appearance  at  •  Collections  *  smelling  of  tobacco! 
^  he  Provost  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  it  ;  and   would   inveigh 
against  its  use,  referring  to  the  cigar  as  a  *  nasty  w^eed,' — much 
t*>     the    amusement    of    offending    undergraduates.    ,    .    .    One 
*Uiiimer's  evening,  it  became  plain  to  him  that  the  obnoxious 
Sttiell  was  gradLtallj  infecting  every  part  of  his  *  lodgings/     Tlie 
jTans  et  ortgo  mali  he  could  not  divine.    Could  it  be  some  practical 
joke  of  the  undergraduates  ?     The  odour  seemed  to  come  from 
aoove.     Upstairs  accordingly  he  went :  and  at  last  discovered 
a.  long  black-gaitered  leg  dangling  through  the  sky-light.      It 
^w-as  the  property  of  his  guest,  Ahp»  Whately,  who  was  enjoying 
^  quiet  cigar  on  the  leads,* 

Another  characteristic  str)ry  comes  back  and  claims  insertion. 

^The  Provost  from  his  library  window >  (it  looks  out  on  the  back 

quadrangle),  espied  on  a  certain  Monday  morning  two  under- 
go i"aduates—(  their  names  arQ  remembered) — chasing  one  another, 
pertainly  in  very  juvenile  fashion,  over  the  grass.  The  sermon 
^^X  the  college  chapel  overnight  had  been  preached  by  'Charlie 
I^aman/ — its  subject,  '  The  Childlike  spirit.'  The  Provost  sent 
*^T  the  offenders,  and  addressed  them  somewhat  as  follows : — - 

^fr, and  Mr. -,  I  believe  you  both  heard  Mr.  Daman's 

•^^rraon  yesterday  evening/     The  men  bowed.     '  1  suspect  you 

*^^isunflerstood  its  drift.    It  was  the  ^  childlike  *— not  the  childiih— 

*-^ ^position  which  the  preacher  recommended.    Good  morning  ! ' 

g^^^        The  same  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  undergraduates  of 

^^  5s  college  it  was^  which  made  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his 

'^^reer  as  Provost,  oppose  the  desire  of  the  Tutors,— (Newman, 


Til  her  force,  Froude,)^ — to  re-model  the  lectures,  introduce  new 

^^^^^-^Kjks,  and  establish  far  closer  relations  between  themselves  and 

^neir  pupils.     The  result  of  the  Provost's  refusal   to  sanction 

^^  ^nese  innovations,  was  Newman's  retirement  from  the  tutorship 

^^^*:i  1831.     it  is  needless  to  linger  over  a  controversy  which  has 

'i^^^ng  since  lost  its  interest,  and  is  only  traditionally  remembered. 

^^^^omething  infinitely  more  important  awaits  us. 

The  period  at  which  Hawkins  became  Provost  of  Oriel  will 
^^>«  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Men  of  the  present  generation  are  little  apt  to  realize  wbat  wai 
then  the  posture  of  affairs.  The  Church's  prospects  seemed 
<lesperate.  In  the  words  of  one*  who  was  himself  a  chief 
agent  in  the  memorable  Revival  which  followed, — 

'  The  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  for  any  course  of  action, 
however  dangerous.  There  was  an  increasing  attack  upon  the 
Church  of  England  in  every  direction,  and  few  indeed  were  tbe 
voices  which  in  timid  deprecation  were  raised  on  its  behalf.  The 
press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  revolatioo, 
and  hostility  to  the  Church.  .  •  .  Everything  was  wrong,  and 
required  a  radical  change.  Nothing  could  be  hoped  for,  except  after 
the  expulsion  of  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  overthrow  of 
Chapters,  the  abolition  of  Beligion  in  the  Universities,  the  reform 
of  the  worship  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  a  liberal  direction. 
The  Prayer-book  was  to  be  divested  of  its  antique  rubbish— 4wept 
clean  of  the  superuaturalism  which  had  descended  from  the  Middle 
Ages — relieved  of  those  continual  confessions  of  belief  in  the  Trimfy, 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  and  dber 
points  which  greatly  troubled  the  delicate  consciences  of  thoK 
Christians  who  were  anxious  to  fraternize  with  TJnitarianism  and 
Infidelity.  The  Church  of  England  of  the  future  was  to  become 
a  congeries  of  sects,  at  utter  variance  with  each  other  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  each  preserving  its  distinctive'peculiarities — the  single 
exception  being  the  Church  of  England,  which,  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  was  to  be  arbitrarily  remodelled  and  vitally  changed.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Churchmen  were  altogether 
passive  under  such  a  state  of  things :  but  the  storm  which  had 
burst  upon  the  Church  with  such  sudden  fury,  found  them  un- 
prepared for  resistance, — unused  to  corporate  action, — withoot 
Convocation  and  without  leaders.  The  movement  which  fol- 
lowed was,  in  its  origin,  purely  a  measure  of  self-defence.  We 
have  to  look  out  of  Oxford  for  the  first  stirring  of  the  waten. 
So  early  as  1822,  Hugh  James  Rose  had  pointed  out  internal 
Union '  as  *  the  best  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  the  Church.' 
In  1825,  he  had  directed  attention  to  '  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  in  Germany ; '  a  spectacle  of  warning  to  the  Church 
of  England.  But  it  was  his  earnest  discourses  on  *  The  Com- 
mission and  consequent  Duties  of  the  Clergy,'  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1826,  which  set  men 
thinking  seriously.  He  constrained  attention  to  those  great 
Church  principles  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  generally  into 
oblivion.     He  it  was,  (in  Newman's  words,)  *  who,  when  hearts 

♦  Rev.  William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College, — in  a  volame  which  wfll  p«wB 
tin  important  contribution  to  Enjarlish  Church  history, — *  A  narrative  of  ev^iti 
<?onnected  with  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  with  an  Introdaction 
and  Supplement  extending  to  the  present  time.'— London,  1883,  (pp.  293> 

were 
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Were  failing,  bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  us,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  our  true  Mother.'  Palmer's  great  work  on  the  origin 
of  tbe  English  Ritual  (*Origines  Liturgica*') — commenced  in 
1827,  though  not  published  in  Oxford  till  1832 — struck  a  loud 
keynote  and  inaugurated  a  fresh  epocii. 

•  But  the  most  startling  illustration  of  the  now  attitucle  of  tho 
Stato  and  of  Parliament  towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the 
c^Iiaracter  of  measures  which  had  now  bocomo  possible  under  the  pre- 
^c;Dco  of  Beform,  was  aflbrded  at  the  bttg inning  of  1833,  when  the 
JVIinistry  of  the  day  introduced  their  Bill  for  the  exlijiction  of  ten 
-Bishoprics  and  two  Archhkhoprics  in  Irdmid,'- — Hid, 

This  event  it  was  which  immediately  brought  about  a  crisis* 
In  the  month  of  July,  Rose  took  the  initiative  by  inviting  Keble, 
^K'ewman,  Palmer,  Fronde,  Perceval,  and  others  who  thought 
"iwitb  them,  to  a  three-da js'  conference  at  Hadleigh  Rectory.  In 
Lugust,  Oriel  became  the  scene  of  more  definite  labours.  At 
■Calmer s  instance,  an  Association  was  resolved  upon,  to  main- 
tain pure  and  inviolate  the  Doctrines,  Services  and  Discipline 
c^t  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  an  Appeal  to  Churchmen  (aisD 
Xroin  his  pen)  to  unite  with  that  object,  met  with  an  instanta- 
leous  and  hearty  response  from  all  quarters.  An  Address  to 
the  Primate  was  drawn  up;  which  was  signed  by  8000  Clergy, 

the  greatest  combination  hitherto   known  in  the  Church  of 

Ungland,     Laymen  now  took  part  in  the  movement ;  and— 

"^^  from  every  part  of  England,  every  town  and  city,  there  arose  an 
"*nnited,  strong,  emphatic  declaration  of  loyalty  to  tlio  Church  of 
^^Ingland.  The  national  feeling,  long  pent  up,  depressed,  despondent^ 
^^aod  at  length  obtained  freedom  to  pour  forth ;  and  the  effect  was 
^amazing.  The  Church  suddenly  came  to  life.  ...  To  its  aatoniah- 
^Mnent,  it  found  itself  the  object  of  warm  popular  aSection  and  universal 
^^evotion.     Its  enemies  wero  silenced/— il^*^. 

This  preliminary  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Oxford  move- 
:xnent  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  describe  its  origin  and  progress.  Quite  plain  is  it 
^hat    the    heart    of   the    Church    of   England    was    still    sound. 

Churchmanship    was    evoked — not    created — by    tbese    appeals. 

The  fact  is  unmistakeable,  and  is  very  much  to  be  noted.  All 
that  was  henceforth  needed  was  sound  guidance  on  tbe  genuine 
Anglican  lines,  and  a  strong  continuous  impulse  from  bead- 
^Uarters.  Beyond  all  things,  then  should  tlie  stimulus  of  a 
*  final  School  of  Theology'  have  been  applied, — which  was 
Withheld  from  Oxford  until  1869.  But  the  current  of  religious 
Enthusiasm  became  henceforth  diverted  into  one  special  channel, 
**.ad   assumed    a   peculiar   character.      What    is    called  *Trac- 

tarianism  * 
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tarianism'  took  its  rise  from  the  distinct  movement  inde- 
pendently inaugurated  by  John  Henry  Newman  when,  exactl] 
fifty  years  ago  (namely,  in  September  1833),  he  published  the 
first  of  the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  How  the  Tracts  pursued  theii 
brilliant  career  from  1833  to  1841,  when  at  the  instance  of  the 
Diocesan  they  were  abruptly  discontinued, — is  familiarly  knowi 
to  all.  But  no  one  personally  unacquainted  with  Oxford  at  thi 
period,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  feverish  partisan 
ship  which  attended  the  *  Tractarian '  movement,  or  of  th 
extent  to  which  suspicion  and  distrust  marred  endeavours,  wd 
meant  but  often  injudicious,  which  might  easily  have  bea 
productive  of  unmingled  good.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  thi 
throughout  this  period  (1830-50),  Holy  Scripture  itself  expc 
rienced  singular  neglect.  The  Tracts  were  tinged  with  i 
foreign  element.  As  a  whole,  they  lacked  the  genuine  Anglicai 
flavour.  Some  who  had  been  foremost  in  promoting  the  Re 
vival  were  in  consequence  held  responsible  for  views  which  thq 
would  have  repudiated.  Thus,  discredit  was  brought  on  tlu 
cause.  Its  best  friends  were  offended.  *  I  have  a  great  inclio* 
tion '  (remarked  Hugh  James  Rose  to  his  brother,  shortly  befon 
his  lamented  death  in  1838)  ^  to  tell  these  gentlemen  a  bit  of  m] 
mind.'  His  '  mind '  was,  that  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  hail 
wandered  very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  were  laying  insecure  foufl' 
dations.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  that  keen  eye  and  powerfol 
intellect  had  foretold  that  '  the  next  great  conflict  of  the  Churd 
of  England  will  be  with  Romanism,^  Personal  friendship  hov* 
ever,  and  regard  for  great  principles  held  in  common,  kept  meo 
silent.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Newman  met  the  taunts  of  thoie 
who  charged  him  with  *  Romanizing '  by  employing  fiercer  lafr 
guage  concerning  Rome  than  had  ever  been  heard  before.  He 
denounced  her  as  *a  pitiless  and  unnatural  relative':  *a  lofil 
Church ':  *  a  Church  beside  herself:  '  heretical,'  *  profane,'  *  an- 
scriptural,'  *  impious,'  'blasphemous,'  ^monstrous,'  *  cruel,'  're 
sembling  a  Demoniac,'  and  requiring  to  be  treated  ^  as  if  she 
were  that  evil  one  which  governs  her.'*  His  words  we« 
received  by  his  friends  as  trustfully  as  they  had  been  by  hifl 
sincerely  spoken.  Never  had  a  leader  more  devoted  followcn. 
But  the  appearance  (Jan.  25,  1841)  of  Tract  No.  90,  ('Re- 
marks on  certain  passages  in  the  39  Articles ')  brought  matten  b) 
a  crisis.  It  put  a  non-natural  sense  on  the  Articles ;  rather,  it 
explained  them  away.  The  Heads  of  Houses,  (at  that  time  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,)  proposed  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation ;  and  entrusted  the  Provost  of  Oriel  with  the  reipon- 

♦  •Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,'  1838,— pp.  102-3.. 

sibilit/ 
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''^oility  of  formulating  the  document.  It  was  publicly  declared 
V^larch  15,  1841)^  that  *  modes  of  Interpretation,  such  as  are 
^^ggested  in  the  said  Tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the 
^^Use  of  the  39  Articles,  and  reconciling  Subscription  to  them 
'^xtli  the  adoption  of  errors  which  they  were  desig'ned  to  coun- 
^^*act,  defeat  the  object  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  obser- 
^^*^nce  of  the  Statutes.'  A  war  of  pamphlets  followed*  Newman 
"^^515  still  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  and  his  affecting  and  beautiful 
^^rmons  (at  the  4  p.m.  service)  exercised  a  wondrous  inlluence 
**or  good  over  the  younger  men  of  the  period*  All  refused  to 
■>dieve  that  one  who  had  denounced  Romanism^  a  few  years 
o^forCj  in  such  tremendous  language,  could  ever  forsake  the 
Church  of  his  Baptism  and  go  over  to  the  enemy *s  ranks. 

When,  however,  Mr,  Ward  of  BalHol  openly  avowed  bis  joy 

<i.nd   wonder  at  finding  all  the  Roman  doctrines  pervading  the 

'^vhole  body  of  English  Churchmen  ;  and  asserted  that,  for  his 

own  part,  in   signing  the  Articles   he  bad  renounced    7W   07W 

Jtomish  doctrine :  especially  when  it  became  apparent  that  such 

znoDStrous    unfaithfulness    was    spreading,    and    infecting    the 

younger  members  of  the  University  ;— the  Heads  became  greatly 

farmed*     They  resolved  to  call  on  Convocation  to  ratify  their 

own  condemnatory  *  Declaration  '  of  1641.     Even  then  however 

^aith   in  ^^the  sincerity  of  Mr*  Newman's  professions  remained 

xitisbaken.     Thus,  on  reading  an  announcement  in  the  paper 

^Feb,  6,  1845)  that,  on  that  day  week,  '  members  of  Convocation 

^^will  be  called  upon  to  condemn  the  mode  of  interpretation  of 

C-he  Thirty-nine  Articles  suggested  in  the  90th  Tract  for  the 

Tinaes,  as  evading  rather  than  explaining  their  sense,  and  re* 

^^onciling  subscription  to  them   with  the  adoption  of  Roman 

tatholic  errors/ — Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  Provost  pleading 

l«>r  time : — 

*  I  freely  avow  my  hope  that,  if  the  Umveriity  enters  upon  the 
^<>tiBidcration  of  a  particular  and  limited  portion  of  his  works,  they 
^iU  not  exclude  from  view  the  groat  mass  of  his  teacliing.  I  cannot 
TOi-get  what  the  standard  of  life  was  in  Oxford  at  the  time  when  I 
^*«  myself  a  resident,  nor  conceal  from  myself  that  he,  hy  hie 
"■^•^rochial  Seiuions  and  otherwise^  has  had  no  small  share  in  its 
elevation  to  what  it  is  now  believed  to  he.  I  ask  to  bo  allowed  to 
^iukj  by  myself  and  with  others,  what  acknowledgment  may  bo  due 
*^  Kim  for  his  great  work  on  Bomum*mt  when  I  am  called  to  guard 
"^o^inst  the   conse([uences   of  other  works  supposed  to  he  in  its 

The  Provost  (Feb*  8th)  replied  : — 

*  Yon  consider  that  wo  oogbt  to  weigh  Mr.  Newman* s  other  pnb- 
^Cations,  and  even  to  compare  the  good  a&d  ill  efects  of  his  teaching. 
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Were  this  so,  certainly  I  could  never  vote  upon  such  a  question  «t  all 
I  could  not  even  enumerate  his  works,  and  I  have  not  actiul  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  fact  as  to  several  of  them  which  are  anonymous.  Boi 
no  human  being  can  possibly  estimate  the  comparative  good  ind 
evil  consequences  of  his  writing  and  teaching,  &o, ;  al^ongh  w» 
ought  to  be  desirous  and  ready  to  acknowledge  the  good  we  beliera 
him  to  have  effected.  Yet  I  greatly  fear  that  your  impressions  at  i^ 
distance,  and  mine  on  the  spot,  are  very  different.' 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  daj  d 
voting,  the  Proctors  notified  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  their  in- 
tention, in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  their  office,  to  negatire 
the  Decree  against  Tract  90. — It  was  the  best  solution  of  th« 
business  which  could  have  been  devised,  and  proved  a  great 
relief  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  residents. 

We  have  been  constrained  thus  to  sketch  the  origin  and  earlj 
progress  of  that  great  religious  movement  with  which  the  name  of 
Oxford  will  be  ever  associated,  not  only  because  it  supplies  the 
frame-work  of  twelve  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the  ProTOit 
of  Oriel's  life,  [1833-45], — but  because  it  so  largely  influenced 
his  public  acts  and  determined  the  character  of  his  writings,*  as 
well  as  affected  his  individual  happiness.  He  was  throughout 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight.  His  position  was  in  truth  a  most 
difficult  one.  Utterly  alien  to  his  habits  of  thought, — his  tastes 
and  sympathies, — as  was  the  method  of  the  Tractarian  writers, 
the  chief  of  them  had  been,  nay  still  were,  his  personal  friends, 
In  sending  to  a  fellow  of  the  college  (in  1851)  his  *  Sermons 
on  Scriptural  Types  and  Sacraments,'  he  wrote — 

'  My  principal  object  in  publishing  this  volume  was  not  to  treat  of 
Types,  so  much  as  to  meet  R.  Wilberforce's  views  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, &c. ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  publish  a  book  solely  against  an 
old  friend  and  member  of  Oriel,  and  therefore  I  introduced  seyeral 
other  matters  into  the  last  two  Sermons  and  added  the  first  two.' 

His  *  Sermons  on  the  Church '  in  like  manner  were  occasioned 

^- — . ■ — • 

♦  It  must  suffice  in  tbis  place  merely  to  enumerate  the  productions  of  his  pen 
at  this  time.  They  were, — 'Oxford  Matriculation  Statutes.  Answers  to  the 
"  Questions  addressed  to  Members  of  Convocation  by  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
[Dr.  Pufiey]":  with  brief  Notes  upon  Church  Authority,'  &c.  By  a  realdent 
Member  of  Convocation  [Dr.  Hawkins].— Oxford,  1835  (pp.  29).—*  A  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  upon  the  Oaths,  Dispensations,  and  Subscription  to  the 
XXXIX.  Articles  at  the  University  of  Oxford.'  By  a  resident  Member  of  Codto- 
cation  [Dr.  Hawkins].— Oxford,  1835  (pp.  26).— 'The  Ministry  of  Men  in  the 
Economy  of  Grace,  and  the  djiuger  of  over-rating  it.'  1840— -(pp.  42).— 'The 
Apobtolical  Succession  *  (2  Tim.  i.  6,  7).  Feb.  27,  1842  (pp.  46).—*  The  Natort 
and  Obligation  of  Apostolic  Order.'  May  29.  1842  (pp.  30).—*  The  preaenoe  of 
God  in  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Juue  4, 1843  (pp.  30).—*  Sermons  on 
the  Church,  pretiched  before  the  Univerbity  of  Oxford  [in  1843-4-5].*  18** 
(pp.  225).    See  above  concerning  this  volume. 

(as 
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he  explains  in  the  Preface)  by  that  series  of  events  whirb^ 
corninencin}!    in    1833,  came  to   a  head   in   1841,  and   finally 
resulted  in  the  npcn  defection  of  many  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  1845. — Those  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the   period    of  which  we    speak    (1841-5)  can  have   no 
idea  how  deeply  the  inmost  life  of  Oxford  was  stirred.     Men 
were   drifted    they  knew   not  whitlier.      The  disciples   of  the 
Tractarian   movement  were  in   many  instances  tempted  to  say 
a.   vast    deal    mtjre   than   they   either   believed    or   felt,      Some^ 
with  fatal  instinct,  carried  out  principles  to  their  log-ical  issues^ 
and  far  outwent  their  guides.      Very  distressing  is  it  to  recal 
the  suspicions  which  that  anxious  time   continually  awakened. 
To  the  Heads  of  Mouses  realizino^  the  responsibility  of  their 
office,  and   doubtful  *  whereunto  this  would  grow/ — it  became 
^    matter    of  supreme  distress    to    witness    among    the   under- 
graduates   unequivocal   tokens  that  the  movement  contained  a 
^otncward  clement,   which    recum mended    itself  to   warm   and 
inipulsive  natures.     The  Provost  of  Oriel's  life  was  thoroughly 
^nibittercd    by   the    perpetual  antagonisms  into  which  the  in- 
flexible integrity    and    conscientiousness    of  his    disposition — 
^J^gether  with   his  thorough  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his  Bap- 
ti $nj^ —  Iji-q n g h  t,  or  rather  forced  him. 

At  last  came  the  catastrophe.     When  the  University  met  in 
October  1845,  it  became  known  that  Mr,  Newman  had  already 
deserted   to  the   enemy's   camp.     Hoc    Ithacus   velii.     But  the 
^yent  was  also  a  miserable  fulfilment  of  the  worst  fears  and  pre- 
dictions  of  not  a  few   good  an<i    faithful   men ;  while    it    was 
^  source  of  deepest  grief  and  absolute  dismay  to  as  many  as  had 
^"^solutely  hoped  against  hope,— entirety  trusted  as  well  as  loved 
*heir  teacher.     They  felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed, 

^  Then    came   the   recoil.     The   shock,   which    bad    been  thus 

^*ven  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  University^  was  tremendous.     Its 

*^^tnote  effects  are  experienced  to  this  hour.     At   Oxford,  men 

^*Hy   reeled   beneath    the    intelligence;    and    though    but   (ew^ 

*^tnparatively,  ftil lowed  Mn  Newman  to  Rome,  hundreds  who 

^  ^tnained    behind  in    very  perplexity  drifted  from   their  moor- 

*^§"s,— lapsed   into    indifferentism,— were    prepared   to   believe, 

^^^  to  disbelieve,   alm4)st  anything.      One  of  the  most  able  and 

^^Complished  of  Newman's  clerical  adherents  became  (in  iHbl) 

^*^    contributor  to  '  Essays   and   Reviews.*     It  is  anguish  at  the 

^J    of  nearly    forty  years   to  recal   the  sharpness   f>f  the   trial 

^^hich  assailed  us  when,  amid  the  falling  leaves  and  shortening 

^*^3rs  of  October  1845,  we  went  back  to  Oxford  ;  and  were  made 

^^Hsible  of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  great  Anglican  revival 

^^k»ich  had  been  entered  on  with  so  much  promise  some  tr*> 
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twelve  years  before.  To  what  extent  the  flood  of  *  Infidelity,' 
which  has  since  overwhelmed  the  University,  is  to  be  ascribeJ 
to  X\\it  great  break-up  of  lb41-5,  is  a  secret  known  only  to  GoD, 
It  Wiis  confidently  expected  by  the  Provost's  friends,^ — indeed  it 
was  oiten  announced  in  the  public  journals, — that  he  was  about 
to  be  appointed  to  a  Bishopric,  *  Now  that  the  English  Cburch 
Bill  has  passet],*  (wrote  Hampden  from  Ewelme,  Aug.  15,  l^S^i,) 

*  1  have  been  looking  out  for  your  name  among  the  nominatiofta 
to  the  bench, — which  would  give  me  pleasure  on  every  accouni, 
except  for  Oriel  and  Oxford,  where  it  is  too  evident  you  could 
not  be  spared/  A  fortnight  before  this  reached  him,  it  was  w 
coiifidenily  rumoured  that  Hawkins  had  been  designated  to  tbe 
vacant  see  of  Chichester,  that  Dean  Chandler  wrote  to  recom* 
mend  to  his  notice  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  his  '  provincial 
secretary,'  the  gentleman  who  bad  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
same  otlice  to  the  late  Bishop.— We  have  heard  that  one  reason 
why  be  was  not  raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench,  was  the  condition 
of  Oriel  previous  to  1841,  w^hich  rendered  it  certain  that  New- 
man would  have  been  elected  Provost  if  Haw^kins  were  removed. 

It  may  also  be  here  mentioned  that,  first  in  1840  (bj  the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  and  again  in  1870  (by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury),  the  olhce  of  V'ice-Cbancellor  was  pressed  upon  Kis 
Acceptance  ;  but  was  by  him  firmly  declined  for  grave  and  gtwd 
reasons.— The  Bampton  Lecture,  (of  which  we  have  spokea 
already),  was  simply  forced  upon  him,  unsought,  in  1840*— A 
yet  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  Provost's  *  capacity  for  takiflf 
trouble '  was  afforded  by  bis  undertaking  a  few  years  after,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  the  office  of  Dean  Ireland's  *  Professor  of 
the  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.*  His  '  Inaufjural  Lecture  read 
before  the  University ^  Nov*  2ncl,  1847,  with  brief  Notices  ttf 
the  Founder*  [1848], — is  valuable  and  interesting.  Ireland 
himself  [17151-1842],  who  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  was  of 
bumble  origin,  and  had  been  a  *  Bible  clerk*  at  Orieh  Thii 
Professorship  Dr.  Hawkins  held  for  fourteen  years, — resiguing 
it,  Oct,  19th,  186L  It  is  needless  to  declare  that  he  threflr 
himself  into  the  office  with  conscientious  earnestness,  and  tli** 
charged  its  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity  ;  largely  incrcasiflg 
his  own  private  library,  for  purposes  of  study,  with  books  w 
this    particular    department    of   Divinity,       He    was    the  p^ 

*  Ireland  professor/     And  now  to  proceed. 

One  war  was  no  sooner  completely  over,  than  the  Provost  of 
Oriel  found  another^  of  quite  a  different  kind,  but  even  tnor« 
formidable,  thrust  upon  him.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  discufl 
at  any  length  the  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  Oxford,-- 
the  Revolution  effected  by  the  '  Universities  Conixni&sion  *  « 
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*^854,     But  it  marks  an  epoch:  and  Hawkins  is  inextricably 
**^i^ed  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Oxford^ 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  government  of  the  University 
^^*i^  practically  vested  in  the  Heads  of  Houses.     These  consti- 
tuted the  *  Hebdomadal  board,'     It  had  long  been  felt  that  some 
^l>ening  of  initiative  power  to  mexnbers  of  Congregation  was 
**Ocessary^  and  that  a  Representative  board  ought  to  exercise  the 
*  Unction  hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Heads.     Other  changes 
^Here  were,  which  ihe  University  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
"^^opt  for   its  own  improvement.       The  'Tutors*  Association* 
^rmulated    not  a  few  suggestions  for  internal  Reform,  which 
^^ere  favourably  received  in  Oxford,  but  wxre  disregarded  by 
^te  Commissioners.     The  Government  scheme^ — which  origi- 
*lated  with  persons  unacquainted  with  Oxford  or  else  inimical 
^f>  its  best  interests,  and  which  was  finally  thrust  upon  the  Uni- 
'V-ersity  by  an  unfriendly  House  of  Commons,^ — was  nothing  else 
^jut  a  moral  and  constitutional  wrong  ;  a  needless  invasion  of 
Lhe  liberties  of  the  University  and  of  the  Colleges,  as  well  as  a 
shameful  perversion  of  the  known  intention  of  Founders  and 
benefactors.     Fellowships  expressly  endowed   for  the  mainte- 
aiance  of  Mudents  of  Divinity,  and  which  for  half  a  thousand 
j>'ears  had   been   the   means  of  maintaining  in   the  Church   of 
lingland  a  body  of  learned  Clergy,  were  now  for  the  first  time 
.silienated.      It  was  not  pleaded  that  there  no  longer  existed  the 
need  which  had  occasioned  their  original  foundation,     Noto- 
Yioas  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  need  was  greater  than 
-^ver.     Neither  was  it  prt?tended  that  they  were  either  unwor- 
thily filled,  or  were  not  discharging  their  educational  functiun 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  known  intentions  of  their  Foun- 
-<Jers, — with  signal  advantage  to  the  State,  and  with  high  honour 
^0  the  University.     In  open   defiance    of   Right,   the    Clerical 
tenure    of   fellowships    was    reduced    within    certain    arbitrary 
1  imits  :  by  which  act  of  injustice  to  Founders  and  to  the  Church, 
-I*  fatal  precedent  was  established  for  a  yet  more  sweeping  act  of 
=*f>nfi  scat  ion  at  the  end  of  less  than  20  years.^ — The  claims  of 
I^overty    had    been    the    object    of  paramount    solicitude    with 
founders.     This  qualification  and  condition  of  election  to  Fel- 
^<*W ships  and  Scholarships,*^ncver  omitted  among  the  require- 
*^eDts   recited  by  them,  and  generally  recited  first^—ynkB  now 


_^  *  Tht3  fwUowing  Clause  occurs,  vtrhattmy  m  the  SJatuteii  of  Jterton  and  Orkl 
^r^^llegea  ; — *  Circa  eo§  qui  ad  hujusmoiii  thtmmynm  pitriietpatiimein  admit  tenth 

^^-'^fnilea^  IKDIGKNTkb,  ad  «tudinm  hahilcs  et  projicere  vttientetj  admittantuii/ — It 
^^Unot  he  too  |>lftin]y  staled  that  CoUego  endowmentfl  aro  of  tm  tU^iimisijuar^ 
^*^^tmi\ex  throughout 
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formally  abolished. — One-fifth  of  College  Revenues  wai 
claimed  for  the  endowment  of  University  Professorshij: 
right  of  internal  management  on  the  part  of  the  Collej 
unreasonably  interfered  with.  It  seemed  as  if  the  I 
Commons  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  such  elementary  fact 
Collegiate  Revenues  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  ^  natic 
perty ':  that  the  State  is  but  supreme  Trustee :  and  that 
as  the  actual  trustees  of  property  are  discharging  faith 
provisions  of  a  beneficial  trust,  the  State  has  no  right  \ 
— legal  or  moral — to  interfere. 

How  distressing  to  such  an  one  as  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
grave  organic  changes  thus  thrust  upon  the  University,  i 
the  College  over  which  he  had  honourably  presided  for 
twenty  years, — there  is  no  need  to  explain.  Especially 
(where  all  was  unacceptable)  to  one  in  his  position  was  tb 
ment  of  the  new  ^  Ordinance '  which  henceforth  made  it  a 
for  the  youngest  member  of  the  foundation,  at  College  i 
to  initiate  proposals  for  further  changes  in  the  govern 
the  College,  or  the  management  of  its  affairs.  Idle  mo 
were  to  affect  to  deny  that  the  consequence  of  the  new  Con 
to  the  peaceful  well-being  of  Oriel  was  simply  disastrc 
gladly  hasten  over  this  period ;  recording  only  concer 
Provost,  that  with  characteristic  uprightness  he  loyally 
his  entirely  changed  position  :  held  his  own,  as  well  as  1 
by  the  dignity  of  his  manners  and  by  the  singular  adn 
gentleness  with  firmness  which  had  become  natural 
made  the  best  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  main 
cheerful  front  notwithstanding.  Not  in  the  least  degre 
adverse  course  of  events  sour  him :  rather  did  it  seem 
experiences  of  life  were  producing  in  him  the  opposi 
Meantime,  he  clung  to  whatever  remained  of  the  ancien 
things :  still  as  of  old,  observing  the  Founder's  requirei 
thrice  a  year  his  venerable  Statutes  [dated  Jan.  21st, 
(so  far  at  least  as  they  still  remained  in  force,) — shal' 
in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  society, — though  no  ] 
heretofore  at  the  close  of  Divine  service  in  the  College 
In  Oriel  Common-room  are  to  be  seen  three  as  fine 
of  three  successive  heads  of  a  House  as  are  to  be  fo 
where  in  Oxford  :— viz.  Dr.  Eveleigh  [1781-1814]  by  ] 
Bishop  Copleston  [1814-27]  by  Phillips,  Dr.  Hawkin 
82]  by  Sir  Francis  Grant.  So  truthful  and  life-like  is 
named  work,  that  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  say  anytl 
ceming  the  person  of  the  subject  of  the  present  ^ 
except  perhaps  to  remark  that  he  was  rather  short  i 
The   desire  of  the  society  to  possess  a  portrait  of  thei 
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pletion  of  the  twent^'-fifth  year  of  his  Provostsbip,  was  a 
g  incident    at    this    anxious   and    sorrowful    period  of 
The   history  and  date  of  the  picture  are  interestingly 
lOfmted  by  the  following  letter: — 

[•  Hochester,  Angt.  29, 1H54, — I  called  on  Mr,  Grant  on  my 
Hampshire  to  Rtwhcster,  and,  (without  an  actual  sifting^ 
\  the  day  was  tioeuitable,)  he  got  his  idea  of  tbo  picture,  I 
pe  gone  up  from  RocbeBter  ia  give  him  three  very  long 
^nd  he  wished  for  no  more.  If  all  goes  well  with  roe,  I  am 
lim  again  in  October.  But  the  picture  ifi  far  advanced,  and 
tiself  much  pleased  with  it.  Neate  gave  htm  tbe  choice  of 
i  Bp.  Copleston  (which  is  a  "  Bishop's  balf  length  " ),  and 
di  (**  half  length  ")  :  and  he  chose  tbo  latter.  I  left  bira 
0  Imnself.  He  is  a  clever  man,  and  a  skilfid  painter.  And 
meys  are  a  little  fatiguing,  mj  sittings  with  him  are  really 


%  place  we  may  be  allowed  to  collect  and  exhibit  to- 
irtain  of  those  personal  characteristics  which  made  up 
^nd  gave  him  his  marked  individuality  ;  causing  him 
ared  by  many  and  yet  loved  by  more  ; — ^di  si  iked  by 
',  and  certainly  respected  by  all.  Everyone  who  was 
into  intimate  relations  with  him,  was  observed  in  the 
kmc^elve  a  sincere  aflection  for  him.  Let  it  only  be 
ri  how  entirely  diverse  the  men  were,  with  whom  he 
brought  into  close  relation,  and  occasionally  into  sharp 

[na, — (for  he  touched  Keble,  Newman,  Pusey,  on  one 
ately,  Arnold,  Hampden,  on  the  other  ;) — and  when  it 
rr  remembered  that  he  was  to  tbe  last  on  friendly 
with  them  a//,  something  else  strikes  one  as  deserving 
^  besides  the  breadth  of  the  Provost*s  sympathies.  It 
krked  concerning  him  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
rnoer  lost  a  friend/ 

pty  key-note  of  all  his  actions, — the  one  sufficient  clue 
hrcr  he  said  or  did, — was  his  high  consdefttiousjiess, 
everything  he  was  solicitous  to  be  truthful,— ex  act,— 
I, — just.  And  this  fundamental  feature  of  his  character 
^d  itself  in  many  and  very  different  ways.  For  example, 
him  lenient  (to  a  fault)  towards  those  w^ho  had  con- 
ply  experienced  a  divergence  from  tbe  orthodox  standard 
►  Moreover,  in  tbe  silting  period  of  his  Provostship, 
\  to  have  been  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 
^  haying  thus  got  severed   from  their  early  moorings, 


*  (an   appell&tiou  recently  dropped   at   Rcwheater)  need   to  be  tbe 
iff^flfioodeti  in  the  I'recincti^ — vrldch  imcleutly  eoufilituted  tbe  ntotikt* 

found 
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found  themselves  tossed  on  a  sea  of  interminable  doubt.  T^^ 
belter  illustration  than  the  following  can  he  appealed  to,  of  ^(^ 
forbearance  he  was  prepared  to  display  towards  those  who  ^^" 
his  judgment)  were  thus  sBlTering  for  conscience  sake  : — 

*  There  is  still  another  painful  (extremely  painful)  separatioo       i^ 
which  I  must  submH,*  (wrote  Blanco  White  to  him  in  1835);  *I  ^^^ 
not  conceive  that  you,  as  head  of  Oriel  college,  could  allow  a  P^^Oju 
feesed  auti»Trinitarian  to  he  one  of  its  mem  here.      To  spore  y^^^\\ 
therefore  tho  painful  neccBsity  of  excluding  mo,  I  beg  that  you  w^'^Tlft 
take  my  namo  off  the  college  hooks,     Mj  heart  is  deeply  affected  ^^\\ 
I  resign  tho  external  honor  w^hich  I  most  Talued  in  my  life :  but        ' 
slioidd  prove  myself    unworthy  of   ever  having  belonged   to  yot^^-"^ 
Bociety,  if  I  could  act  deceitfully  towards  it/ 

The  Provost's  reply  is  characteristic  : — 

*  As  to  the  business  part  of  your  letter,  I  am  not  the  person  t^  ^^ 
exclude  you  from  this  college  because  I   hoar  of  a  conscientious.-*^*' 
change  in  your  Theological  vicTvs.     I  shall  not  withdraw  your  nam^-*^^ 
therefore ;  at  least,  at  present.     But  the  use  I  shall  make  of  youx:-*^'*^ 
letter,  if  I  should  be  driven  to  such  a  step,  (which  however  I  do  no      ~~ 
anticipate,)  will  ho  to  cut  short  any  proceedings  against  you  froi 
any  other  q^uarter  in  the  University,  by  declaring  your  withdrawal/ 

So,  when  A,  H,  Cloogh  once  and  again  communicated  certaiar  ^^^^  ^ 
difficulties  of  his  own  in  respect  of  Subscription,  the  Provost -^^^^^ 
discouraged  his  scruples,^ — invited  him  to  reconsider  the  matterx'-^^cr, 
— was  indulgent,  to  an  extremity.  Such  conduct  was  liable  t#  :^  *** 
misconstruction.  He  appeared  to  be  only  half-hearted  hinnselt:  X^^**»- 
But  it  was  not  so*  At  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  his  desire  t 
be  inflexibly  just.  His  essential  kindness  of  nature  determine* 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  each  particular  case. 

Even  a  more  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  same  habit  c 
mind  was  his  solicitude  for  entire  accuracy  of  statement ; — 

*  He  was  the  first  who  taught  me  io  weigh  my  words,'  (wrote  DiC-*^  ^ 
Newman  in  1864),  *  and  to  be  cautious  in  my  statements.  He  led  ni:^^^  ? 
to  that  mode  of  limiting  and  clearing  my  senso  in  diBcussion  and  Li:  -^^T  * 
controversy,  and  of  distinguishing  between  cognate  ideas,  and  o  _^tl 
obviating  mistakes  by  anticipation,  which  to  my  surprise  has  bee^^^*^?^ 
since  considered,  even  in  quarters  friendly  to  me,  to  savour  of  thcC^  -  * 
polemics  of  Eome.  He  is  a  man  of  most  exact  mind  himself,  and  hJ  ^^  j 
used  to  snub  me  severely,  on  reading,  ae  he  was  kind  enough  to  d(»£*  ^ 
tho  first  Sermons  that  I  wrote,  and  other  compositions  which  I  wt^^  ^ 
engaged  upon/  * 

What  has  already  been  said  will  account  for  the  complexic^ 
of  the  Provost*s  Divinity.     He  never  kindles  enthusiasm*     It     - 

♦  '  History  qC  my  Beligioua  Oplnbns,*  p*  8.— See  above,  p.  314. 
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t.  His  solicitude  is  rather  to  warn  his  re?ider 
some  error  of  excess  or  defect.  To  g'uard  a  subject 
exaggerated,  inaccurate,  or  one-sided  statement ; — ttv 
J  attempt,  at  the  end  of  an  argument,  to  import  into  the 
pa  one  atom  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premisses ; 
bre  for  every  adverse  view  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  require 
amount  of  Truth  which  it  contains,  (be  it  ever  so  little, 
t  little  ever  so  overlaid  with  error,)  shall  be  candidly 
led : — this  is  invariably  the  good  man^s  way,- — the  sum  of 

KiBg,  Of  course  it  is  neither  winning  nor  attractive  ; 
it  agreeable.  And  yet,  those  who  talked  Divinity 
jvost,  learned  to  do  something  more  than  respect  him, 
|rly  limed  him.  And  why  ?  Because  {besides  being  com- 
^  admit  that  there  really  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  and 
in  what  he  said), — they  soon  found  out  that  bis  practice 
very  much  better  than  his  theory.  Thus,  (as  he  once 
present  writer,)  his  favourite  book  of  Devotions  was 
I  *  Sacra  Privata  : '  but  he  characteristically  added, — 
at  1  agree  with  all  he  says.  He  is  an  inaccurate  writer.' 
pute*  however  as  Bp.  Wilson  may  have  been,  his 
was  continually  in  the  Provost's  hands,— from  early 
d  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Speaking  of  *  self-denial,'  or 
f  self-discipline  (in  his  sermon,  'Christ  our  example'), 
^  remarkable  reference,  which  he  concludes  by  recom- 
t  this  as  'an  admirable  work  for  daily  use'  [p.  20]. 
5,  that  even  here^  he  deems  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
that  Bp,  Wilson  *  is  not  indeed  an  accurate  writer/) 
characteristics  thus  indicated  —  (biographical  honesty 
I  that  it  should  be  confessed)— were  sometimes  attended 
iractical  business  of  daily  life  by  inconvenient  results, 
ruthfulness  and  perfect  exactness  of  statement  become 
le  or  annoying,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  they  come  to 
t  unseasonably  or  are  pushed  to  an  unreasonable  extent, 
itude  of  instances  here  suggest  themselves,  some  of 
I  is  impossible  to  recal  without  a  smile.  W^oe  betide 
\  who  in  telling  a  story  in  his  presence  introduced  the 
^rson,  place,  or  date, — quoted  the  wrong  book,  or  gave 
Og  reason  I  .  .  .  Invited  to  preach  the  Easter  sermon  in 
lege  chapel,  a  newly  elected  fellow  took  for  his  subject 
alk  to  Emmaus.'  For  his  own  part  (he  ventured  to  say) 
Id  rather  have  heard  that  discourse  than  any  other 
^ed  in  the  Gospels,  The  passages  possibly  referred  to 
Divine  Speaker, — the  probable  outline  of  His  discourse, 
»reciousness  of  such  a  specimen  of  Interpretation  :  all 
I  dwelt  upon.     At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  preacher 

was 
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was  to  be  seen,  (according  to  custom),  accompanying  the  Pn 
across  *quad'  in  the  direction  of  his  *  lodgings,' — not  in 
expecting,  but  certainly  desiring  from  his  chief  a  few  won 
sympathy  if  not  of  approval.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  Pn 
turned  short  round, — *  1  observe  you  call  it  "  Emmdus" 
do  you  call  it  *'  Emmdus  '*  ? '  —  '  Isn't  it  Emmaus  ? ' 
Emmaus.  Emmaus.'  By  this  time  the  door  was  reached 
only  remained  to  bow  and  part. 

Another  incident  comes  back.  The  same  Fellow  veni 
once  to  present  himself  on  a  begging  errand.  The  Provost 
in  his  library,  writing  at  his  very  small  and  (as  it  seemed) 
inconvenient  desk.  He  rose,  greeted  his  visitor  kindly,  ai 
*  Won't  you  sit  down  ? '  *  Thank  you,  I  only  came  to  a 
you  could  spare  a  sovereign  out  of  the  college  Commui 
alms  for  one  of  our  laundresses.  She  has  lost  her  has 
suddenly,  and  I  find  she  is  in  distress  for  a  little  ready  mo 
After  making  some  enquiries  concerning  the  case,  —  * 
chapel  Communion  alms  I  Are  you  aware  that  you  8 
•of  a  fund  which  is  largely  in  my  debt?  It  has  been  d 
upon  until  it  exhibits  a  considerable  deficit.'  ^  That  settle 
•question  of  course,' — and  the  applicant  was  already  hasti 
to  the  door.  ^  No,  no,  come  back  I  That  fund  is  exhau 
but '  (here  he  transferred  his  hand  to  the  opposite  corner  o 
same  drawer  and  drew  out  a  well-filled  green  purse:)— 
I  can  give  the  poor  woman  a  couple  of  sovereigns  with  pie 
out  of  another  fund,'  &c.  &c.  An  efiFort  was  made  to  ex 
satisfaction  and  to  return  thanks,  but  it  was  rendered  m 
cessful,  (1st), — By  the  assurance  that  the  laundress  was  perf 
welcome,  and  that  if  more  relief  was  needed,  more  coul 
bad :  but  especially  (2dly) — By  the  recital  for  the  second 
-of  the  fact  that  the  '  Communion  alms,'  as  a  source  of  bo: 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  non  esse,  and  that  the  present  i 
came  from  a  different  quarter.  It  was  difficult  to  get  off  on 
occasions  without  letting  him  see  that  one  was  laughing. 

This  painful  accuracy  in  exceedingly  minute  ma 
amounted  to  a  passion.  On  having  to  administer  tc 
Mother's  estate, — (she  attained  the  age  of  94,  and  die 
1859,) — he  was  obliged,  (at  least  he  was  determined,)  to 
every  particular  of  certain  transactions  which  occurred  40  < 
years  before.  He  was  able  (by  means  of  a  queer  little  m 
randum  book  in  his  possession)  to  ascertain  the  exact  da; 
which  he  had  written  every  letter,  and  on  which  he  had  rea 
•every  reply.  No  detail  seemed  to  escape  him. — 'I  al 
felt,' — (remarks  one  *  who  was  ever  faithlul  to   his  Chie 

♦  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  Priucipal  of  S.  Mary  Hall. 
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'tliat  if,  in  matters  of  business  especially,  there  was  a  blot,  he 
would  be  sure  to  hit  it  And  1  think  this  rather  lessened  than 
increased  the  care  with  which  one  prepared  for  his  judgment. 
One  was  apt  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  the  critic/ — At 
college  meetings,  his  fastest  friends  could  not  help  many  a  time 
reoalling  an  epigram  of  Cbarles  Neate's> — (than  whom,  by  the 
w'ay,  a  truer  or  more  faithful  Fellow  of  the  college  never  lived)  ; — 

'  Hie  est  Frfopoflitiia,  Qui  magna  geiit, 

GuEctis  oppoaitus :  Et  tempus  terit. 

Bum  parva  <|uaerit* 

And  yet,  (let  it  be  in  common  fairness  added),  there  was  not 
^Tie  present  who  would  not  have  eagerly  recognized  the  truth  of 
^Vie  concluding  lines  of  the  same  witty  strain  : — 

'  Vir  revorendua 
Et  metucndud, 
Sed — diligendus,' 

Every  member  of  the  Society  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
*^otbing  else  but  rigid  conscientioiisness^  after  all,  which  was  at 
tile  bottom  of  whatever  in  tlie  Provost  may  have  sometimes 
^^ccasioned  some  of  us  a  moment's  annoyance. 

*His  imperfections'  (writes  a  former  fellow  of  the  College*), 
vore  only  the  reverse  sido  of  his  good  qualities.  Ho  had  tho 
strongest  seaae  of  duty  and  rcsponBibility ;  and  in  following  this 
<^A]t,  during  the  early  days  of  his  Frovostship,  ho  was  apt  to  think  he 
^^Uiit  prescribo  to  others  what  they  must  do  and  think.  But  O,  how 
^be  ayavTayJiVL(TTo<i  evvoia  prevails  1  On  ouo  point,  all  accounts  agree ; 
^At  what  might  have  been  considered  tho  loss  attractive  features  of 
Us  character  got  wonderfully  softened  aa  be  grew  older.  "Lenit 
*n>e«oeii8  animos  capillui." ' 

Interesting  it  is  to  obtain  from  an  entirely  different  quarter  f 
P^^cisely  the  same  generous  and  discriminating  estimate  :— 

The  two  things  which  specially  come  into  my  thoughts  when  I 
'^naember  him,  are  these : — His  singularly  high  conscientiousness, 
^^n  where  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  mistaken  conBcientiousness. 
'^^^j — I  think  I  never  knew  such  an  instance  of  the  moEowing  effect 
^f  ixicreasing  years.  They  do  not  always  produce  that  effect.  With 
^^Mtx  they  did.  There  was  all  the  alertness,  the  keenness^  the  bright- 
^^^,  of  the  old  days.  But  the  sharpness  which  used  to  bo  so  charao* 
J^^istic  of  those  days,  was  gone.  And  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
**^Owii  such  a  change  in  any  one  else.' 

Heference  has  already  once  and  again  been  made  to  the  strength 
^*  the  Provost's  domestic  affections.    *  Should  you  not  say  that  his 
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prevailing  characteristic  was  his  inflexible  lave  of  2Vic(Ar— 
asked  one,  conversing  with  his  eldest  brother.  There  wai  t 
pause. — ^  Tell  me  what  you  consider  the  prevailing  feature  of 
your  brother's  character/  *  Affection  for  his  family,*  was  the 
emphatic  reply. — ^  Losing  our  Father  a  few  months  after  my 
birth/  (so  writes  his  youngest  brother,)  ^  he  may  be  said  wiA 
truth  to  have  filled  the  place  of  a  Father  to  me  through  all  mj 
life.  To  his  inflexible  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  to  hu 
unwearied  kindness  and  liberality,  I  owe  all  that  I  have  and  all 
that  I  am.' — The  reader  will  be  grateful  for  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  (addressed  to  a  very  young  lady,)  where 
this  feature  of  the  Provost's  character  is  exquisitely  touched:— 

'  GircumBtances  happened  to  make  me  familiar  with  this  iapc, 
when  as  yet  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Theological  controyeny,— 
in  which  I  need  not  tell  you,  the  Provost  as  time  went  on  ioSk  i 
prominent  part.  One  does  not  know  how  long  controversies  iviU 
live ;  but  domestic  piety  is  remembered.  Have  you  patience  for  tt 
anecdote  ?  In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  mention  is  made  of  i 
certain  '' Proculeius."  Who  knows  anything  about  him  now  ?  Th» 
most  accomplished  poet  of  his  century  says  ^s  name  shall  not  periflh; 
being  embalmed  by  one  circumstance, — ^his  tender  care  and  piotee- 
tion  of  his  brothers.  I  will  not  spoil  Horace  by  translation :  yoa 
have  plenty  of  College  friends  who  will  translate  for  you : — 

*  Vivet  cxtento  Proculeius  bbvo 
Notiis  in  fratres  animipatemi  ; 
Ilium  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstes.'  * 

Golightly, — (the  truest  and  most  warm-hearted  of  friends,)— 
once  remarked  to  the  present  writer, — *  I  think,' — (and  here  he 
assumed  an  air  of  comic  gravity), — *  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
characterize  our  dear  Provost  by  an  epithet  which  should  he 
least  of  all  expressive  of  his  actual  temperament, — I  should 
describe  him  as — as — gxisliing,^ .  .  .  Yes.  That  is  precisely  whit 
the  dear  man  was  not,  A  constitutional  dread  of  overstepping 
by  a  hair's  breadth  the  strict  limit  of  truth,  (so  at  least  it 
seemed),  not  only  guarded  him  effectually  from  anything  ap 
proaching  to  sentimental  outburst,  but  even  kept  in  check 
ordinary  expressions  of  warmth :  restrained  him — even  f9r 
pleasantly,  if  the  truth  must  be  told — while  in  converse  with 
those  whom  he  really  did  love  and  trust,  as  if  through  fear  of 
possibly  overstating  his  feelings.  Illustrations  of  this  will 
occur  to  many  who  read  these  lines,  and  constrain  some  to  lay 
down  the  page  in  order  to  recount  with  a  hearty  laugh  ioffl« 
experiences  of  their  own.     Dr.  Chase  relates  as  follows : — 

♦  Kev.  Canon  Eden,  of  Aberford  (Aug.  1883). 
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•  Tn  tlie  October  Term  1874,  after  the  appomtment  of  a  vice- 
ProvoBt,  but  before  the  Provost  left  Oxford^  we  met  Puboj*  Pusey, 
dif/res$ti  teteris  eon/uiua  amm,  was  beginning  an  aflfectionate  but 
r:&tlier  mournful  farewell,  and  used  some  expression  implying  that  it 
wa.6  final.  "0,  not  at  all  I  I  hope  we  may  meet  here  again."  .  .  *  And 
yet,  this  was  the  man  who  kept  death  so  habitaally  in  view,  that  when* 
ever,  before  the  Long  Vacation,  he  made  any  arrangement  for  the 
eiistiing  October  term,  he  always  prefaced  it  with^ — not  **  When,'*  but 
"  Jf  we  meet  in  October/'  * 

Those  who  appreciated  and  sincerely  loved  him,  were  chiefly 
annoyed, — (and  this  is  a  part  of  the  truth  which  also  requires  to 
be  stated,)— because  by  this  habit  the  Provost  did  himself  such 
g^oss  injustice  :  seemed  so  unlike  what  he  really  ica^.  Those  who 
^a.lled  bim  '  the  East  wind '  were  wholly  unaware  that  though 
the  arrow  bad  a  bad  habit  oi point ing  that  way,  the  wind  was  in 
Reality  blowing  due  South.     Outwardly  he  seemed  cold  :~ 

*  But  with  aU  this,  be  had  the  warmest  as  well  as  the  most  feeling 
heart.  An  illufitration  presents  itself.    Some  30  years  ago,  a  youth  of 
fortune  came  up  to  Oriel^  who  ought  to  have  been  absolutely  pro- 
hibited wine.     Ho  was  at  once  iuvited  to  an  undergraduate  party. 
Maddened  by  two   or   three   glasses,   he  efiTected  his  escape  ^om 
hiB  bed-room  on  the  bell  staircase,  and  got  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
*^llege.     The  result   might  have  been   foreseen.      The  night  was 
dark     He  fell.     "George" — (my  "scout/*   who  had  a  passion  for 
tilling  me  some  thing  dreadful  the  first  thing  in  tho  morning)- — woko 
P^e  wSb  tbe  intelligence  that  *'  Mr.  [I  forget  tho  poor  fellow*s  name] 
is  lying  dead  in  the  quad,"     Bidding  him  (half  asleep)  **  Send  for  a 
<ioctor  and  tell  tho  Provost,"— I  rose,  and  was  out  in  less  than  threo 
*>^imtes — iu  what  coBtuine  may  be  imagined.     There,  sure  enough, 
^^  his  faco^  close  to  the  Chapel-door,  lay  the  poor  youth  :  hie  curly 
^h  blown  this  way  and  that  by  tho  chill  morning  wind.     Life  was 
*^xtiiict,     I   stood  transfixed  with  horror.     In  about  an  hour,  tbe 
^^iapel-bell  began  to  ring.     When  at  last  the  Provost  appeared,  his 
'"^Hds  were  tied  perfectly  siiuare.     Shocked  he  evidently  was,  but  he 
■^^^trayed  so  little  emotion  that  I  was  astonished.     Of  course  the 
®^eat  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  entire  society :  but,  by  tbe  ejid 
^J  tcirm,  it  bad  become  a  thing  of  the  past  with  all — except  one,    MvB* 
"^^wkiiiB  expressed  herself  so  "  ghul  that  the  Provost  would  be  soon 
Soing  to  Boehester,"  that  I  ventured  to  inquire  tohif  f    I  learned  that 
^^   passed  wretched  nights^ — ^' ahcai/s  seeing  on  his  pQlow  the  palo 
^^liures  of  that  young  man  who  was  found  dead  in  the  quadrangle,*^ 
^     *  Soon  after  I  took  my  degree '  ^writes  E.  G.  L.),  *  an  undergraduate 
X-'^^inis  Bond)  died  during  vacation ;  dictating  to  bis  Father,  on  bis 
'^^tb-bed,  a  very  touching  letter  of  farewell,  which   he  desired 
?hotild  be  sent  to  certain  of  his  Oriel  friends.     I  showed  a  copy  of 
J^  to  tbe  Provost.     On  the  following  Sunday  evening,  in  his  sermon, 
^    referred  to  poor  Denis  Bond's  death  and  read,  or  rather  tried  to 
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told  mo  tbat  he  was  so  overcome  hj  emotion,  Eie'voice  bo  trembled 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  make  out  what  he  wishi 
to  Fay.     They  were  much  fiurprised'  (adds  Mr,  LiTingstone)  *a^ 
seeing  the  Provost,  asually  so  calm  and  self-possessed^  so  completcl 
overmastered  by  bis  feeliiigs.* 

But  by  far  tbe  most  touching  incident  in  his  domestic  bJstor-     — ^ 
was  his  profound  grief  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son»  EdwarC         ^ 
{named  after  his  godfather,  Dr.  Fusey),  who  may  be  truly  sai 
to  have  died  a  martyrs  deatb,  October  8th,  1862,  aged  2il, 
copy  of  the  affecting  Memoir  which  the  heart-broken    fathe 
compiled  on  that  occasion  and  confided  to  a  {ew  private  friend    __: 
deserves  a  place  in  our  chief  public  libraries  ;  for,  apart  fro^^^r 
its  personal  interest,  it  supplies  a  page  in  tbe  history  of  tl         j 
African  Church  which  besides  being  faithfully  remembered 
Heaven  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  upon  earth.    The  young  ma- 
full  of  Missionary  ardour,  came  home  but  to  die  :— 

*  And  60,  bis  spirit  fled  in  the  chamlxT  aJjoining  that  in  wbicb  1 
«yas  born ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  where  I  hud  bajitized  him,  tboro  « 
joined  in  the  service  at  his  funeral ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  comete 
above  St-  Margaret's  hill,  we  laid   his  remains  in  the  grave.  *  — 
Hay  I  not  in  my  son's  case  apply  the  Saviotjr^s  words, — •*  Whoeoe^ 
ghall  lose  Lis  lifo  for  My  sake  and  the  Gos2)crs,  the  samo  sh^ 

.fiaveit"?' 

Some  very  sweet,  very  aflecting  verses  conclude  tbis  narratL 
of  (what  seemed)  an  untimely  end, — In  1870,  (December  6t^t») 
the  Provost  also  lost  his  eldest  daughter,  *  Meta '  (Margaret)^  vr  ^^^  ^ 
lies  interred  at  Oxford  in  the  sweet  funereal  garden  of  Hd^^' 
well, — another  great  grief.  But  his  first  bereavement  had  coi 
early  (July  lltb,  1845), — ^wben  he  hjst  his  Httie  daughter,  Li»^ 
Ann.  She  sleeps  in  Oriel  ante-cliapel.  It  is  to  her  that  tl^^ 
Provost  makes  pathetic  reference  in  the  last  page  of  the  Memo 
■of  bis  son,  already  spoken  of: — 

*  I  have  oven  administered  the  sacrament  of  tho  Lord's  Supper  i 
a  dear  dying  child,  not  of  age  to  bo  conlirmed,  hut  nut  too  young  i^^'^ 
live  and  die  in  the  trae  faith  of  CenisT/  M 


Grave  and  sedate  as  be  was  for  the  most  part  in  his  speech, 
fee  could  unbend  delightfully  on  occasions.  His  table-talk  was 
in  fact  first-rate,  and  should  have  been  taken  down.  He  would 
sometimes  tell  a  good  story  with  capital  effect :  but  bis  solicitude 
throughout  was  evidently  that  what  he  related  should  be  accurate* 
He  is  believed  once,^ — but  onh/  once, — to  have  been  guilty  of  ihe 
indecorum  *jf  a  jt)ke  in  the  Convocation  House  : — 

'  Mr*  Keate  had  proposed  a  change  in  the  Acatlemical  dress  of  tho 
commonersj— on  the  plea  that  if  their  gown  were  less  unbecoming, 

they 


^ 
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fliey  would  bo  lees  disinclinetl  to  wear  it.  Tlio  Provost  of  Oriel 
ro60,  and  to  tlie  astonishmeiit  of  all  announced  himself  in  favour  of 
tlie  chacgo.  ^'Bnt/'  a«!ded  lie, — (so  the  story  runs),  — "I  am  of 
opinioE  that  the  change  should  i>o  made — by  DegreeaJ*  * 

Utterly  incorrect  however  is  the  notion  such  an  anecdote 
ivould  convey  of  the  Provost.  Far  more  characteristic  is  a 
pa^lhetic  incident  which  occurred  between  1870-4  ; — 

'  A  proposal  had  been  made  to  aboliah  the  Saint's-day  Sermons  at 
S.  iyiHry*flp  on  the  ground  that  so  few  went  to  hear  them.  The 
^rovufit  protested  against  the  change,  saying  that  an  institation  good 
in  itself  should  not  be  abciliBhed  because  people  were  too  indolent  to 
profit  by  it.  It  was  in  fact  lowering  the  Ch arch's  standard  to  the 
practice  of  the  careless  and  the  indiflfereat.  He  concluded  by 
laying  that  as  he  saw  the  great  majority  of  those  who  beard  him 
"^cire  in  favour  of  the  change^  he  would  not  divide  tie  house,  but  ho 
could  not  allow  tho  meaeiire  to  pass  without  a  protest.  The 
^IHefition  was  put  in  the  usual  form,  ^^  Placctne  vohis,  domini 
^ociore^f*^  and  we  heard  the  Provost's  "iVort  piarcL'*  In  a  few 
^^iiiutea  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  house.  Somehow,  the  whole 
®^ene — the  appearance  of  tho  man,  his  snow-white  hair  and  venerable 
*spect,  his  few  earnest  w^ords,  and  then  his  ^uict  departure — ^made  a 
^'fisat  impression. 

*  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  merely  a  sentimental 
^Ppeal  on  his  part.  He  hwariahlif  attended  the  Saint*S'day  Sermons 
^^tnself,  A  dear  friend  of  ours  who  was  much  in  his  confidence 
1*^  C.  VVoollcombe)  once  informed  mo  that,  observing  how  badly  those 
^feftnons  used  to  be  attended,  the  Provost  and  a  few  others  had 
^l^ged  themselves,  early  in  life,  to  be  regalar  in  their  attendance 
?^  St.  Mary's.  He,  at  all  events, — busy  man  as  he  was, — is  found  to 
"^^^ve  adhered  faithfully  to  his  purpose  to  the  end. 

*  The  Provost's  last  appearance  in  the  University  pulpit  I  well 
^tnomber.  His  sermon  *  had  for  its  object  to  point  out  the  different 
**Ogr©es  of  importance  attaching  to  dilierent  religious  duties,  and  he 
^tioted  with  admirable  eti'ect  from  Bp.  Burnet  tho  pathetic  story  of 
*tio  meeting  in  Bocardo  prison  of  Bishops  Hooper  and  Rhlley  after 
^lieir  quarrel  about  the  colour  of  tho  episcopal  robes, — when  tho  one 
^mR  on  his  way  to  his  f)ainful  death  at  Gloucester ;  the  other,  awaiting 
liis  inartyrdora  in  Oiford :  and  when  both  of  thero  doubtless  viewed 
^H-itli  very  diflTereat  eyes  the  question  which  had  once  divided  them^'t 

There  is  in  most  characters  a  contradictory  side.  No  one 
"Wlio  knew  the  Provost  of  Oriel  only  in  his  public  relations 
>*^ould  ever  have  suspected  him  of  writing  jocose  verses, — 
sending  his  sister  Sarah  a  yearly  'Valentine/- — and  insisting  on 
craliing  his  brother  Caesar  s  house  (No.  26>  Grosvenor  Street)  the 

•  *  The  duty  of  weighing  the  relAtire  iroportatM!©  of  QuMtiont,  ijieoLUIv  at^  Tift- 
llgioufl  QueatioDs/— atui.  2yth,  1871.         f  From  the  Bev.  B,  O,  Uviogi< 
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^  Oriel  hotel.'  He  invariablj  addressed  his  verj  agreeable  siite> 
in-law,  as  the  '  landlady/  and  styled  himself  her  ^  faithful  and 
affectionate  customer.'  Thus,  in  1869,  he  sends  some  playful 
verses  about  *  Inns '  to  *  the  landlady  of  the  Oriel  hotel,' — follow- 
ing them  up  with  speculations  as  to  their  possible  meaning  \— 

<  And  there  are  Antiquaries  vho  think  they  have  ascertained  the 
locality  of  that  particular  Inn,  which  they  find  flourished  about  800 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  square,  at  that  time  the 
resort  of  the  nobility,  and  called  "  Orovenar  **  or  "  Orosvenor  /Sguare," 
but  now  deserted  for  a  swamp  called  <'  Belgravia."  They  think  ak) 
that  the  '<  Oriel  Hotel "  derived  its  name  from  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
initials  alone  have  been  discovered,  but  whose  title  they  find  on  in 
old  tombstone ;  thus, — 

^  Here  lies  E.  H.  of  whom  nothing  is  memorial 
But  that  he  lived  and  died  Provost  of  Orial." 

'  The  old  spelling  ("  Orial ")  favours  this  conjecture ;  but  the  point 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  imperatively  demands  and  desenei 
further  investigation.' 

In  1874  (Dec.  28th)  he  thus  concludes  a  letter  to  his  'land- 
lady '  :— 

'  P.S. — Thanks  to  dear  CeBsar's  care  and  skill 
His  patient  hero  (who  felt  so  ill) 
Now  feels,  and  says,  he's  greatly  bettor. 
And  thus  I  closo  my  stupid  letter.' 

So  late  as  Feb.  6,  1877,  he  sent  the  same  gentle  creature 
the  '  Pillow  thoughts  of  an  aggrieved  guest,  after  obeying  Me 
imperious  Lady's  command  to  go  to  bed  early.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  (Oct.  3rd)  Dr.  Hawkins  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (for  the  Crown  is  the  Visitor 
of  Oriel,)  the  active  duties  of  the  Provostship.  Though  he  had 
very  nearly  completed  his  86th  year,  he  was  still  unconscious  of 
the  decrepitude  of  age :  but  (in  his  own  words)  he  *  had  fof 
some  time  been  led  to  contemplate  this  step,  from  a  growing 
consciousness  of  duties  neglected, — and  especially  of  thoie 
opportunities  of  usefulness  not  easily  described  but  higUj 
important  which  the  Head  of  a  College  ought  to  find  in  hii 
relations, — social,  pastoral,  parental, — with  the  younger  stu- 
dents with  whom  he  is  oflScially  associated.'  His  failing 
sight  in  particular  rendered  correspondence  onerous  and  dlfr 
cult.  Other  considerations  which  it  is  painful  to  recal  maj 
have  concurred  to  second  his  resolution  to  resign  to  a  Vict- 
Provost  the  active  management  of  the  College.  One  less  keenly 
conscientious  than  himself,  especially  had  his  lot  been  cast  in 
happier  times,  would  unquestionably  have  retained  his  office  to 

the 
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Lord  Cbfincellor  Cairns,  in  acknawletlging  the  Pmvost's 
with  the  Petition  which  accompanied  it>  remarks, — 
[  have  road  the  letter  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  luid  admira- 
Begret  that  you  should  find  the  weight  of  advancing  jeftra 
bilge  you  to  withdraw  from  the  College  any  portion  of  the  personal 
tperinteEndenca  which,  with  Buch  great  public  advantage,  you  hftve 
>  long  exerciBed  over  it :  admiration  at  tho  testimony  which  your 
idd  and  comprehensive  explanation  gives  that  the  weight  of  flo 
mj  years  aits  so  lightly  upon  you/ 

^  graceful  intimaticm  follows,  that  this  last  consideration 
Boe  occasioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  any  difficulty  in  corn- 
lying  with  the  prayer  of  the  Petition.  A  Vice-Provost  was 
owerer  duly  appointed  in  the  first  days  of  December :  and 
lenceforth,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  Provost  occupied  his 
'anonical  residence  at  Rochester  continuously.  He  crossed yj^r 
ie  last  time  the  threshold  of  the  College  over  which  he  had  so 
mg  and  so  faithful ly  presided, — on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday^ 
le  17th  day  of  December,  1874.  An  enumeration  of  bis  several 
Qhlished  writings  since  the  list  last  j^iven,  (viz.  in  page  328), 
ill  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  *  ,  .  .  He  left  behind  him, 
it  has  been  admirably  declared),  '  the  recollection  of  a  pore, 
Wisistent,  laborious  life,  elevated  in  its  aim  and  standard,  and 
ked  by  high  public  spirit  and  a  rigid  and  exacting  sense  of 

JThe  duty  of  Moml  Coum^e.  A  Serman  preache<l  before  the  Univeroity  of 
i  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Term,'  Oct.  17,  1852.  (pp,  21.)— *  A  Letter  to 
iaeipnl  of  Majfdalen  Hull  [Dr.  Macbride]  xjiiod  the  future  Eepresentation 
J  Univeraity  of  Oxford.'  By  the  Provoat  of  Oriel,— Oxford  [Feb.]  1853. 
16.) — ^  Chriat  our  Example.  A  Sermon  preoobed  before  the  University  of 
rd  on  tho  firat  Simday  in  the  Term/  Oct.  16,  1853.  (pp.  22.)—*  A  Letter  to  ft 
iblfl  Ltml  [Earl  of  Radnor]  upon  a  recent  statute  of  tlie  Univergity  of  Oxford 
rih  teference  to  Dissent  and  occasiorml  Conformity,'  By  the  Provoat  of  OrieL 
ifcid,  1855.  (pp.  22.>— *  Christian  Unity.  A  Sennon  preoched  before  the  Uni- 
wity  of  Oxford/  Feb.  IS,  1855.  (pp.  26.)— *  Spiritoul  Beatitution  nt  home.  A 
ainon  preacslied  before  the  University  of  Oxford,'  Feb.  12,  ISCO.  (pp.  34)  :  [a 
f  eftmest  and  intereAtin^  plea,  based  on  the  inoreaae  of  our  population  from 
**"  M  atid-ft-hnlf  to  very  nearly  21  inillions,— fA«  donhling  of  the  number  of 
llHthin  the  space  of  50  yeare-] — *  Notca  upon  Subscription,  Acudemiciu 
feftK'  J 864.  (pp.  60.) — 'Additional  Notea  on  Suhftcriptir.n,  Academical 
lencul:  with  reference  to  the  Clerical  Subacription  Act  of  18G5,— the 
ition  of  Tract  XC.,  — The  Tests  Abolition  (Oxford)  Billa.*— 1866. 
-  The  Peatilence  in  ita  rektlon  to  Divine  Providence  and  Prayer.  A 
I  nreacheti  before  the  University  of  Oxford,'  Dec.  9,  1866.— 1867,  (pp.  29.) 
'  oebts  to  Ciesar  and  to  Go<l.  A  8<irmnti  preaehed  boforo  the  UniverBity 
tford  on  Advent  Sunday/  Nov.  29,  1868.  (pp.  28,)— 'Judgment,  ftooording 
5 :  Duties,  according  to  our  powers,  A  Sennon  preached  at  the 
be  Chapel  of  8.  Mary  Hull,  Oxford^  on  Wkit-Sunday,  1  Juno 
eimtbna  upon  the  public  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the 
»p«ed  Synodtcal  Declftration— {doted  May,  1873].'  (pp.  14,)— *  A  Supplement 
■MS  ui  Appendix  to  Considerations  upon  tho  public  use  of  the  AthaiuMi»n 
Swed,  and  the  proposed  Synod ical  Declaration.'  [June  1874]  pp.  23. — In  this 
toe  yew  (vi2.  1874)  waa  published  by  the  S.  P.  0.  K.  the  Provoat'a  'Notes  on 
"^  1  State,*  (pp.  28X — itn  admirable  pamphlet. 
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(IqIt,  In  times  when  it  was  wantedj  he  set  in  his  higli  positioii 
in  the  University  an  example  of  modest  and  sober  simplicity  ot 
living  ;  and  no  one  who  ever  knew  hitn  can  doubt  the  constant 
presence,  in  all  his  though ts,  of  the  greatness  of  thing's  unseen, 
or  his  equally  constant  reference  of  all  that  he  did  to  the  accouni 
which  he  was  one  day  to  give  at  his  Lord's  judgment  seat.' 

The  changes  which  subsequently  befel  his  beloved  University 
— -the  second  Mevoiution  rather  which  it  was  destined  to  experi— 
ence, — he  watched  at  a  distance  with  profound  anxietj  and 
concern*  Disastrous  as  had  been  the  Legislation  of  1854—7, 
there  remained  in  Oxford  far  too  much  of  its  ancient  Religious 
constitution  and  character  to  satisfy  the  secularist  party,  A 
heavy  blow  was  inflicted  in  1871  by  the  '  Universities  Tests* 
Act,* — subsequently  to  the  passing  of  wliich,  no  declaration  of 
Religious  belief  was  any  longer  allowed  to  be  made  at  the  < 
taking  of  any  degree  other  than  degrees  in  Divinitj.  In  this 
way,  the  door  was  set  wide  open  for  the  Secularization  of 
University  teachimf.  Something  was  indeed  said  about  *  proper 
safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  Religious  instruction  and 
worship : '  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  even  this  flimsy  pro- 
vision was  swept  entirely  away.  Nothing  less  had  been  clearly 
foreseen  by  the  friends  of  Religion  in  Oxford.  '  The  effect^ 
whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  Mr,  [now  Chief  Justice] 
Coleridge's  Bill,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  de-Christianizint^ 
of  the  Colleges^  (Those  are  the  first  words  of  Dr.  Chase*s 
pamphlet  on  this  occasion.)  *I  cannot  conceal  from  myself* 
(wrote  Dean  Mansel)  Hhat  your  Tests'  Bill  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  assaults  destined  to  effect  an  entire  separation  between 
the  University  and  the  Church  J  Accordingly,  in  1876  a  fresh 
*  Oxford  University  Commission  *  having  been  appointed^  il 
became  the  one  object  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  oust  the 
Clergy  from  their  endowments  and  to  de-Christianize  the 
Colleges.  The  animus  of  the  proposed  Legislation  no  one 
could  mistake.  A  fatal  error  bad  been  committed  by  the 
/ramers  of  the  Commission  when  they  gave  to  an  unknown  and 
irresponsible  Triumvirate  of  three  from  every  College — -ofteD 
its  junior  feliows — -equal  powers  with  the  Commissioners 
themselves  in  framing  a  new  Constitution.  Thus,  the  death- 
blow to  Oxford  was  dealt  by  those  whom  Oxford  had  nourished 
in  her  bosom,  and  was  even  now  sustaining  by  her  bounty.  In 
the  meantime,  no  pains  w^ere  taken  to  disguise  the  intentions  of 
those  at  whose  mercy  the  entire  Collegiate  system  was  thus 
placed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  having  appointed 
one   Commissioner  who  was   known    to    have    the   interest  of 
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sapnemely  at  heart,  the  secularists— after  Laving  been  defeated 

ia       the   Upper   House— did  not  rest  until  they   had    procured 

frojn  the   Government  the  exclusion  oi'  that  man's  name  from 

Xh^    Commission,^ — The   draft   of    the   Statutes    proposed   for 

Mi^gdalen  College— which  secured  for  the   College  at  least  5 

foiAt  of  40)  clerical  feliotcs, — was  acfiiallj/  in  print  when  Lord 

S^l  borne  resigned  his  chairmanship.    Thereupon,  the  secularists, 

urider  a  new  Chairman,  re-opened  the  entire  question  ;  recalled 

IUg  draft  Statutes  air  cadi/  in  print ;  and  %  a  nuijoritf/  of  one  vote 

(^    against  4)  reduced  the  number  of  clerical  fellows  to  2,— The 

csL^e   of   Lincoln    College    is   sufficiently  remarkable    to    merit 

»J>^cial  notice.     In  the  Royal  Charter  of  foundation,  confirmed 

^jr    Parliament  in  1427,  Robert  Flemming,  Bp*  of  LincolUj  was 

etn powered   to   unite  three    neighbouring    Churches    into  one, 

Lincoln  is  therefore  something  more  than  a  College  of  Priests, 

it^    fellows  being  all  of  necessity  graduates  in  Divinity.     It  is  a 

(^c^dkffiate   Church,     Each  fellow  has  his  '  stall  um  in  choro  et 

Vo<:a»m  in  capitulo/     Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  proposed 

n^'^r  Statutes  for  Lincoln  no  provision  was  made  that  one  single 

f^i^imD  should  he  m  Holy  Orders  f  * 

In  brief,  the  number  of  Fellowships  to  be  held  by  Clergymen 
^^».s  reduced  in  every  College  to  two,  one,  or  none.  The  possi- 
^-■^lity  was  cootemplated  of  there  7iot  being  a  single  Fellow  of 
'^^  College  in  Jlolg  OrderSy — notwithstanding  that  the  Colleges 
^y  without  exception,  Ecclesiastical  foundations^  openly  and 
Owedly  endowed  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Clergy.  The 
^^^^vr  Statutes  abolished  in  ail  the  Colleges  (except  two)  the 
'^^^ii^uirement  that  the  Plead  shall  be  in  f  loly  Orders,— thereby 
JjJ^^' jriving  the  Church  of  its  only  remaining  guarantee  that  the 
-*-  ^ad  of  a  College  shall  he  a  Christian*  Henceforth,  there  is 
^^^^ thing  whatever  to  prevent  a  College  being  presided  over  by 
^  Soclnian,  or  a  Papist.  The  education,  in  any  College,  may 
^^^  *ny  time  pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  avowed  Unbelievers. 
^^  t:iristian  parents  henceforth  send  up  their  sons  to  Oxford 
^^^^thout  any  guarantee  whatever  that  those  sons  shall  be  Chris- 
^  ^nly  brought  up,  ,  .  .  Public  attention  was  faithfully  directed 
.^^^  this  subject  at  the  proper  time,t  but  without  effect.  To 
^*^  terfere,  seemed  to  be  nobody ''s  business. 

Nor  is  this  all.     That  the  Colleges  were  specially  intended 

^       ^  This  diECTeditaWe  proposal  waa  nnly  frtistrntwl  hy  the  brave  and  determin^fl 
^j^^TOtdtiop  of  the  Viaiton^tbe  Bishop  of  IJucoln.      (E^  SovAt  A-ya^*  kqX  mtni  !) 
^^    ^;ll  may  ef^ularbta  hti  eo  aoxkma  to  subijtittite  Lay  for  Epiacopftl  visitors. 
.^_^^  "t  *The  DistJdtabliflhmeot  of  HeligioD  m  Ox  ford,  the  b<?tniyal  of  a  aacrwl  Trust : 
^^^"Worda  of  waminc  to  the  UnivtrHity  * : — a  sermon  preached  1 
^  ^T.  21flt,  18€0,— by  the  Dean  of  Chichester ;  2ud  editiocu 
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for  the  encouragement  of  Learning  in  th^  sons  of  poor 
has  heen  often  proved,  as  well  as  largely  insisted  on.*  .  ] 
a  burning  jealousy  for  God's  honour  and  glory,  not! 
more  conspicuous  in  the  records  of  these  ancient  foun 
than  a  holy  solicitude  on  this  head.  But,  by  the  new 
tion,  the  sacred  claim  of  Poverty, — (meaning  of  course 
those  ^pauperes  Scholares '  who  would  gladly  come  up  to  ' 
could  they  in  any  way  afford  to  do  so,) — is  set  at  nought 
no  longer  possible,  except  at  what  would  be  to  such  pc 
ruinous  cost,  for  a  man  to  obtain  the  full  benefits 
University  education.  Thus  the  poor  have  been  robbed 
birthright,^-on  the  plea  that  the  surplus  revenues 
Colleges  are  required  for  increasing  the  incomes  of  ^ 
demonstrably  an  useless  Professoriate. f  The  consequ< 
that  we  are  drifting  back  into  the  state  of  things  out  o 
Walter  de  Merton  rescued  the  University  in  1264.  In 
at  the  present  instant,  far  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
graduate  body,  *  unattached '  to  any  College,  are  livin| 
about  the  city ;  picking  up  their  learning  under  the 
disadvantages,  and  ostracized  from  the  society  of  their 
The  '  Unattached '  system  is  a  retrograde  movement,— 
posture  and  a  sham.  The  recent  Legislation  will  ir 
result  in  a  deteriorated  Clergy,  and  the  decay  of  sacred  L 
— whereby  the  Church  of  England  will  be  despoilec 
distinctive  boast  and  ornament.^  It  only  remains  to  add, 
substitution  of  the  Professorial  for  the  Tutorial  system  ; — 
valence  of  married  Fellows ; — the  severance  of  the  bon< 
ought  to  subsist  between  Undergraduates  and  their  Ti 
well  as  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system  of  Collegiate 
all  this,  coming  at  the  heels  of  the  organic  changes  adv 
at  the  outset,  has  established  a  hopeless  gulph  betvi 
Oxford  of  the  past  and  the  Oxford  of  the  future.  Rai 
the  de-Christianizing  of  the  Colleges  effectually  abolish 
has  hitherto  been  the  prime  ornament  of  this  Church  an* 

♦  See  the  following  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  Principal  of  S.,Mar 
(1)  *  A  Plea  for  John  Lord  Craven,  and  the  Eleemosynary  purpose  o( 
pjenerally'  [n.   d.]: — (2)  *The  Rights  of  "Indigentes"  in  respect 
Foundations/  A  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Pakington,  1856: — (3)  *  Education 
men  at  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.'  (Experiments  at  S.  Mary  and  8.  Alban  H 

t  The  reader  is  invited  to  inquire  for  a  *  Return  *  made  on  the  Bubji 
feMors  and  Professorial  Lectures^  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
to  be  printed  11  July,  1876.  Interesting  it  would  be  to  ascertain  W 
the  existing  staff  sometimes  count  their  auditory  on  the  fingers  of  one  1 

X  *  If  there  be  one  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the  Chureh  of  England  wl 
with  a  brilliancy  beyond  the  rest,  and  a  brilliancy  pecub'arly  her  < 
iewel  is  the  large,  and  profound,  and  sanctified  learning,  which  has  ohi 
her  Clergy.'  ('Clerical  Duties,*  an  Ordination  Sermon  preached  ai 
Deo.  30th,  1835,— by  Rev.  W.  Jacobson,  since  Bp.  of  Chester.) 
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The  Provost  of  Oriers  latest  public  act  (Marcli  5th,  1879) 
iris  to  memorialize  the  Commissioners  concerning  *  the  New 
Code  of  Statutes  framed  for  Oriel  College,'*  He  complains  that 
the  proposed  Code  *  proceeds  on  a  wrong  principle  "  : — 

*It  repeals  all  the  existing  Statutes,  together  with  the  Ordinance 

Aiaied  hy  tlie  Commissioners  in  1857,  including  the  Founders  original 

Sithtietj  and  those  relating  to  subsequent  Benefactions ;  leaving  out 

_^bt  the  main  design  of  the  Foundation^ — which  the  Commisftioners 

to  keep  in  view^  and  which  tJie  Proooit  and  Fclhws  are  above  all 

iUUtM  conc^^rtied  to  rnaintain, 

*  The  true  course  was  surely  that  which  was  observed  by  the  Com- 
miflsioners  in  1857 ;  who  left  the  existing  Statutes  in  full  force  except 
60  far  as  they  were  either  expressly,  or  by  manifest  implication, 
riepealed.     It  is  in  fact  only  from  (he  Charter  of  the  Foimdafion^  tuui 

original  Statutes  (which  are  its  complement),  that  we  learu  the 
h  iimgn  of  the  Founder,  and  the  true  character  of  the  ImtituHmu 

*  It  wms  to  bo  Ecelesiastiral :  a  School  of  Dimnity ;  not  for  Ediica- 
generally,  but  spedally  far  Theology^  and  the  trainhtg  up  of 

■  'flrti  MtniHern: — "Collegium  ScHOLAnruH  in  baoba  TheolooiJI 
«nn)ErrirM,*'^fitabli8hed  **  ad  dkcobum  et  utilitatem  Sacrosanct^ 
EocLBST^  *',..**  eujm  ministeria  personia  sunt  idoneis  committenda^ 
jfna  wsht  stdlm  in  cuatodiis  mig  lumen  prsebeant,  et  populos  instruant 
'  <tr%nd  pariter  et  exemplo'" '     [*  Charter,*  p,  5  :  *  Statutes,*  p.  7,] 

According!/,  the  Provost  and  all  the  Fellows  (except  three) 
Te  to  be  in  Holy  Orders*     And  this  fundainental   enactment 
been   maintained  inviolate  throughout  upwards  of  half-a- 
boasand    years.     It   is  especially  on  this,  (*  the  Ecclesiastical 
laractcr  of  the  Proiwstship  and  of  the  Institution'),  that  the  aged 
Chief  of  the  College   founds  his  protest ;  as  well  as   on   the 
iiifest  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  revolu- 
Sonary  changes.     Clear  it  must  needs  be  to  every  honest  mind, 
that  inasmuch  as  College  endowments — fenced  about  with  safe- 
guards which  the  Founders  themselves  deemed   impregnable — 
were  given,  accepted,  and  have  ever  since  been  held,  expressly 
f>r  the  support  of  Religion  throughout  the  land  ; — now  at  last  to 
|ivcrt  these  to  secular  uses  is  nothing  else  but  the  hetragal  of  a 
red  Thist^     In  the  words  of  Earl  Cairns, — 

atifie  Ecclesiastical  property  is  held  in  trust  for  others,  that 
f  lias  to  be  protected ;  and  therefore  the  State  haa  a  duty  to 
Jjerform*  Bnt  the  only  duty  which  the  State  has  to  perform,  aud  the 
ouly  power  which  the  State,  morally  speaking,  possesses,  is  the  duty 
&nd  the  power  to  see  that  the  trusts  are  executed,  and  that  a  proper 
object  of  the  tmst  remains.  And  provided  the  trust  is  executed  and 
tite  object  of  the  trust  remains,  I  maintain  that  Parliament  is  no  more 
i,  morally^  to  deal  with  property  of  that  kind,  than  it  ur  to  deal 
ipri^aie  property* 

Enough 
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Enough  on  this  sad  subject.    As  might  have  been  anticipatedi 
the  Provost's  Memorial  was  of  no  manner  of  avail.     WUl  die 
present  governing  body,  (we  ask  ourselves), — after  abolishing 
their  Founder's  Statutes  and  contravening  in  every  respect  hii    ^ 
plainly-declared  intention, — stiU^  on  their  three  Commeiiioratioii    i 
days,  solemnly  confess  before  God  their  bounden  duty  so  to  ^ 
employ  their  Benefactors'  bounty  ^  as  we  think  tiiey  would  appiW    ^, 
if  they  were  upon  earth  to  witness  what  toe  do  ^f 

i 

It  only  remains  to  sketch  the  closing  scene  of  what  may  be 
truly  described  as  an  historic  life.  The  Provost's  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a  most  eventful  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England, — in  tlie  most  eventful  period  of  the  fortunes  of  her 
two  ancient  Universities.  His  days  had  in  consequence  been 
spent  amid  fierce  Academic  conflicts ;  and  in  these,  he  had 
consistently  and  prominently  borne  a  part  second  to  none  in 
importance  and  in  dignity.  A  life  it  had  been,  from  fiist  to 
last,  of  obstinate  and  prolonged  antagonism,— of  uncompromifing 
resistance,  and  of  stern  unbending  protest, — against  two  gieit 
successive  movements  :  the  •  Tractarian '  movement, — which  he 
condemned,  as  disloyal  and  dishonest ;  the  *  Liberal '  movement, 
— which  he  abhorred,  as  irreligious  and  revolutionary.  Of  the 
one,  so  far  as  it  was  local,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  occap 
sioning  the  break-up  in  1845.  The  other  he  lived  to  see 
triumphant.  .  .  So  varied  and  so  grave  an  experience  has  fallen 
to  no  other  head  of  a  House  since  Oxford  became  an  Universitj. 

Henceforth,  happily  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the  Provost  was 
entirely  removed  from  that  unquiet  atmosphere,  and  from  those 
harassing  influences  which  had  long  since  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  individual  control.  The  subdued  and  restful,  the 
happy  and  very  humble  spirit,  in  which  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  (1875  to  1882)  were  spent, — within  the  precincts  of 
the  Cathedral  with  which  he  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  centuij 
connected,  and  in  the  domestic  seclusion  of  his  own  peaceful 
home, — surprised,  even  affected,  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him.  It  was  a  greatly  diminished  circle ;  for  his 
only  surviving  son,  (Caesar,*)  was  in  India,  and  there  remained 
to  him,  besides  his  devoted  wife,  only  his  daifghter  Mary. 
Two  little  grandchildren  however,  who  had  been  recently  added 
to  his  household,  were — (what  need  to  say  it?) — a  prime  refresh- 
ment and  solace.  (He  is  remembered  to  have  been  once  caught 
rolling  the  bowls,  with  one  of  them,  on  the  beautiful  turf  of 
S.  John's, — his  own  ancient  College.)     Never,  in  truth,  did  he 

*  Csesar  Richard,— born  at  Oxford,  Feb.  6, 1841 : — ^Deputy  CommisaioDer  ak 
Umritsur  in  the  Punjab. 
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appear  to  more  advantage  than  when  in  the  society  of  ckildren. 

Him  rather  confined  and  by  no  means  ornamental  garden  now 

becajne  a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  him.     The  works  of 

Gox>,  as  His  works,  were  a  downright  joy, — perpetual  reminders 

of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  Divine  goodness.     It  seemed  now  as 

if  ^vcrj  budding  tree  and  flowering  shrnb  ministered  thankful 

delight^ — leading  him^  as  it  did,  to  expatiate  to  those    about 

him  on  the  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  Nature,  and  on  the 

chemistry  of  Creation.     He  never  failed,  (except  when  actually 

forbidden),  to  attend   Divine  Service   in  the  Cathedral.     Till 

1^'itliin  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life*  he  even  took  part  in  the 

Communion  Service.     His  devotion  was  noticed  by  many. 

The  Psalms  were  now  his  constant  manual  of  Devotion, 
l-*^ttcrly  they  were  read  to  him,  and  he  would  almost  always 
^ejjcat  the  alternate  verses.     His  widow  informed  a  friend,— 

*  Tour  own  "  Short  Sermtms^*'  of  which  I  read  many  to  him  on 
Sunday  evenings  in  the  garden,  pleased  bim  much.  '^  The  teaching 
of  the  Harvest,"  he  greatly  liked,  I  could  name  many  others,  if  I 
»€^^Tched  the  volumes.  They  were  not  new  to  him,  of  course ;  but 
yon  would  have  liked  to  see  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  thus 
^^Gin^ewed  his  acriuaintance  with  them^  in  our  pleasant  shady  garden.' 

This  is  touching  enough, — especially  as  the  author  of  the 
S^Tinons  in  question  has  experienced  from  those  honoured  lips 
*^3-ny  and  many  a  salutary  snub.  He  recals  affectionately  one 
I^a^xticolaj  walk  back  from  S.  Mary^s  with  the  Provost,  after  an 
^dulocky  Palm-Sunday  sermon  in  which  a  mystical  reference  bad 
■^^^a  claimed  for  *the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that 
^*>1  lowed •'  *Vou  are  too  fanciful,'  was  all  that  the  preacher 
S'^^t  for  his  pains. — ■*'  I  am  sorry  you  think  so.'  *  Yes,  you  are 
^<^^^  fanciful.'  Bat  he  said  it  very  kindly.  It  was  like  a  father 
'^^froviiig  a  son  for  some  slight  indiscretion. 

It  was  remarkf^d  during  these  last  years  how  greatly  he  seemed 
^^^  en}oj  the  visits  of  his  old  Rochester  intimates, — especially 
^Hose  of  his  immediate  neighbour.  Archdeacon  Grant.  Canon 
^^-'clson,  rector  of  Cuxton  (a  neighbouring  parish,)  who  throughout 
^l^is  period  seldom  passed  a  week  without  seeing  him^  and  often 
^►^icompanied  him  back  to  bis  house  after  the  Prayers, — relates 
^T  himself  that,  being  a  Cambridge  man,  and  only  knowing  the 
-provost  by  his  great  Oxford  reputation,  he  *  expected  to  find 
«^im  rather  stiff  and  awful.'     But,  to  my  great  surprise, 

'  Of  ftU  the  gentle  courteous  men  it  has  ever  been  my  good  forttme 
'^  know,  he  was  I  think  ihe  most  so.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
't^ommJimem  in  all  the  mteTcom-BO  I  had  with  him  ;  and  his  great  and 
*^weet  geottBDeai  increaBed  as  he  drew  nearer  io  his  end*    He  never. 
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for  instance,  allowed  me  to  leave  his  house,  without  himfiftlf  oomiog 
to  the  door ;  and  in  all  outward  demeanour,  was  the  model  of  uitt- 
suming  kindness  and  courtesy.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  him  talk 
about  old  times  and  the  great  Oxford  movement.  But  never,  bo  fir 
as  I  can  remember,  did  he  speak  with  bitterness  of  any  one ;  always 
preserving  what  (I  suppose)  had  been  his  uniform  character,— calm, 
gentle,  judicial  impartiality,  free  from  all  personal  prejudice. 

'  I  may  mention  another  point  of  interest.    For  many  yean  we 
have  had  two  meetings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  three  Bund  Deaneries 
in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  Chapter-room.     The  Dean  and  Cododb 
are  of  course  invited  to  attend.    I  do  not  remember  any  of  these    . 
meetings  taking  place  without  the  Provost's  being  presort,  unless    i 
illness  prevented  him ;  nor  without  his  taking  a  most  keen  interest    j 
in  the  discussions.    He  did  not  often  speak ;  but,  no  matter  what  Ae    j 
subject,  or  however  insignificant  the  speaker,  he  was  all  attentioD.    ^ 
On  one  occasion,  he  wrote  and  distributed  a  small  pamphlet  on  wbit    I 
had  been  before  the  meeting.'  ; 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Livingstone,  who  has  already  contributed  so 
many  valuable  reminiscences  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  conoboFates 
in  an  interesting  passage  the  foregoing  remarks.     He  writes:— 

'  Almost  all  the  information  I  have  sent  y)u  was  derived  from  Hi 
own  lips  during  a  visit  which  I  paid  him  at  Rochester  (Dec  1880), 
when  he  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  his  92nd  year.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  my  venerable  host  daring 
that  visit : — ^how  he  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Dockyard  at  Chatham ; — how  he  urged  me  to  prolong  my  stay 
over  the  coming  Sunday  in  order  that  I  might  hear  his  favoorite 
preacher,  Archdeacon  Thorpe ; — and  much  beside.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  Monday,  20  Dec.  1880.  It  was  a  wild  stormy  day,— 
the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  the  wind  blowing  boisterously.  The 
moment  came  for  my  departure.  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  entire  par^ 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  hurrying  across  the  hall.  On  looking 
round,  I  saw  the  Provost  following  me.  In  vain  I  implored  him  not 
to  expose  himself.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  He  would  accompany  me  to 
the  door  and  see  the  last  of  mo.  ...  I  recal  with  affectionate  interest 
this  last  instance  of  that  gracious  courtesy  of  manner  which  I  had  so 
often  admired  in  the  venerated  Head  of  my  old  College,  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  series  of  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  since 
I  entered  Oriel,  almost  exactly  twenty-four  years  before  that  day.' 

With  such  an  eiBvXXiov  one  would  have  been  glad  to  bring  this 
sketch  to  a  close :  but  a  few  sad  words  remain  still  to  be  added. 
Painful  it  is  to  have  to  record  that  yet  another  great  domestic 
afHiction  befel  the  subject  of  this  memoir  within  six  weeks  of 
his  own  departure :  the  death,  namely,  of  his  daughter-in-law 
Alice,  (his  son  Caesar's  wife),  whom  he  was  expecting  from  India, 
and  of  whom  he  was  devotedly  fond.  Her  little  son,  Edward 
Caesar,  almost  brought  the  tidings  of  his  mother's  death.    It  was 
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very  great  sorrow ;  and  jet  it  was  sweetened  to  the  Provost 
ineipressibly  bj  the  sight  of  his  only  grandson. 

We  will  but  add  that  there  do  not  exist  among  his  papers  any 
TOch  memorials  of  his  own  times  as  some  expected  and  more 
desired.  It  is  perhaps  matter  of  regret  that  posterity  will  not 
eojoy  from  that  just  and  discriminating  pen  notices  of  the  events 
which  he  assisted  in  mouldixig,  and  of  the  famous  personages 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  He  kept  a  Diary  indeed, 
kept  it  regularly  :  but  it  was  of  a  strictly  private  description.  It 
is  written  in  a  kind  of  cipher,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
Mckniious  record  of  the  writer's  state  of  mind  and  employment  of 
his  time.  It  cannot  be  made  useful  to  others  in  any  way*  It 
was  intended  to  be  as  secret  a  thing  as  his  personal  religion, — 
aod  was  in  fact  part  of  it.  Far  better  it  is  that  from  such 
records  the  veil  should  never  be  withdrawn.  But  the  inner 
life  of  such  an  one  as  Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel, 
would  be  more  instructive  than  many  homilies.  It  is  suspected 
that  it  would  furnish  a  salutary  rebuke  to  an  age  of  unbounded 
license,  shameless  expediency,  immoderate  self-indulgence. 

During  the  last  three  months,  his  bodily  strength  had  sen- 
libly  decreased.  There  was  however  as  yet  no  positive  illness. 
I  attack  of  pain  in  his  chest  and  side,  which  took  place  on  the 
ligbt  of  Monday,  13th  November,  was  the  first  premonitory 
ken  of  what  was  to  follow  :  but  it  occasioned  no  alarm.  He 
i  better  on  the  Wednesday  ;  and  met  and  conversed  with  the 
Archdeacon,  as  well  as  took  leave  of  his  little  grandson,  who 
Was  returning  to  school.  Late  on  Friday  night,  the  pain 
icturaed,  and  he  never  rallied  ;  but — conscious  of  his  state — 
pused  away  at  about  9  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  November 
16th,  1882 :  having  very  nearly  completed  his  94:th  year. 
On  the  ensuing  Friday  he  was  interred  close  to  his  son 
dward,  in  the  Cathedral  cemetery,  on  the  breezy  hill-side 
ihich  looks  down  upon  the  Med  way.  He  had  been  himself 
ne  means  of  recovering  that  parcel  of  ground  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  being  part  of  the  original  endowment 
of  the  Cathedral  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (2yth  April, 
604).  Singular  to  relate,  the  fall,  that  very  morning,  of  a 
ail  way-bridge  near  Bromley,  had  so  effectually  blocked  the  line, 
at  a  large  party  from  Oxford,  consisting  chiefly  of  fellows, 
and  other  undergraduate  members  of  Oriel,— together 
Wth  many  of  the  College  servants, — were  unable  to  be  present 
:  the  funeral.  Many  there  were  besides  who  desired  to  follow 
beir  Chief  to  the  grave  ;  but  who,  having  got  as  far  as  Brum  Icy, 
iere  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  One  former  fellow  of  the 
College — (he  had  come  on  to  Rochester  at  an  earlier  hour) — 
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represented  the  society.     Dean  Scott  pronounced  the  words  0/ 
peace  over  his  ancient  friend,  and  has  since  penned  the  inscrip- 
tion which  marks  the  spot  where  the  Provost  of  Oriel  ^  a  labarilis 
tandem  requievit^ 

It  may  be  added  that  there  appeared  in  the  public  journals  on 
this  occasion  several  admirable  biographical  notices, — some  of 
them  displaying  a  very  just  appreciation  of  his  excellence ;  all 
of  them  containing  interesting  and  discriminating  remarks  on 
his  career  and  character.  It  seems  to  have  been  universally  idi 
that  a  great  historical  personage  had  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
Men  of  all  parties  showed  themselves  aware  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness,  and  generously  vied  in  paying  a  wann 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Those  notices  are  public  propertj. 
But  a  few  words  which  follow,— expressive  of  personal  and 
private  regret, — are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere : — 

'  I  have  followed  his  life  year  after  year '  (wrote  Cardinal  Newmin) 
*  OS  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  that  of  others,  because  I  knew  just 
how  many  years  he  was  older  than  I  am,  and  how  many  days  hil 
birthday  was  from  mine.  These  standing  reminders  of  Mm  spnng 
out  of  the  kindnesses  and  benefits  doD*e  to  me  by  him  close  upon 
sixty  years  ago,  when  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  and  I  held  my  first 
curacy  at  St.  Clement's.  Then,  during  two  long  Vacations  [1824-5] 
we  were  day  after  day  in  the  Common  Koom  all  by  ourselves,  and  in 
Christ  Church  meadow.  He  used  then  to  say  that  he  should  not  live 
past  forty, — ^and  he  has  reached  in  the  event  his  great  age.' 

Our  task  is  ended.  From  the  Provost's  published  writings,  sup- 
plemented by  his  private  correspondence,  future  historians  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  just  as  competent  as  ourselves  to 
estimate  his  character  as  a  Divine  and  a  Controversialist;  and 
to  assign  him  his  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  his  timei 
More  competent,  it  may  be :  for  passion  will  then  have  subsided; 
prejudices  and  partialities  will  by  that  time  have  ceased,  (hat 
chief  endeavour  has  but  been  with  an  affectionate  hand  to  trace 
those  personal  outlines — to  fix  those  vanishing  lineaments— 
which  will  enable  posterity  to  identify  and  individualize  ik 
man.  At  this  instant  they  dwell  vividly  with  not  a  few  of  ust 
but,  pass  a  few  short  years,  and  they  will  begin  to  die  out  of 
remembrance  ;  and  once  departed,  they  can  never  be  recalled. 
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POLITICAL  Economy  has  been  called  *  tlie  dismal  science  ;* 
and  the  phrase,  when  we  consider  how  far  it  has  become 
proverbial,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  full  of  significance.     We  are 
inolined  to  question,  indeed,  if  in  the  whole  English  language 
ihore  can  be  found  another  which  expresses,  with  equal  brevit)', 
sucli  a  mass  of  general  ignorance  on  a  subject  of  equal  moment. 
We  trust    the   reader   will  be   good   enough   not   to   mistake 
us,       VVe  do  not  imply  for  a  moment  that  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  can  ever  possess  the  altractions  of  light  litera- 
ture; or  that  a  discussion  on  rent  can  be  made  as  exciting  as  a 
love-story.     But  Political  Economy  has  been  called  the  dismal 
science,  par  excellence^   not   because    the   public  have  found  its 
details  dry,  but  because    they  have  failed  t4)  see  how  its  con- 
elusions  affect  themselves.      Few  studies  could  in  themselves  be 
drjrer  than  those  of  the  geologist,  or  the  phihilogical  critic  of  the 
text  of  Scripture.      Yet   neither  of  these   has  ever  been   called 

*  dismal.'  The  public  recognized  almost  instantly  how  much 
^as  involved  in  each,  that  profoundly  affected  the  inmost  life 
<*f  everybody;  and  even  tlie  simplest  Christians  heard  in  their 
hearts  an  echo  of  what  seemed  on  the  surface  merely  the  distant 
**isputes  of  specialists.  But  with  regard  to  Political  Economy, 
all  such  perception  has  been  wanting.  To  students,  no  doubt, 
^^  is  allowed  to  be  a  subject  of  interest ;  and  to  tradesmen  and 
P<^liticians  one  of  serious  practical  importance  ;  but  its  import- 
ance and  its  interest  are  supposed  to  end  with  these  narrow  limits. 
"^^  has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  average  well-to-do  Englishmann^ 
^l*n.t  the  problems  which  this  science  deals  with  are  problems 
^bich  have  the  most  vital  connection  with  himself;  and  that 
there  is  hardly  a  home  which  might  not  be  wrecked  or  revolu- 
tionized, if  some  day  or  other  they  were  to  receive  a  new 
^*iswer. 

Yet  such  is  indeed  the  case.  What  Theology  was  to  the 
^^Hgibus  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  yet  deeper 
*"*^ligious  disquiet  that  has  prevailed  during  the  present  century, 

*  olitical  Economy  is  to  the  analogous  social  disquiet,  which 
^Uring  the  same  period  has  been  spreading  itself  all  through 
Europe  ;  which,  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  is  con- 
tinually filling  the  air  with  dim  rumours  of  revolution  ;  which 
^OTe  than  once  has  deluged  Paris  with  blood ;  which 
German  cities  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  minor  siegr 
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embitters  the  conditions  of  civilization  even  when  it  lacb 
vigour  to  menace  them  ;  and  which  certain  politicians  who  call 
themselves  English  statesmen,  having  done  their  best  for  a  time 
to  excite  and  use  it  in  Ireland,  are  now  endeavouring  bj  eyeiy 
art  in  their  power  to  make  the  inspiring  principle  of  the 
*  Liberalism  of  the  future '  in  England. 

The  disquiet  we  allude  to  is  a  thing  of  which  all  are  sensible. 
To  say  that  we  are  surrounded  bj  a  spirit  of  social  revolution 
is  as  much  a  commonplace  as  to  say  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  a  spirit  of  scepticism.  But  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  educated  English  public  sees  perifectly  well  the  scientific 
questions  that  are  implicated,  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  leei 
nothing  of  the  kind  whatever.  Any  school-boy  can  tell  us  that 
the  denial  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  closely  connected  with  the 
discoveries  and  the  disputes  of  physiologists;  that  our  whole 
conception  of  man's  position  in  the  universe  is  affected  by  the 
extent  to  which  we  accept  the  doctrines  of  Darwin ;  and  that 
whether  or  not  we  are  in  any  way  morally  responsible,  dependi 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  in  any  way  free  agents.  But  when 
Birmingham  capitalists  denounce  landlords  as  robbers,  and  &r 
more  logical  Socialists  denounce  Birmingham  capitalists ;  when, 
in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  on  all  sides  being  said,  or  in- 
sinuated, that  property  is  at  present  distributed  in  wrong  pnh 
portions ;  that  these  proportions  are  capable  of  being  wholly  and 
permanently  altered,  and  that  nothing  is  progress  that  does  not 
tend  towards  such  an  alteration  ;  how  few  people  there  are  who 
would  be  able  off-hand  to  tell  us  what  scientific  questions  are  at 
the  bottom  of  these  incendiary  doctrines  I  Most  members  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  would  pronounce  such  doctrinei 
fatal  to  all  existing  society  ;  but  we  much  doubt  if  they  would 
be  able  to  indicate  why  and  where  they  are  false. 

And  yet,  if  they  are  false,  they  must  be  false  for  some 
distinct  reason.  They  must  be  false,  not  merely  because  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  are  shocked  by  them;  but  became 
they  are  founded  on  scientific  falsehoods — the  perversion  <» 
rejection  of  some  broad  natural  fact :  and  they  must  be  capaUi 
as  such  of  being  stated  in  accurate  terms,  and  confronted  with 
the  truth,  equally  distinct,  that  corresponds  to  them.  In  lib 
manner,  supposing  these  same  doctrines  to  be  true,  they  would 
not  be  true  because  they  were  acceptable  to  the  poor — ^became 
they  promised  to  comfort  Lazarus  and  to  torment  Dives — ^bul 
because  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  actual  order  of  nature,  and 
were  parts,  as  such,  of  a  true  scientific  system.  Common-soaM 
might  suffice  to  show  us  thus  much :  but  we  do  not  insist  on  ll 
here  because  it  is  shown  us  by  common-sense,  but  because  i) 
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tt  expressly  recognized  and  insisted  on  by  the  modem  revolu- 
tionaries themselves. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  Socialistic  movement  of  to-day  are  so 
far  from  regarding  fanaticism  as  a  substitute  iVir  thought,  that 
thought  with  some  of  them  has  apparently  been  the  origin  of 
tbeir  fanaticism.  They  have  not  been  content  to  attack  society 
as  It  is,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  so  much  misery  ; 
nor  have  they  sought  to  justify  the  various  measures  they  advo- 
cate, merely  by  appeals  to  a  general  sense  of  justice.  They 
have  approached  the  subject,  in  the  first  place,  as  savants  rather 
than  phDanthropists.  Before  declaiming  against  the  rich,  they 
have  tried  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  real  origin  of  riches ; 
before  attempting  to  excite  a  rebellious  feeling  amongst  the  poor, 
they  have  with  equal  care  examined  into  the  causes  of  poverty  ; 
and  they  profess,  as  the  apologists  of  social  revolution,  to  stand 
or  fall  not  on  passion  but  on  proof, 

English  Radicals,  in  moments  of  militant  enthusiasm,  delight 
to  inform  the  world  that  'they  care  nothing  for  Political 
Economy,'  The  leading  Socialists  of  the  day  indulge  in  no  such 
*iJJj  bravado.  They  know  that  for  a  man  to  say  he  cares 
Clothing  for  Political  Economy  is  about  as  sane  as  for  a  man 
to  say  that  he  cares  nothing  for  arithmetic.  For  their  part, 
"olitical  Economy  is  the  very  thing  that  they  do  care  for  ; 
and  the  estimate  they  have  formed  of  the  present,  antl  the  hopes 
th^jr  entertain  of  the  future,  would  have  in  their  eyes  no  value 
^tiatever,  except  as  parts  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  true 
Economic  system.  Nor  in  forming  this  system  for  themselves, 
*^  the  basis  of  society  as  it  is  to  be,  have  they  shown  any 
*^STespect  for  those  older  economists,  whose  theories  assume  or 
^*'Qcrt  the  perpetuity  of  society  as  it  is.  On  the,  contrary,  they 
^*^<Jeavonr  to  found  their  most  revolutionary  conclusions  on  the 
^^*«ie  methods  as  those  followed  by  Mill  and  Mr.  Fawcett. 
"^Ost  of  the  old  science  is  actually  appropriated  by  the  new  ; 
^**<J  the  latter  depends  for  its  distinctive  character  and  tendency, 
J^^a  on  what  it  has  substituted  for  the  former,  than  on  what  it 
**^«  added  to  it.  Thus  in  the  forces,  whatever  be  their  real 
**^«^nitnde,  that  are  now  arraying  themselves  against  the 
^^isting  social  order,  the  main  thing  to  be  reckoned  with  is  not 
?^  <^onspiracy,  but  a  creed.  If  we  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
*^r.  Michael  Davitt,  the  only  dynamite  that  really  threatens 
*^^iety,  is  the  'moral  dynamite'  of  a  new  economic  science. 

That  the  educated  classes  in  England  should  be  so  little  aware 
^f  this  fact,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  obvious  cause.  Although 
^Ue  chief  revolutionary  theorists  of  the  present  epoch  have 
^^clared  that  the  wrongs  and  evils,  from  which  they  are  going  to 
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redeem  humanity,  have  reached  their  extremest  and  most  horrible 
development  in  England,  England  has  till  lately  been,  of  all 
European  countries,  the  one  in  which  such  theorists  have  met 
with  least  response  from  the  people.  It  is  therefore  not 
altogether  surprising,  that  the  upper  classes  amongst  us  should 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  doctrines  which  were  receiyed 
so  coldly  even  by  those  in  whose  direct  interest  they  wcie 
promulgated,  and  that  they  should  have  failed  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  scientific  basis  of  conclusions,  which  seemed  to 
belong  practically  less  to  English  life  than  to  dream-land. 

But  the  excuse  for  this  apathy  unfortunately  exists  no  longer. 
During  the  last  few  years  events  have  moved  quickly  in  England; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  masses  with  regard  to  the  social  problem 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  even  in  a  very  recent  period.  Thoie 
theories  which,  in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  ha?e 
already  been  recognized  by  statesmen  as  a  source  of  such  serions 
danger,  have  at  length  begun  to  make  appreciable  way  amongst 
ourselves.  As  the  reader  will  see  presently,  we  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  alarmists  :  but  if  it  is  foolish  to  exaggerate 
facts,  it  is  equally  foolish  to  ignore  them  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  of  the  fact  we  are  now  asserting,  that  it 
demands  our  closest  and  even  our  most  anxious  attention. 

There  are  many  persons  who,  when  this  view  is  suggested  to 
them,  seek  to  reassure  themselves  by  comparing  the  popular 
temper  of  to-day,  with  the  popular  temper  as  it  was  during  the 
times  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  or  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  trades-unions :  and  we  are  far  from  denying  that,  in  mere 
point  of  ferocity,  the  discontented  classes  of  this  generation 
contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  last.  This  fact,  however, 
really  proves  precisely  what  it  seems  to  disprove.  What 
constitutes  the  danger  of  social  discontent  to-day,  is  not  its 
intensity  but  its  basis.  It  represents,  not  the  presence  of  any 
exceptional  suffering,  but  the  growth  of  a  speculative  conviction: 
and  the  fact  that  its  temper  is  less  ferocious  than  previously, 
shows,  not  that  it  has  lost  in  strength,  but  that  it  has  gained  in 
confidence. 

There  is  a  singular  illustration  of  what  we  are  now  saying, 
which  we  have  lately  dealt  with  in  the  pages  of  this  *  Review. 
We  refer  to  Mr,  George's  book,  *  Progress  and  Poverty,'  and  the 
sale  it  has  met  with  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country. 
Now  that  book,  despite  constant  outbursts  of  rhetoric,  which 
seem  like  the  joint  productions  of  a  Marat  and  a  dissenting 
minister,  is  yet  in  the  main  an  elaborate  economic  treatise, 
which  no  human  being  would  have  either  written  or  read,  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  great  questions  discussed  in  it  can  be 
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settled  only  bj  strict  scientific  metbods.  It  is  tberefore,  la  two 
iw'ays  at  any  rate,  full  of  instruction  of  the  most  important 
kind  for  us*  It  illustrates,  in  the  first  place,  how  amongst  the 
i^evolotionary  leaders  themselves  it  is  recognized,  that  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  of  social  revolution  must,  of  necessity,  be 
some  definite  economic  theory  :  and  it  shows  us,  in  the  second 
place,  by  its  enormous  sale  in  England,  how  large  a  section  of 
oixr  own  lower  classes  arc  familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  social 
Tevolution  would  be  desirable,  and  are  eagerly  waiting  to  be 
assured  on  scientific  grounds  that  it  is  practicable. 

Such  is  the  moral  of  Mr.  George*s  book  ;  and  a  very  plain 
and  a  very  instructive  moral  it  is.  We  allude  here,  however,  to 
tile  book  and  to  its  author,  merely  because  they  illustrate  influ- 
^Kices  of  far  more  importance  than  themselves.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  such  doctrines  as  Mr,  George's  can  be  popularized 
oixlj  by  means  of  open  advocacy.  Before  they  can  bear  their 
f^ll  and  final  fruit,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  neoessary  that  they 
stiould  be  explicitly  stated  and  recognized  ;  but  people  may  be 
P^'cictically  more  than  half  converted  to  them,  before  they  have 
^^oeived  any  conscious  recognition  at  all.  History  illustrates 
*i^is  by  the  analogous  ease  of  religion.  Wherever  Science  has 
sviecessfully  made  war  upon  Faith,  it  has  generally  undermined 
^^  by  cautious  and  vague  implication,  before  it  has  been  able 
^ftectnaliy  to  deal  it  any  direct  blow^ ;  and  it  has  suffered,  nay 
^*\joined,  the  retention  of  prayers  and  synibols,  whilst  it  has  all 
^*^€  while,  in  secret,  been  sucking  the  life  out  of  them.  It  is 
r*l^cisely  this,  which  in  the  region  of  social  politics  is  to  a  great 
^^tent  taking  place  in  England  now.  Though  there  may  be 
^t.  present  among  us,  even  in  spite  of  Mr,  George,  but  little  open 
l^^opagandism  of  any  revolutionary*  doctrines,  yet  such  doctrines 
^^»^re  at  this  very  moment  being  propagated  all  around  us,  in  a  far 
*Xiore  insidious  way.  Our  modern  English  Radicalism,  in  so 
^^r  as  it  appeals  to  the  people,  is  nothing  more  than  an  unavowed 
^nd  an  undigested  Socialism;  and  it  assumes,  like  Socialism,  to 
'^peak  in  the  name  of  science.  To  its  middle-class  exponents, 
^uch  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  it  seems,  no 
^oubt,  to  be  something  entirely  different:  but  its  real  character, 
^s  a  living  force  in  politics,  is  to  be  sought  in  its  relation,  not 
t:o  the  middle  class,  but  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  people  its 
general  effect  is  as  follows.     Its  favourite  method  being  to  set 


•  We  are  qalte  aware  timt  Mr,  Giorga  dcves  not  call  himself  a  revolutioTii*t ; 

^Mit  he  certainly  iu  so  ia  llie  guiierftl  sense  of  that  word.  For  not  only  does  ho 
.  luiae  nil  his  refortna  on  the  coniiilete  spoliation  of  a  clase,  I>yt  hh  avowed  aim  la 
t%o  alter  the  whole  atrtietyrti  nnd  uppciiraut*©  of  society ;  and  he  Ijelicvea  that  thia 

^nmafonniilioQ  caa  be  acoompUshed  by  an  alttmtioa  of  certain  laws. 
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class  against  class,  its  conveys  to  them,  as  it  were  in  solution^ 
the  belief  that  there  should  be  no  classes  at  all.  By  constantly 
praising  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  it  similarly  conveys 
the  belief  that  the  rich  are  plunderers  of  the  poor :  and  from 
doing  this  always  in  connection  with  the  stir  of  practical 
politics,  it  conveys  the  forther  belief,  that  classes  and  property 
are  things  which  can  be  equalized  by  the  Government,  and  that 
any  good  government  will  make  it  its  aim  to  equalize  thena. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  compare  English  society,  we  do 
not  say  to  a  house  that  is  on  fire,  but  to  a  bouse  that  is  full  of 
exceedingly  inflammable  materials.  In  other  words,  when  we 
consider  the  intellectual    condition    of  a  large  section   of  the 

. English  working-classes;  the  spread  amongst  them  of  what  is 
popularly  called  education  ;  the  consequent  ferment  in  their 
minds  of  thoughts,  hopes,  and  ideas,  that  have  been  schooled 
into  activity,  but  have  not  been  schooled  into  order  ;  the  respect 
for  scientific  authority,  without  the  ability  to  test  it ;  together 
with  the  fact,  that  a  powerful  political  party  is  constantly  im- 
plying to  them  that  the  calm  teachings  of  science  correspond 
with  the  promptings  of  their  own  most  dangerous  passions; — 
when  we  consider  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  any 
successful  attempt  to  propagate  in  this  country  those  explicit 
theories  of  revolution,  which  have  already  bad  such  fatal  effect 
upon  the  Continent,  might  be  fraught  with  effects  hardly  less 
fatal  here,  or  might  at  all  events  bring  us  face  to  face  with  very 

'  serious  social  dangers. 

We  propose  therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  enquire  what 
these  theories  of  revolution  are  :  or  rather,  since  they  all  of 
them  rest  on  some  theories  of  Political  Economy,  to  enquire  in 
what  precise  points  the  Political  Economy  of  the  revolutionaries 
is  peculiar;  and  how  far  in  these  points  they  are  in  agreement^ 
or  disagreement  with  fact.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  this  ii^ 
3uperlluous  task.  The  strength  of  the  revolutionary  cause  is,  a^^,_,7 
we  have  said,  its  supposed  basis  in  science ;  and  since  at  th..._^^g 
present  moment  it  is  winning  its  way  by  argument,  by  argumer-r-zj^ 
only  is  there  any  chance  of  meeting  it.  It  is  an  enemy,  let  i-«:zni 
remember,  to  be  discredited  rather  than  crushed-  It  may  al^^so 
be  salutary  to  remind  a  considerable  number  of  persons  tli^^-t, 
however  false  and  hollow  the  revolutionary  science  may  be, 
falsehood  is  apparent  only  on  near  inspection  ;  and  we  defy  l*-*-^ 
one  to  prove,  on  a  distant  or  cursory  glance,  that  it  is  not  -^"^n 
reality  as  true  as  it  professes  to  be.  We  may  think  those  fooli-^^'^ 
who  believe  in  it  after  they  have  examined  it ;  but  those  ^"--^^ 
more  foolish  who  laugh  at  it  before  they  have  examined  it.       _— ^J 

Not  only  do  ^^~^Sk 
econois^  ^^^ 
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ecfmomic  theories  of  Sacialism  deserve  to  be  studied^  in  order 
that  we  may  be  competent  to  refute  them  ;  but  we  believe  that 
tbi*  study  of  them,  besides  showing  their  falsehood,  will  lead  to 
tiie  elucidation  of  a  number  of  corresponding  truths,  which 
hare  never  as  yet  received  any  accurate  statement,  and  w^hich, 
once  recognized^  will  in  a  very  important  way  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  economic  science* 

Should  anything  be  still  needed  to  quicken  the  interest  of  our 

leaders,  mnd  bring  the  subject  before  us  still  more  nearly  home 

to  tbem^  it  may  be  well  to  call  their  attention  to  the  folhjwing 

fact     Those  who  have  watched,  during  the  course  of  the  last 

few  years,  certain   processions   that   have   defiled   through  Pall 

Mall  and  Piccadilly,  on  their  way  to  this  or  that  demonstration 

jj  Hyde  Park,  may  perhaps  have  noticed  the  presence  here  and 

^fcre  of  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  proposition  that  *  Wealth  is 

^■e  creation  of   labour,'     These   banners,  we  have    reason    to 

^Bieve,  were  the  ensigns  of  a  certain  body  which  calls  itself  the 

^Democratic  Federation.'      It  is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  that  such  a 

body  exists :  that  its  members  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  counted 

f  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  that  their  main  object  is  neither  more 

I  less   than   to   imbibe   and   disseminate   the   principles  of 

iranced  Continental  Socialism.     Our  readers  may  thus  leara 

a  the  theories  on  which  we  propose  to  engage  their  attention 

t  i>ot  only  theories  that  might  be  propagated  in  England  any 

y»  but  that  such  a  propagation  has  already  actually  begun, 

\V>  have  alluded,  however,  to  the  Democratic  Federation,  not 

only  to   show  how  near  to  us  is  the  danger  we  are  about  to 

Klyse,  but  because  it  happens  to  introduce  us  to  something 
ch  will  most  conveniently  aid  us  in  our  analysis.  For  this 
d  of  apostles  and  converts  does  not  derive  its  principles 
from  any  such  vague  sources  as  oral  tradition  or  exhcirtation. 
■Ike  main  points  of  its  creed  have  been  all  of  them  written 
Hkwn  for  it,  and  embodied  in  a  succinct  treatise.  There  we 
fijid  a  perfectly  unmistakeable  statement,  not  indeed  of  all  the 
^testructive  schemes  of  Socialism — for  the  name  of  these  is 
^Hton — but  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  these 
Hpmes  repose,  and  on  the  truth  of  which  all  revolutionists 
|Hi^  that  the  very  possibility  of  any  real  revolution  depends. 
Tae  title  of  this  treatise  is  ^  England  for  AM  ;'  and  its  author, 
f*  H,  M.  Hyndman,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  chairman  of  the 
esaid  Democratic  Federation,  though  apparently  destitute  of 
literary  ability,  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  treat  his 
Sect  with  authority.  He  is  not  only  a  person  of  considerable 
ling  and  oi  education,  but  he  has  been  a  diligent  student  of 
ii^tic  literature  in  general,  and  of  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx 
""  in 
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in  particular ;  and  we  may  be  perfectly  confident  that  we  meet, 
in  the  main  principles  laid  down  by  him,  not  merely  with  iht 
opinions  of  a  Socialist,  but  with  the  foundations  of  all  Socialism. 
It  is  to  his  book,  therefore,  that  we  shall  principally  refer,  in 
setting  before  our  readers  the  views  that  we  propose  to  criticize 
First,  however,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  slighter  literarj 
product  that  emanates  from  the  same  source.  What  we  refer  to 
is  a  certain  halfpenny  pamphlet,  called  ^  Socialism  made  plain,' 
which  has  been  published  during  the  present  year,  and  whidi 
purports  to  be  *  The  social  and  political  manifesto  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation.'  This  aims  at  setting  forth^  in  as  brief  a 
compass  as  possible,  the  special  application  of  Socialistic  prin- 
ciples to  England  ;  and  the  following  extract  from  it  will  form, 
in  our  opinion,  a  useful  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  subject : — 

*  All  wealth  is  due  to  labour ;  therefore  to  the  labourer  all  wealth 
is  dne. 

'But  we  aro  strangers  in  our  own  country.  Thirty  thousand 
persons  ovm  the  land  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  thirty  millioos 
that  are  suffered  to  exist  therein.  A  series  of  robberies  and  con- 
fiscations Las  deprived  ns  of  the  soil  which  should  be  ours.  The 
organized  brute  force  of  the  few  has  for  generations  robbed  and 
tyrannized  over  the  unorganized  brute  force  of  the  many.  We  now 
call  for  Nationalization  of  the  Land.  We  claim  that  land  in  conntry, 
and  land  in  towns,  mines,  parks,  mountains  and  moors,  should  be  owned 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  to  be  held,  used,  built  over,  and  cultivated, 
upon  such  terms  as  the  people  themselves  see  fit  to  ordain.  The 
handful  of  marauders,  who  now  hold  possession,  have  and  can  have 
no  right  save  brute  force  against  the  tons  of  millions  whom  they 
wrong. 

'  But  private  ownership  of  land  in  our  present  society  is  only  one 
and  not  the  worst  form  of  monopoly.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  taken  by  the  classes  who  live  without  labonr, 
out  of  the  total  yearly  production  of  thirteen  hundred  millions, 
tho  landlords  who  have  seized  our  soil,  and  shut  us  out  from 
its  enjoyment,  absorb  little  more  than  sixty  millions  as  their 
direct  share.  The  few  thousand  persons  who  own  the  National 
Debt  .  .  .  exact  twenty-eight  millions  yearly  from  the  labonr 
of  their  countrymen  for  nothing :  the  shareholders  who  hate 
been  allowed  to  lay  hands  on  our  great  railway  communications 
take  a  still  larger  sum.  Above  all,  tho  active  capitalist  class,  the 
loan-mongers,  tho  farmers,  the  mine-exploiters,  the  contractors,  the 
middlemen,  the  factory  lords, — these,  the  modem  Blavo-drivers, 
these  are  they  who  through  their  money,  machinery,  capital,  and 
credit,  turn  every  advance  in  human  knowledge,  every  further  im- 
provement in  human  dexterity,  into  an  engine  for  accumulating 
wealth  out  of  other  men's  labour,  and  for  exacting  more  and  more 
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cnrplofi  Talae  out  of  the  wnge-slavcB  whom  thej  employ.  So  long 
lA  the  means  of  productioD,  eitlier  of  raw  niatfirials  or  manu- 
/jictTired  goodg,  are  the  monopoly  of  a  class,  go  long  mnet  tho 
libonrers  on  the  fann,  in  tho  mijies,  or  in  tho  factory,  sell  thomflclves 
for  a  bore  finhsistenca  wage.  As  land  must  in  future  bo  a  national  pos- 
teoioD,  so  must  the  other  means  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth. 
By  these  means  a  healthy,  independent,  and  thoroughly  educated 
people  will  steadily  grow  up  around  ns,  .  ,  .  ready  to  organize  the 
klour  of  each  far  tho  benefit  of  all,  and  determined,  too,  to  tiike 
fioilly  the  control  of  tho  entire  social  and  political  machinery  of  a 
State,  in  which  class  distinctions  and  class  privileges  shall  ceaso 
to  be. 

*The  land  of  England  is  no  mean  heritage ;  there  is  enough  and  to 
iplie  for  all ;  with  the  powers  mankind  now  possess,  wealth  may 
«i«ily  be  made  as  plentiful  as  water,  at  the  expense  of  trifiing  toil/ 

To   the    details    of   this    passage   we    shall   return  hereafter, 
AIJ  that   at  present   we   have   occasion   to  remark   is  that,  be- 
sides illustrating  the    application    of  Socialistic  principles   to 
England,  it  points  us  directly  to   what    these    principles  are, 
when  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements.     Every  form,  it  will 
found,  of  modern  revolutionary  system  has  for  its  founda- 
the  following  three  doctrines,  on  the  truth  of  two  of  which 
^depends   for  even   its  speculative  justification,  and   on   the 
pth  of  the  third  for  the  probability  of  its  ever  having  any 
ctical  influence.     These   doctrines,  though    in  reality  they 
exceedingly  complex  in  their  contents,  are  treated  by  the 
lialists  as  though  they   wx-re  almost   axioms,   and  they   are 
able  of  being  stated  in  exceedingly  simple  terms.     The  first 
[them  stands  at  the  head  of  the  passage  we  have  just  (|uoted. 
lis  the  doctrine  that,  apart  from  tlie  raw  materials  of  nature^ 
our  is  the  sole  cause  of  wealth.     The  second  is  the  doctrine 
the    land  of  any   given   country  belongs  of  right  to   the 
bple  of  that  country  collectively.     And  the  third  is  the  doc- 
ile, or  rather  the  historical  estimate,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
nmon  saying  with  regard  to  our  national  progress,  that  its 
ssary  tendency,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  to  make  the  rich 
istantly  richer,   and  the  poor   poorer.     In  these   three  pro- 
iitions,  for  the  Socialists,  He  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
"low  this  is  so,  if  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  reader,  can 
tUy  be  made  clear  to  him   by  a  very  brief  explanation.     Let 
I  lum  be  careful  to  remember,  then,  that  the  Socialistic  doctrine 
Biabour  is  always  to  be  taken  with  an  expressed  or  implied 
^HTvation  ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  exclude  from  the 
^■ses  that  produce   wealth  those   natural  sources  that  supply 
IJFvrith  raw  material ;  and  that  the  Socialists  admit,  as  fully  as 

the 
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the  most  orthodox  and  conservative  of  economists,  that  all 
such  wealth  as  comes  in  the  form  of  rent  represents,  not  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator,  but  the  bounty  of  the  soil  he  coltiyatei. 
Unless  then  the  right  of  private  owners  to  the  soil  be  denied, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  attacking  a  non-labonring  landed 
aristocracy.  Whilst  if,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  of  the  soil, 
there  be  yet  other  causes  of  wealth  besides  labour,  there  will, 
in  addition  to  the  landed  aristocracy,  be  another  non-labonring 
class,  to  attack  which  will  be  equally  impossible.  But  the 
Socialists,  as  we  have  seen,  represent  all  the  evils  of  civilization 
as  due  to  the  diversion  of  wealth  from  the  labourers  to  the  non- 
labourers,  and  the  only  hope  of  improvement  as  lying  in  the 
extinction  of  the  latter.  It  is  thus  plain  that  Socialisna,  ai  a 
theory,  necessarily  rests  on  the  only  two  premisses  on  which 
such  an  extinction  can  be  proved  to  be  either  just  or  possible. 
The  third  proposition  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  existing  social 
system,  though  not,  like  the  two  former,  essential  to  Socialism 
as  a  theory,  is  essential,  for  the  following  reason,  to  the  practical 
hopes  of  the  Socialists.  If  it  were  the  tendency  of  things,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  bring  about  naturally  a  better  condition 
for  the  labourer,  then  clearly  the  labourers  would  have  other 
hopes  besides  those  held  out  to  them  by  Socialism,  and  hopes 
which  would  require  on  their  part  far  less  trouble  to  realize: 
whilst  even  if  things  tended  merely  to  remain  as  they  are  now, 
the  Socialists  are  doubtful,  and  with  good  reason,  whether, 
supposing  the  people  to  know  there  was  nothing  worse  in 
store  for  them,  they  would  risk  a  revolution,  in  the  hope  of 
anything  better.  The  Socialists  know  that  such  changes  as 
they  advocate  are  changes  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
strenuous  and  continued  struggle;  and  that  such  a  struggle 
requires  not  conviction  only,  but  passion.  Thus  their  chief 
ground  of  confidence  that  the  required  passion  will  develop 
itself,  is  the  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  getting 
every  year  more  intolerable;  and  that  by-and-by,  whether 
they  like  the  exertion  or  not,  sheer  misery  will  force  them 
to  combine  in  earnest  to  alter  it.  This,  however,  is  not  all 
Almost  equally  important  to  the  practical  calculation  in 
question  is  the  corollary  to  this  belief,  that  the  poor,  in  the 
process  of  becoming  poorer,  become,  not  poorer  only,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  numerous;  that  the  rich,  conversely, are 
becoming  not  only  richer,  but  fewer :  and  that  thus  the  party 
of  revolution  is  increasing  not  only  in  determination,  but  in 
strength ;  whilst  the  party  that  is  interested  in  resisting  it,  tf 
becoming  less  capable  of  resistance. 

We   shall   now   proceed,  under   Mr.  Hyndman's  guidance, 
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lezaminp  in  detail  these  three  doctrines,  ^hose  general 
axid  bearing  is  thus  sufficiently  intelligible.  We  shall 
I  till  last  the  estimate  of  the  existing  situation  ;  and  shall 
with  the  two  propositions  on  which  Socialism  reposes  as 
licory.  Of  these  the  most  important,  beyond  all  oom- 
pmon,  in  its  consequences,  is  that  which  relates,  not  to  the 
land,  but  to  labour.  But  as  it  requires  to  be  dealt  with  at  much 
length,  we  shall  be  best  consulting  the  intellectual  comfort  of 
the  reader  if  we  dispose  of  the  former  and  simpler  question  first. 

Let  us  take  then  the  cry,  to  be  heard  on  so  many  sides,  *  The 
laud  for  the  people ;'  and  ask,  What  do  the  Socialists  mean 
bv  it?  and  how  is  this  m^eaning  justified?  Its  meaning,  we 
think,  is  by  this  time  perfectly  clear ;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
M  &hsurd  upon  the  face  of  it  as  many  persons  suppose.  No  doubt 
inriug  the  late  land  agitation  in  Ireland  such  insane  phrases 
tpre  continually  to  be  heard,  as  that  the  '  land  ought  to  be  as 
free  as  the  air  ;*  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  kind  of 
nbid  rhetoric  was  never  for  a  moment  believed  in  its  literal 
lenie  by  the  most  ignorant  demagogue  who  ever  mounte<l  a 
tab  or  a  table.  Pasture-land,  it  is  true,  may  be  free  within 
:*fUin  limits 5  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  agricultural  land 
yinnot ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  staun chest  of  Mr.  ParneH's 
iupporters,  though  he  may  have  thought  his  neighbours  Iree  to 
jrcathe  as  much  air  as  they  pleased,  never  meant  that  they 
hoald  be  free  to  dig  up  his  own  potatoes.  Those  who  maintain 
l^octrine,  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people,  mean  no  such 
Kense  as  this.  Instead  of  denying  the  necessity  of  secure 
83  permanent  possessions,  their  grand  aim  is  to  multiply 
t'C'ure  and  permanent  possessors*  Neither  do  they  mean  that 
licii?  possessors  individually  should  be  able  to  appropriate  so 
iiany  acres  for  nothing.  Their  programme,  when  translated 
Dto  plain  practical  terms,  is  simply  that  the  State  should  be 
te  universal  landlord,  and  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
ffnt  directly  from  the  State  at  least  as  much  land  as  he  can 
liiDself  profitably  occupy.      Now  we  have   shown   already,   in 

t article  on  Mr.  George^s  volume,  that  these  principles,  if 
1  on^  would  fail  wholly  of  their  intended  result;  but  it  is 
kstly  clear  that  they  fully  vindicate  in  theory  the  collective 
ITship  of  the  land  by  the  whole  people.  For,  ex  h^mthesi^ 
f  citizen  who  desires  it  may  have  direct  access  to  the 
fJilj  and  ex  h/poihesi  the  money  he  pays  in  rent  is  more  or 
~'  Jirectly  spent  for  his  own  benefit.*  Having 

light  happen  in  Ihieo  wiiyB,  If  the  aggregate  rental  of  the  land  auf- 
_  D  pAj  the  common  GXpousos  of  govern  men  t,  thu  rent  of  the  land-holdera 
reimply  o  neoessar^r  tax ;  vrlitlst  the  interest  in  the  soil  of  thoeo  yrho  were 

not 
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Having  thus  shown  that  the  tlactriae  hefore  tis  involves  no 
practical  absurdities  tliat  can  make  it  not  worth  discussing,  we 
may  proceed  to  enquire  seriously  on  what  grounds  it  is  justified* 
Now  we  must  be  careful,  in  so  doing",  not  to  confuse  tiro  things. 
The  conception  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  people's  Hght  to  the 
soil,  not  the  expediency  of  the  people's  buying  the  soil.     Tlicy 
are   not   represented  by  the  Sociatists  as  in  the  position  of  a 
railway  company,    applying^   for   power    to    purchase    what    is 
admitted  to   belong  to  others  ;  but  as  in  the  position   of  pro- 
prietorsj  applying  for  power  to  eject  trespassers  from  what  is 
already  their  own.      On   no  other  ground  than   this   can   the 
existing    landlords    be    called,    as    Mr.    Hyndman    calls    them, 
*  marauders.'     It  is  true  that  certain  Socialists,  and  Mr.  Hynd- 
man himself  is  amongst  them,  would  not  object  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  expropriated  landlords  being  in  some  degree 
compensated.     This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  matter.     Such 
compensation  would,  according  to  their  principle,  be  an  act  of 
f^enerosity,  not  an  act  of  justice.     The  thieves  might  des€n*e  to 
be  treated  tenderly  ;  but  they  would  none  the  less  be  thieves,     Mr. 
George,  who  in  this  matter  merely  follows  the  Socialists,  puts  , 
the   case  very  plainly  as  follows.     '  To  the  landed  estates,*  he 
says,  *  of  the   Duke  of  Westminster,  the  poorest  child  that  is 
born  in  London  to-day  has  as  much  right  as  has  his  eldest  son. 
Though  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  consent 
to  the  landed  possessions  of  tlie  Astors,  the  puniest  infant  that 
comes  wailing  into  the  world  in  the  squalidest  loom  of  the  most 
miserable  tenement,  becomes  at  that  moment  seised  of  an  equal 
right  with  the  millionaires.     And  it  is  robbed  if  this  right  is 
denied.*     And  again,  '  Natural  justice  can  recognize  no  right  in 
one  man  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  landj  that  is  not 
equally  the  right  of  all  his  fellows,' 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  that  we  have  to  examine — this  sup- 
posed principle  of  natural  and  universal  justice.  Now  Mr. 
Hyndman,  in  e.xplaining  it  with  special  reference  to  England, 
spends  much  time  in  dwelling  on  what  he  thinks  the  nefarious 
enclosure  of  the  commons,  on  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax,.^  -3t, 
and  the  doubtful  titles  of  many  existing  landlords.  But  thouglMz^^b 
all  these  points  may  no  doubt  admit  of  discussion,  he  me^eh'^^^  4j 
weakens  his  case,  not  strengthens  it,  by  introducing  them  here* 


not  LiQil-kulders,  would  bo  proved  by  ih\i  fuct  that  they  paid  no  taxes  themseives  < 
Tbe  liiTid  fmid  the  t^iXDS  for  ttjum.    Supposing,  however,  the  rental  of  the  Innf^J 
more  than  covered  the  eommcin  esipense  of  j^ovenimeiitt  the  surplus  might  biz^* 
expendod  in  public  buildings  oud  institutions,  in  free  education,  nnd  so  frirth    -* 
or,  08  ftir,  George  has  sui^jcrested,  the  eitizcDa  might  receive  an  uunuid  |>ornu..»^J^^J 
from  the  Government,  in  eoine  form  or  other.     That  i«  to  say,  the  Tmltie  of  tli»j 
luud  would  be  amiually  diBtributed  fimougst  them. 
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It  is  as  though  a  preacher  were  maintaining  that  the  wearing^  of 
all  clothes  was  a  sin,  and  in  support  of  his  position  were  to 
adclace  the  fact^  that  certain  dandies  in  London  had  not  paid 
their  tailors'  bills.  The  view  which  the  Socialists  really  take  of 
land*owning  is  very  much  like  the  view  which  other  people  take 
of  slave-owning:.  The  special  immorality  of  possessing  a  slave 
is  supposed  to  consist,  not  in  the  owner*s  not  having  paid  for 
I  hi  in,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  slave  is  something  which  cannot  in 
justice  be  sold.  So  the  real  point  for  which  Mr.  Hjndman 
is  contending  is,  not  that  certain  landlords  have  acquired  their 
estates  unfairly,  hnt  that  it  is  unfair  for  any  one  to  acquire  any 
restates  at  all.  The  historical  facts  be  alludes  to  are  thus  nothing 
inore  than  accidents*  They  do  not  constitute  the  offence  he  is 
denouncing ;  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  aggravate  it.  What 
^*'e  are  concerned  with  is  the  doctrine  that  all  land-owning  is 
robbery,  not  the  charge  that  this  robbery  has  been  in  some  cases 
^"^companied  with  violence. 

For  argument's  sake,  then,  when  we  speak  of  private  land- 
''^^Tiers,  we  may  presume  that  historically  there  is  no  flaw  in 
jQeir  titles;  and  that,  however  unjnst  it  may  be  that  they  should 
5P  their  acres,  either  they  or  their  fathers  liave  paid  an  honest 
price  for  them.  We  shall  waive  points  of  history  as  altogether 
irrelevant!  ^"d  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  the  question  of 
''^tural  justice. 

On  what  ground,  then^  let  us  ask,  does  natural  justice  deny 
^^  right  of  a  man  to  own  all  the  land  that  he  can  pay  for? 
-^^^d  supposing  that  six  Americans  had  bought  up  the  whole  of 
.  *^^land,  on  what  ground  would  snch  justice,  as  apart  from  poli- 
-^^al  expediency,  maintain  against  these  men  that  the  land  still 
^longed  to  the  nation  ?  The  answers  to  this  question,  on  general 
^^ounds,  are  so  numerous,  that  there  was  certainly  no  need  for 
^Ir.  Hyndman  to  resort  to  history  for  more.  We  believe,  in 
^ct,  that,  when  looked  at  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  there 
^^•e  few  general  propositions  with  respect  to  social  subjects,  for 
^^hich  at  first  sight  there  seems  so  much  to  be  saitl,  as  for 
^Viis  one  with  regard  to  the  property  of  a  nation  in  its  native 
^f>il.  There  is  hardly  a  situation  insulting  to  the  instincts  of 
Jp>atriotism,  hartlly  a  picture  of  destitution  shocking  to  the 
instincts  of  humanity,  which  a  little  imagination,  and  a  little 
loose  logic  combined,  may  not  easily  present  to  us  as  the  legiti- 
^^ate  consequences  of  a  denial  of  it.  England  in  the  hands  of 
^ix  rich  Americans,  the  Highlands  made  a  desert  for  another  six 
tio  sport  over,  bloated  idleness,  starving  industry,  and  the  bulk  of  « 
Elation  mere  tenants-at-wiU  in  the  country  of  whose  gre; 
^hey  are  themselves  the  authors, — it  would  be  perfect! 
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unless  our  judgment  stopped  us,  to  multiply  images  of  thii 
kind  indefinitely,  and  to  cite  them  as  proofs,  one  stronger  than 
another,  of  the  essential  injustice  of  the  private  appropriation  of 
land.  We  may  content  ourselves,  however,  with  an  extract  from 
Mr.  George,  who  in  the  following  sentences  gives  the  gist  of 
all,  and  says  better  than  Mr.  Hyndman  what  Mr.  Hyndman 
means : — 

'  The  comparative  handful  of  proprietors  who  own  the  surface  of 
the  British  Islands  would  only  be  doing  what  English  law  givM 
them  full  power  to  do,  and  what  many  of  them  have  done  on  a  snuiller 
scale  already,  were  they  to  exclude  the  millions  of  British  people 
from  their  native  islands.  And  such  an  exclusion,  by  which  a  few 
hundred  thousand  should  at  will  banish  thirty  million  people  from 
their  native  country,  while  it  would  be  more  striking,  would  not  be 
a  whit  more  repugnant  to  natural  right,  than  the  spectacle  now  pre- 
sented of  the  vast  body  of  the  Britii^  people  being  compelled  to  pij 
such  enormous  sums  to  a  few  of  their  number,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  permitted  to  live  upon  and  use  the  land  which  they  so  fondlj 
call  their  own,  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  memories  so  tender  and 
so  glorious,  and  for  which  they  are  held  in  duty  bound,  if  need  be, 
to  spill  their  blood  and  lay  down  their  lives.  ...  To  this  manifest 
absurdity  does  the  recognition  of  the  individual  right  to  land  arise 
when  carried  to  its  ultimate  [conclusion] — that  any  one  human  being, 
could  he  concentrate  in  himself  the  individual  rights  to  the  land 
in  any  country,  could  expel  thoro&om  all  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants; 
and,  could  he  thus  concentrate  the  individual  rights  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  he  alone  of  all  the  earth  would  have  the  right 
to  live.' 

But  Mr.  George  reduces  all  this  to  a  yet  briefer  compass,  and 
puts  it  into  its  proper  scientific  form,  when  he  says,  in  the  same 
chapter  as  that  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  *  that  private 
property  in  land  can,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  be  justified  on 
the  theory,  that  some  men  have  a  better  right  to  existence  than 
others.' 

Now  let  us  take  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  and  we 
shall  at  once  find  the  very  thing  we  are  looking  for.  If  the 
ultimate  justification  of  private  property  in  land  is  the  theory 
that  some  men  have  a  better  right  to  existence  than  others,  the  lint 
principle  of  justice,  by  which  such  property  stands  condeomed, 
is  the  opposite  principle  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  existence  is 
equal.  This  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  prove 
but  half  of  what  is  wanted.  For  what  natural  justice  is 
supposed  by  the  Socialists  to  inform  us,  is,  not  merely  that 
the  human  race  are  the  collective  owners  of  the  earth,  but  that 
special  sections  of  the  human  race  are  the  collective  owners, 
severally,  of  certain  special  parts  of  it.     The  Americans  are  the 

owners 
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owners  of  America ;  the  Indians  are  the  owners  of  India ;  the 
Irish  are  the  owners  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  Mr,  Hyntlman  calls 
his  book  *  England  for  All,'  he  does  not  mean  *  England  ^for  all 
the  world/  He  means  *  England  for  all  the  English.'  The 
above  principle,  therefore,  as  to  the  natural  right  to  live,  is,  in 
the  logic  of  Socialism,  evidently  accompanied  hy  another.  The 
Socialist  must  maintain,  not  only  that  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  to  live,  but  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  live  in  his  own 
country. 

Now  to  neither  of  these  principles  can  we  ourselves  assent 
UBconditionallj.  Our  exceptions  to  the  first,  however,  are  so 
mi  important^  that  for  argument's  sake  we  will  treat  it  as  though 
It  Were  absolutely  true ;  and  as  to  the  second,  though  it  requires 
to  be  strictly  limited,  we  freely  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it*  Agreeing  with  the  Socialists  thus  far,  what  we 
shall  seek  to  show  is  this :— that  the  equal  riglit  of  every  man 
to  live,  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  private  land^owning  ; 
that  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  live  in  his  native  country, 
can  be  maintained  only  with  limitations  that  are  of  a  very 
•Prions  nature  ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  maintained  at  all, 
1^  Is  an  argument,  not  for  the  injustice  of  private  land-ovvmng, 
t'ttt  for  its  justice. 

iet  us  return  for  a  moment,  then,  to  one  of  Mr,  George*s 
"lustrations.  A  man,  if  he  owned  the  soil  of  a  whole  country, 
^'^ght  expel,  Mr,  George  says,  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ; 
^^9  if  he  owned  the  soil  of  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  at 
"*»  mercy  the  lives  of  the  whole  human  race.  But  either  of 
these  positions,  Mr.  George  continues,  would  be  monstrous  ; 
•ind  yet  private  land-owning  might  conceivably  lead  to  either: 
J*^^reforc  private  land-owning  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  injustice, 
^^W  the  above  extreme  illustrations  are,  no  doubt,  useful  in  one 
^^y  I  but  they  are  useful,  not  as  showing  the  injustice  of  private 
'^Dd-owning,  but  as  showing  the  absurdity  of  this  whole  method 
**f  argument.  They  expose  something ;  but  that  something  is 
*^^ttis€lves.  For  if  there  be  anything  sound  in  the  principle  on 
y*''Mch  they  are  founded,  that  a  man  may  own  nothing  which  it 
^*  Conceivable  he  may  misuse  grossly,  then  not  only  is  it  unjust 
fbat  a  man  should  own  land,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it 
^^  Unjust  that  he  should  own  anything*  If  a  squire  may  not 
^^n  the  land  of  a  parish,  because  it  is  conceivable  he  might 
?^pel  the  villagers,  the  baker  may  not  own  the  bread,  because 
is  equally  conceivable  that  he  might  starve  them  ;  because 
^^y  one  with  a  sharp  weapon  might  conceivably  commit  a 
^Urder,  therefore  a  schoolmaster  can  have  no  property  in  a 
I*^^iJtnife  I  and  it  is  plain  that  nobody  may  buy  a  cartload  of 

bttilding-materials. 
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building-materials,  because  a  great  contractor  conceirablj  migbt 
heave  half  a  brick  at  a  clergyman. 

This  argument  is  false  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  places 
it  involves  a  completely  wrong  notion  of  what  constitutes  the 
justice  of  any  law  or  institution.  In  the  second  place,  it  involrei 
a  completely  wrong  notion  of  what  constitutes  private  propertj. 
The  justice  of  a  law  or  an  institution  is  altogether  relative,  not 
to  what  those  affected  by  it  conceivably  might  do,  but  to  what 
they  probably  will  do.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  mi^ht  make 
Belgravia  a  desert.  Mr.  George  when  he  was  in  England 
miffht  have  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  But  it  no  more 
follows  from  hence  that  the  Duke  has  no  right  to  his  land,  than 
it  follows  from  hence  that  Mr.  George  ought  to  have  gone  about 
London  in  handcuffs.  We  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel,  because  the  law  forbids  murder,  whilst 
it  does  not  forbid  wholesale  evictions.  This,  however,  is  no 
answer  to  our  argument.  Some  evictions,  we  quite  admit, 
might  be  monstrous.  Our  point  is,  that  the  law  has  no  call 
to  forbid  them,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  such  monstrons 
evictions  are  probable.  When  the  Duke  of  Westminster  showa 
any  desire  to  expel  all  the  Belgravians,  when  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  proposes  to  turn  Covent  Garden  into  a  game-presenre, 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  the  ambition  of  English  landlordj 
generally,  not  to  get  their  rents,  but  to  get  rid  of  their  tenantiy, 
then  we  may  be  certain  that  the  English  land-laws  will  be 
altered  ;  and  we  should  ourselves  be  the  first  to  admit  thej 
ought  to  be  so.  But  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  if  Mr. 
George  bought  a  knife,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  murdering 
every  second  person  he  met,  he  ought  to  be  locked  up,  and  hii 
knife  taken  away  from  him  :  whilst  if  any  large  section  of  the 
public  were  to  buy  knives  likewise,  with  an  avowedly  similar 
purpose,  the  right  to  buy  knives  at  all  would  have  to  be  very 
speedily  limited.  The  fact,  that  a  crime  or  an  enormity  is  npt 
forbidden  by  the  law,  shows,  not  that  the  law  sanctions  it,  bat 
that  no  sane  man  apprehends  it. 

Absurd,  however,  as  is  the  conception  formed  by  the  Socialista 
of  what  constitutes  justice  in  a  law  or  a  legal  principle,  the 
conception  they  have  formed  of  what  constitutes  private  pro- 
perty is  more  absurd  still.  Private  property,  they  seem  to 
imagine,  is  such  property,  and  such  property  only,  as  itf 
possessor  can  be  allowed  to  use  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Hence, 
anything  that  might  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  use  of  which  must  consequently  be  limited  bj 
legislation,  is,  they  argue,  not  private  property  at  all.  Now 
this  conception  of  private  property  is  the  conception,  no  doubt, 
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[of  bovs  plaving  at  marbles  ;  but  that  it  should  ever  have  imposed 
Btsell  on  a  rational  and  thoug^htful  man,  we  confess  is  beyond 
tir  comprehension.  For,  so  far  is  the  private  ownership  of 
I  object  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  use  which  the  owner 
makes  of  it  being  limited,  that  it  is  precisely  the  limitations  on 
be  use  of  such  objects  that  make  up  the  substance  of  more  than 
llf  the  laws  of  the  world.  Is  not  a  knife  a  proper  object  of 
ivate  ownership  ?  Mr,  George  and  Mr.  Hyndman  both 
_  Jmit  that  it  is.  Vet  what  can  be  clearer,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  than  that  the  use  of  a  knife  must  be  subjected  to  the 
very  strictest  limitations  ?  Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  cabman, 
who  owns  his  own  horse  and  hansom.  Does  the  English  law, 
'  d<x?s  any  human  being,  fail  to  recognize  these  as  the  cabman*s 
rivate  property  ?  Yet  is  the  cabman  legally  able  to  do  as  he 
Kkes  with  them  ?  Can  be  drive  them  down  Piccadilly  at  the 
raU»  of  tw^elve  miles  an  hour?  When  standing  in  the  rank, 
can  he  refuse  to  take  a  passenger?  Can  he  exact  half-a- 
lorereign  for  going  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  St.  James's 
Street?  or  can  he,  to  work  off  his  temper,  beat  his  horse  to 
*c»lh  in  the  stable  ?  If  then  a  man  may  still  own  a  knife, 
bough  he  may  not  stick  it  in  his  neighbour  s  back — if  a  cabinaa 
Tuay  own  a  horse,  though  he  may  not  cruelly  maltreat  it — there 
ia  no  shadow  of  proof  that  a  man  may  not  own  land,  in  the 
fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
denude  it  wantonly  of  its  inhabitants.  The  utmost  that  could 
Ih?  proved  from  the  arguments  we  have  been  just  considering, 
rould  be  that  the  law,  under  certain  circumstances,  should 
_^  ompel  a  landlord  to  let  his  land,  just  as  it  compels  a  cabman 
'<j  take  a  passenger  in  his  cab,  and  perhaps  compel  him  to  let 
ii  im  certain  fixed  conditions*  But  unless  all  private  property 
t*e  ina<1missible,  which  the  modern  Socialists  do  not  maintain,* 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  principle  that  all  men  have 
^  right  to  live,  that,  even  if  a  landlord  should  be  compelled  to 
lc!t  bis  land,  he  has  not  a  right  to  own  all  the  land  he  can  buy, 
*nil  having  bought  it,  to  demand  a  lull  rent  for  it. 

The  theory,  however,  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  combatting, 
Ooes  not  merely  deny  that  land  can  be  the  property  of  the 
individual.     It   asserts    that    it   is    by   nature    inalienably  the 

Croperty  of  the  nation.     Hence,  as  we  have  seen   already,  we 
ail    the   two  first   principles   to  examine   into— not  only  the 


*    ITiero  is  to  everything  produced  by  hnimiTi  exertion  a  oleftr  and  indisputable 
*^li#.  to  cjcdasire  posaeatioi].' — 'ProgreM  and  Poverty.'    *Do  any  aay  we  attack 

ttr^»|M>Tty  ?    We  dcnv  it    We  attack  only  thts  privnte  properly  o!  ti  fuw  thousand 
Dittrt  fa  laul  ehiTe-4riven»,  which  renders  ftlt  propfriv  in  the  tniit&  of  their  own 
Wx'Tjf  impof^ible  for  milJioijfl/—*  Social i am  muilc  Pkm/ 
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principle  tbat  all  men  have  a  right  to  live,  but  the  principl 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  live  in  his  own  country.      Tb 
first  we  have  disposed  of:    it  remains  fur  us  to  examine 
second. 

This,  then,  we  are  told,  is  a  self-evident  truth :— every  maH 
has  a  right  to  live  in  his  own  country  ;  the  English,  for  instanceJ 
have  a  right  to  live  in  England  :  and  we  can  hear  the  Socialist^! 
as  they  Mng  down  the  moral  gauntlet,  asking  with  confidenoej 
what  Englishman  will  deny  it.  Now  if  population  were 
gethcr  stationary,  we  certainly  should  not  he  disposed  to 
this  ourselves;  and,  even  as  matters  stand,  we  shall  make 
appear  presently  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  the  right  of  th^ 
English  to  England,  to  the  utmost  length  that  is  demanded  by)! 
patriotism,  or  permitted  by  common  sense.  When  we  reflect^ 
however,  that  population  is  not  stationary,  but  increasing,  wij 
cannot  but  see  that  this  supposed  natural  principle  is  fall 
from  being  true  in  the  universal  way  claimed  for  it.  Folj 
whether  we  be  Malthusians,  or  whether  we  be  anti-Maltbusian%j 
it  must  be  clear  to  us  all  that  in  any  given  country  the  popul 
tion  will,  if  it  goes  on  increasing,  be  too  large  for  that  country 
nourish,  some  day ;  and  thus,  in  every  country,  which  accoFdloj 
to  modern  notions  is  prosperous,  a  time  will  come  when 
certain  proportion  of  the  citizens  must  inevitably  lose  this  righl 
which  is  declared  to  be  inalienable. 

This  consequence,  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  questionjl 
will    become   clearer,  if   we   examine   more   closely  what    thi 
Socialists  mean  by  country.     For  the  word  country^  when 
in  one  of  its  senses,  means  often  some  area  so  extensive,  that 
possibility   of   its    being   over-populated    is    apt    to    elude    tl 
imagination.     It   may,  for  example,  mean  all  the  R  us  si  as  j  i1 
may  mean  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  or  it  may  mean  thi 
British   Islands.     It  may  mean,  in  fact,  any  area,  or  group 
contiguous   areas,   which  are   united    under   one   Governmenl 
But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  when  the  Socialists  use  the  w^oi 
they  use  it  in  a  sense  very  much  narrower  than  this ;   and  it 
evident,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from   one  very  familiar  fad 
In  illustrating  this  right,  which  they  assert,  of  every  man  to  livi 
in  his  own  country,  the  two  cases  they  adduce  as  most  strikingly 
to  the  point  at  this  moment,  are  the  case  of  the  Irish,  and  thq 
case  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.     Now  the  Irish  peasant  is  ni 
told  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  Birmingham,  nor  the  Higl 
land  crofter  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  Edinburgh.     What 
claimed  for  the  one  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  Ireland,  am 
what  is  claimed  for  the  other  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  ' 
the  Highlands,     Clearly,  then,  what  the  Socialists  mean  by 
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maxi's  country,  is  not  an  area  co-extensive  with  the  rule  of  the 
Goirerament  andcr  which  he  lives,  but  one  much  more  special 
aad  definite.  The  question  therefore  arises :  How  far  is  it 
speoialized  ?  Has  the  Connemara  peasant  a  right  merely  to  live 
in  Ireland?  or  has  he  a  special  right  to  live  in  Connemara? 
Has  the  Ardnamurchan  crofter  a  right  merely  to  live  in  the 
"J^g^hlands?  or  has  he  a  special  right  to  live  in  Ardnamurchan  ? 
yVliat  are  the  boundaries,  if  driven  beyond  which,  a  man's 
unalienable  right  to  his  own  country  is  violated  ?  Are  they  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  county  ?  or  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
pa^rish  ?  or  the  boundaries  of  his  native  potato-patch  ?  Are  they 
^n  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  chain  of  hills,  or  a  river,  or  a  hedge^  or 
^  gr utter  ?  Where  does  his  right  begin,  and  where  does  his  right 
^ncl  y  Now  though,  if  such  a  right  exists  at  all,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  give  to  this  question  any  one  universal  answer, 
there  are  still  certain  cases  in  which  it  can  be  answered  with 
^e  utmost  precision.  If  we  violate  the  right  of  a  native  of 
■t^oss-sbire  by  expelling  him  from  bis  native  glen,  we  equally 
'''"jolate  the  right  of  a  native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides  by  expelling 
pixri  from  his  native  island :  and  one  of  the  Hebrides  (at  least 
^^  it  be  of  mfnlerate  size)  will  be  an  example,  at  once  complete 
*^^d  manageable,  of  what  the  Socialists  really  mean,  when  they 
*peak  of  a  man's  country. 

A^t  us  take  then  the  island,  or  we  may  call  it  the  country,  of 

'J'tun,  and  apply  the  Socialistic  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  to 

that.    The  island  of  Rum,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  length, 

^^titained  toTvards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  population  of 

'^^X)  inhabitants.     Of  these,  subsequently,  all  were  expelled  but 

*Welve,  in  order  that  the  island  might  be  turned  into   a  deer- 

**^t'est  for  an  Englishman.     Now  for  argument  s  sake  we  will 

^Jnit  that  this  expulsion  was  every  whit  as  unjustifiable  as  any 

^^cialist  can  represent  it  to  be.     But  it  clearly  does  not  follow 

•'^na  this  admission,  that  the  people  of  Rum,  because  they  were 

^**^  people   of  Rum,  had   an   inalienable  right  to  live  on  their 

***tive   island.     For  let  us  suppose  that  the  expulsion  had  never 

^^en  place,  and  the  whole  300  had  been  left  to  increase  and 

**^nltiply  ;  what  would  have  happened  then  ?     Here  we  are  on 

**^lid   ground.     We  are  dealing,  not  with  imaginary  quantities, 

^ot   with   vague  quantities.     We   can    say    what    would    have 

*^^ppened,  with  certainty.     The  greater  part  of  Rum  consists  of 

^  barren  mountain  ;  it  would  be  hopeless  to  establish  there  any 

•*ind  of  manufacture ;  and  even  Mr.  George  himself  would  not 

attempt  to  maintain  that  it  could  yield  subsistence  for  more  than 

^00  people.     Now  if  population  had  increased  there,  as  it  has 

^OQe  over  Great  Britain  generally,  this  limit    of   GOO   w^ould 
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have  been  reached,  a  full  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  from  that  timr 
tti  this  there  would  have  been  born  every  year  in  the  island  nearlv 
twenty  people  more  than  could  by  any  possibility  live  there,  or, 
what  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  could  have  any  possible  right 
to  live  there.  In  other  words,  during  the  last  fifty  years  thu 
one  countrj'  woiiltl  have  produced  some  900  citizens,  who  nol 
only  had  no  inalienable  right  to  live  in  it,  but  whom  thril 
fellow^citizens  had  an  inalienable  right  to  expel.* 

If  then  the  people  of  Rum  had  any  special  right  to  remiiD 
in  their  native  island  at  all,  this  was  not  only  because,  as  a  race, 
they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  bul 
because  a  certain  number  of  themselves  had  a  better  right  to  il 
than  the  remainder.  And  what  is  true  of  a  small  island  like 
Rum,  is  equally  true  in  principle  of  a  great  country  likt 
England-  As  Mn  George  himself  has  repeatedly  admitted  in  mi 
arguments,  the  district  is  the  image  of  the  kingdom  i  and  what 
is  true  in  principle  with  regard  to  the  soil  of  the  one,  is  trte 
in  principle  with  regard  to  the  soil  of  the  other.  Tbe  rigkt^ 
then  of  the  English  to  England,  no  matter  how  valid,  restiJ 
on  any  inalienable  natural  right,  which  inheres  by  birth  iiij 
Englishmen  equally,  but  is  a  right  which  depends  on  a  nu 
of  variable  circumstances,  and  which,  even  if  it  inheres  in  ^ 
Englishmen  to-day,  does  so  only  by  accident,  and  will  certaiirlf 
not  do  so  to-morrow. 

This  national  right,  however,  which  is  thus  left  ui,  is 
far  from  insignificant.     It  is  simply  that  right  for  which, 
time  immemorial,  noble  and  peasant  have  fought  side  by  sij 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  valued  it  as  highly  as  docs  ' 
Hyndman.      This  right,  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
but  if  we  consider  it  now,  having  examined  its  real  nature,^ 
shall  see  that,  in  asserting  it,  we  are  so  far  from  asserting 
right  in  the  nation  as  against  the  private  land-owners,  thatj 
are    really    doing   all    we   can    to    justify    the    right    of 
private  land -owners  as  against  the  nation*     For  if  the  rig 
live  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  be  vested,  notl 
mankind  in  general,  but  in  a  certain  special  race,  and  not  ( 

*  Or  w©  may  look  at  the  queetion  iu  aiioiher  way.    If  a  mao  bae  an  i 
rtijht  to  live  in  a  certain  country,  it  may  be  conteoded  witti  equal  jiutioe  \ 
hm  an  inalienablo  Migation  to  live  in  it.    Now  let  ua  soppose  for  a  iii0iDeD|| 
thia  obligation  were  cd forced  by  our  GoYemment,  and  that  no  Iriihs 
instanctv  were  allowed  to  emigruto  to  America.     It  in  perfectly  clear  1 
should  sA  once  hear  from  the  Socialidts^  that  in  addition  to  the  right  (o  lire  J 
own  cotmtry,  a  man  had  eleo  an  inalienable  right  to  leave  it.     But  what  i 
thia  oomo  to?    Either  that  a  raan  has  a  right  to  live  inanyep     '  m«,  i 

irrevpective  of  the  irjferest  of  others ;  or  else,  that  he  haa  i  itit  i 

ifomfiehere ;  a  piopuHition  which  wo  have  allowed  to  bo  tm* ,  ^u»*  ^^oira  ^ 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  private  ownerehip  in  land. 
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in  tliat  race  as  a  wholcj  but  only  in  a  certain  section  of  it,  how 
tan  it  be  contrary  to  any  principle  of  natural  justice  that  one  set 
01    men  should  possess  riorhis  as  owners,  which  are  in  their  own 
way  no  more  exclusive  than  the  rights  which  another  set  are 
flowed    to    possess    as    occupiers?       The    Socialists    say    tbat 
3^>*€(K}  English  landlords  can  have  no  ri^ht  as  against  30»000»000 
English  tenants^     Surely  we  may  ask,  with  equal  justice,  what 
nght    can     30,000,000     English     tenants     have,     as     against 
J,200jOOO,000   other  human   beings,   including  amongst  them 
niany  of  their  own  countrymen?     If  one  man  may  not  appro- 
priate a  particular  spot  of  land,  why  may  a  btKly  of  men  ?     if 
a    small    body   may  not,  why  may  a  large  body  ?     Where  does 
na.tural  justice  draw  the  line  between  30,000  and  30,0(:M],000 ? 
Or   how  docs  a  nation,  as  against   the  rest   of  the  world,  diifer 
irom  a  landlord  as  against  the  rest  of  his  nation  ? 

The  Socialists,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  a  nation  owns  its  soil 
because  it  does  what  the  landlords  do  not ;  it  collectively  works 
li pon  it.     This,  however,  is  only  evading  the  difficulty*       Why 
sliould  one  nation  have  a  better  soil  to  work  on   than  another? 
vV^ty   should   one    nation    have   silver,   gold,    coal,    iron,   and 
pot^roleum,  while  another  has  none  of  these?     Why  should  one 
I* option  be  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Naples  or  Andalusia,  and 
^** other  be  hiding  in  huts  from  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  Zone? 
*^    is  im possible  to  answer  these  questions  by  any  appeal   to  the 
?^tural   rights  of  man.     If  we  regard  men  merely  as  men,  the 
Jr t^iucse  have   as  much  right  to  the   coal  of  England    as    the 
*^Oglish  ;  the  Esquimaux  have  as  much  right  as  the  Neapolitans 
:^^    the  climate  of  Southern  Italy.     All  we  can  say  is  this,  and  this 
*^    quite  sufficient.     Unless  it  were  recognized,  with  regard  to  the 
^"^iface  of  the  earth,  that  the  rights  of  men  to  it  are  distributed, 
*^Ot   equally,    but    unequally ;    that    some    men,    without    any 
F^rsonal    merit  of  their  own,  have  an   exclusive   right    to    its 
*^chest  and   most  delightful  parts,  whilst  others  have  a  right 
^taly  to  the   parts  that  are  most  barren  and  miserable ;  that  for 
^Ome  is  the  healthy  hill-side,  for  others  the  pestilential  plain; 
*Or    some   the    harbours    and    the   navigable    rivers,  for   others 
^lie  iron-bound  coast  and  the  rock-strewn  mountain  torrent ;  for 
^€jme  the  perennial  sprin^*,  for  others  the  perennial  winter;  for 
^ome  the  fields  of  corn,  for  others  the  fields  of  ice :  unless  this 
H'ere  recognized  as  the  order  and   rule  of  Nature,  no  progres- 
sive civilization  of  any  kind  would  be  possible ;  and  mankind 
Would   consist   of  nothing   but   a   multitude  of  warring  tribes, 
J^erpetually  cither  plundering  or  being  plundered.      We  are  nol^ 
now  attempting  to  prove  that  the  ownership  by  private   ptrsom 
i*sioipie  of  the  soil  is  expedient ;  we  are 
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to  show  that  the  modern  Socialists  are  so  far  from  having  done 
anything  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  the  very  argument  which 
they  have  thought  to  be  most  conclusive"  against  it,  instead  of 
being  a  proof  of  its  inexpediency,  is  an  analogical  illostratioii 
of  its  justice. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  Socialistic  view  of  the 
land-question,  not  only  because  of  its  importance  to  the  system 
of  the  Socialists  themselves,  but  because  a  number  of  persons, 
who  are  by  no  means  Socialists,  appear  to  entertain  some  vagae 
suspicion  that  it  may  be  true.  We  must  now,  however,  quit  these 
high  discussions  as  to  natural  justice  and  inalienable  rights,  and 
descend  to  humbler,  but  still  more  important  ground*  We 
mean  the  question  of  the  relation  of  wealth  to  labour.  And  we 
say  this  question  is  more  important,  not  only  because  it  is  so  in 
point  of  theory,  but  because,  in  an  age  like  ours,  it  is  so  also  in 
practice.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and 
others,  whilst  the  Socialistic  theory  of  land  would,  if  adopted  in 
England,  alter  the  existing  distribution  of  but  60,0()(),OOOL 
annually,  the  effect  of  adopting  the  Socialistic  theory  of  labour, 
would  be  to  alter  the  existing  distribution  of  900,0()0,000t 

Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  perhaps  make  the  discussion 
simpler,  if  we  put  our  difference  with  the  Socialists  as  to  the 
land  altogether  out  of  sight ;  and  figure  to  ourselves,  in  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  wealth  to  labour,  that  our  argument  refers  to 
a  country  in  which  the  land  has  been  already  nationalized.  All 
the  rents,  we  will  suppose,  are  paid  to  the  State,  and  are  absorbed 
in  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government.  Thus, 
so  far  as  the  individual  citizens  are  concerned,  the  land  has  no 
longer  any  share  in  the  production  of  wealth  at  all,  and  we  ma/ 
cease  to  complicate  the  problem  by  making  any  further  allusion 
to  it  All  the  wealth  that  the  citizens  can  enjoy,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  except  what  goes  in  taxes,  has  been 
clearly  produced,  not  by  the  land,  but  by  some  other  agency,  or 
agencies. 

The  Socialists  say  it  has  been  produced  by  one  agency  only, 
and  that  agency  is  labour.  We  have  already  quoted  their  for- 
mula. All  wealth  is  due  to  labour :  therefore  to  the  labourers 
all  wealth  is  due.  This  is  the  proposition  that  we  are  now 
about  to  examine ;  and,  before  discussing  its  truth,  we  must 
begin  by  making  ourselves  quite  clear  as  to  its  meaning. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  we  have  to  notice  in  regard  to  it  is 
its  difference  from  the  proposition  that  corresponds  to  it  in  the 
theories  of  the  orthodox  economists.  It  advisedly  suppresses  ail 
mention  of  capital.  It  is  this  suppression  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Socialists,  alone  gives  it  its  supposed  meaning  and  value. 
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S^fttcticBlly,  therefore,  the  Immediate  question  before  us  is.  Dot 
Sow  the  Socialists  assert  the  claims  of  labour,  but  how  ihej 
manage  to  get  rid  of  the  claims  of  capital,  and  to  prove,  in  so 
doing,  that  the  capitalists  are  robbers  and  marauders. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  then  that  capital^  as  here  used,  is  far 
from  being  synonymous  with  all  accumulated  wealth.    It  means 
onlj  such  wealth  when  used  for  a  particular  purpose.     It  is,  as 
Mr,  Hjndman  says,  '  the  saving  of  past  labour  Jbr  the  special 
purpose  of  increasing  the  future  store, ^     Thus  the  same  sum  of 
money  will  be  either  capital  or  not  capital,  entirely  according 
to     the    use    its  possessor    makes    of    it.     Two  men,  we   will 
sajr,   have  each  lOjOW/.     The  one  spends  this  sum  in  cham- 
pagne and  race-horses  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  short    time  the 
whole  of  it  has  disappeared.     The  other  invests  it  in  a  cotton- 
mill  ;    lives   for   the   rest   of  his   life  on  an  income  of  500/. 
a-year,  and  leaves  the  principal  undiminished  to  his  children. 
Of   the  two  men  the  latter  only  is  a  capitalist ;  and,  strange 
^s    it   may  seem,  alluding  to  the  Socialistic  theory,  the   latter 
only  is  a  robber.     For  the  mere  possession  of  10,000/.,  or  for 
the    matter  of  that,  100,000/.,  is   not  necessarily,  in    the  eyes 
^f   tbe  Socialists,  any  crime  whatever.     Their   theory   of  the 
'elation  of  wealth  to  labour  expressly  sanctions  a  man*s  right  to 
save  everything  he  can  abstain  from  spending,  and  to  give  or 
J*^<jaeath  this  to  whomsoever  he  pleases  :  and  thus  the  heir  of  a 
large  family  of  misers  might  have  the  possession  of  an  immense 
*^xn  of  money,  to  which  the  Socialists  would  heartily  bid  him 
J^^^lcx>me.     Mr,  Hyndman   especially   says  that  a  sum   of  this 
?^Qd,  in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual,  need  represent  in 
itself  no  robbery  at  all,  but  *  merely  the  result  of  past  frugality 
**^  the  part  of  some  hard-working  man,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
S^*<>cl  of  his  species,  as  well  as  to  his  own  immediate  interest,' 
-*  he  robbery  begins  only  when  this  sum,  instead  of  diminishing 
^itt  each   draught  that  is  made  on   it,  is  so  employed  as  to 
?*^a.ble  the  owner  to  spend  yearly  a  certain  given  proportion  of 
^^3  and  yet  yearly,  without  any  exertion  of  his  own^  to  have  that 
J^^oportion  somehow  made  good  again«     The  capitalist  is  not  a 
.^l>ber  because  he  has  his  cake  ;  and  he  is  not  a  robber  because 
^^  eats  his  cake.     He  is  a  robl>er  only  because  in  eating  one 
*^«:e  he  is  making  somebody  else  supply  its  place  with  another, 
\Ve  will   illustrate  this  by   an  example    which    Mr.   Hynd- 
^^n     himself    offers    us,    and    which    he    tells    us    is    taken 
2^0ta    *  the    regular    operations    of    a    factory/     He    supposes 
tnan  with  a  fortune  of  something  over   10,000/,  to  employ 

bulk    of    it,    that    is   to 

cotton-mill,    containing 

10,000 


*^is    fortune   as    follows  : — ^With    the 
^^y    with    the    10,000/,,    he    buys   a 
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10,000  spindles,  and  with  his  remaining  few  hundreds  he  sets 
the  mill  going.  Such  a  mill,  says  Mr.  Hyndman,  ^prodaoei 
every  week  a  pound  of  yarn  to  the  spindle.  The  waste  of  the 
cotton  amounts  to  6  per  cent.  Therefore  10,600  lbs.  of  cotton 
are  converted  [weekly]  into  10,000  lbs.  of  yam,  and  600  lbs.  of 
waste.'  The  capitalist  accordingly  buys  10,600  lbs.  of  cotton, 
which  cost  him  342/. ;  10/.  he  spends  in  buying  a  week's  cod 
and  sundries ;  and  he  sets  aside  20/.  to  make  good  a  week^i 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  and  6/.  for  a  week's  gronnd- 
rent  of  his  premises.  Thus  the  total  weekly  expense,  exclattve 
of  the  wages  of  the  hands,  is  378/.  The  weekly  wages  of  the 
hands  are  52/.  Accordingly,  the  capitalist  at  the  end  of  hii 
first  week  of  business  will  have  spent,  inclusive  of  the  originil 
outlay,  10,430/.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  mill  will  have  spnn 
10,000  yarns  of  cotton,  and  the  value  of  this  will  be  510/.  Xet 
us  now  consider  what  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  k 
With  regard  to  the  bulk  of  bis  money,  it  is  totally  unchanged. 
The  mill  and  the  machinery,  which  represent  his  10,OOOLf 
are  just  what  they  were  at  starting,  for  he  has  spent  20/.  in 
keeping  them  so.  His  10,000/.  therefore  is  still  his  own,  exactly 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  hidden  it  away  in  a  stocking.  It 
has  neither  been  increased  nor  lessened.  All  that  has  changed 
then  is  the  remaining  430/. ;  for,  having  spent  this  sum  in  the 
ways  above-mentioned,  he  receives  at  the  week's  end,  in  return 
for  it,  510/.  He  receives  not  only  the  whole  of  it  back  again, 
but  80/.  added  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  capitalist,  during  the 
week,  has  lost  nothing ;  and,  so  far  as  work  goes,  he  has  done 
nothing.  Simply  80/.,  which  he  has  not  worked  for,  has  come 
to  him  somehow.  The  question  is,  how  ?  What  is  the  origin 
of  this  additional  80/.  ? 

This  Mr.  Hyndman  undertakes  to  tell  us ;  and  he  leads  ns  np 
to  it  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning.  The  cotton  yaw 
which  is  sold  by  the  capitalist  could  not  possibly  be  sold  by 
him  for  a  less  sum  than  the  total  of  all  the  sums  which  he  bti 
himself  spent  in  its  production.  What  these  sums  are  we  have 
seen  already  :  20/.  in  deterioration  of  machinery ;  lOi  in  coal ; 
6/.  in  ground-rent ;  342/.  in  raw  material,  and  52/.  in  wages; 
making  in  all  430/.  Thus,  of  the  510/.  for  which  the  yarn  ii 
sold,  430/.  simply  replaces  what  the  capitalist  has  spent  on  iti 
production.  Now  if  the  yarn  were  worth  no  more  than  thiij 
and  were  sold  for  no  more  than  this,  then,  says  Mr.  Hyndman» 
the  transaction  would  be  perfectly  fair.  What  had  been  paid 
out  by  the  capitalist  in  securing  the  various  means  of  prodne 
tion,  and  what  was  paid  in  to  him  in  the  money's  worth  of  tb 
produce,  would  in  that  case  be  equal.     The  two  sides  of  th' 
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i*-«?caunt  would  balance.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  here. 

n  the  one  side  is  430/. ;  on  the  other  510/,      That  is  to  say, 

*^ixe  capitalist  has  bought  the  means  of  production  for  80/.  less 

"t^l^an  the  fair  value  of  the  produce.      Now,  says  Mr.  Hyndinan, 

"v^hat    has    happened    becomes  clear.      For  some  one  or  more 

of  the  various  means  of  production   the  capitalist    has    some- 

liow  or  other  paid  80/.  too  little ;  which  means,  translated  into 

&lightljr  different  language,  that   he  has  got  80/.  worth  of  the 

:^eans  of  productions  for  nothing.     The  only  question  is,  which 

of  the  means  of  production  are  these  ?     Which  is  it  that  he  has 

mtolen?     This,  says   Mr.    Hyndman,   is    very  easy   to    answer, 

because  for  all  the  means  of  production,  except  one,  we  can  be 

quite  sure  that  he  had  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing.     The  coal, 

use  of  the  ground,  the  repairs  of  the  machinery,  the  raw  material 

-^— as  to  all  these  things,  says  Mr.  Hyndman,  he  has  not  been 

a^ble  to  help  himself;  *  he  has  bought  them  at  their  actual  value, 

^md  paid  for  them  at  their  actual  price.'     They  are  worth  as 

xnuch  as,  and  no  more  than,  that  price,  just  as  the  yarn  i%  worth 

^he  510/,  for  which  he  sells  it.     Since  then  he  has  paid  80/.  too 

little  in  something,  it  can  only  be  that  he  has  paid  SO/,  too  little 

Sn  wages,  or  for  the  labour  of  the  men  employed  by  him.     Their 

labour  really  should  be  worth  132/.,  whilst  what  he  has  paid  for 

it  has  been  only  52/.     That  is  to  say,  Jlr,  Hyndman  continues, 

of  the  ten  hours  a  day  for  which  these  men  will  have  worked, 

they  have  been  paid  for  four  hours  only,  and  have  worked  six 

Iiours  for  nothing. 

Having  brought  us  to  this  point,  Mr«  Hyndman  sums  up  as 
follows  I — 

*  There  is  a  comparison  at  hand  which  philaothropizing  capitalists 
— and  there  are  many  of  them — will  understand,  if  they  do  not 
appreciate.  Under  the  old  system  of  corvee  a  man  was  obliged  to 
give.  Bay  one  day's  work  in  Uie  week,  or  at  most  two,  to  his  lord 
without  any  payment.  Such  a  man,  though  he  had  the  remainiog 
five  or  six  days  wholly  to  himaelf,  was  thought  httle  better  than 
a  elave.  Nor  was  he.  English  capitalists  would,  of  all  men,  sub- 
scribe largely  to  relieve  human  beings  from  continuing  in  such 
a  ahamefnl  and  degraded  position.  But  here  at  home  we  have  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  are  obliged  to  give  four,  five,  and  six  hours 
a  day  to  the  capitalist  for  nothing,  and  yet  are  thought  free.  A 
factory  hand,  i*ho,  as  in  the  instance  given  above,  provides  six  hours 
a  day  of  extra  labour,  makes  the  capitalist  a  present  of  three  days' 
Work  in  the  week  for  nothing.  He  gives,  in  fact,  three  times  as  much 
labour  for  nothing  in  the  week  to  his  employer,  as  the  serf  who  works 
one  day  in  the  week  under  cG/rtie  is  obhged  to  offer  in  unpaid  labour 
to  his  lord.  But  in  tho  one  case,  under  the  system  of  daily  or 
weekly  wages,  the  neceesaty  Isbcmr  aiid  tho  exln  hihoar  are  Inmped 
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together,  as  so  mncb  paid-for  labour ;  in  the  other  they  are  diTide» 
Thus  the  forced,  extra,  unpaid  labour  for  the  capitalist — ^the  industri 
corvie — escapes  notice,  though  it  is  three  times  greater  than  the  othei 
and  the  capitalist  is  thrice  as  heavy  a  master  as  the  feudal  IcnxL' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  what  the  Socialiib 
mean,  when  they  declare  that  capital,  as  a  thing  distinct  from 
labour,  is  not  an  agent  in  the  production  of  wealth  at  alL 
They  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  such  capital  as  it 
invested  in  inert  matter,  such  as  machinery,  raw  material, 
and  so  forth,  is,  in  Mr.  Hyndman's  words,  *  simply  repro- 
duced without  increase.'  Thus  out  of  the  510t  worth  of  yam 
produced  in  the  cotton-mill,  the  machinexy  *  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  production  of  so  many  pounds'  worth  only,  as  re]ne- 
sents  the  loss  incurred  in  wear  and  tear;  the  coal  and  the 
raw  cotton  are  to  be  credited,  in  a  similar  way,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  pounds'  worth  only,  as  represents  their  own 
replacement ;  and  so  on  with  every  part  of  the  capital,  except 
that  spent  in  wages.  ^  Ordinarily,'  says  Mr.  Hyndman,  <  the 
rate  of  surplus  value  is  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  capital 
employed,  constant  and  variable,  and  is  dubbed  profit  oa 
capital.  But  this  is  wholly  incorrect.  The  rate  of  surplus  value 
produced,  the  proportion  of  labour  turned  to  account  by  the 
capitalist,  should  be  reckoned  only  on  the  amount  of  capital 
advanced  to  pay  the  owner  for  that  labour.'  Thus,  accoi^ing 
to  the  Socialistic  theory,  one  man  might  own  all  the  machineiy 
and  all  the  raw  material  in  England,  and  yet  not  be  a  penny 
the  richer  for  it  himself,  nor  any  one  else  the  poorer.  As  loi^ 
as  his  wealth  remained  in  this  form,  it  would  stand  in  his 
name  ;  that  would  be  all.  He  might  just  as  well  be  the  owner 
of  a  diamond  spade,  which  he  lent  to  a  man  for  nothing,  to  dig 
up  potatoes  with.f 

Here  then  we  are  confronted  with  a  somewhat  startling  result 
The  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  that  we  ordinarily  consider 
capital  is,  in  the  Socialistic  Economy,  not  capital  at  all,  for  it 
does  not  in  itself  serve  *  the  special  purpose  of  increasing  the 
future  store.'  Strictly  speaking,  nothing  is  capital  except  the 
wages  fund  ;  and  hence  we  are  now  able  to  define  it  more 
exactly.  Instead  of  merely  saying  that  capital  is  wealth 'sel 
apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  increasing  the  future  store,'  we 

*  *  The  macliine  .  .  .  ftd Js  no  more  viilue  to  the  commodity  produced  than  th 
wear  and  tear  during  the  process  of  work.' — *  England  for  All,'  p.  73. 

t  Thus,  according  to  this  theory,  if  a  man  invests  port  of  his  profits  in  addin 
to  liis  mills  and  his  macliincry,  he  bencfitd  by  this  only  because  it  enables  him 
find  employment  for  more  unpaid  labour. 

mi 
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t^K)'  say  it  is  wealth  set  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  buying 

^^ur  at  ]ess  than  that  hihours  worth* 

HAnd  DOW  foUows  the  final  question.  How  is  it  that  the 
capitalists  are  able  to  accomplish  this  special  purpose?  It  is 
all  Tery  well  to  say  they  are  robbers ;  but  what  puts  it  into 
their  power  to  rob?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  further 
eiamination  of  the  wages  fund.  Just  as  one  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  capitalists  consists  of  a  monopoly  of  raw  material  and 

fhinery,  so  the  wages  fund   consists  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
y  necessaries  of  existence.     These  are  theirs  to  give  or  to 
ihold ;  the  labourers  are  therefore  completely  at  their  merry, 
ami  can   be  forced  to  labour,  not  for  their  labour's  worthy  but 
^■the  lowest  sum  that  will  keep  them  in  working  order.     That 
^Bto  say,  they  can  be  forced,  as  we  have  seen  before,  to  give  the 
H^italists  the  larger  part  of  their  labour  for  nothing ;  since,  if 
wcjr  do  not,  the  capitalists  can  leave  them  to  die.     And  here 
let  lu  pause  once  more,  to  consider  that  other  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  capitalists,  whicli    we    have  said   is  not  capital. 
IWtically,  the  fact  of  its  being  monopolized  as  it  is,  helps  to 
kwp  the  labourers  in  the  grip  of  the  capitalists  ;  and,  though 
robbing  them  itself,  holds  them  down  while  they  are  being 
d :  but  theoretically,  this  wealth — that  is  to  say,  the  raw 
and  the  machinery — might  just  as  well  be  owned  by  the 
themselves.     According  to  the  Socialistic  theory,  that 
tW  in  no  way  alter  the  situation.     For  a  set  of  men  who  were 
lately  starving  would   be  none   the  less  at  the  mercy  of  a 
with  food,  and   be  obliged  to  take  it  at  whatever  terms 
loffered  them,  from  the  fact  of  their  owning  a  cargo  of  raw 
m  and   a  cotton-mil L     They   cannot    eat    raw  cotton    and 
dies  ;  and,  unless  they  eat  something,  the  raw  cotton  and 
es  are  useless.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  raw  material 
the   machinery   in    a  country  at  any   given  moment  are, 
►rding  to  this  theory,  virtually  a  part  of  the  labourers.     The 
three  elements  together  form,  as  it  were,  one  animal,  in  which 
the  raw  material  is  like  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  silkworm  spins 
Its  web,  and   the  machinery  is  merely  an   enlargement  of  the 
Oigans  by  which  this  spinning  is  effected. 

Such  then  is  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  the  Socialists 
diminate  capital  from  the  causes  of  wealth.  They  reduce  it  itself 
to  a  mere  monopoly  of  the  daily  means  of  subsistence,  which 
entbles  the  monopolists  to  drive  an  unjust  bargain  with  the 
labourers,  tand  they  reduce  its  profits  to  the  products  of  so 
tujiny  hours  and  days  of  forced  or  unpaid -tor  labour.  In 
putting  this  theory  before  the  reader,  we  have  carefully  abstained 
\hn^  far  from  any  comments  on  it  of  our  own.     \\c  have  been 

merely 
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merely  anxious  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  what  the  SocialLk 
themselves  mean.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  if  we  look  . 
only  so  much  of  the  matter  as  they  themselves  look  at,  or  cho(M 
to  show  us,  their  arguments  seem  convincing  to  a  very  singalj 
degree.  They  are  logical,  ingenious,  lucid ;  they  convey  to  o 
a  constant  sense  that  they  are  exposing  some  time-honoorec 
fallacy ;  and,  above  all,  they  result  in  putting  the  sitoatiao 
before  us  in  a  form  that  can  be  grasped  almost  instantly  by  the 
imagination.  We  are,  however,  now  about  to  examine  them; 
and  we  shall  have,  we  conceive,  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
their  apparent  force  is  due,  not  to  their  profundity,  but  to  their 
partiality,  and  that  they  rest,  in  the  last  resort,  on  one  of  the 
most  abject  sophisms  that  ever  imposed  themselves  on  the 
meanest  of  human  intellects. 

We  will  begin,  then,  by  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
certain  point  that  will  probably  have  occurred  to  him  already. 
Since  machinery,  according  to  the  Socialistic  theory,  is  simplj 
reproduced  without  increase ;  since,  in  words  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hyndman,  *  it  adds  no  more  value  to  the 
commodity  produced  than  the  wear  and  tear  during  the  procen 
of  work,'  it  may  seem  doubtful  why,  according  to  this  theory, 
machinery  should  exist  at  all ;  and  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conceive  of  the  Socialists  as  actually  maintaining  that  it  has 
left  production  exactly  where  it  found  it,  and  has  done  nothing 
for  men  except  just  repay  them  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  in 
order.  But  though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  what  they 
maintain  is  something  quite  as  absurd  as  this,  still  it  is  not  thid 
*  Machines,'  says  Mr,  Hyndman,  '  so  vastly  enhance  the  power 
of  human  labour,'  that  *  at  first  sight '  it  would  appear  that  by 
their  aid  '  men  would  be  relieved  from  excessive  drudgery,  and 
yet  wealth  abound  more  than  at  any  previous  period.  . 
And,'  he  adds,  '  there  is  nothing  necessarily  chimerical  in 
these  ideas.'  Thus,  to  return  to  the  figures  he  gives  ns 
from  the  typical  operations  of  a  factory,  the  labour  that  witl 
the  assistance  of  machinery  produced  10,000  lbs.  of  yarn 
in  a  week,  might,  according  to  his  own  admission,  withoui 
that  assistance  barely  produce  a  thousand ;  and  he  woulc 
accordingly  himself  credit  the  machinery  with  nine-tenths  o 
the  whole  weekly  product. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  he  possibly  reconcile  tbi 
with  the  seemingly  incompatible  doctrine,  that  all  wealth  i 
due  to  labour?  He  does  so  in  this  way:  not  by  denyin 
that  the  product  of  labour  is  increased  by  machinery,  but  h 
maintaining  that  the  addition  it  thus  receives  adds  nothir 
to   its   value.       The    10,000  lbs.   of  yarn    that    are   produo 
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ireekly  with  the  assistance  of  raachinery,  sell,  he  says,  for 
"10/.:  but  supposing  the  machinery  to  be  non-existent,  and 
weekly  product  to  be  reduced  to  1000  lbs.  only,  the 
elily  product  in  value  would  still  be  paid  the  same*  A 
kousand  pounds  of  }arn  wouh!  be  worth  510/.  then,  just  as 
TO,000  lbs.  of  yam  are  wortli  510/*  now.  Conversely,  could 
machinery  be  so  improved  that  the  weekly  product  should 
be  not  dimimshed  but  doubled ^  its  value  would  still  remain  at 
510/.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  10,0CK),  just  as  the  10,000  were  worth  no  more  than  1000. 
Thus  if  a  mill,  with  its  present  machinery,  produces  10,000  lbs. 
of  yarn  weekly,  yarn  is  worth  about  a  shilling  a  pound  ;  if 
there  were  no  machinery  at  all,  the  yarn  would  be  worth  about 
lea  shillings  a  pound ;  and  if  the  machinery  had  its  present 
efficacy  doubled,  the  yarn  then  would  be  worth  about  six* 
pence  a  pound.  In  other  words,  machinery  cheapens  com- 
modities so  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  multiplies  them,  that 
itJ  one  efiect  on  the  wealth  which  it  assists  in  producing  is, 
not  to  increase  the  value  of  the  whole,  but  merely  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  separate  parts.  Hence,  argue  the  Socialists,  a 
man  who  owns  machinery,  and  allows  labourers  to  use  it,  though 
lie  adds  to  the  productiveness  of  their  labour,  adds  nothing 
to  its  value,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to  any  share  in  the 
results  of  it.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  Socialists  themselves 
admit  that  their  whole  system  would  fall  at  once  to  the  ground. 
^^m  supposing  that  this  theory  of  value  were  not  true,  and  that 
^■•cbinery  did  what  this  theory  says  it  does  not,  add  value  as 
^Bfell  as  bulk  to  the  gross  results  of  labour,  then  all,  or  at  any  rate 
^Pbst,  of  this  immense  added  value  would  justly  go  to  the  men 
^vhose  machinery  had  been  the  means  of  adding  it.  It  is,  then, 
ttiii  theory  of  value  that  is,  as  Dr.  Schaffle  says,  '  the  great 
Archimedean  pivot  from  which   the   modern   Socialists   would 

Km  the  economic  world  upside  down  v  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  consequently  our  whole  present  enquiry  narrows  and  re- 
ives itself  into  an  examination  of  it. 

Our  first  question  with  regard  to  it  will  naturally  be,  on  what 

grounds  do  the  Socialists  themselves  support  it?     And  any  one 

who  has  realized  its  full  enormity  and  absurdity,  will  perhaps  be 

litlle  surprised  to  hear  that   they  have,  on  their  own   confes- 

«ion,  hardly  examined  into  its  grounds  at  all.     Marx,  who  was 

the  first    to   deduce  from   it    the   Socialistic   theory  of  capital, 

ries  it  as  an  axiom  to  be  accepted,  rather  than  as  a  con- 

»n   to  be  proved;   and   Mr.   Ilyndman,   who  is  simply  an 

exponent  of  the  views  of  Marx,  follows  and  illustrates  the  exact 

ture  of  his  master.     Having  devoted  a  considerable  part 
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of  a  chapter  to  repeating  in  various  ways  that  ^  in  all  exchangi 
able  value,  the  quantity  of  human  labour  is  the  measure/  I 
complacently  goes  on  to  observe  that  *  there  is,  of  cours* 
nothing  new  in  all  this ; '  and  that  *  at  this  time  of  day  it  neec 
no  elaborate  demonstration.'  He  calls  it  ^  a  generally  admittec 
though  a  little  regarded  truth;'  and  if  we  may  judge  from  on 
of  his  foot-notes,  he  seems  to  think  that  Frofessor  Stanle; 
Jevons  is  the  only  person  who  ever  questioned  it.  Although 
however,  he  disdains  to  defend  formally  a  theory  which  iu 
thinks  is  so  little  liable  to  attack,  he  gives,  in  passing,  certain 
hints  of  the  process  by  which  he  and  his  instructors  have  arriFed 
at  it.  He  quotes  two  passages,  to  which  we  shall  recur  pre- 
sently, one  from  Adam  Smith,  and  one  from  Ricardo,  both  of 
which  he  has  entirely  misunderstood,  but  in  which  he  conceives 
it  to  be  stated  ;  and  he  takes  the  following  illustration  to  show 
its  self-evident  character. 

'  Say  that  a  coat  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  ten  yards  of  cloth.  The 
coat  is  useful,  and  satisfies  a  particular  want.  Two  kinds  or  qualities 
of  labour  are  embodied  in  it — that  of  the  tailor  who  made  fiio  coat, 
and  that  of  the  weaver  who  wove  the  cloth.  So  far  as  its  usefolnesB 
is  concerned  also,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  tailor  wears  it 
or  Lis  customer.  The  coat  is  assumed  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as 
ten  yards  of  cloth — worth,  that  is,  twenty  yards  of  cloth.  In  point  of 
value,  coat  and  cloth  as  well  are  two  expressions  of  labour  itsell 
Thus  the  coat  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  cloth,  because  the  doth 
contains  only  half  as  much  human  labour ;  and  it  needs  twice  the 
quantity  of  labour  to  produce  the  coat  complete,  doth  and  all,  as  to 
produce  the  cloth  alone.  Eeduco  the  quantity  of  labour  needed 
to  make  a  coat  by  one-half,  and  two  coats  are  only  worth  what  one 
was  before.  Double  the  quantity  of  labour  needed  to  make  a  coat, 
and  one  coat  is  worth  what  two  were  before.  .  .  .  But,  of  coune,* 
Mr.  Hyndman  adds,  *  if  the  labour  is  more  productive,  more  values  in 
use  are  obtained  in  a  given  time ;  and  if  less  productive,  less ;  only 
the  value  for  exchange  remains  unaltered.* 

The  foregoing  illustration  Mr.  Hyndman  considers  to  be  a 
perfect  type  of  all  productive  processes,  and  the  relation  of 
labour  to  value,  which  it  indicates,  to  be  only  obscured,  not 
altered,  by  the  intricacies  of  the  capitalistic  system.  And  of 
one  thing,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  perfect  type — not  of  all  productive 
processes,  but  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hyndman  and  the 
Socialists  reason  about  all  productive  processes.  We  shall 
therefore  make  use  of  its  assistance,  in  showing  how  ridiculous 
their  reasoning  is. 

Let  us  first  observe,  then,  that,  like  many  things  that  are 
false,  Mr.  Hyndman's  illustration  has  a  certain  grain  of  truth 
in  it.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  an  exceedingly  simple 

community 
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community,  in  which  all  the  coats  were  made  by  one  man,  the 

exchangeable  value  of  a  coat,  within  certain  limits,  would  rise 

and  fall  with  the  hours  that  are  necessary  to  produce  it.     We 

irill  suppose,  for  instance,  four  men  wrecked  on  a  desert  island, 

with  a  large  cargo  of  cloth.    A  cave  supplies  them  with  shelter; 

but  the  climate  renders  coats  a  necessity.     One  of  their  number 

makes  the  coats ;  the  three  others  procure  food.     Each  of  them 

requires  three  coats  in  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  require 

rfJre  coats  in  all ;  and  each  coat  takes  a  month  in  making, 

tlius  to  supply  the  community  with  coats  occupies  the  tailor  for 

hi*  entire  year.     Accordingly,  since  he  can  plainly  do  nothing 

get  food   for  himself,   the  lowest  value   that  his   coats    can 

ossibly  have  is  the  value  represented  by  a  years  supply  of 

wid,  which  must  be  given  him.     This  we  will  suppose  to  be 

Itorth  18/.     The  community  therefore  requires  during  the  year 

W.  worth  of  food  in  all  j  it  takes  each  of  the  three  men  a  year 

I  procure  2ih  worth ;  and  thus  they  are  occupied  the  whole 

tear  in  providing  the  needful  food,  just  as  the  tailor  is  occupied 

providing  the  needful   coats.     The   value,  therefore,   of  the 

Iwdre  coats  is  necessarily  24/. ;  that  is  to  say,  2/.  a  coat,*    This 

ii  not  only  the  lowest  possible  value,  but  the  highest  possible 

jdiic;  for  just  as  the  tailor  could  make  the  coats  for  no  less,  so 

ois  companions  could  offer  for  them  no  more«     Thus  far,  all  is 

Nirfcctly   simple.     Let  us   now   suppose   the  situation  slightly 

iclianged.     A  coat,  we  will  say,  takes  the  tailor  a  fortnight  to 

|1hAke,  not  a  month ;  and  he  can  thus  produce  in  the  year,  not 

Itwelve  coats  only,  but  twenty*four.     \Vbat   will   happen  now  ? 

p  lie  produces  twenty-four  coats,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that   he 

get  no  more  than  24/.  for  them,  for  there  is  no  more  than 

W,  available ;  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  also  that  he  can  sell 

oem  for  no  less.     Each   coat,   therefore,  will   in  this  case  be 

aWcd  in  value.     It  will  be  worth,  not  2/,,  but  1/.     Thus  far 

it,  Hyndman  is  perfectly  right ;  but  we  have  now  come  to  the 

f»iiit  where  his  long  course  of  error  begins.     We  have  just  said 

hat  the  coats  would  be  worth  1/.  apiece,  if  the  tailor  produced 

^enty-four  of  them  in  a  year*     The  question  arises,  would  he 

produce  twenty-four?     This  question,  and  its   attendant  con* 

•^derations,  the  Socialists  utterly  neglect :  and  yet  here  reaJly 

hes  the  key  to  the  whole  problem*     Twelve  coats,  we  have  said, 

i]  that  are  necessary  to  the  community.    The  second  twelve 

_-d  be  mere  luxuries.     Why  should  not  the  tailor  continue  to 

*  ft  will,  of  course,  be  recollected  that  the  three  others  Lave  to  present  the 
vYith  hia  own  tliitjc  coftts,  whkh  tlity  virtually  do  by  fecKUng  him  whilst 
.^  djaldng  them.    Thus  the  income  of  each  of  the  four  is  2il^  18L  being  in 
'^'^  and  61  in  ooats. 

make 
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make  twelve  only,  as  heretofore,  sell  them,  as  heretofore,  at  iL 
apiece,  and  live  six  months  of  the  year  in  idleness  on  the 
labour  of  his  companions  ?  The  Socialists  would  answer,  that 
were  he  to  attempt  to  do  this,  his  companions  would  soon 
remedy  matters  by  making  their  coats  for  themselves.  Why 
should  they  feed  the  tailor  for  a  month,  to  do  what  thqr 
themselves  could  do  in  a  fortnight?  Now,  under  certain 
circumstances  this  reply  might  be  perfectly  valid/;  but  iti 
validity  would  depend  altogether  on  one  condition,  that  all  the 
four  men  were  equally  capable  of  coat-making,  and  that  the 
special  productiveness  of  the  tailor's  labour  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  labour,  not  in  the  talents  of  the  man.  Were  such  not 
the  case — had  the  tailor  alone  the  power  of  making  a  coat  in 
a  fortnight,  whilst  none  of  the  others  could  make  it  in  less  than 
a  month — the  tailor's  coats  would  still  retain  their  old  value  in 
exchange,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  diminution  of  the  labov 
bestowed  upon  them. 

If  this  is  not  sufficiently  clear  already,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  our  community  somewhat  larger.  Instead  of  one 
tailor  clothing  four  people  with  twelve  coats  a  year,  we  will 
suppose  ten  tailors  clothing  forty  with  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
At  first,  each  of  these  tailors  makes  only  twelve  coats  a  year. 
They  are  thus,  all  of  them,  fully  occupied  ;  and  they  receive  for 
their  coats,  as  in  the  former  case,  21.  apiece,  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  is  the  only  price  possible — at  once  the  highest  and 
the  lowest.  By-and-by,  however,  one  of  the  ten  tailors  so  far 
outstrips  the  rest  in  dexterity,  that  instead  of  making  only  twelve 
coats  in  the  year  he  makes  sixty.  But  the  utmost  number  of 
coats  required  in  the  year  by  the  community  being,  as  we  have 
said,  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty,  there  would  now,  if 
all  the  tailors  still  continued  working,  be  produced  annually 
forty-eight  coats  too  many.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this 
on  the  value  of  the  coats  ?  It  is  plain  that,  if  it  affected  the 
value  of  any  of  them,  it  would  affect  those  only  that  were  made 
by  the  exceptional  tailor ;  for,  from  the  terms  of  the  propositioUi 
those  made  by  the  others  are  as  cheap  as  possible  already,  h^ 
us  suppose  then  that  for  a  year  this  exceptional  tailor  sells  six^ 
coats  for  11.  apiece,  the  others  being  unable  to  sell  theirs  for 
less  than  21.  What  will  happen  is  evident.  The  whole  of  the 
cheap  coats  will  be  sold  to  a  certainty,  and  the  other  nine  tailon 
will  have  a  hundred  and  eight  coats  between  them,  of  which 
sixty  indeed  must  be  sold,  but  of  which  not  more  than  sixty  can 
be.  Here  then  are  four  tailors,  whose  work  as  tailors  at  once 
becomes  superfluous,  and  is  obliged  to  cease.  The  supply  of 
coats  again  sinks,  so  as  just  to  meet  the  demand  ;    and  thoie 
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I  hy  the  exceptional  tailor  rise  naturally  in  value  to  'IL  as 
^  Thus  thirty-six  people  now  produce  the  same  f^iven 
inwme  that  was  hefure  produt  ed  by  forty.  Of  these,  thirty-five 
have  still  18/.  a  year  in  food,  and  6/,  in  coats;  whilst  the  thirty- 
siith  has,  lilte  the  others,  6/.  in  coats,  only  instead  of  18/.  in 
food,  he  has  1)0/,  He  has,  therefore,  every  year  12L  worth  of 
(bod  more  than  he  can  consume  himself.  Meanwhile  the 
remaining  four  of  the  forty — the  four  tailors  who  have  been 
ihrowQ  out  of  work — have  been  obliged  to  seek  for  food  and 
clothing  somehow.  Their  sedentary  habits  have  made  it  im 
possible  for  them  to  produce  food  themselves  ;  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants  one  alone  has  more  than  he  needs  for  his  own 
panmal  consumption.  This  man  is  the  rich  tailor  :  he  is  the 
lole  repository  of  the  available  food  on  the  island.  They  have 
been  accordingly  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  him,  and  in 
petam  for  his  supporting  them,  to  put  their  services  at  his 
diqKisah  He  divides  between  them  his  72/.  worth  of  surplus 
(knI;  that  is  to  say,  he  gives  them  18/.  apiece  annually,  and 
tittee  coats ;  and  sets  them  to  work  at  making  carpets,  wall- 
hangings,  and  bed-furniture  for  himself,  the  total  value  of 
which  is,  as  Mr,  Hyndman  would  agree,  the  value  of  the  food 
iml  coats  of  the  four  men  who  have  made  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
9G/.  Thus  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  one  tailor's 
htbours  has  done  precisely  what  Mr,  Hyndman  declared  it 
would  not  do  ;  it  has  increased  the  exchangeable  value  of  his 
products,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  has  increased  their  bulk 
«nii  number.  His  labour  for  the  whole  year  is  worth  not 
only  bis  own  three  coats,  and  18/,  worth  of  food,  but  it  is 
th  his  own  three  coats,  18/,  worth  of  food,  and  96/.  worth 

ets  and  curtains  besides. 

be  reader  may  easily  elaborate  this  illustration  for  himself; 

or  our  present  purpose  it  is  all-suflicient  as  it  stands,  and 

bhould  but  obscure  its  point  by  adding  to  it.     It  proves,  as 

iinds,  with  the  force  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that 

^osed  productiveness  fails  to  enhance  value,  and  that  goods 

age  according  to  the  hours  of  labour  embodied  in  them, 

[  in  a  society  where  the  talents  of  all  the  members  are  equal, 

Tthat  the  moment  a  man  appears  whose  powers  are  above 

average,  the  Socialistic  theory  becomes  from  that  moment 

'  surdity. 


,  would  bo  impossible  for  the  incretiaed  production  of  conts  to  lower  the 
)  o^^  of  coato;  l^eoauae  sixty  of  the  requi^ito  couts^ — those  produced  by  the 
y  tailors,  aro  already  at  their  loweet  price:  nor  could  the  exeeptioTijil 

Fbc  forced  to  **ell  his  coata  nt  less  tJian  tif,,  because  nobotly  ebe  coiihl 

mil  him, 
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But  we  will  not  content  ourselves  with  this  imagitiaxj 
we  will  now  proceed  to  a  real  one.  Our  pnrable  of  the 
island,  Mr.  Hjndman  maj  perhaps  persuade  himself,  is  notbid 
but  a  tissue  of  arhitrarj  assumptions  of  our  own.  We  wif 
thercforcj  turn  to  an  island  as  to  which  he  can  be  under  m 
such  delusion-  We  will  turn  to  England,  and  to  the  historic 
English  industry  ;  we  will  imitate  Mr.  Hyndman  in  takinj 
actual  figures  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  dispute  i| 
the  matter,  the  figures  we  will  take  shall  be  Mr*  HjndinaD^I 
own.     The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  he  gives  ihem:- 

*■  In  these  islands  the  comparison  between  what  was  and  is,  fli 
scareely  he  expressed  in  sober  language.  .  *  *  Taking  the  years  1841 
and  1878,  the  period  of  one  generation  since  last  there  was  an  ftgit* 
tion  in  favour  of  justice  to  the  multitude,  we  ^nd  that  the  total  jm 
annual  value  of  property  and  profits  aesessed  to  income-tax  in  &M 
Britain  and  Ireland— about  half  the  annual  gross  value  or  less-^lM 
in  round  numbers,  275,000,000/,  in  1848,  as  against  578,000,00(m 
1878,  or  an  increase  on  assessment  for  income  alone  of  upwards  d 
110  per  cent,  in  tbo  thirty  years.  Yet  the  total  population  in  184S  wi 
28,000,000,  as  against  nearly  34,000,000  in  1878.  Here  then  m  A 
United  Kingdom  an  incrcaso  of  annual  assessed  income  of  110  p 
cent,  or  of  303,000,000/.,  since  1848  has  been  accompanied  by  i 
increase  in  the  population  of  only  6,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  Itf 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  thirty  years.'  ; 

Mr.  Hyndman  cites  these  figures  to  prove  that  Engliil 
poverty  cannot  be  due  to  over-population.  What  they  m*, 
prove  in  that  way  this  is  not  the  place  to  consider.  We  11 
about  to  use  them  for  a  very  different  purpose.  First,  howevw 
let  us  add  to  them  one  detail  more.  Of  the  above-mcntioDiM 
6,000,000,  by  which  the  population  has  increased,  the  laifd 
part,  as  Mr.  Hyndman  often  remarks,  have  developed  iflti 
a  new  non-labouring  middle-class,  and  the  labouring  clasM 
have  increased  by  barely  2,000,000.  Accordingly,  when  1 
consider  that  in  1848  the  hours  of  labour  were  longer  by  flni 
fifth  than  in  1878,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  number  of  labotd 
hours  contributed  by  the  labourers  was  considerably  smallti 
during  the  latter  year  than  during  the  former.  Now  then  U 
us  turn  to  the  fact  which  Mr.  Hyndman  proclaims  so  loudlj 
that  the  value  of  the  commodities  produced  during  the  Utti 
year  was  greater  by  303,000,000/.  than  that  of  those  produOP 
during  the  former.  Why  was  their  value  greater  by  thi 
enormous  sum  ?  According  to  him,  it  can  be  for  one  reaso 
only,  that  they  embody  a  greater  quantity  of  human  laboa 
This,  however,  it  is  perfectly  plain  they  cannot ;  for,  on  M 
Hynd man's    own   showing,  they  embody  not   more,    but   l0 

Wh 
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Wbat  repljT  will  Mr.  Hjndman  make  to  this?  Perhaps  in 
desp^fmiioa  he  will  seek  to  escape  from  the  difficakj  hj 
(ledajijig  that  his  figures  refer  to  raioe  in  use,  not  to  yaltie  in 
cx<:haiige.  Bat  even  this  verbal  refuge  he  has  already  closed 
agminsi  himself;  lor  he  sajs  of  those  very  commodities,  in  the 
Tery  chapter  we  have  quoted  from,  that  *  the  whole  world  is  laid 
luader  cootribation  ^  to  furnish  these  islands  for  an  equivalent  for 
^Ij  part  of  them.  The  increased  value  that  he  speaks  of  is  value 
in  exchange,  and  it  is  essentiallj  value  in  exchange.  There  is 
no  nQai  for  a  moment's  doubt  about  it*  And  thus  the  crowning 
^ct,  thai  Mr.  Hjmdman  insists  on  as  an  agitator,  is  simplj 
»n  example  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  the  truth,  on  the  denial  of 
•^Uch  be  founds  his  entire  system  as  a  theorist.  These  are  his 
Words  when  be  is  laying  his  theory  down  : — -*  To  the  working 
^as«es  I  say:  All  wealdi  is  produced  by  labonr,  and  goods 
fxchange  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  htimaa  labour  whiic^ 
^  c^mbodied  in  them/  He  asks  the  working  classes  to  look  at 
^^  Wealth  of  this  country  ;  and  the  wealth  of  this  countrj  shows 
ta^cx^  again  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  to  an  extent  ■  which 
*^***  scaircely  be  ejq>ressed  in  sober  language,'  goods  exchange 


U^ 


f  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labonr  which  is  embodied 

them,    J%o  demonstration  of  anything,  we  conceive,  could  be 

^^>*e   complete   and  absolute  than  thS  demonsbatiati  of  the 

^^^Vacy  of  the  great  first  principle  of  Socialism — and  Aat,  from 

^"^^  materials  which  a  Socialist  himself  supplies  ns  with* 

£-       And  now,  having  settled  thos  much,  let  ns  carry  aai  enquiry 

^A^Jther.     Since  all   wealth  is  demonstrably  not  due  to  labour, 

^     ^t  can  go  on  increasiog  and  increasing,  whilst  the  quantity  of 

^^^boor  remains  stationary,  or  even  diminishes^  to  what  is  the  I 

w^^crease,  when  this  happens,  doe  ?     It  is  due  to  two  things :  to 

W^aachinciT*  and  to  the  direction  of  labonr.    As  to  the  put  played 


fcy  machinery,  the  troth  of  this 


evident  the 


^.^^Jfcat  we  recognize  the  (act,  that  increased  productiveness  \ 
..^^^mliie  in  exchange^  and  not  only  value  in  use ;  for  the  enormous 
:^^:»rodnctive  power  it  adds  to  human  labour  is  a  fact  s 
^^^jisisted  on  by  the  Socialists  as  by  anybody  :  and,  oddly  i 
^j^Nf  r.  Hyndnan  himself,  forgetting  Ux  a  moment  his  themy,  aiMl| 
^^^_4spsing  into  oomaioo  sense,  dedaies  thai  what  ^has  gooe  to  the j 
;;^^mm  *  has  been  *ihe  richm  dme  i9  maehimeryj  *     As  to  this 
^^hen,  we  need  have  no  further  argument.     But  what  varies  thie| 
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value  of  labour,  even  more  than  machinery,  is  that  dire 

organization  of   labour,  for  certain   preconceived    purposes, 
which  the  existence  of  machinery  is  itself  due.     This  ijUCStioDi 
indeed,    forms   the   real    heart   of  the    matter,   and   we  nmfl 
consider  it  with  our  utmost  care  and  attention. 

Here  again  a  large  part  of  the  truth  is  admitted  alrendj  l)f 
the  Socialists.  Marx  and  Mr.  Hjndman  agree  fully  with  &I 
other  EconomJstSj  that  labour  becomes  more  productive  froBI 
being  minutely  divided,  as  well  as  from  being  assisted  bj 
machinery.  But  the  singular  point  about  the  SudaUsti^ 
theorists  is,  that  having  said  thus  much,  they  think  they  hav( 
said  all.  Division  of  labour,  they  admit,  increases  production ; 
but  they  never  dream  of  enquiring  what  has  caused  divisioD 
of  labour.  One  would  imagine,  from  the  manner  in  whicl 
Mr.  Hyndman  speaks  about  it,  that  somehow  or  other  it  ha< 
taken  place  spontaneously,  in  accordance  with  some  Datura 
impulse  on  the  part  of  the  labourer :  that  so  many  ihousandl 
had  instinctively  taken  to  bricklaying,  so  many  thousands  t^ 
making  pins' heads,  so  many  thousands  to  painting  china  pUteS] 
and  so  many  thousands  to  stoking  the  fires  of  steam-engine* 
One  would  imagine  that  the  connection  between  various  inJ 
tries,  and  between  the  various  parts  of  the  same  industry, 
as  simple  as  the  connection  between  killing  a  sheep  and  eatlDi 
it.  One  would  imagine  that  a  knowledge  of  the  remoi 
routes  of  commerce,  and  of  the  products  of  the  most  disi 
countries,  formed  part  of  the  ideas  which  the  dullest  peasai 
was  born  with  ;  and  that  the  details  of  the  locomotive,  with  whi 
even  now  but  a  few  thousands  are  familiar,  were  evolved  *liki 
an  exhalation  '  out  of  the  common  consciousness  of  millions.  0 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  neither  Mr.  Hyndman  nor  an?  fl 
his  instructors  seem,  from  their  arguments,  to  have  had  tb 
smallest  glimmering.  They  seem  never  to  have  suspected  th« 
in  the  advance  of  civilization  the  division  of  labour  will  ao 
take  care  of  itself ;  and  that  the  mere  division  of  it  is  in  itid 
nothing,  except  as  improved  and  directed  by  some  guidio 
power  from  without. 

And  yet  a  very  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  such! 
the  case.  Let  us  consider  first  the  necessity  of  the  direction 
and  then  consider  the  quarter  from  whence  the  direction  comeiJ 

It  must  be  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  merely  to  divide  labool 
need  not  of  necessity  increase  wealth  in  any  way.  It  need  oc 
even  produce  it.  A  thousand  men  might  dig  a  trench  ;  as  iM 
as  they  dug  it  another  thousand  might  fill  it  up  again;  an 
a  third  thousand  meanwhile  might  throw  mud  at  the  two  fin 
Here  would  be  division  of  labour ;  but  there  would  cert^ly  I 


^oduction  of  wealth.  Three  gangs  of  navvies  might  begio 
Iraj  at  three  different  places ;  but  the  three  fragments 
never  meet  A  thousand  men  might  be  employed  in 
fiftv  different  groups,  each  group  making  some  separate  part  of 
a  wratch  ;  and  each  separate  part  might  in  itself  be  perfect. 
Bui  unless  these  parts  fitted  each  other,  for  all  their  perfection 
tkj  would   be  of  no   more  value   than    pebbles.     Division  of 

K3ur  increases  the   skill  of  the   individual  lahuurer  ;  but  the 
its  of  this  skill  are  reached  almost  as  soon  as  was  perfection 
brm  in  the  individual  types  of  Caxton  ;  and  it  does  as  little 
in  itself  to  promote  industrial  progress  as  the  beauty  of  Caxton's 
frs  did  to  quicken  the  power  of  printing.     There  is  nothing 
lliow  that  the  present  generation  of  mechanics  can  indivi- 
Jly  do  fmer  work  than  the  mechanics  of  the  last   century. 
I  workmen  of  Boule  were  as  skilful  as  those  of  Gil  low.    One 
Tompion's  assistants,  had  he  been  born  in  this  generation, 
khi  have  become  a  foreman  at  the  Swmdon  engine-works. 
lual  skilly  no  matter  how  great,  is  developed  and  dies  with 
generation   that  possesses   it ;  it   is  not  transmitted  from 
prto  son  ;  it  is  not  progressive.     What  is  progressive  is,  not 
(faculties  of  the  labourers,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  men  by 
am  labour  is  directed.     The  labourers  begin  exactly  where 
fathers    began.     The   directors   of   labour  begin   exactly 
^re  their  fathers  ended. 

l.nd  now   comes   the   question,  who  are   these  directors   of 

^ur?  and   what  are    the    causes,   either    within    or    without 

Bselves,  that  have  raised  them  to  such  a  position  ?     This  is 

stion  that  can  be  answered  only  in  one  way  ;  and  that  is 

fan   appeal    to   history.     To  judge    from   the    language   of 

\  Hyndman,  one  would  think  that  it  was  as  easy  a  thing  to 

invented  the  steamH3ngine  as  to  file  the  head  of  a  nut,  or  to 

tie  the  surface  of  a  slide-valve;  and  that  it  was  as  much  a 

*er  of  indifference   who  was  the  engineer  of  a  railway  as 

I  turned  the  first  sod  with  a  spade.     One  would  think  that 

ave  originated  the  alpaca  manufacture  had  been  an  effort  of 

lame  nature  as  carrying  a  can  of  beer,  and  that  the  workmen 

England  had  drawn  lots  as  to  who  should  do  it.     One  would 

wbk  that  the  laws  of  electricity  had  been  discovered  by  a  mob 

•Trafalgar  Square,  and  been  enunciated  by  acclamation.  But 
it  has  really  been  the  case  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
Ing  that  the  industrial  progress  of  the  modern  world,  and 
tbat  rapid  growth  of  wealth  which  Mr.  Hymlman  justly  says  is 
10  astonishing^  has  been  the  creation,  not  of  the  labour  of  many, 
"  u  of  the  intellect,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
and  that,  despite  numberless  cases  of  cruelty,  of  oppression, 

and 
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and  extortion,  it  is,  broadly  speaking,  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  hands  of  the  very  men,  or  the  heirs  of  the  very  men,  who 
have  created  it  and  are  creating  it.  As  we  have  observed,  this 
is  a  matter  of  history  and  observation,  and  we  refer  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  and  the  entire  school  of  Socialists  to  the  hard  facts  of  the 
case,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any  of  them.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  attempt,  even  in  outline,  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  modem  invention  and  manufacture ;  but  we  will 
take  two  events  which,  from  their  evidently  typical  character, 
will,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  as  good  as  a  thousand.  We 
will  take  the  history  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  history  of 
the  alpaca  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hyndman,  in  several  places,  declaims  against  the  State 
for  having  allowed  private  individuals  to  *  seize  upon  *  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country.  Now  who  does  he  think  made  the 
railways  ?  He  himself  of  course  answers  *  the  navvies  ; '  and  it 
is  on  their  labours,  he  implies,  that  the  private  individuals  have 
seized.  We  will  therefore  ask  him  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  origin  of  the  word  '  navvy.'  He  will  find  in  it,  to  use  the  \ 
phrase  of  Archbishop  Trench,  a  most   instructive  chapter  of    j 

*  fossil  history.'     Navvies  were  originally  the  class  of  workmea    j 
who  were  employed  in  the  making  of  navigable  canals;  and   j 
had  not  their  labours  been  given  some  new  direction,  the  same 
class   of  workmen    would   be   making  navigable  canals  stilL 
What  then  turned  the  makers  of  canals  into  the  makers  of  rail- 
ways, and  worked,  in  doing  so,  a  miracle  like  that  of  changing 
lead  into  gold  ?    The  navvies  themselves  were  not  the  alchemists. 
They  themselves  were  merely  the  individual  molecules.     The 
workers  of  the  change,  the  creators  of  the  new  wealth,  were  a 
set  of  men  whose  numbers,  when   compared  with  the  nation, 
were  infinitesimal ;  and  whose  names,  whose  biographies,  the 
parts  they  played,   the  rewards  they  reaped,  could  be  all  set 
set  down  with  exactitude  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages.     Grant- 
ing,   which    is  not   the    case,  that  mere  labour,   without  any  j| 
direction,  would  suffice  to  make  canals,  all  the  difference  between 
a  canal  and  a  railway,  between  a  barge  and  a  goods-train,  is  the 
creation,  not  of  the  labourers,  but  of  this  narrow  and  numbered  ^ 
minority. 

The  case  of  the  alpaca  manufacture  is  simpler  still.  This 
manufacture  was  the  creation  not  even  of  a  minority.  It  was, 
as  Mr.  Hyndman  knows  perfectly  well,  the  creation  of  one  single 
man.    '  Little  could  Pizarro  have  fancied,'  as  Dr.  Blaikie  writes, 

*  when  he  found  the  natives  of  Peru  clothed  from  the  wool  of  an 
animal,  half  sheep,  half  camel,  and  brought  home  specimens  of 
it  for  the  museums  of  the  Old  World,  that  three  or  four  cen- 
turies 
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^^H'ies  later  the  vigorous  brain  of  a  Yorkshire  spinner  would 

^a.^tei[i  upon  that  material,  gaze  at  it,  tease  it,  think  of  it,  dream 

^^  it,  till  he  compelled  it  to  jield  its  secret ;  and  then,  by  means 

^^  it,  supplied  clothing  for  millions,  and  employment  (that  is  to 

^^yt  the  means  of  subsistence)  for  thousands  of  his  race/ 

These  two  cases  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  little  need 
^^  point  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  them  :  and  before  Mr*  Hynd- 
^^^n  ag^in  assumes  labour  to  be  the  source  of  all  value,  we 
^r»uld  recommend  him  to  visit  the  Patent  Museum  at  South 
^Vensington,  and  meditate  on  the  '  Rocket '  and  *  Puffing  Billy  f 
^Ud,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  to  take  the  train  to  Saltaire,  and  ask 
himself  where  Saltaire  would  have  been  but  for  the  creative 
^^culties  that  were  localized  in  the  brain  of  its  founder. 

We  have  said  that  a  key  to  tlie  errors  of  the  Socialists  may  be 
^ound  in  the  passages  Mr.  Hyndman  quotes  from  Adam  Smith 
^nd     from    Ricardo*       Adam    Smith    undoubtedly    says    that 
^^  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase- money  that  was 
J3aid  for  all  things,*     But  though  Mr,  liyndman  has  quoted  the 
Sentence  that  follows,  he  utterly  fails  to  perceive  its  real  signifi- 
cance.    *  In  that  early  and  rude  state  of  society j'  Adam  Smith 
C^uDtinues,  *  which  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  stock  and 
tihe  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities 
of  labour  necessary  for  acquiring  different  objects  seems  to  be 
^e  only  circumstance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  exchanging 
%hem  for  one  another.'     Here  really  is  the  whole  point  of  the 
argument.     '  In  that  early  and  rude  state  of  society/  labour  un- 
doubtedly is  the  sole  source  of  value ;  but  it  is  the  sole  source  of 
"ralue  in  that  rude  state  of  society  only.    The  Socialists  err  from 
the  singularly  unscientific  procedure  of  taking  a  barbarism  that 
is  essentially  stationary,  as  the  type  of  a  civilization  of  which 
the  very  essence  is  movement.     Mr,  Hynd man's  quotation  from 
Ricardo  shows  this  with  equal   clearness.     *  Labour,'  says  Ri- 
cardo,  *  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all 
things,  except  those  which  cannot  be  increased   by  human  in- 
dustry.'    And  again:  *the  quantity  of  labour  realized  in  com- 
modities regulates  their   exchangeable    value,'     This    is    what 
Ricardo  saj^s.     This  is  what  Mr.  Hyndman  quotes.     But  Ri- 
cardo merely   says  that  labour  is  the  foundation  of  the  value : 
Mr*   Hyndman  argues  that  it  is  also    the  superstructure.      He 
does  not  see  that  the  same  rock  or  gravel  will  support  either  a 
Westminster  Abbey  or  a  Brighton  Pavilion  ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a  pig-stye  and  the  Catliedral  of  St,  Peter*s  con- 
sists in  what  is  built,  nor  in  what  is  built  upon. 

The  same  astonishing  oversight,  the  same  lacuna  in  thought, 
ii  shown  us  with  the  same  clearness  in  another  part  of  his  argu- 
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ment.  We  supposed  just  now  three  thousand  men  engaged 
digging  a  trench,  and  filling  it  up  again ;  and  we  asked  if  the 
labour  would  be  productive  of  wealth.  We  of  course  said,  nc 
and  Mr.  Hyndman  would  saj  no,  too.  But  why  ?  He  admi 
that  ^use  is  an  essential  element  of  exchangeable  value:'  si 
things  which  are  useless,  whatever  labour  they  may  have  coi 
have  no  value  at  all.  But  he  speaks  of  use,  as  though  it  were  a 
absolute  thing,  and  as  though  all  objects  were  divided  into  ti 
classes — those  that  are  useless  to  anybody,  and  those  that  are  usi 
ful  to  all.  He  regards  tLsCy  in  fact,  as  a  single  unchanging  uni 
which,  to  show  us  the  value  of  any  given  product,  need  only  1 
multiplied  by  the  labour-hours  taken  in  producing  it.  Th 
view  is  merely  another  instance  of  how  the  type  of  all  society 
for  him  a  stationary  barbarism.  For,  in  such  a  barbarism,  h 
theory  is  perfectly  true.  When  men  require  nothing  butd 
bare  necessaries  of  existence,  use  is  a  constant  unit ;  and  usebi 
ness  has  all  the  precision  of  a  cypher  in  arithmetic.  Bi 
the  moment  a  step  in  advance  is  made,  this  ceases  to  be  tnu 
with  every  further  step  it  becomes  less  true ;  and,  long  befo 
civilization  has  come  to  maturity,  it  has  become  a  grotesqi 
falsehood.  For  the  process  of  civilization  is  a  double  one. 
consists,  not  only  in  satisfying  wants  that  are  inevitably  felt,  b 
in  building  up  a  fabric  of  new  wants.  It  is  a  creation  of  tl 
ingenuity  and  the  imagination  of  the  few,  acting  upon  the  dcsir 
and  on  the  character  of  the  many.  We  can  see  this  at  this  tci 
day.  Did  any  of  us  want  the  electric  light,  before  some  ft 
experts  had  shown  it  to  us  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  windows  of  ai 
shop  in  London,  except  those  of  the  butchers  and  the  bakei 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  goods  exhibited  for  sale  a  constai 
eflfort  at  creating  some  new  want,  whether  it  be  for  some  ne 
fabric,  or  for  some  new  book,  or  for  some  new  bon-bon. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  further ;  but  space  forbids  us 
Before  quitting  it,  however,  for  the  present,  there  are  certai 
remarks  that  we  desire  to  make  in  conclusion.  False  as' 
have  shown  this  Socialistic  theory  to  be,  there  are  not  a  fe 
points  of  which  we  shall  do  well  to  let  the  Socialists  remind  n 
We  have  shown  that  to  say  that  the  profits  of  capital  are  essei 
tially,  or  even  mainly,  the  products  of  unpaid  labour,  is  not  on 

♦  The  Socialistic  estimate  of  tho  existing  situatiou-— tlic  doctriue  that  t 
yearly  tendency  of  things,  as  they  are,  is  to  make  tlie  rich  richer,  and  the  pf 
l)oorer,  we  must  consider  on  another  occasion.  Whenever  we  do  so,  we  undcrta 
to  show,  by  reference  to  authorities  which  Mr.  Hyndman  himself  refers  im 
that  tho  case  is  tho  precise  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Hyndman  himself  asserts  it  to  1 
and  that,  did  ho  possess  tho  candour  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  arithmetic  of 
ordinary  school-boy,  the  sets  of  statistics  on  whicli  he  avowedly  bases  his  cal* 
lations,  would  have  been  enough  to  show  him  this. 
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fals^9  but  ridiculously  and  demonstrably  false.     But  there  can, 
vf&   fear,  be  little  doubt  that  of  a  portion  of  these  profits  it  has  in 
nx^LTky  cases  been  true.     Of  this  the  Factory  Acts,  carried  in  the 
teetli  of  the  Radical  party,  are,  we  fear,  an  admission  the  truth  of 
^vHich  cannot  be  doubted.    But  these  very  Factory  Acts,  though 
tliey  form  a  sombre  comment  on  the  past,  may  form  for  the 
Constitutional  party  a  model  and  an  encouragement   for  the 
future.     We,  of  all  parties,  should  be  the  first  to  prevent  labour 
from  robbing  capital :   but  we,  of  all  parties,  should  be  the  first 
also  to  prevent  capital  from  robbing  labour.     We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  treat  all  men  as  equal  now  ;  we  do  not  hope  or  promise  to 
make  them  ever  equal  at  any  time ;  but  it  may  be  at  once  our 
effort  and  our  hope,  that  even  the  humblest  and  the  poorest  shall 
be     able  to  lead  a  life  that  shall  be  consistent  alike  with  his 
happiness  and  his  self-respect     The  greatest  danger  that  now 
threatens  progress,  is  the  close  connection,  which  such  men  as 
-Mr.    Hyndman  are  doing  all  they  can  to   establish,   between 
clexxiands  which  are  really  made   by  misery,  and  can  only  be 
^g'Oored  by  cruelty,  and  demands  which  could  only  be  made  by 
m^Lclmen,  and  only  listened  to  by  fools.     It  rests  with  us,  if  it 
'^sts  with  any  party,  to  break   this   hateful   and   unhallowed 
^-^sociation ;  and  to  show  that,  however  far  we  diflfer  from  our 
^!J>Jionents,  we   can   at   least   echo  those   memorable  words  of 
^^ofebett's,  *  There  never  yet  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  nation 
I^^xnnanently  great,  consisting  for  the  gpreater  part  of  wretched 
^*^cl  miserable  families  : ' — to  show  that  it  is  for  others  to  trade 
^*^   misery,  but  that  it  is  for  us  to  do  all,  that  can  be  done  by 
l^^Ws,  to  alleviate  it. 
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Art.  111. — L  Acta  S,  Tercsiw  a  Jesu,  Carmelitarum  striction^""'^^ 
Ob&ervantiiV  parentis*       lllustrata   a   Josepbo    Vandermoer^^^^ 
Societatis  Jesu  Prcsbytero  Tbeologo.     Bruxellis,  1845, 

2*  Obras  dv  Santa  Tarsa  de  Jesiis,     Barcelona,  1844* 

ON  the  western  slope  of  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  midways'" 
between  Medina  del  Campo  and  the  Escorial,  stands  th^^^ 
ancient  town  of  Avila,     From  tlic  windows  of  the  railway  car— 
riage  can  be  seen  the  massive  walls  and  flanking  towers,  raisecfi^S 

in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  first  heat  of  the  Spanish  crusade ^* 

The  fortifications  themselves  tell  the  story  of  their  origin.  Thi  * 
garrison  of  Avila  were  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  the  cathedral  was^=^ 
built  into  the  bastions,  in  tlie  front  line  of  defence,  as  ar  -i 
emblem  of  the  genius  of  the  age.  Time  has  scarcely  touche<^z^il 
the  solid  masonry,  Ruy  Diaz  and  his  contemporaries  hav- 
vanished  into  legend ;  but  these  silent  monuments  of  the  ol« 
Castilian  character  survive  to  remind  us  what  manner  of  me~ 
they  were.  Revolutions  on  revolutions  overflow  the  Spanis 
peninsula,  condemn  the  peasantry  to  poverty,  and  the  soil 
barrenness  j  but  they  have  not  unearthed  in  the  process  a  sing~ 
man  like  those  whose  names  are  part  of  European  histoi^-^^r. 
They  have  produced  military*  adventurers,  and  orators  liHlbscc 
Castelar,  of  *  transcendent  eloquence;'  but  no  Grand  Captain  in, 
no  Alva,  not  even  a  Cortez  or  a  Pizarro.  The  Pr  ogres  Is  ta  1^^.^  ms 
a  Jong  ascent  before  him  if  he  is  to  rise  to  the  old  level. 

The  situation  of  Avila  is  extremely  picturesque,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  grey  granite  sierras,  covered  with  pine  forests,  ^^^znd 
intersected  with    clear    mountain   rivulets.      It    is    now   thiL      ily 

populated,  and,  like  most  towns  in  Spain,  has  fallen  into  dec ^y 

and  neglect  \   but  the  large  solid   mansions,  the  cathedral,  i^r-nbe 

churches,  the  pub  Lie  buildings,  the  many  convents  and  mon -^asr 

teries,  though  mostly  gone  to  waste  and  ruin,  show  that  oncc^^  « ^^ 
was  full  of  busy,  active  life,  of  men  and  women  playing  tl^zznAc^ 
parts  there  in  the  general  drama  of  their  country. 

In  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  there  were  two  pe— ^^^<^^' 
liarities :    first,  that  there  was    no  recognized   capital,   for  ^^ 

provinces  which  formed  the  monarchy  were  still  im perfect "^*^y 
cemented ;  and  secondly,  that  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  senci^^^  ''^^^x 
and  the  hidalgos,  had  their  chief  residences  in  the  towns,  ^  ^" 
not  on  their  estates.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  this  pi*^  ^crac* 
tice  of  theirs  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  were  the  present  ^^^  ^**^ 
occasion  for  it,  but  of  the  fact  itself  there  is  no  doubt  at  alL  ^^ 

feudal  chateaux  and  manor-liouses,  so  nomeroos  in  France  *'*''" 

England,  there  were  few  in  any  part  of  Spain,  and  next  to  u^m^one 
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lo  the  Castiles,     The  landed  aristocracy  congregated  wilhln  the 
wdJsof  the  provincial  cities.     Their  palaces  are  still  to  be  seen 
ifl  grand   and    gaunt    neglect,    nith    their   splendid    staircases, 
their  quadrangles,  their  columned  verandahs,  the  coats  of  arms 
carved  over  the  portals.      In  the  cities  also  were   the  learned 
professions :    the  lawyers,   the  doctors,   the  secular  clergy,  the 
reUgious  orders*     The   Court  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
there  was  no  central  focus  to  draw  away  men  of  superior  rank 
or  superior  talents.     The  communications   were  diliicult ;    the 
roads  were    horse-tracks ;    the    rivers,  save  where    some  enter- 
prising municipality  had  built  a  bridge,  were  crossed  only  by 
fords  and  pontoons.     Thus  each  important  town  was  the  heart 
of  a  separate  locality,  a  complete  epitome  of  Spanish  life,  with 
all  its  varied  circles*     An  aristocracy  was  in  each,  proud  and 
exclusive,     A  religious  world  was  in  each ;  a  world  of  art  and 
literature,  of  commerce  and  adventure.      Every  family  had  some 
member   pushing   his    fortunes    in    the  army   or   in    the    New 
Hemisphere,     The  minds  of  men  were  in  full  activity.     They 
were  enterprising  and  daring.    Their  manners  were  polished,  and 
their  habits  splendid  ;  for  into  Spain  first  had  poured  the  fruits 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  stream  of  gold  was  con- 
tinually growing  with  fresh  conquests.     Perhaps  nowhere  on  the 
earth  was  there  a  finer  average  of  distinguished  and  cultivated 
society  than  in  the  Provincial  Castilian  cities,  as  it  is  described 
in  Cervantes's  novels.     The  Castilians  were  a  nation  of  gentle- 
men, high  bred,  courteous,  chivalrous.     In  arms    they  had  no 
rivals.       In    art   and  literature   Italy  alone  was   in   advance   of 
them,  and   Italy  led  by  no  great  interval ;   while  the  finest  cha- 
racteristics were  to  be  met  with  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

They  w^ere  a  sincere  people  too;  Catholic  in  belief,  and 
earnestly  meaning  what  they  professed.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Moors,  Christianity  had  remained  a  passion  with  them.  Of 
Christianity  itself  they  knew  no  form,  and  could  conceive  of 
none,  save  that  for  which  they  had  fought  against  the  Moslem  ; 
*Qtl  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  the  cause  of  patriotism. 
Therefore,  when  the  Reformation  began  in  Germany,  the 
Spaniard  naturally  regarded  its  adherents  as  the  old  enemy  in 
aoother  dress.  An  Italian  priest  could  mutter  at  the  altar, 
'Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  wilt  remain/  No  such  monster 
could  have  been  found  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  L.eo  X. 
called  Christianity  a  profitable  fable.  To  the  subjects  of  Isabella 
it  was  a  truth,  which  devils  only  could  deny. 

The  Northern  nations  revolted  from  the  Church  in  the  name 
>t  liberty.     The  Spaniards  loved  liberty,  but  it  was  the  liberty 
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of  their  country,  for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  centm 
against  the  Infidel.  As  aristocrats,  they  were  instinctively 
the  side  of  authority.  United  among  themselves,  they  belie 
in  the  union  of  Christendom ;  and  they  threw  themselves  i 
the  struggle  against  heresy  with  the  same  enthusiasm  n 
which  they  contended  with  the  Crescent  in  the  Mediterrane 
They  sent  their  chivalry  to  the  Low  Countries  as  if  to  a  cmsa 
Two  Spaniards,  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier,  crea 
the  spiritual  army  of  the  Jesuits.  Engaged  with  the  ene 
abroad,  the  finer  spirits  among  them  undertook  the  task 
setting  in  order  their  own  house  at  home ;  they,  too,  reqni 
a  Reformation,  if  they  were  to  be  fit  champions  of  a  H 
Cause ;  and  the  instrument  was  a  woman,  with  as  few  nato 
advantages  as  Ignatius  himself,  distinguished  only  in  rej 
senting,  as  he  did,  the  vigorous  instincts  of  the  Span 
character. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been  said,  does  not,  like 
Church  of  England,  drive  her  enthusiasts  into  rebellion, 
preserves  and  wisely  employs  them.  She  may  employ  th 
wisely  while  they  are  alive,  but  when  they  are  dead  she  d» 
them  out  in  paint  and  tinsel,  to  be  worshipped  as  diviniti 
Their  history  becomes  a  legend.  They  are  surrounded  w 
an  envelope  of  lies.  Teresa  of  Avila  has  fared  no  better  i\ 
other  saints  in  the  calendar.  She  has  been  the  favourite  idol 
modem  Spain,  and  she  deserved  more  modest  treatment. 

The  idolatry  may  merit  all  that  Mr.  Ford  has  said  about 
but  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  herself  is  so  wide  of 
original,  that  it  is  not  even  a  caricature.  Ford,  doubtless,  < 
not  like  Catholic  saints,  and  the  absurdities  told  about  th 
amused  him  ;  but  the  materials  lay  before  him  for  a  i 
portrait  of  Teresa,  had  he  cared  to  read  them ;  and  it  is  a  { 
that  he  did  not,  for  no  one  could  have  done  better  justice  to 
subject. 

Teresa  de  Ccpeda  was  bom  at  Avila  on  the  28th  of  Mai 
1515 — a  time,  according  to  her  biographer,  *when  Luthen 
secreting  the  poison  which  he  vomited  out  two  years  later.' . 
She  was  one  of  a  large  family,  eleven  children  in  all,  ei 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  father,  Don  Alfonso,  was  t« 
married.  Teresa's  mother  was  the  second  wife,  Beatrice 
Ahumada,  a  beautiful,  imaginative  woman,  whom  bad  hei 
confined  chiefly  to  a  sofa.  The  Cepedas  were  of  honoun 
descent ;  Don  Alfonso  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  mode 
fortune.  He  spent  his  time,  when  not  engaged  with  wort 
charity,  in  reading  Spanish  literature — chiefly  Church  history 
lives  of  the  saints.     But  his  library,  if  the  same  Inquisitors 
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it,  would  have  been  sifted  as  ruthlessly  as  the  shelves  of 
&nious  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  half  of  it  was  composed 
r books  of  Knight  Errantry- — the  same  volumes  probahly  which 
Ee  niece  and  housekeeper  condemned  to  the  ilames.  These 
were  devoured  as  eagerly  by  the  delicate  Oeatrice  as  the  graver 
pages  by  her  husband,  and  her  example  was  naturally  imitated 
by  ber  children.  They  sate  up  at  nights  in  their  nursery  over 
Rolando  and  Don  Belianis  and  Amadis  of  GauU  Teresa 
composed  odes  to  imaginary  cavaliers,  who  figured  in  adven- 
tures of  which  she  was  herself  the  heroine.  They  had  to 
conceal  their  tastes  from  their  father,  who  would  not  have 
approved  them.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  exceptionally  good. 
He  treated  his  servants  as  if  they  were  his  sons  and  daughters. 
He  was  never  heard  to  swear,  or  to  speak  ill  of  any  one.  He 
was  the  constant  friend  of  the  Avila  poor.  If  too  indulgent,  he 
had  sense  and  information,  and  when  he  discerned  w^hat  was 
going  on,  he  diverted  Teresa's  tastes  in  a  safer  direction.  By 
nature,  she  says,  she  was  the  least  religious  of  ber  family,  but 
her  imagination  was  impressible,  and  she  delighted  in  all  forms 
of  human  heroism.     She  forgot  her  knights,  and  devoted  herself 

I  martyrs ;  and  bore,  being  concrete  and  practical,  she  thought 
t  would  turn  her  new  enthusiasm  to  account.  If  to  be  in 
ivcn  was  to  be  eternally  tiappy,  and  martyrs  w*ent  to  heaven 
ftjght,  without  passing  through  Purgatory,  they  bad  made  a 
guod  bargain  for  themselves*  Why  should  not  she  be  a  martyr 
-a  real  one  ?  When  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  and  her 
brother  Antonio  actually  started  off  to  go  to  the  Moors, 
they  expected  would  kill  them.  They  bad  reached  the 
Jgo  on  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  when  an 
He  met  them  and  brought  them  back.  As  they  could  not  be 
tyrs,  they  thought,  as  next  best,  that  they  would  be  hermits, 
bey  gave  away  their  pocket-money  to  beggars.  They  made 
themselves  cells  in  the  garden.  Teresa's  ambition  greiv.  When 
other  girls  came  to  see  her,  they  played  at  nunneries,  when  she 
was  perhaps  herself  the  abbess.  Amidst  these  fancies  her 
childish  years  passed  away.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  regular  teaching*  Nothing  is  said  about  it ;  and  when 
«he  grew  up  she  had  difficulty  in  reading  her  Latin  Breviary. 

The  Knight  Errantry  books,  however,  had  left  their  traces. 
Her  mother  died  while  she  was  still  very  young,  and  she  was 
much  affected.  But  natural  children  do  not  h^ng  continue 
miserable.  As  she  passed  into  girlhood,  her  glass  told  her 
that  she  w^as  pretty,  and  she  w^is  pleased  to  hear  it.  She  was 
moderately  tall,  well  shaped,  with  a  fine  complexion,  round 
brilliant  black  eyes,  black  hair,  crisp  and  curly,  good  teeth,  and 
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firmlj  chiselled  lips  and  nose*     So  fair  a  figure  deserved  ihsL 
pains  slioiild  be  taken  with  it.     She  was  particular  about  keri 
dress ;  she  liked  perfumes ;  her  small  daintj  hands  w^ere  kept 
scrupulously  white.    Cousins  male  and  female  went  and  came; 
and   there  were  small  flirtations  with  the   boys,  and   with  tie 
girls   not   very  wise  confidences.     One  girl   cousin   there  wai 
especially,  whom  the  mother,  while  she  lived,  would  not  allow  to 
visit  at  the  house,  and  whom  an  elder  sister  would  stiU  hare 
kept  at  a  distance.     But  Teresa  was  wilful,   and    chose   this 
especial  young  lady  as  ber  principal  companion*     There  were 
also  silly  servants,  too  ready  to  encourage  folly,  and  Teresa  says 
that  at  this  time  nothing  but  regard  for  her  honour  kept  ber 
clear  of  serious  scrapes. 

Don  Alfonso  grew  uneasy ;  the  elder  sister  married  and 
went  away  ;  so,  feeling  unequal  himself  to  the  task  of  maoagin^ 
a  difficult  subject,  he  sent  her  to  be  educated  in  an  AugustiniaD 
Convent  in  the  town*  Neither  her  father  nor  she  had  anj 
thoughts  of  her  adopting  a  religious  life*  He  never  wished  it  st 
any  time.  She  did  not  wish  it  then,  and  had  undefined  notions  of 
marrjing  as  her  sister  had  done.  The  convent  to  her  was  merely 
a  school,  where  there  were  many  other  girls  of  her  own  age,  mt 
did  she  wholly  like  it.  She  made  friends  among  the  elder  Duai, 
especially  witli  one,  a  simple  pious  woman,  who  slept  In  the  same 
room  with  her*  But  the  younger  sisters  were  restless*  Tbej 
had  friends  in  the  town,  and  were  occupied  with  other  things 
beside  religious  vows.  Within  the  convent  itself  all  was  not 
as  it  should  have  been*  The  vicar  of  the  Order  had  the  whole 
spiritual  management  both  of  the  nuns  and  of  their  pupils.  No 
one  but  himself  might  hear  their  confessions,  and  the  prioreJi 
could  not  interfere  with  him,  since  by  his  position  he  washer 
superior*  Teresa  does  not  hint  that  there  was  anything  po«i' 
lively  wrong,  but  when  she  came  to  lay  down  rules  in  later 
life  for  such  matters,  she  refers  to  her  recollections  of  what  went 
on  in  language  curiously  frank: — 

*The  confessor  in  a  convent/  ebe  says,  'ought  not  to  be  theTicitf 
or  the  visitor.  He  may  take  a  apeciftl  interest  in  some  sister*  Tbe 
Prioress  will  be  unable  to  prevent  him  from  talking  to  her,  and  i 
thousand  mischiefs  may  follow.  •  .  *  The  sisters  should  Hsto  no 
intorcourBo  with  the  confessor  except  at  the  confessional.  *  *  .  The 
very  existence  of  the  institution  depends  on  preventing  fAes«  Ma^ 
devotees  from  destroying  the  spouses  of  Christ.  The  devil  entei* 
that  way  unperceived*'  * 

*  *■  Yft  noft*  todo  nnestiD  ^r,  en  (|tiitar  la  c  cation  pam  que  jio  ha^ra  e«toRD0gtai 
devotoo  doetraidores  de  loa  esposoB  de  Chrmto«  que  ei  meneerier  pensar  cioDOnM 
lo  poor  que  puedo  suocder,  para  qui  tar  esta  ooasioD,  que  se  entm  da  ientinOpft 
nqui  el  demonio.'— *  Ciirtoa  a©  la  Banta  IMcuIf  e,'  Tol.  vL  p.  2^ 
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The  Ticar  confessor   encourag^ed    Teresa    in    her  views    for 
fliamage,  but  her  fancies   and    her  friendship  were    suddenly 
oitJiken  uff  by  an  attack  of  illness.     She  required  change  of  air ; 
ibe  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  her  sister ;  and  on  her  way  home  she 
spent  a  few  days  with  an  uncle,  a  man  of  secluded  and  saintly 
habits,  who  afterwards  withdrew  into  a  monastery.     The  uncle 
advised  his  niece  to  take  the  same  step  that  he  was   himself 
meditating ;  and  she  discussed  the  question  with  herself  in  the 
same   spirit   with    which   she    had    designed    throwing    herself 
among  the  Moors.     She  reflected  that  convent  discipline  might 
be  painful^  but  it  could  not  he  as  painful  as  Purgatory,  while  if 
she  remained  in  the  world  she  might  come  to  something  worse 
than  Purgatory.     She  read  St.  Jerome's  Epistles  ;  she  then  con- 
sulted her  father,  and  was  distressed  to  meet  with  strong  objec- 
tions,    Don  Alfonso  was  attached  to  his  children,  and  Teresa 
was  his  especial  favourite.     The  utmost  that  she  could  obtain 
was  a  permission  to  do  as  she  pleased  after  his  own  death*     But 
*  a  rocation '  was  hehl  to  dispense  with  duties  to  parents.     She 
made  up  her  own  mind,  and,  like  Luther,  she  decided  to  act  for 
herself,  and  to  take  a  step  which,  when  once  accomplished,  could 
not  be  recalled.    One  morning  she  left  her  home  with  her  brother, 
and  applied  for  admission   at  the  Carmelite  Convent  of   the 
Incarnation.    She  was  then  eighteen.    She  had  been  disappointed 
with  the  Augustinians ;  but  the  Carmelites  had  a  reputation  for 
superior  holiness,  and  she  threw  herself  among  them  with  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  girl,  who  believed  that  she 
was  securing  her  peace  In  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  next^ 
Again  she  was  to  be  undeceived.    The  Order  of  Mount  Carmcl 
had  been    fonnded   by  Albert^  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
second    Crusade.     The  rule  had  been  austere — austere  as  the 
rule  of  the  Carthusians — with  strict  seclusion,  silence,  solitude, 
the  plainest  dress,  the  most  ascetic  diet.     But  by  the  beginning 
of  the   sixteenth    century   time   and   custom    had    relaxed  the 
primitive  severity,  and  Carmelite  convents  had  become  a  part 
o£  general   society ;  the  nuns  within    the   cloisters  living   and 
fing  themselves  in  a  manner  not  very  diflTerent  from  their 
outside,  with  whom  they  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion.    Austerity  was  still  possible,  but  it  was  not  insisted  on, 
,  was  a  sign  of  presumption  and  singularity.     In  the  *  Incar- 
ition'     there   were    a    hundred    antl    ninety    sisters,    and    the 
[iicipline  among  them  was  scarcely  more  than  a  name.     They 
irent  in    and    out    as    they  pleased ;    they  received  visits    and 
Teturned    them ;   they  could    be    absent    from    the   cloister    for 
months  at   a   time.       Catholics    accuse   Protestants    of  having 
libelled  the  monastic  life  of  Europe  as  it  existed  before  the  Re- 
formation. 
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formation.    Luther  himself  has  said  nothing  harsher  of  it  thai 
the  saint   of  Avila.     She  followed  the  stream,  she  said;  she 
abandoned    herself    to    vanity   and    amusement,    and   neither 
custom  nor  the  authority  of  her  superiors   laid  the  slightest 
check   upon   her.     She  had  as  much  liberty  as  she  liked  to 
ask  for,  and  liberty  in  a  convent  meant  free  opportunities  of 
evil.     She  does  not  assert  that  there  was  gross  licentiousness; 
but  she  does  assert  that  to  ^  ill-disposed  women  *  convent  life 
'  was  rather  a  road  to  hell  than  an  aid  to  weakness ; '  and  that 
*  parents  would  do  better  to  marry  their  daughters  honestly  than 
to  place  them  in  relaxed  houses  of  religion':  — 

'  The  girls  themselves/  she  says, '  are  not  so  much  to  blflxne,  fior 
they  do  no  worse  than  they  see  others  do.  They  enter  oonTents  to 
serve  the  Lord  and  escape  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and  they  an 
flung  into  ten  worlds  all  together,  with  youth,  sensuality,  and  the 
devil,  tempting  them  to  evil.  .  .  .  Li  the  same  house  are  two  roads^ 
one  leading  to  virtue  and  piety,  another  leading  atoay  from  virtoe 
and  piety ;  and  the  road  of  religion  is  so  little  travelled,  that  a  sister 
who  wishes  to  follow  it  has  more  to  fear  from  her  companions  thaa 
from  all  the  devils.  She  finds  it  easier  far  to  make  intimacies  with 
the  devil's  instruments  than  to  seek  friendship  with  GkxL.' 

How  dangerous  this  lax  temper  might  have  been  to  herself 
Teresa  tells  us  in  an  instructive  incident.  Her  health  was 
never  strong,  and  the  convent  had  disagpreed  with  her.  She 
was  sick  every  morning,  and  could  touch  no  food  till  noon. 
She  often  fainted,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  heart  disorder. 
Nor  was  she  happy  in  herself.  She  had  tried  to  be  good,  and 
had  only  made  enemies  by  her  efforts.  She  found  herself  re- 
buked for  small  offences  of  which  she  was  wholly  innocent.  She 
lived  much  alone,  and  the  sisters  thought  she  was  discontented. 
Her  father  became  alarmed  for  her,  and  again  sent  her  awaj 
into  the  country,  with  a  single  nun  for  a  companion.  At  the 
place  where  she  went  to  reside  there  was  an  attractive  priest,  a 
man  of  intellect  and  culture.  Teresa  was  fond  of  cultivated  men. 
She  took  the  priest  for  her  confessor,  and  found  him  more  and 
more  agreeable.  He  flattered  her  conscience  by  telling  her  that 
she  could  never  wish  to  do  wrong.  He  said  it  was  his  own 
case  also,  and  they  became  extremely  intimate.  She  was 
informed  after  a  time  that  this  charmingly  innocent  person  had 
been  living  for  some  years  with  a  female  companion,  while  he 
continued  to  say  mass  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  She  was 
at  first  incredulous.  She  made  enquiries,  but  the  scandal  was 
notorious.  Every  one  was  aware  of  it,  but  the  ofiTender  had 
influence,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  interfere  with  him.  Even  so, 
however,  Teresa  would  not  abandon  her  friend,  and  looked  for 

excuse: 
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cicuaes  for  hiin.     The  woman»  she  found,  had  given  him  an 

imulet,  and  while  he  wore  it  he  was  under  a  spelL     He  told 

htt  this  himself,  and  her  interest  was  now  increased  by  pity 

inil  anxiety.     She  admits  that  she  was  unwise,  that  she  ought 

at  once   to  have    ended    the    acquaintance.     She  preferred  to 

endeavour  to  save  a  perishing  soul.     She  was  but  twenty  ;  she 

J  Was  very  beautiful*     She  spoke  to  the  attractive  sinner  of  God  ; 

and  of  course  to  a  lesson  from  such  lips  he  was  delighted  to 

litteo.       She    perceived    the    cause,   but   was  not  discouraged. 

•She  pressed  him  to  give  her  the  amulet,  and  equally  of  course 

lie  consented.      She  threw  it  into  the  river,  and   he  at  once 

broke  off  his  guilty  connection,  and  devoted  himself  to  spiritual 

communion  with    herself.     She    flattered   herself  that    he  was 

►enitent,  though  it  was  equally  clear  to  her  that  he  was  in 

ove  with  herself  J  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  affection 

rith  the  less  reserve,  because  she  says  he  had   confidence   in 

ber  virtue,  and  supposed  that  he  could  do  so  without  danger, 

lie  danger  was  as  great  as  it  usually  is  under  such  circum- 

nces.       They    had    *  opportunities    of    sin,*    she    said,    and 

ugh  she  believed  that  they  would  not  have  fallen  mortally, 

»he  admits  that  they  might  have  gone  fceriously  wrong  if  they 

not  kept  God  before  their  eyes.     The  priest  died  a  year 

T,  and,  as  Teresa  observes  naively,  was  delivered  from  further 

emptation.     She    long    retained    some    tenderness    for    him ; 

wenty  years  later,  when  she  wrote  the  story,  she  expressed  a 

Duviction  that  he  was  saved;    but  the  experience  must  have 

iielped  her  to  the  opinion,  which  she  afterwards  so  strongly 

Qsisted  on,  that  confessors  were  the  most  unsafe  of  friends. 

After  this  adventure,  which  she  relates  with  perfect  simplicity, 

he  returned   to   the  convent.     Her  health  was   not   improved, 

'■  was  still  constantly  sick  ;  she  had  paroxysms  of  pain  ;  her 

rous  system  was  shattered,  and  the  physicians  were  afraid  of 

aadness.     In  this  state  she  remained  for  three  years.     At  the 

of  them  it  occurred  to  her  to  pray  for  help  to  San  Josef. 

'rom   some    cause   she    became   comparatively   better;    and  to 

an  Josef  she  supposed  that  she  owed  her  recovery.     *  God,'  she 

ys,  '  has  allowed   other  saints  to  help  us  on  some  occasions ; 

by  experience  of  this  glorious  saint  is  that  he  helps  us  in  all : 

if  the   Lord   would    teach    us    that,  as    he    was    subject    to 

Josef  on  earth,  and  San  Josef  was  called  his  father  though 

his   guardian,  so  San  Josef,  though  in  heaven^  has  still 

ority  with  him.' 

lie  illness  had  become  less  acute  ;  but,  as  the  pain  of  body 
dW  less,  Teresa  became  conscious  nf  spiritual  maladies  that 
ere  left  uncured,    'She  loved  God  with  half  her  mind,  but  she 
Voh  156.— iVb.  312.  2d  loved 
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loved  the  world  with  the  other.'  Her  prayers  troubled  her,  tb 
says,  for  she  could  not  fix  her  mind  on  them.  Meditation  wi 
yet  more  difficult.  ^She  had  a  slow  intellect  and  a  torpi 
imagination.'  She  required  a  book  to  help  her,  for  the  rig^l 
reflections  and  emotions  would  not  occur  to  herself;  othc 
thoughts  persisted  in  intruding  themselves ;  and  at  lengtl 
being,  as  she  was,  a  veracious  woman,  she  abandoned  prayei 
altogether.  Among  all  her  faults,  she  says  she  was  never 
a  hypocrite,  and  prayer  when  it  was  no  more  than  a  form  d 
words  seemed  an  indecent  mockery. 

Her  confessor,  when  she  explained  her  troubles,  only  thouglit 
her  morbid.  In  the  convent  she  was  regarded  as  exceptionalljr 
good,  and  wide  as  was  the  general  liberty,  with  her  every  rnle 
was  dispensed  with.  She  spent  her  time  in  the  society  of  Avila 
with  more  enjoyment  than  she  was  herself  aware  of,  and  when  s 
pious  old  nun  told  her  that  she  was  causing  scandal,  she  would 
not  understand  it,  and  was  only  angry. 

*  Unless  God  had  brought  me  to  the  truth/  she  says,  *  I  should  most 
assuredly  have  gone  at  last  to  hell.  I  had  many  friends  to  help  me 
to  fall,  while,  as  to  rising  again,  I  was  utterly  alone.  My  confessor 
did  nothing  for  me.  For  twenty  years  I  was  tossed  about  on  ft 
stormy  sea  in  a  wretched  condition,  for  if  I  had  small  content  in  tlie 
world,  in  God  I  had  no  pleasure.  There  wore  months,  once  there 
was  an  entire  year,  when  I  was  careful  not  to  offend  ;  but  of  all  those 
years  eighteen  were  years  of  battle.  At  prayer  time  I  watched  for 
the  clock  to  strike  the  end  of  the  hour.  To  go  to  the  oratory  wis  ft 
vexation  to  me,  and  prayer  itself  a  constant  effort.' 

Such  was  Teresa's  conventual  experience,  as  described  bjr 
herself.  She  began  her  noviciate  in  1534.  The  twenty  yean, 
therefore,  extended  to  1554,  the  year  in  which  Philip  went  to 
England  to  be  married  to  our  Queen  Mary.  She  was  theo 
nearly  forty,  and  her  efforts  so  far  in  the  direction  of  religion 
had  consisted  rather  in  helping  others  (which  she  sajs  she 
was  always  eager  to  do)  than  in  framing  any  steady  resolu- 
tions for  herself.  Her  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  her  first 
attempt  to  think  with  real  seriousness,  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  had  watched  by  him  in  his  last 
illness.  She  saw  his  spirit  take  flight,  and  heard  the  assurance 
of  his  Dominican  confessor  that  it  had  gone  straight  to  heaven. 
She  had  been  deeply  attached  to  him.  She  woke  up  out  of  her 
irresolutions,  and  determined  to  use  the  rest  of  her  life  to  better 
purpose  than  the  beginning. 

She  was  not  a  person  to  do  anything  by  halves.  She  thought  oi 
Mary  Magdalene.     She  read  the  ^  Confessions '  of  St.  Augustine 
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and  saw  an  image  there  of  her  own  state  of  mind.     One  day,  as 

abe  Was  entering  the  oratory,  she  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  an 
image  which  had  been    brought    thither    for   an    approaching 
f^PstivaL     It  was  a  wounded  Christ,  the  statue  coloored  with  the 
painful    realism    which    suited   the   Spanish    taste,    the    blood 
streaming  over  the  face  from  the  thorns,  and  running  from  the 
side  and  the  hands  and  feet.      Protestants  and  Catholics  ex- 
perience an  identical  emotion  when  the  meaning  of  Christianity 
is  brought  home  to  them.     Each  poor  sinner  recognizesj  as  by 
^  flash  of  lightning,  that  these  tortures  were  endured  for  him 
or  her — that  he  or  she  was  actually  present  in  the  Saviour^s 
JUind  when  he  was  suffering  on  the  cross.     The  thought  when 
^t    comes  JS  overpowering,     Teresa   felt  as    if  her   heart  was 
'•'T^nched  in  two.     She  fell  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  figure* 
^ue  did  not  seek  for  sentimental  emotions.     She  surrendered 
^lerself  wholly  and    for   ever   to    the   Being  whose   form    was 
fastened  on   her  soul,  and    from   that  moment   every   worldly 
^*&eliiig  was  gone,  never  to  return.     Her  spiritual  life  had  begun. 
5^ne  explains  the  condition  in  which  she  found  herself  by  an 
^^nage  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  the  environs  of  a 
Spanish  village.     She  apologizes  for  its  simplicity,  but  it  is  as 
^'^e  and  pregnant  as  a  Gospel  parable. 

*  A  man  is  directed  to  make  a  garden  in  a  had  soil  overnm  with 
^oiiT  grasses.  The  lord  of  the  land  roots  out  the  weeds,  bows  seeds, 
^Hd  plants  herbs  and  fruit  trees.  The  gardener  must  then  care  for 
^liem  and  water  them,  that  they  may  thrive  and  blosaomj  and  that 
tlie  Lord**  may  find  pleasure  in  his  garden  and  come  to  visit  it, 
^^Kere  are  four  ways  in  which  the  watering  may  be  done.  Thero 
^  water  which  is  drawn  wearily  by  hand  from  the  welL  There 
**  ^Wftter  drawn  by  the  ox-wheel,  more  abundantly  and  with  lighter 
"**boiir.  There  is  water  brought  in  from  the  river,  which  will 
^^^turate  the  whole  ground ;  and,  last  and  beefej  there  is  rain  from 
*^^aTen-  Four  sorts  of  prayer  correspond  to  these.  The  first  is  a 
"^eary  effort  with  small  returns  ;  the  well  may  run  dry  ;  the  gardener 
^*ioii  must  weep.  The  second  is  internal  prayer  and  meditation  upon 
^od  ;  the  trees  will  then  show  leaves  and  fiower-bnds.  The  third  is 
^OYe  of  God.  The  virtues  then  become  vigorous.  We  converse  T«4th 
^od  face  to  face.  The  flowers  open  and  give  out  fragrance*  The 
^"Citirfcli  kind  cannot  be  described  in  words.  Then  there  is  no  moro 
^il«  and  the  seasons  no  longer  change  ;  fiowers  are  always  blowings 
^xid  ^ruit  ripens  perennially.  The  soul  enjoys  nndonbting  certitude ; 
^lie  faculties  work  without  effort  and  without  consciousness;  the 
"**^»rt  loves  and  does  not  know  that  it  loves;  the  mind  perceives 
^et  does  not  know  that  it  perceives.  If  the  butterfly  pauses  to  sav 
*<^  itself  how  prettily  it  is  flying,  the  shining  wings  fall  off,  an*7 
^X'ops  and  dies.  The  life  of  the  spirit  is  not  our  life,  bu^  ^1 
^3-od  within  us.' 
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This  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  the  same,  ia  fact,  as  wh« 
Bishop  Butler  sajs,  in  less  ornamented  prose,  of  the  fonnation  « 
moral  habits.  We  first  learn  to  do  right  with  effort.  The  hab 
grows  till  it  pervades  the  nature,  and  then  and  there  we  au 
as  we  ought  spontaneously,  with  no  more  consciousness  thai 
animals  have,  which  do  what  they  do  by  instinct. 

But  we  are  now  on  the  edge  of  the  abnormal  features  ol 
Teresa's  history,  and  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  we  must 
explain  briefly  how  we  ourselves  regard  the  aberrations  which 
will  have  to  be  related.  All  physicians,  all  psychologists  of 
reputation,  agree  that  besides  sleeping  and  waking  there  are 
other  conditions — trances,  ecstasies,  catalepsies,  and  such  like— 
into  which  the  body  is  liable  to  fall ;  and,  as  in  sleep  images 
present  themselves,  more  vivid  than  can  be  called  up  by  waking 
memory  or  waking  fancy,  so  in  these  exceptional  states  of  the 
system  peculiar  phenomena  appear,  which  are  none  the  less  real 
because  fools  or  impostors  have  built  chateaux  in  the  air  upon 
them.  The  muscles  sometimes  become  rigid,  the  senses  become 
unnaturally  susceptible.  The  dreaming  power  is  extraordinarilj 
intensified,  and  visions  are  seen  (we  say  '  seen  *  for  want  of 
a  more  scientific  expression)  palpable  as  sense  itself.  Such 
conditions  are  usually  brought  about  by  ordinary  causes. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  created  artificially.  They  are  not  super- 
natural, for  they  have  an  exact  analogy  in  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  sleep.  They  are  considered  supernatural  only 
because  they  are  exceptional,  and  the  objects  perceived  are 
always  supplied  out  of  the  stores  with  which  memory  is  fur- 
nished. Teresa's  health  was  peculiar.  For  twenty  years  she 
had  been  liable  to  violent  nervous  attacks — those,  too,  an  imper- 
fectly understood  form  of  disorder.  She  was  full-blooded, 
constantly  sick,  constantly  subject  to  fainting  fits  and  weakness 
of  the  heart.  Her  intellect  and  moral  sense,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  remarkably  strong.  She  was  not  given  to  idle  imagina- 
tions. She  was  true  and  simple,  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie 
or  act  one.  But  her  mental  constitution  was  peculiar.  Objects 
that  interested  her,  she  says,  never  ran  into  words,  but  fastened 
themselves  as  pictures  upon  her  brain.  Meadows,  trees,  and 
rivers,  effects  of  sky,  all  materials  of  landscape  beauty,  gave  her 
intense  emotions,  but  emotions  which  she  was  unable  to  describe. 
She  was  a  painter,  but  without  the  faculty  of  conveying  her 
impressions  to  canvas.  She  perceived  with  extreme  vividness, 
but  the  perception  ended  in  itself.  If  she  wanted  phrases  she 
had  to  look  for  them  in  books,  and  what  she  found  in  boob 
did  not  satisfy  her  because  it  did  not  correspond  to  her  owi 
experience. 

Thi 


was  ber  general  temperament,  on  wbich  powerful 
^.religious  emotion  was  now  to  work.  The  figure  of  Christ  bad 
Bom  awakened  her.  The  shock  threw  her  into  a  trance*  The 
"  trances  repeated  themselves   whenever  she  w*as  unusually  agi- 

kuted.     Such  a  person  would  inevitably  see  *  visions/  which  she 
irould  be  unable  to  distinguish  from  reality  ;  and  if  she  believed 
fcerseif  subject  to  demoniac  or  angelic  visitations,  she  was  not  on 
iat  account  either  a  fool  or  an  impostor. 
In  the  life  of  every  one  who  has  really  tried  to  make  a  worthy 
use  of  existence,  there  is  always  a  point — a  point  never  after- 
guards forgotten — ^when  the  road  has  ceased  to  be  downhill,  and 
^Pbe  climb   upward    has   commenced.      There  has    been    some 
accident  perhaps;  or  some  one  has  died,  or  one  has  been  dis- 

K^pointed  in  something  on  which  the  heart  had  been  fixed, 
some  earnest  words  have  arrested  attention  ;  at  any  rate, 
me  seed  has  fallen  into  a  soil  prepared  to  receive  it.  This 
is  called  in  religious  language  conversion ;  the  turning  away 
om  sin  and  folly  to  duty  and  righteousness.  Beginnings 
always  hard.  Persons  who  have  hitherto  acted  in  one 
airticular  w'ay,  and  suddenly  change  to  another  way,  arc 
iturally  suspected  of  having  motives,  and  those  motives  not 
best  They  have  lived  so  far  for  themselves.  They  cannot 
credited  at  once  with  having  ceaseil  to  live  for  themselves, 
they  must  still  be  selfish.  They  must  have  some  personal 
pject  in  view. 
Teresa  in  her  convent  liad  resolved  to  be  thenceforward  a 
Dod  woman,  and  to  use  to  better  purpose  the  means  which  the 
Church  offered  to  hen  She  found  at  once  that  she  was  mis- 
ifierstood  and  disliked.  She  wished  to  be  peculiar,  it  w^as 
'wid ;  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  saint  ;  she  w^as  setting  herself 
■  Up  to  be  better  than  other  people.  Her  trances  and  fits  of  un- 
consciousness were  attributed  to  the  most  obvious  cause.  She 
^^Rs  said  to  be  '  possessed  *  by  a  devil.  She  had  been  humbled 
in  her  own  eyes  ;  and  she  herself  thought  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  devil.  She  could  not  tell,  and  her  spiritual  adviser  could 
,     not  tell  any  better.     The  Jesuits  were  then  rising  into  fame. 

Iiancisco  Borgia,  ex-T>uke  oi  Gandia,  had  joined  them,  and 
id  been  made  Provincial  General  for  Spain.  He  came  to 
Tila,  beard  of  Teresa,  and  took  charge  of  her  case.  He  put 
»r  under  a  course  of  discipline.  He  told  her  to  flog  herself 
irith  a  whip  of  nettles,  to  wear  a  haircloth  plaited  with  broken 
wires,  the  points  of  which  would  tear  her  skin.  Had  her  under- 
standing been  less  robust,  he  would  have  driven  her  mnd  ;  as  it 
was,  he  only  intensified  her  nervous  agitation.     He  bade  her 
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meditate  daily  on  the  details  of  Christ's  passion.  One  da^ — - 
while  thus  occupied,  she  became  unconscious ;  her  limbs  stiffened 
and  she  heard  a  voice  say,  'Thou  shalt  no  more  conyerse  wi^ 
men,  but  with  angels/  After  this  the  fits  always  returned  wl^«9 
she  was  at  prayers.  She  saw  no  distinct  form,  but  she  felt  ihat 
Christ  was  close  to  her.  She  told  her  confessor  what  she  had 
experienced.  He  asked  how  she  knew  that  it  was  Christ.  She 
could  not  explain.  A  few  days  after,  she  was  able  to  tell  bim 
that  she  had  actually  seen  Christ.  She  had  seen  him,  she  said 
(without  being  aware  that  she  was  explaining  from  whence  the 
figure  had  been  derived),  exactly  as  he  was  painted  rising  from 
the  sepulchre.  The  story  went  abroad.  The  ill-natured  sisten 
made  spiteful  remarks ;  the  wisest  shook  their  heads.  Teresa 
had  not  been  noted  for  special  holiness  in  the  many  years  that 
she  had  been  among  them.  Others,  much  more  like  saints  than 
she,  had  never  seen  anything  wonderful ;  why  should  God  select 
her  to  visit  with  such  special  favour  ?  They  were  more  dear 
than  ever  that  she  was  possessed.  She  was  preached  at  from 
the  pulpit ;  she  was  prayed  for  in  chapel  as  bewitched.  She 
could  not  tell  how  to  behave :  if  she  was  silent  about  her  visioni) 
it  was  deceit ;  if  she  spoke  of  them,  it  was  vanity.  She  pre- 
served her  balance  in  this  strange  trial  remarkably  well.  Her 
confessor  had  been  warned  against  her,  and  was  as  hard  as  the 
rest.  She  continued  to  tell  him  whatever  she  supposed  herself 
to  see  and  hear,  and  absolutely  submitted  to  his  judgment  He 
confidently  assured  her  it  was  the  devil,  and  directed  her  when 
Christ  appeared  next  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  point 
her  thumb  at  him.  God  would  then  deliver  her.  She  obeyed, 
though  with  infinite  pain.  Christ's  figure,  whoever  made  it, 
ought,  she  thought,  to  be  reverenced ;  and  to  point  her  thumh 
was  to  mock  like  the  Jews.  As  her  trances  recurred  alwajs  at 
her  devotions,  she  was  next  forbidden  to  pray.  Under  these 
trials  Christ  himself  interposed  to  comfort  her.  He  told  her  that 
she  was  right  in  obeying  her  confessor,  though  the  confessor  was 
mistaken.  The  inhibition  to  pray,  he  said,  was  tyranny,  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  long  maintained.  The  apparitions  grew 
more  frequent  and  more  vivid.  One  day  the  cross  attached  to 
her  rosary  was  snatched  out  of  her  hands,  and  when  it  was 
given  back  to  her  it  was  made  of  jewels  more  brilliant  than 
diamonds.  A  voice  said  that  she  would  always  see  it  so,  though 
to  others  it  would  seem  as  before.  She  had  often  an  acute  pain 
in  her  side  ;  she  fancied  once  that  an  angel  came  to  her  with  a 
lance  tipped  with  fire,  which  he  struck  into  her  heart.  In  after 
years,  when  she  became  legendary,  it  was  gravely  declared  that 
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^"^  heart  had  been  examined,  and  had  been  found  actually 
pierced,  A  large  drawing  of  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the 
biography  provided  for  the  use  of  pious  Catholics. 

This  condition  continued  for  several  years,  and  became  the 
tallt  of  Avila.     Some  held  to  the  possession  theory  ;  others  said 
It    was  imposture ;    others,  especially  as   there  was   no  further 
harm  in  poor  Teresa,  began  to  fancy  that  perhaps  the  visions 
were  real.     She   herself  knew    not    what   to   think.     Excellent 
people  were  satisfied  that  thej  were  a  deception,  and  the  ex- 
cellent people^  she  thought^  might  very  likely  be  right,  for  the 
apparitions  were  not  all  of  a  consoling  kind.    She  had  seen  Christ 
arid  the  angels,  but  also  she  had  seen  the  devil.     *  Once,'  she 
^ys^  'the  devil  appeared  to  me  io  the  oratory  ;  he  spoke  to  me ; 
ais  face  was  awful,  and  his  body  was  of  fiame  without  smoke, 
^^  said  that  I  had  escaped  him  for  the  present,  but  he  would 
flave  me  yet,     I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  he  went^  but  re- 
**»i^»ed  5  I  thre%v  holy  water  at  him,  and  tlien  he  vanished.'     At 
^tmother  time  she  was  taken  into  hell ;  the  entrance  was  by  a 
gloomy  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  w^is  a  pool  of  putrid  water 
**1a  ve  with  writhing  snakes.    She  fancied  that  she  was  tlirost  into 
*   ixole  in  a  wall  where  she  could  neither  sit  nor  lie,  and  in  that 
P*^sition  was  tortured  with  cramps.    Other  horrors  she  witnessed, 
Dli  %  did  j^Qi  herself  experience :  she  was  sliown  only  wliat  would 
*^^^^'e  been  her  own  condition  if  she  had  not  been  rescued. 

One  act  she  records,  exceedingly  characteristic.  Avila  was 
J^^^t  wholly  unbelieving.  AlHicted  persons  sometimes  came  to 
.  ^T  for  advice.  Among  the  rest  a  priest  came,  who  was  living 
J*-*-  mortal  sin,  miserable,  yet  unable  to  confess  in  the  proprr 
|5^:**m,  and  so  made  fast  in  the  bonds  of  Satan,  Teresa  prayed 
**^*  him  ;  and  then  he  managed  to  confess,  and  for  a  time  did 
^^t  sin  any  more;  but  he  told  Teresa  that  the  devil  tortured 
^im  dreadfully,  and  he  could  not  hear  it.  She  then  prayed  that 
*^e  tortures  might  be  laid  on  her,  and  that  the  priest  might  be 
^^iared.  For  a  month  after,  the  devil  was  allowed  to  work  his 
^^ill  upon  her.  He  would  sit  upon  her  breviary  when  she  was 
^'^ading,  and  her  cell  w^ould  fill  with  legions  of  imps. 

An  understanding  of  less  than  unusual  strength  would  have 
O Token  down  under  so  severe  a  trial.  Teresa  knew  nothing  of 
^te  natural  capacities  of  a  disordered  animal  system.  She  had 
tfceen  taught  theologically  that  angels  and  devils  were  every- 
where busy,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should  regard  herself 
^s  under  a  preternatural  dispensation  of  some  kind  ;  but,  as  long 
^s  she  was  uncertain  of  what  kind,  she  kept  h^-  *  "*  leot 
V^ndisturbed,  and  she  thought  and  rea»'^ 
Subjects  of  the  day  like  a  superior  perar 
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Society  at  Avila,  as  throughout  Spain,  was  being  stonnily 
agitated  at  the  advance  of  the  Reformation.  From  Gennaoj  it 
was  passing  to  the  Low  Countries  and  into  France.  Englaod, 
after  a  short-lived  recovery,  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  dieadlbl 
stories  were  told  of  religious  houses  suppressed,  and  monb 
and  nuns  breaking  their  vows  and  defying  heaven  by  many- 
ing.  Antichrist  was  triumphing,  and  millions  of  souls  were 
rushing  headlong  into  the  pit.  Other  millions  too  of  ignorant 
Indians,  missionaries  told  her,  were  perishing  also  for  want  of 
vigour  in  the  Church  to  save  them.  Teresa,  since  she  had  seen 
hell,  had  a  very  real  horror  of  it.  Torment  without  end  1  Whit 
heart  could  bear  the  thought  of  it  ?  To  rescue  any  single  soul 
from  so  terrible  a  fate,  she  felt  ready  herself  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths ;  but  what  could  one  poor  woman  do  at  such  a  time^ 
a  single  unit  in  a  Spanish  country  town?  Something  was 
wrong  when  such  catastrophes  could  happen.  What  the  wrong 
was,  she  thought  she  saw  within  the  limits  of  her  o?m  expe- 
rience. The  religious  orders  were  the  Church's  reg^ar  soldiers. 
Their  manual  was  their  rule;  their  weapons  were  penance^ 
pra}  er,  and  self-denial ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  diligent  in  the 
use  of  them,  God's  favour  was  secured,  and  evil  could  not 
prevail.  But  the  rules  bad  been  neglected,  penance  laughed  at, 
and  prayer  become  half-hearted.  Cloister  discipline  had  been 
accommodated  to  the  manners  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

'  H6c  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  floxit.' 

Here  was  the  secret  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Church,  in  the 
opinion  of  Teresa,  and  it  was  at  least  part  of  the  truth  ;  for  the 
cynical  profligacy  of  the  religious  houses  had  provoked  Germany 
and  England  more  than  any  other  cause.  Teresa  herself  bad 
learnt  how  little  convent  life  in  Spain  could  assist  a  soul  in 
search  of  perfection.  At  the  Incarnation  she  could  not  keep 
her  vows  if  she  wished  to  keep  them  ;  for  the  cloister  gates 
were  open,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  for  seclusion  could  not 
ensure  it.  Friends  who  wanted  a  nun  to  visit  them  had  onlj 
to  apply  to  the  provincial,  and  the  provincial  would  give  a 
dispensation,  not  as  a  permission,  but  as  a  mandate  which  was 
not  to  be  disobeyed. 

Puzzled  with  what  she  found,  Teresa  had  studied  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Carmelite  Order  before  it  was  relaxed  by  Eugenius  IV. 
If  a  house  could  be  founded  where  that  rule  could  be  again  kept, 
she  considered,  how  much  easier  her  own  burden  would  be; 
how  much  better  God  would  be  served  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
Church  would  regain  her  strength.     No  improvement  could  be 
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looked    for   in    the  Convent   of  the   Incarnation    itself.     Two 

hundred  women,  accustomoc!   to  indulg^ence  which  a  Pope  had 

innctifined,    were    not    likely    to    be   induced  to    part  with    it; 

She  ulked  of  her  scheme  with  her  friends  in  the  town.     The 

difficulties  seemed  enormous;  she  had  no  money  to  begin  with, 

and  her  friends  had  little.     If  this  obstacle  could  be  overcome, 

xhe  government  of  the  Order  was  despotic  ;  she  could  do  nothing 

withaut  the  consent  of  the  provincial,  and  for  such  a  consent 

she  knew  that  it  would  be  idle  to  ask.     She  was  thinking  the 

^mtter  over  one  dav  after  communion,  when  she  fell  into  her 

^■^    trance.     *  The  Lord  ^  appeared   and  told    her   that   her 

^Bgn  was  to  be  carried  out.     A  house  was  to  be  founded,  and 

^B  to  be  dedicated  to   her  old  patron   San  Josef.     It  would 

^Some  a  star  which  would  shine  over  the  earth.     She  was  to 

tell  her   confessor  what   he   had  said,    and  to  require  him  to 

make  no  opposition. 

^JThe  apparition  was  a  natural  creation  of  her  own  previous 

^Bltngs,  but  it  fell  in  so  completely  with  her  wishes  that  she 

^Blld  not  and  could  not  doubt.     It  appeared  again  and  again. 

Pft  wrote  an  account  of  it  by  her  confessor's  orders,  and  it  was 

'W>milted  to  the  provincial  and  the  bishop.     If  they  hesitated,  it 

W3f  but  for  a  moment;  they  naturally  consulted  Tcresa*s  prioress, 

and  at  once  the  tempest  was  let  loose.     *  This  then,'  exclaimed 

tie  incensed   mother  and   the  rest  of  the  sisterhood,  *  this  is 

the  meaning  of  the  visions  we  have  heard  so  much  of.     Sister 

Teresa  thinks  herself  too  good  for  us.     We  are  not  holy  enough 

fnr  her.     Pretty  presumption !     Let    her  keep  the    role  as  it 

stands  before  she  talks  of  mending  it/     From  the  convent  the 

fiibance  passed  to  the  town.  The  Spaniards  had  no  love  for 
Ities ;  they  believed  in  use,  and  wont,  and  the  quiet  main- 
ace  of  established  things.  They  looked  on  ecstasies  and 
res  as  signs  rather  of  insanity  tlian  sanctity ;  they  thought 
people  should  do  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which 
bad  been  called,  and  duty  was  hard  enough  without  arti- 
ficial additions.  Teresa*s  relations  told  the  provincial  she  was 
Out  of  her  mind.  Some  thought  a  prison  would  be  the  best 
place  for  her;  others  hinted  at  the  Inquisition  and  a  possible 
trial  for  witchcraft.  Her  confessor  called  her  scheme  a  woman's 
lionsense,  and  insisted  that  she  should  think  no  more  of  it. 

'The  Lord '  said  that  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  all  this 
jotcry  ;  good  things  were  always  opposed  when  first  suggested  ; 
^■must  wait  quietly,  and  all  would  go  well.  Though  Avila 
HKied  unanimous  in  its  condemnation,  there  were  two  priests 
there  of  some  consequence — one  a  Dominican,  the  other  a 
Franciscan — who  were  more  on  a  level  with  the  times.     They 
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saw  that  something  might  be  made  of  Teresa,  and  they  wrote  to 
their  friends  in  Rome  about  her.     Her  Jesuit  confessor  held  to 
his  own  opinion,  but  a  new  rector  came  to  the  college  at  Avila, 
with  whom  thej  also  communicated.     The  rector,  after  a  con- 
versation with  her,  removed  the  confessor  and  appointed  another. 
The  provincial  remained  obstinate,  but  the  bishop,  Alvarez  de 
Mendoza,  was  privately  encouraging.     Teresa  was  made  to  feel 
that  she  was  not  deserted,  and,  with  a  new  spiritual  director  to 
comfort  her,  she  took  up  her  project  again. 

She  was  in  a  difficulty,  for  she  was  bound  by  her  vows  to 
obey  the  provincial ;  he  had  already  refused  his  permission,  and 
she  dared  not  apply  to  him  again.     But  she  probably  knew  that 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Pope,  and,  pending  the  results 
of  this,  she  thought  that  she  might  begin  her  preparations.    She 
had  to  be  secret — almost  deceitful ;  and  might  have  doubted  if 
she  was  keeping  within  even  the  letter  of  her  duty  if  her  visions    ^ 
had  been  less  inspiriting.     A  widow  friend  in  the  town  bought    t- 
a  house  as  if  for  her  own  private  occupation.     Alterations  were    t. 
wanted  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  small  convent,  and  Teresa  had    »- 
no  money  to  pay  for  them ;  but  San  Josef  told  her  to  engage    '^ 
workmen,  and  that  the  money  should  be  found ;  and  in  fact  at 
that  moment  a  remittance  came  unexpectedly  from  a  brother  in      > 
Lima.    She  was  afraid  of  the  Carmelite  authorities.     The  house,     -y- 
Christ  told  her,  should  be  under  the  bishop,  and  not  under  the      ^ 
Order ;  she  was  herself  to  be  the  superior,  and  she  saw  herself 
robed  for  office  by  San  Josef  and  the  Virgin  in  person. 

Careful  as  she  was,  she  still  feared  that  the  provincial  would      '• 
hear  what  she  was  doing,  and  would  send  her  an  inhibition,  to      ^ 
which,  if  it  came,   she  had  resolved  to  submit.      It  became 
expedient  for  her  to  leave  Avila  till  the  answer  from  Rome 
could  arrive.    At  that  moment,  most  conveniently.  Dona  Alo^sia 
de  la  Cerda,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  wrote  to  the      j7 
provincial  to  say  that  she  wished  Teresa  to  pay  her  a  visit  at     ^ 
her  house  at  Toledo.     Dona  Aloysia  was  a  great  lady,  whose    ;^ 
requests  were  commands.     The  order  came  to  her  to  go;  she    ;v 
was  informed  by  the  usual  channel  that  the  invitation  had  been    ^ 
divinely  arranged.     She  was  absent  for  six  months,  and  became    ^ 
acquainted   with  the  nature   and  habits  of  Spanish  grandees.    •^'. 
Dona  Aloysia  treated  her  with  high  distinction ;  she  met  other     ^, 
great   people,    and    was   impressed    with    their    breeding  and 
manners.     But  the  splendour  was  disagreeable.     She  ohsened 
shrewdly,  that  between  persons  of  rank  and  their  attendants 
there  was  a  distance  which  forbad  familiarity  ;  if  one  servant 
was  treated  with  confidence,  the  others  were  jealous.     She  was    .  - 
herself  an  object  of  ill-will  through  Dona  Aloysia's  friendship; 
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»nd  she  concluded  that  it  was  a  popular  error  to  speak  of  *  Lords 
and  Ladies,'  who  were  slaves  in  a  thousand  ways.  Her  chief 
comfort  at  Toledo  was  the  Jesuit  College,  where  she  studied  at 
leisure  the  details  of  monastic  rule.  Her  visit  was  unexpectedly 
ended  by  a  letter  from  her  provincial.  The  feeling  io  the 
Incarnation  convent  had  suddenly  changed  ;  a  party  had  formed 
in  ber  favour,  who  wished  to  choose  her  as  prioress.  The  pro- 
vincial, who  disliked  her  as  much  as  ever,  desired  Dona 
Alojsia  privately  to  prevent  her  from  going  home  ;  but  '  a 
viiion'  told  her  that  she  had  prayed  for  a  cross,  and  a  cross  she 
should  have.  She  concluded  that  it  was  to  be  the  threatened 
promotion,  and  after  a  stormy  scene  with  her  hostess  she  went 
her  way. 

She  was  mistaken  about  the  cross.     On  reaching  Avila,  she 
found  that  she  had  not  been  elected,  but  that  the  bull  had  ar- 
rifed  privately  from  Rome  for  her  new  convent.     The  Pope  had 
placed  it  under  the  bishop,  as  '  the  Lord '  had  foretold,  and  the 
Ijishop  had  undertaken  the  charge.     The  secret  had  been  pro- 
foundly kept ;  the  house  was  ready,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  take  possession  of  it.     It  was  to  be  a  house  of  *  Descalzos ' 
(Barefoots),  the  name  by  which  the  reformed  Order  was  in  future 
to  be  known,  in  opposition  to  the  Relaxed,  the  Calzados.     The 
Ulsters  were    not    to   be    literally    '  shoeless  j*    'a   barefoot,'  as 
Teresa  said,  *  makes  a  bad   beast  of  burden.'     They  were  to 
^ear  sandals  of  rope,  and,  for  the  rest,  they  were  to  be  confined 
^^  the  cloister  strictly,  to  cat  no  meat,  to  sleep  on  straw,  to  fast  on 
^^uced  allowance  from  September  till  Easter  j  they  were  to  do 
^^edlework  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  they  were  to  live  on 
^Inis  without  regular  endowment.     Teresa  had  been  careful  for 
their  health ;  the  hardships  would  not  be  greater  than    those 
"^^rne  without  complaint  by  ordinary  Spanish  peasants*     The 
^t^^ss  was  to  be  of  thick  undyed  woollen  cloth,  with  no  ornament 
*^tit  cleanliness.     Dirt,  which  most  saints  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
^^liness,  Teresa  always  hated.     The  number  of  sisters  was  to 
■^  thirteen  ;  more,  she  thought,  could  not   live   together  con- 
sistently with  discipline. 

Notwithstanding  the  Pope's  bull,  difficulty  was  anticipated. 
^^  the  purpose  were  known,  the  Carmelites  would  find  means  of 
I^^'eventing  the  dreaded  innovation  ;  an  accomplished  fact,  how- 
ever, would  probably  be  allowed  to  stand.  Teresa  selected  four 
Poor  women  as  the  first  to  take  the  habit,  and  quietly  intro- 
duced them  into  the  house.  She  had  gone  out  on  leave  from 
**eT  own  cloister,  as  if  to   attend  a  sick  1  was  thus 

^iiobserved.     On  the  24th  of  /  s  exactly 

*^^fore  the  massacre  of  St,  J  \   was 

rht 
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brought  into  the  tiny  chapel  of  San  Josefs,  a  bell  was  hunf, 
mass  was  said,  and  the  new  Order  had  begun  to  exist. 

Teresa  was  still  bound  by  her  vows  to  her  convent :  when 
the  ceremony  was  over,  she  returned  to  the  Incarnation,  half 
frightened  at  what  she  had  done.     She  had  stirred  a  homet^i  j 
nest,  as  she  was  immediately  to  find.     The  devil  attacked  her 
first ;  he  told  her  that  she  had  broken  obedience,  she  had  acted 
without  the  provincial's  leave,  and  had  not  asked  for  it  because 
she  knew  it  would  be  refused ;  her  nuns  would  starve ;  she 
herself  would  soon  tire  of  a  wretched  life  in  such  a  wretched  ' 
place,  and  would  pine  for  her  lost  comforts.     She  lay  down  to 
rest,  but  was  soon  roused  by  a  storm.     The  townspeople  were 
the  first  to  discover  what  had  happened.     It  was  easy  to  foresee 
the  anger  of  the  Carmelites  ;  why  the  townspeople  should  hare 
been   angry  is   less   obvious.     Perhaps   they   objected  to  the  j 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  professed  beggars  among  them; 
perhaps  they  were  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  other  religious  Ordeiii 
A  riot  broke  out ;  the  prioress  sent  for  Teresa ;  the  provindsl 
arrived,  hot  and  indignant.     She  was   rebuked,  admonished, 
informed  that  she  had   given  scandal,  and  required  to  make 
instant  submission  before  the  assembled  convent.     The  Alcalde 
meanwhile  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens ;  the  provin-  , 
cials  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Augustinians,  attended,  j 
A  resolution  was  first  passed  for  the  instant  dissolution  of  the 
new    house   and  the  removal    of    the    sacrament ;    on   second  j 
thoughts,    it   was   decided   to  refer  the  matter,   being  of  such  \ 
high  importance,  to  the  Council  of  State  at  Madrid.     Terea  : 
had  but  one  friend  to  go  to.    '  My  Lord,'  she  said,  on  her  knees^  ; 
^  this  house  is  not  mine,  it  is  yours ;  all  that  I  could  do  is  done. 
You  must  see  to  it.'     She  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 

The  bishop  prevented  immediate  violence,  and  Avila  waited 
for  the  action  of  the  Council.  The  Council  was  in  no  hurry  with 
an  answer.     Certain  persons  wrote  to  Philip :  Philip  referred  ; 
to  the  Pope,  and  there  were  six  months  of  suspense,  the  foor 
poor  sisters  living  as  they  could,  and  Teresa  remaining  in  dii* 
grace.     The  town  authorities  cooled  ;  they  said  the  house  might 
stand  if  any  one  would  endow  it.    Afterwards,  finding  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  supported  from  Madrid,  they  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  endowment.     On  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  boll 
from  Pius  V.  all  remains  of  opposition  vanished,  except  among 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Carmelites  found  it  prudent  to  suppress 
their  objections.     Public  opinion  veered  round  ;  the  foundation 
was  declared  to  be  a  work  of  God,  and  Teresa  to  be  his  special 
servant,  instead  of  a  restless  visionary.     The  provincial  gate 
her  leave  to  remove  and  take  charge  of  her  flock.     The  luggage 

which 
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fp^eh  she  took  with  her  from  the  Incarnation  was  a  strnw 
Hattress,  a  patched  woollen  gown,  a  whip,  and  a  haircloth  ; 
hat  was  all. 

Thus  furnished,  she  entered  on  the  five  happiest  jears  of  her 
ife.  Other  sisters  joined,  bringing  small  dowries  with  them, 
od  the  numher  of  thirteen  was  soon  filled  up.  Her  girls,  she 
lj%  were  angels,  perfect  especially  in  the  %'irtue  of  obedience, 
lie  woald  try  them  by  orders  contradictory  or  absurd  ;  they 
id  their  best  without  a  question.  One  sister  was  told  to  plant 
rotten  cucumber  in  the  garden ;  she  merely  asked  if  it  was  to 
&  planted  upright  or  lengthways. 

The  visions  were  without  intermission.  She  was  taken  up 
I  hearen  and  saw  her  father  and  mother  there.  The  Virgin 
ire  her  a  cope,  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  her  own,  which  would 
rolect  her  from  mortal  sin.  Once  at  *  hours '  she  had  a  very 
irious  experience.  She  fancied  that  she  was  a  mirror  without 
Bme^  without  dimensions,  with  Christ  shining  in  the  centre  of 
,  and  the  mirror  itself,  she  knew  not  how,  was  in  Christ.  He 
►H  her  that  when  a  soul  was  in  mortal  sin  the  glass  was 
loaded,  and  though  he  was  present,  it  could  not  reflect  him, 
ITith  heretics  the  glass  was  broken,  and  could  never  be  repaired. 

Heretics  and  the  growth  of  them  still  occupied  her,  and  the 
jore  keenly  as  the  civil  war  grew  more  envenoraed  in  France* 
["hey  were  too  strong,  she  thought,  to  be  overcome  by  princes 
od  soldiers.  In  such  a  contest  the  spiritual  arm  only  could 
revaiL  In  a  trance  she  saw  seven  Carmelite  monks,  of  the 
ristine  type,  reformed  like  her  own  sisterhood,  with  swords  in 
!ieir  hands  on  a  battle-field.  Their  faces  were  flushed  with 
ghting.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  the  slain,  and  they  were 
niting  still,  and  the  ilying  enemy  were  the  hosts  of  Luther 
■d  Calvin*  These  air-drawn  pictures,  latelj-  illusions  of  Satan, 
fere  now  regarded  as  communications  direct  from  heaven, 
"hey  were  too  important  to  be  lost.  Her  superior  ordered  her 
>  write  them  down,  and  the  result  was  the  singular  autobio- 
raphy  which  has  hitherto  been  our  guide  to  her  history. 

She  wrote  it  unwillingly  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  deeply  as 
lese  communications  had  affected  her,  and  definitely  as  her 
iiritual  advisers  had  at  length  assured  her  of  their  supernatural 
rigin,  she  was  herself  still  uncertain  of  their  nature.  Many  of 
?r  visions,  she  was  confident,  had  been  the  creation  of  her  own 
•ain*  If  any  had  come  from  another  source  she  did  not  regard 
em  as  of  particular  importance,  or  as  symptoms  of  a  high 
%te  of  grace.  This  is  certain,  from  a  passage  on  the  subject  in 
le  of  her  writings,     Hvsterical  nuns  often  fancied  that  they 

had 
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had  received  revelations,  and  their  confessors  were  too  apt  to 
encourage  them.     She  says : 

'  Of  ''  revelations  "  no  accoont  should  be  made ;  for  though  some 
may  be  authentic,  many  are  certainly  false,  and  it  is  foolish  to  look 
for  one  truth  amidst  a  hundred  lies.  It  is  dangerous  also,  for 
*'  revelations  "  are  apt  to  stray  from  the  right  faith,  and  the  ri^ 
faith  is  of  inuneasurably  greater  consequence.  People  fieuicy  that  to 
have  *'  revelations  "  implies  exceptional  holiness.  It  implies  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Holiness  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  acts  of  virtue  ami 
by  keeping  the  commandments.  We  women  are  easily  led  aviy  hj 
our  imagination ;  we  have  less  strength  and  less  knowledge  thaa 
men  have,  and  cannot  keep  things  in  their  proper  places.  •  Therefore 
I  will  not  have  my  sisters  read  my  own  books,  especially  not  my 
autobiography,  lest  they  look  for  revelations  for  themselves  xa 
fancying  that  they  are  imitating  me.  The  best  things  that  I  knov 
came  to  me  by  obedience,  not  by  revelation.  Sisters  may  have  red 
visions,  but  they  must  be  taught  to  make  light  of  them.  There  is  i 
subtle  deceit  in  these  experiences.  The  de^  may  lead  souls  to  erfl 
on  a  spiritual  road.' 

The  priest  editor  of  Teresa's  works  makes  an  honest  obsenrs- 
tion  on  this  remarkable  acknowledgment.  ^  I  know  not  how  it 
is,'  he  says,  *  but  the  revelations  received  by  women  seem  of 
consequence  to  men,  and  those  received  by  men  of  consequence 
to  women.'  Though  he  pretends  that  he  did  not  know,  he 
knew  very  well,  for  he  goes  on :  *  It  must  arise  from  those 
accursed  sexual  inclinations — each  sex  believes  most  where  it 
loves  most.'  He  should  have  drawn  one  more  inference — ^that 
young  men  were  the  worst  possible  spiritual  advisers  for  young 
women. 

Teresa  was  not  to  be  left  to  enjoy  her  quiet.  A  single  con- 
vent had  hitherto  sufficed  for  her  ambition ;  but  she  had  been 
told  that  it  was  to  be  a  star  which  was  to  shine  over  the  earth, 
and  at  that  solitary  taper  other  flames  were  now  to  be  kindled. 
The  Church  of  Rome  was  rallying  from  its  confusion,  and  was 
setting  its  house  in  order.  The  clergy  were  clearing  themselves 
of  the  scandals  which  had  brought  such  tremendous  consequences 
on  them.  The  Catholic  powers  were  putting  out  their  strength, 
and  Teresa's  energetic  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  rest.  The 
Carmelites  themselves  now  partially  recognized  her  value.  The 
General  came  to  Spain,  and  visited  her  at  Avila.  He  reported 
what  he  had  seen  to  Philip,  and,  with  Philip's  sanction,  he  sent 
her  powers  to  found  other  houses  of  Descalzos,  forbidding  the 
provincials  to  interfere  with  her.  The  champions  whom  she 
had  seen  on  the  battlefield  in  a  vision  had  been  brothers  of  her 
reformed  Order.  The  General  empowered  her  to  establish  insti- 
tutions of  men  as  well  as  women,  if  she  could  find  recruits  who 
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wero  willing*  In  otLer  respects  she  was  left  to  herself,  and  she 
was  to  show  what  a  single  woman,  with  no  resources  but  her 
own  internal  force,  was  able  to  accomplish.  She  was  now  fiftj- 
two,  with  bad  health j  which  was  growing  worse  by  age.  The 
leaders  of  the  Church  were  awake  ;  princes  and  statesmen  were 
aw  tike  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Spanish  people  was  still  unstirred. 
She  had  to  contend  with  official  pedantry,  with  the  narrow  pride 
of  bishops^  with  dislike  of  change,  and  the  jealousies  of  rival 
jurisdictions.  As  to  barefoot  monks,  it  was  long  before  she 
could  find  one  man  in  flesh  and  blood  whom  she  could  tempt  to 
join  with  her. 

Her  adventures  in  the  fifteen  years  of  her  pilgrimage  would 
fill  a  long  volume.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  fragmentary 
incidents  of  her  wanderings,  a  few  pictures  of  persons  with  whom 
abe  came  in  contact,  a  few  glimpses  of  Peninsular  life  in  the 
«ixteenth  century,  and  the  human  features  of  a  remarkable 
person  still  traceable  behind  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  miracle, 
with  which  her  biographers  have  disfigured  Teresa  de  Cepeda. 

Her  first  enterprise  was  at  Medina  del  Campo,  a  large  town 
fifty  miles  from  Avila,  on  the  road  to  Valkdolid,  and  lately  the 
residence  of  Isabella's  Court.  A  lady  of  Medina,  of  small  pro- 
perty, had  applied  for  admission  into  San  Josefs,  and  could  not 
be  received  for  want  of  room.  She  purchased  a  house,  at  Teresa's 
suggestion,  which  could  be  turned  into  a  second  convent,  Diffi- 
t^ulties  were  to  be  anticipated,  of  the  same  kind  which  had  been 
^encountered  at  Avila,  and  promptitude  and  secrecy  were  again 
necessary.  A  house  itself  was  not  enough*  Medina  could  not 
provide  the  first  sisters,  and  a  colony  had  to  be  introduced  from 
the  parent  stock.  Teresa  set  out  with  two  nuns  from  San 
Josefs,  and  four  from  the  Incarnation,  of  whom  two  went  with 
pliiiiking  hearts.     Julian  of  Avila^  the  chaplain,  was  their  single 

ale  escort  and  companion.     They  travelled  in  a  cart,  with  a 

p^icture  or  two,  some  candlesticks  for  the  altar — probably  of  tin, 

tor  they  were  utterly  poor — a  bell,  and  the  sacrament.     To  a 

stranger  who  met  them  they  must  have  appeared   like  a  set  of 

strolling  mountebanks.     In  Avila  itself  they  were  thought  mad, 

^nd  the  bishop  had  much  the  same  opinion,  though  he  would  not 

^'^tcrfere.  It  was  hot  August  weather — the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the 

Aasirniption- — and  the  roads  were  parched  and  dusty.     On  the 

^^y  they  were  met  by  the  news  that  the  Augustinians,  whose 

^^11  adjoined  the  building  which  the  lady  had  bought,  intended 

^**  prevent  them  from  settling  there.     They  went  on,  nothing 

**i*unted,  and  reached  Medina  at  nightfall.     On  the  road  they 

^^«I  been  in  danger  of  being  arrested  as  vagrant*  ^ 

'^itbin  the  gates  they  were  in  worse  pen 
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there  was  to  be  a  bull-fight,  and  the  bulls  were  being  driven  in 
through  the  streets.  But  nothing  could  stop  Teresa.  She  had 
resolved  to  take  possession  at  once,  before  she  could  be  inter- 
rupted, and  she  went  straight  to  her  point.  The  party  arrived 
at  midnight,  and  never  did  intending  settlers  in  an  American 
forest  look  round  upon  a  less  promising  scene.  The  courtyard 
walls  were  in  ruins,  the  doors  were  off  their  hinges,  the  windovi 
shutterless,  the  roof  fallen  in,  the  single  room  which  would  senre 
for  a  chapel  half  open  to  the  air,  and  littered  with  dirt  and 
rubbish.  The  group  and  the  surroundings  would  have  made  a 
subject  for  Murillo — seven  poor  women  and  their  priest,  with 
the  sacrament,  for  which  they  were  more  alarmed  than  for  them- 
selves, the  desolate  wreck  of  a  place,  ghastly  in  the  moonlight, 
to  which  they  had  come  expecting  to  find  a  home.  Four  hours 
of  night  remained,  and  then  daylight  would  be  on  them. 
Teresa's  energy  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Not  a  thought  was 
wasted  on  their  own  accommodation.  The  sisters  were  set  to 
clear  the  dirt  from  the  chapel.  In  a  garret,  the  one  spot  that 
was  weatherproof,  were  some  tapestries  and  bed-hangings.  These 
would  protect  the  altar.  They  had  no  nails,  and  at  that  hour 
tlie  shops  were  closed ;  but  they  picked  as  many  as  they  wanted 
out  of  the  walls.  By  dawn  the  altar  was  furnished,  the  bell  was 
hung,  mass  was  said,  and  the  convent  was  an  instituted  fact. 

Sleepless  and  breakfastless,  the  unfortunate  creatures  then 
looked  about  them,  and  their  hearts  sank  at  their  prospects. 
They  crept  disconsolate  into  their  garret,  and  sat  watching  the 
sacrament  through  a  window,  lest  rude  hands  might  injure  it. 
In  the  evening  a  Jesuit  father  came.  Teresa  begged  him  to  find 
lodgings  for  them  till  the  house  could  be  put  in  order ;  but  the 
town  was  full,  and  for  a  week  no  suitable  rooms  could  be  found. 
Medina,  naturally,  was  excited  at  the  strange  invasion,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  be  hospitable.  At  length  a  charitable  merchant 
took  compassion.  An  upper  floor  was  provided,  where  they 
could  live  secluded,  with  a  hall  for  a  chapel.  A  Sefiora  de 
Quiroga,  a  relation  perhaps  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  under- 
took the  repairs  of  the  convent.  The  citizens  relented  and 
f^ave  alms ;  and  in  two  months  the  second  house  of  the  reformed 
Descalzos  was  safely  established. 

This  was  in  1567.  In  the  next  year  a  third  convent  was 
founded  at  Malaga,  with  the  help  of  another  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Cell.  From  Malaga  Teresa  was  'sent  by  the  Spirit' 
to  Valladolid,  where  a  young  nobleman  offered  a  villa  and 
garden.  While  she  was  considering,  the  youth  died ;  he  had 
led  a  wild  life,  and  she  was  made  to  know  that  he  was  in 
purgatory,  from  which  he  was  to  be  released  only  when  the  first 

mass 
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t  was  said  at  the  spjt.    She  flew  instantlj  across  Spain  with 
lier  faithful  Julian.     The   villa  did  not  please  her;  ibr  it  was 
"Utskle  the  town,   near  the  river,   aod  was  reported  to  he  un- 
healthy.    But  the  g^ardens  were  heautlfuh    Valladolid,  stem  nod 
sterile  in  winter,  grows  in  spring  bright  with  flowers  and  musical 
witb  nightiogales.     Ohjectitms  melted  before  the  thought  of  a 
soq]  in  penal  fire.     She  took   possession  ;  the  mass  was   said  ; 
and,  as  the  host  was  raised,  tbc  pardoned  benefactor  appeared  in 
^lory  at  Julian's  side  on  his  way  to  paradise.     Another  incident 
occurred  before  she  left  the  neighbourhood.     Heresy  had  stolen 
into  Castile  :  a  batch  of  Lutherans  were  to  be  burnt  in  the  great 
square  at  Valladolid  ;  and  she  heard  that  they  meant  to  die  im- 
penitent.    That  it  could  be  anything  but  right  to  burn  human 
heingf  for  errors  of  belief  couhl  not  occur  to  her  ;  hot  she  prayed 
tbat  the  Lord  would  turn  their  hearts,  and  save  their  souls,  and 
inflict  on  her  as  much  as  she  could  bear  of  their  purgatorial 
pains.     She  supposed  that  she  had  been  taken  at  her  word- — 
(he  heretics  recanted  at  the  stake — she  herself  never  after  knew 
a  day  without  suffering. 

roledo  came  next.     She  was  invited  thither  by  her  Jesuit 

Iriends.    She  was  now  famous.    On  her  way  she  passed  through 

Madrid.     Curious  people  came  about  her,  prying  and  asking 

t|Uestions.     *  What  fine  streets  Madrid  has ! '  was  her  answer  on 

^>ae  such  occasion.     She  woold  not  stay  there.     Philip  wished 

*f*^  see  her,  but  she  had  already  flown.     She  had  two  sisters 

With  her   to  start  the  colony ;  of  other  property  she  had  four 

^Ucats,  two  pictures,  two    straw  pallets,  and   nothing  besides. 

'^he  had   gone    in    faith,    and   faith    as   usual    works  miracles. 

^ofia  Aloysia  had  not  forgiven  her  desertion,  and   from   that 

qua.rter  there  was  no  assistance ;   but  a  house  was  obtained  by 

*^**ie  means,  and   the  sisters  and  she,  with  their  possessions, 

^^re  introduced  into  it.     Of  further  provision  no  care  had  been 

tauten.     It  was  winter,  and  they  had  not  firewood  enoygh  to 

*^^}il  a  herring/     They  were   withoot  blankets,  and  shivered 

^-*-t-h  cold;  but  they  were  never  more  happy,  and  were  almost 

**^*^y  when   fresh   recruits  came    in  and    brought   money  and 

***"Oinary  conveniences. 

The  recruits  were  generally  of  middle  rank.  *The  Lonl  * 
ij^^  said  that  he  did  not  want  members  of  high  families;  and 
*-^^resa's  own  eiperlence  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  her 
*^  ^like  of  such  great  persons,       Ku}'  Gomez,   Prince  of  Eboli 


^^^  Duke  of  Pastrana,  was   Philip's  favourite   minister.     His 

^^Sb  was  the  famous  Ana  de  M'  *   history  has  de- 

^^**rained  to  have  been  Pb'  ief  evidence 

^  this  piece  of  scandal  «"$  must 
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have  had  mistresses  of  some  kind.  The  single  fact  that  points 
to  the  princess  of  Eboli  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Antonio  Perez, 
who  says  that  the  king  was  jealous  of  his  intimacy  with  her. 
It  is  a  pity  that  people  will  not  remember  that  jealoQsy  has 
more  meanings  than  one.  Perez  was  Philip's  secretary.  The 
princess  was  a  proud,  intriguing,  imperious  woman,  with 
whom  Philip  had  many  difficulties ;  and  he  was  jealous  of 
the  influence  which  she  was  able  to  use  in  his  cabinet  More 
absiird  story  never  fastened  itself  into  human  annals,  or  whidi 
more  signally  illustrates  the  appetite  of  mankind  for  garbage.  , 
For  a  short  period  Teresa  was  brought  in  contact  with  this  i 
high  lady,  and  we  catch  an  authentic  glimpse  of  her.  She  i 
wanted  some  new  excitement,  as  ladies  of  rank  occasionally  da  I 
She  proposed  to  found  a  nunnery  of  a  distinguished  kind.  She 
had  heard  of  the  Nun  of  Avila  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
day,  and  she  sent  for  her  to  Pastrana.  Teresa  had  not  liked 
the  princess's  letters ;  but  Ruy  Gomez  was  too  great  a  man  to 
be  affronted,  and  her  confessor  told  her  that  she  must  ga  A 
further  inducement  was  a  proposal  held  out  to  her  of  a  house  for 
monks,  also  of  the  reformed  rule,  for  which  she  had  been  trjing 
hitherto  in  vain.  The  princess  had  a  young  Carmelite  about 
her,  a  Father  Mariano,  who  was  ready  to  take  charge  of  it 

Teresa  was  received  at  Pastraiia  with  all  distinction.  A  cM 
was  ready  to  receive  sisters,  but  she  found  that  the  princess  had 
already  chosen  a  prioress,  and  that  in  fact  the  convent  was  to 
be  a  religious  plaything  of  a  fashionable  lady.  Three  montb 
were  wasted  in  discussion ;  and  in  the  course  of  them  Teresa 
was  questioned  about  her  history.  The  princess  had  heard  of 
her  autobiography,  and  begged  to  see  it.  She  was  not  vain  of 
her  visions,  and  consented  only  when  the  princess  promised 
that  the  book  should  be  read  by  no  one  but  herself  and  her 
husband.  To  her  extreme  disgust  she  found  that  it  became 
the  common  talk  of  the  household,  a  subject  of  Madrid  gossipi 
and  of  vulgar  impertinence.  Dona  Aiia  herself  said  scornfully 
that  Teresa  was  but  another  Magdalen  de  la  Cruz,  an  hysterical 
dreamer,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

Ruy  Gomez  had  more  sense  than  his  wife,  and  better  feeling. 
The  obnoxious  prioress  was  withdrawn,  and  the  convent  was 
started  on  the  usual  conditions.  The  Barefoot  Friars  became 
a  reality  under  Father  Mariano,  whom  Teresa  liked  perhaps 
better  than  he  deserved.  As  long  as  Ruy  Gomez  lived,  the 
princess  did  not  interfere.  Unfortunately  he  survived  only  a 
few  months,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  Dona  Aiia  in  her  first 
grief  but  that  she  must  enter  the  sisterhood  herself.  She  took 
the  habit,  Mariano  having  provided  her  with  a  special  dress  of 
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rich  materials  for  the  occasion.  In  leaving  the  world,  she  had 
left  behind  her  neither  her  pride  nor  her  self-indulgence* 
She  brought  her  farouxite  maid  with  her.  She  had  a  separate 
suite  of  rooms,  and  the  other  sisters  waited  upon  her  as  serirants, 
Teresa  had  gone  back  to  Toledo.'  She  quarrelled  with  the 
prioress,  whose  appointment  she  had  disliked ;  and  finally  left 
the  convent,  returned  to  the  castle,  and  stopped  the  allowance 
on  nvhich  the  sisters  depended, 

Teresa,  when  she  heard  what  had  passed,  ordered  the  removal 

o*    the   establishment   to    Segovia.     Two  years  later,   we  find 

her  on  the  road  to  Salamanca,     It  was  late  in  autumn,  with 

heavj  snow,  the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  herself  suffering 

fratn  cough  and  fever.     This  time  she  had  but  one  companion 

With  her,  a  nun  older  and  scarcelv  less  infirm  than  herself.    *Oh 

^w^e  journevs!'  she  exclaims.     She  was  sustained  only  by  the 

^^w^oUection  of  the  many  convents  which  the  *  Lutherans  *  had 

'I^stroyed,  and  the  loss  of  which  she  was  trying  to  repair,     k 

^^^  AH  Saints'  eve  when  they  reached  Salamanca.     The  church 

0^1  is  were  tolling  dismally  for  the  departetl  souls.     The  Jesuits 

■^<1  promised  that  she  should  find  a  habitation  ready,  but  they 

fouDtl   it  occupied   by  students,   who   at  first  refused  to  move* 

1  he    students    were   with    difficulty    ejected.     It    was    a   great 

straggling  place,  full  of  garrets  and  passages,  all  filthily  dirty. 

I  h.e  two  women  entered  worn  and  weary,  and  locked  themselves 

^^      The  sister  was  terrified  lest  some   loose  youth  might  be 

^ft  hidden  in  a  corner,     Teresa  found  a  straw  loft,  where  they 

Wd    themselves    down,    but    the    sister    could    not    rest,    and 

shivered  with  alarm.     Teresa  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

*    was  thinking,'  she  said,  *  what  would   become  of  you,  dear 

**^other,  if  I  was  to  die.'    ^  Pish,'  said  Teresa,  who  did  not  like 

J^^Useose,    *it   will    be    time    to    think  of  that  when  it  really 

**^ppen8,     I-et  me  go  to  sleep.* 

Two  houses  were  founded  at  Alva  with  the  help  of  the 
***ike  and  duchess ;  and  the  terrible  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  just 
''^turned  from  the  Low  Countries,  apjiears  here  with  a  gender 
^^Jiect.  Teresa's  *  Life '  was  his  favourite  study ;  he  would 
^*"54vel  many  leagues,  he  said,  only  to  look  upon  her.  In  one 
i*J^  her  trances  she  had  seen  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
*  fcey  were  painted  in  miniature  under  her  direction,  and  she 
^^ade  the  likenesses  exact  with  her  own  hand.  These  pictures 
"^^jd    fallen    into    the    Duchess's    hands,   and   the  miniature   of 

^^^  The  princess  sent  her  back  in  her  own  carriage.    *Prttty  siunt  yt^u,  to  be 
5*^TeIliDg  in  auch  fitylc  as  dMt  I  *  mulI  a  fool  to  hejt  as  ahe  droTti  iatu  l\>ledo. 
Is  tb(*r«  no  one  but  thia  to  remind  mo  of  my  fiiults?  *  fehe  said,  aud  she  never 
^**^tered  a  carriage  again. 
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Christ  was  worn  by  the  duke  when  he  went  on  his  expeditit 
into  Portugal. 

After  this  Teresa  had  a  rest.  In  her  own  town  she  was  noi 
looked  on  as  a  saint,  and  the  sisters  of  the  Incarnation  were 
able  to  have  their  way  at  Inst  and  to  elect  her  prioress.  Then 
she  was  left  quiet  for  three  years.  She  had  much  suffering 
seemingly  from  neuralgia,  but  her  spirit  was  high  as  e?er. 
Though  she  could  not  introduce  her  reformed  rule,  she  coold 
insist  on  the  proper  observance  of  the  rule  as  it  stood.  She 
locked  up  the  locutoria,  the  parlours  where  visitors  were 
received,  keeping  the  keys  herself,  and  allowing  no  one  to  be 
admitted  without  her  knowledge.  A  youth,  who  was  in  lo?( 
with  one  of  the  nuns,  and  was  not  allowed  a  sight  of  her, 
insisted  once  on  seeing  Teresa  and  remonstrating.  Terea 
heard  his  lamentations,  and  told  him  then,  that  if  he  canx 
near  the  house  again  she  would  report  him  to  the  king.  H( 
found,  as  he  said,  ^  that  there  was  no  jesting  with  that  woman.' 
One  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  her  reign  in  the  Incarnation, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  authentic.  Spain  was  the  land 
of  chivalry,  knights  challenged  each  other  to  tilt  in  the  list* 
enthusiastic  saints  challenged  one  another  to  feats  of  penance, 
and  some  young  monks  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  Teresa  and 
her  convent.  Teresa  replied  for  herself  and  the  sisters,  touching 
humorously  the  weaknesses  of  each  of  her  own  party : — 

'  Sister  Anne  of  Burgos  says  that  if  any  knight  will  pray  the  Lord 
to  grant  her  humility,  and  the  prayer  is  answered,  she  will  give  him 
all  the  merits  which  she  may  hereafter  earn. 

*  Sister  Beatrice  Juarez  says  that  she  will  give  to  any  knight,  who 
will  pray  the  Lord  to  give  her  grace  to  hold  her  tongue  till  she  hii 
considered  what  she  has  to  say,  two  years  of  the  merits  which  sli6 
has  g&ined  in  tending  the  sick. 

'  Isabel  de  la  Cruz  will  give  two  years'  merits  to  any  knight  who 
will  induce  the  Lord  to  take  away  her  self-will. 

*  «  •  •  • 

'  Teresa  de  J^sus  says  that,  if  any  knight  will  resolve  firmly  to 
obey  a  superior  for  all  his  life  who  may  be  a  fool  and  a  glutton,  drt 
will  give  him  on  the  day  on  which  he  forms  such  a  resolution  hali 
her  own  merits  for  that  day — or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  them— for  ih< 
whole  will  be  very  little.* 

The  best  satire  of  Cervantes  is  not  more  dainty. 

The  sisters  of  the  Incarnation  would  have  re-elected  then 
prioress  when  the  three  years  were  over;  but  the  provincia 
interfered,  and  she  and  her  cart  were  soon  again  upon  thi 
road.  She  had  worse  storms  waiting  for  her  than  any  whid 
she  had  yet  encountered. 
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^A.t  Pa«tnma«  besides  Mariano,  she  had  become  acquainted 
Willi  ancXber  Carmelite,  a  Father  Gratian^  who  had  also  becc»ne 
^  VHember  of  the  DescdjBOs.     Grmtian  w«is  theti  about  thirtr,  aa 
eloquent  preacher,  amUtioai,  passionate,  eager  to  rule  and  nc»t 
*^  eag:er  to  obcj,  and  tbeiefine  no  favourite  with  his  superiors. 
^n    Teresa   this    man   was  to   exert  an  influence  bejond  his 
^erits,  for  his  mind  was  of  a  lower  tjpe  than  hers.      Sach 
importance  as  he  possessed  he  derired  from  her  regard ;  and 
^^fter  her  death  he  sank  into  insi|;^ificance.     He  stUl  tried  to 
^^ssame  conseqaence,  hot  his  pretensions  were  mortified.     In  a 
^ew  jears  he  was  stripped  of  his  habit  and  reduced  to  a  secular 
priest.     He  wandered  about  complaining  till  he  was  taken  bj  the 
floors,  and  was  set  to  work  in  a  slare-jard  at  Tunis*    Ransomed 
^t  last,  he  became  confessor  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  in  Flanders, 
^ajad  there  died.     But  it  was  his  fate  and  Teresa^s,  that  before 
"these  misfortunes  fell  apon  him  he  was  to  plaj  a  notable  part 
in  connection  with  her.     He  had  friends  in  Andalusia,  and  he 
persuaded  Teresa  that  she  must  found  a  convent  at  Seville.     It 
was  a  vast  adventure,  for  her  diploma  extended  onlj  to    the 
Castiles.     She  set  out  with    six    sisters   and    the    inseparable 
Julian.     The  weather  was  hot,  the  cart  was  like  purgatorv,  and 
the    roadside  posadas,  with  their  window  less   garrets  at  o\-en 
heat,  were,  she  said,  'lite  hell/     *The  beds  were  as  if  stuffed 
with  pebbles*'     Teresa  fell  into  a  fever,  and  her  helpless  com- 
panions could  only  praj  for  her.     When  thej  were  crossing  the 
Guadalquivir  in  a  pontoon,  the  rope  broke.     The  ferrjman  was 
thrown  down  and  hurt ;  the  boat  was  swept  awaj  by  the  current. 
They  were  only   rescued   by   a  gentleman  who    had    seen   the 
accident  from  his  terrace.     Cordova,  when  they  passed  through 
it,  was  crowded  for  a  fete.    The  mob,  attracted  by  their  strange 
^pearance, '  came  about  them  like  mad  bulls.*    At  Seville,  where 
Gratian  professed  to  have  prepared   for  their  reception,  they 
Were  met  by  a  flat  refusal  from   the  archbishop  to  allow  the 
Establishment  of  an  unendowed  foundation,  and  to  live  on  alms 
^nljr  was  an  essential  of  their  rule.     Teresa  was  forced  to  submit. 

•  God/  she  wrote,  *  has  never  permitted  any  foundation  of  mine  to 
l>e  set  on  its  feet  without  a  world  of  worry.  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
Objectiou  till  I  arrived,  I  was  most  unwilling  to  yield,  for  in  a  town 
^o  rich  sa  Seville  alma  could  have  been  collected  without  the  least 
difficulty.  I  would  Lave  gone  back  upon  the  spot,  hut  I  was  penni> 
less,  all  my  money  having  been  spent  upon  the  way.  Keith  er  the 
listers  nor  I  poaaeflsed  anything  bat  the  clothes  on  our  hacks  and 
%he  veils  which  we  had  worn  in  the  cart     Bat  we  could  not  have 

m  mass  without  the  archbiBhop's  leave,  and  leave  he  wotild  not  give 

%ill  we  consented/ 

Bat 
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But  sharper  consequences  were  to  follow.  In  overstepiHn, 
the  boundaries  of  her  province,  Teresa  had  rashly  committa 
herself.  From  the  first  the  great  bodj  of  the  Carmelites  hv 
resented  her  proceedings.  Circumstances  and  the  Pope^ 
protection  had  hitherto  shielded  her.  But  Pius  V.  wii 
gone.  Gregory  XIII.  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  a  chapter 
general  of  the  Order  held  at  Piacenza  ia  1575  obtained  ai 
injunction  from  him  prohibiting  the  further  extension  of  th 
reformed  houses.  The  foundation  of  the  Seville  convent  wv 
treated  as  an  act  of  defiance.  The  General  ordered  its  instan 
suppression.  Teresa's  other  foundations  had  been  hithexU 
quasi-independent :  Father  Jerome  Tostado  was  dispatched  turn 
Italy  as  commissioner  to  Spain,  to  reduce  them  adl  under  tb 
general's  authority  ;  and  a  new  nuncio  was  appointed  for  tb 
special  purpose  of  giving  Tostado  his  support.  If  Phili] 
objected,  he  was  to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  order  had  causei 
a  scandal  to  the  whole  Church. 

Little  dreaming  of  what  was  before  her,  Teresa  had  beei 
nourishing  a  secret  ambition  of  recovering  the  entire  Carmeliti 
body  to  their  old  austerities.  The  late  nuncio  had  been  a  heart] 
friend  to  her.  She  had  written  to  the  king  to  ask  that  Gratiar 
might  be  appointed  visitor- general  of  her  own  houses  for  th< 
whole  peninsula.  The  kinghad  not  only  consented  to  this  request 
but  with  the  nuncio's  consent,  irregular  as  it  must  have  seemed 
Gratian's  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  all  the  Carmelite  conventi 
in  Spain.  Philip  could  not  have  taken  such  a  step  withoui 
Teresa's  knowledge,  or  at  least  without  Gratian's ;  and  in  thii 
perhaps  lies  the  explanation  of  the  agitations  in  Italy  and  o 
Tostado's  mision.  Evidently  things  could  not  continue  as  thej 
were.  Teresa's  reforms  had  been  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  chicfi 
of  the  Order,  and  her  houses,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  had  beer 
as  yet  under  no  organized  government  at  all.  She  migb 
legitimately  have  asked  the  nuncio  to  appoint  a  visitor  to  these 
for  it  was  through  the  Pope's  interference  that  she  had  establishet 
them  ;  but  she  was  making  too  bold  a  venture  in  grasping  a 
the  sovereignty  of  a  vast  and  powerful  foundation,  and  she  ver 
nearly  ruined  herself.  Gratian  was  refused  entrance  to  the  fin 
convent  which  he  attempted  to  visit.  The  new  briefs  arrive 
from  Rome.  Teresa  received  a  formal  inhibition  againi 
founding  any  more  houses.  She  was  ordered  to  select  some  on 
convent  and  to  remain  there  ;  while  two  prioresses  whom  she  hai 
instituted  were  removed,  and  superiors  in  whom  Tostado  ba< 
confidence  were  put  in  their  places.  Teresa's  own  writings,  o\ 
which  suspicion  had  hung  since  they  had  been  read  bj  th< 
princess,  were  submitted  to  the  Inquisition.     She  herself  chofi 
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(Toledo  for  a  residence,  and  was  kept  there  under  arrest  for  two 
IJeari  The  Inquisitors  cotild  find  no  heresy  in  her  books  ;  and, 
jiier  pen  not  being  under  restriction,  she  composed  while  in 
Iconiinement  a  history  of  her  foundations  as  a  continuation  of  her 
Iwtobiography.  Her  correspondence  besides  was  voluminous. 
She  wrote  letters  (the  handwriting  bold,  clear,  and  vigorous  as  a 
nan^s)  to  princes  and  prelates,  to  her  suffering  sisters,  to  her 
nds  among  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 

The  sequel  is  exceedingly  curious.     There  is  a  belief  that 

Kbe  administration  of  tlie  Roman  Church  is  one  and  indivisible. 

In  this   instance  it   proved  very  divisible  indeed.      The  new 

floncio  and  the  General  of  the  Carmelites  intended  to   crush 

, Teresa**  movement.     The  king  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 

tcre  determined  that  she  shouhl  be  supported.     The  Spanish 

government  were  as  little  inclined  as  Henry  VIH,  to  submit 

|»  the  dictation  of  Italian  priests ;  and  when  the  nuncio  began 

his  operations,  Philip  at  once  insisted  that  he  should  not  act  by 

himself,  but  should  have  four  asses sors,  of  whom  the  Archbishop 

of  Toledo  should  be  one.     It  was  less  easy  to  deal  with  Tostado. 

Each  religious  Order  had  its  own  separate  organization,     Teresa 

bad  sworn  obedience,  and  Tostado  was  her  lawful  superior;  she 

herself  as  she  had  taught  others  to  act,  and  at  first  refused 

_  btlipU  help  in   actively    resisting    him.      The    nuncio    had 

described   her    as    *a    restless    woman,    unsettled,    disobedient, 

contimiacious,  an   inventor  of  new  doctrines  under  pretence  of 

TCly,  a  breaker  of  the  rule  of  cloister  residence,  a  despiser  of 

he  apostolic  precept  which  forbids  a  woman  to  teach.'     Restless 

he  had  certainly  been,  and  her  respect  for  residence  had  been 

chiefly  shown  in  her  anxiety  to  enforce  it  on  others — but  dis- 

<^Wient  she  was  not,  as  she  had  an  opportunity  of  showing.     In 

making  the  change   in  the  government  of  her  houses,  Tostado 

ad  found  a  difficulty  at  San  Josef's,  because  it  was  under  the 

luibop's  jurisdiction.    The  alteration  could  not  be  made  without 

ner  presence  at   Avila*     He   sent  for   her   from  Toledo.     She 

Vent  at  his  order,  she  gave  him  the  necessary  assistance,  and 

the  house  was  reclaimed  under  his  jurisdiction. 

By  this  time  temper  was  running  high  on  all  sides.    Tostado 

was    not    softened    by    Teresa's     acquiescence.      The    nuncio 

Uns  exasperated  at  the  king's  interference  with  him*     He  re- 

wdcd   Teresa   herself  as  the  cause  of  the  schism,  and  refused 

►  forgive  her  till  it  was  healed.     She  was  now  at  Avila.      The 

lice  of  prioress  was  again  vacant  at  the  Incarnation.     The  per- 

cution   had  endeared  her  to  the  sisters,  and  a  clear  majority 

ihem  were  resolved  to  re-elect  her.     Tostado  construed  their 

^ion  into  defiance  ;  he  came  in  person  to  hold  the  election ; 

he 
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he   informed   mesisters*  of  whom  there  were  now  a  hum 
that  he  would  excommunicate  every  one  of  them  who  darecF  t^^ 
vote  for  a  person  of  whom  he  disapproved.     The  nuns  krie»^ 
that  they  had  the  right  with  them,  for  the  Council  of  Trent  haa^^ 
decided  that  the  elections  were  to  be  free.     Fifty-five  of  then^^ 
defied  Tostado's  threats  and  gave  their  votes  for  Teresa.     As 
each  sister  handed  in  her  paper,  Tostado  crushed  it  under  his 
feet,  stamped  upon  it,  cursed   her,  and  hoxed  her  ears.     The 
minority  chose  a  prioress  who  was  ag^reeahle  to  him ;  he  de- 
clared this  nun  duly  elected,  ordered  Teresa  into  imprisonment 
ag-ain,  and  left  her  supporters  cut  off  from  mass  and  confession 
til!  they  suhmitted*  The  brave  women  would  not  submit.  They 
refused  to  obey  the  superior  who  bad  been  forced  on  them,  ex- 
cept as  Teresa's  substitute.     The  theologians  of  Avila  declared 
unanimously  that  the  excommunication  was  invalid,     Tostado 
was  only  the  more  peremptory.      He  flogged  two  of  the  con- 
fessors of  the  convent,  who  had  been  appointed    by   the  late 
nuncio,  and  he  sent  them  away  under  a  guard.     *  I  wish  they 
were  out  of  the  power  of  these  people,*  Teresa  wrote.  *  I  would 
rather  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors.' 

One  violence  was  followed  by  another.  Father  Gratian  was 
next  suspended,  and  withdrew  into  a  hermitage  at  Pastrana. 
The  nuncio,  caring  nothing  about  the  assessors,  required  him 
to  surrender  the  commission  as  visitor  which  he  had  received 
from  his  predecessor.  Gratian  consuUed  the  Archbishop  of 
Tcdedo,  who  told  him  that  he  had  no  more  spirit  than  a  By,  and 
advised  him  to  appeal  to  Philip.  The  nuncio,  without  waiting 
for  his  answer,  declared  his  commission  cancelled.  He  cancelled 
also  Teresa's  regulations,  and  replaced  her  convents  under  the 
old  relaxed  rule.  The  Bishop  of  Avila  was  of  opinion  that 
the  nuncio  had  exceeded  his  authority  and  had  no  right  to 
make  such  a  change.  Teresa  told  Gratian  that  he  would  be 
safe  in  doing  whatever  the  bishop  advised  ;  and  she  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  Pope  and  the  king  for  a  formal  division 
of  the  Carmelite  Order.  Tostado  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong 
so  completely  in  his  treatment  of  the  sisters  of  the  Incarnation^  ^^  M3, 
that  she  overcame  her  dislike  of  calling  in  the  secular  arra  and  M^A 
wrote  a  detailed  account  of  his  actions  to  Philip.  Gratjan  m'^JBk 
himself  lost  his  head  and  was  only  foolish.  One  day  he  wrote  --^^e 
to  the  nuncio  and  made  his  submission.  The  next,  he  called  .fc»--=d 
a  chapter  of  the  Descalzos  and  elected  a  separate  provincial.  -^  I-4I- 
Thc  nuncio  replied  by  sending  Teresa  back  as  a  prisoner  xq^z»^^^ 
Toledo,  and  Gratian  to  confinement  in  a  monastery. 

But  the  Spanish  temper  was  now  thoroughly  roused.     PhlHp*"^  ^^P 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  both  privately  communicatedfc^'^^ 

witfar:^  :»i» 
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with  the  Pope  on  the  imprudence  of  the  ntiiicio*s  proceed  in  j^s  ; 

and  the  king  on  his  own  account  had  forbidden  the  magistrates 

everywhere  to  support  either  Tostado  or  his  agents.     The  Duke 

of  Infantado,  the  proudest  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  insulted  the 

juncio  at  Court ;  and  the  nuncio,  when  he  appealed  to  Philip 

Ipr  HMJress,  was  told  coldly  that  be  had  brought  the  insult  upon 

■nimself.     The  Pope,  in  fact,  being  better  informed,  and  feeling 

that  he  woidd  gain  little  bj  irritating  the  Castilians  for  the  sake 

of  the  relaxed  Carmelites,  had  repented  of  having  been  misled, 

and  was  only  eager  to  repair  his  mistake.     Teresa's  apprehen- 

•ionswere  relieved  by  a  vision.    Christ  appeared  to  her,  attended 

hj  his  mother  and  San  Josef,     San  Josef  and  the  Virgin  prayed 

to  him*  Christ  said  '  that  the  infernal  powers  had  been  in  league 

to  ruin  the  Descalzos  ;  but  they  had  been  instituted  by  himself, 

r\ml  the  king  in  future  would  be  their  friend  and  patron.     The 

Birgin  told  Teresa  that  in  twenty  days  her  imprisonment  w^ould 
\  over/  Not  her  imprisonment  only,  but  the  struggle  itself 
was  over.  The  nuncio  and  Tostado  were  recalled  to  Italy. 
Spain  was  to  keep  her  *  barefoot  *  nuns  and  friars.  We  need 
not  follow  the  details  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  enough  to  say 
tliat  the  Carmelites  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  as  Teresa  had 
ilesired*  The  Descalzos  became  a  new  province,  and  were  left 
free  to  choose  their  own  oflRcers,  We  have  told  the  story  at  so 
much  length,  because  it  illustrates  remarkably  the  internal 
character  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  the  inability  of  the  Italian 
organization  to  resist  a  national  impulse. 

All  was  now  well,  or  would  have  been  well  but  for  mortal 
iiifirmity.  Gratian  went  to  Rome  to  settle  legal  technicalities* 
Teresa  resumed  her  wandering  life  of  founding  convents. 
Hmes  were  changed  since  her  hard  fight  for  San  Josef,  Town 
t.ouncils  met  her  now  in  procession.  Te  Deums  were  sung  in 
ihe  churches,  and  eager  crowds  waited  for  her  at  the  roadside 
inns.  But  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  it  is  a  question 
whether  success  added  to  her  happiness-  So  long  as  an  object 
is  unattained,  we  may  clothe  it  in  such  ethereal  colours  as  we 
please ;  when  it  is  achieved,  the  ideal  has  become  material  ;  it 
is  as  good  perhaps  as  what  we  ought  to  have  expected,  but  is 
not  what  we  did  expect.  Teresa  was  now  sixty-four  years  old, 
with  health  irrevocably  broken.  Her  houses  having  assumed 
^  respectable  legal  character,  many  of  tliem  had  after  all  to  be 
endowed,  and  she  was  encumbered  with  business.  '  The  Lord,* 
^  she  said,  continued  to  help  her.  When  she  was  opposed  in 
^'^njthing,  the  Lord  intimated  that  be  was  displeased.  If  she 
*l«uhted,  he  would  reply,  ^  E^o  surriy*  and  her  confessor,  if  not 
licrseLr,  was  satisfied.    But  she  had  much  to  do,  and  disheartening 

difficulties 
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difficulties  to  overcome.     She  had  been  working  with  hnn^^. 
beings  for  instruments,  and  human  beings  will  only  walk  strai^^j 
when  the  master's  eye  is  on  them.     In  the  preliminary  per£«^ 
the  separate  sisterhoods  had  been  left  very  much  to  themselvcs- 
Some  had  grown  lax.     Some  had  been  extravagantly  asoet/a 
In   San   Josef,   the   first-fruits   of  her  travail,  the  sisters  had 
mutinied  for  a  meat  diet.     A  fixed  code  of  laws  had  to  be 
enforced,  and  it  was  received  with  murmurs,  even  by  friends  on 
whom  she  had  relied.*     She  addressed  a  circular  to  them  all, 
which  was  characteristically  graceful : — 

*  Now  then  we  are  all  at  peace — Calzados  and  Descalzados.  Each 
of  us  may  serve  God  in  our  own  way,  and  none  can  say  us  naj. 
Therefore,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  he  has  heard  your  prayer,  do 
you  obey  him  with  all  your  hearts.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  ns  as  of 
some  Orders,  that  only  the  beginnings  were  creditable.  We  have 
begun.  Let  those  who  come  after  us  go  on  from  good  to  better.  The 
devil  is  always  busy  looking  for  means  to  hurt  us ;  but  the  strugglB 
will  be  only  for  a  time ;  the  end  will  bo  eternal.' 

Three  years  were  spent  in  organization — ^years  of  outward 
honour,  but  years  of  suffering — and  then  the  close  came.  In 
the  autumn  of  1581  Gratian  had  arranged  that  a  convent  was  to 
be  opened  at  Burgos.  Teresa  was  to  be  present  in  person,  and 
Gratian  accompanied  her.  They  seem  to  have  travelled  in  the 
old  way — a  party  of  eight  in  a  covered  cart.  The  weather  was 
wretched  ;  the  floods  were  out ;  the  roads  mere  tracks  of  mud, 
the  inns  like  Don  Quixote's  castle.  Teresa  was  shattered  with 
cough ;  she  could  eat  nothing ;  the  journey  was  the  worst  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed.  On  arriving  at  Burgos  she  was 
taken  to  a  friend's  house  ;  a  great  fire  had  been  lighted,  where 
she  was  to  dry  her  clothes.  The  damp  and  steam  brought  on 
fever,  and  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 

The  business  part  of  her  visit  had  been  mismanaged.  Gratian 
had  been  as  careless  as  at  Seville,  and  the  same  difficulties 
repeated  themselves.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  insisted  that 
all  new  convents  should  be  endowed.  The  Archbishop  of 
Burgos  stood  by  the  condition,  and  no  endowment  had  been 
provided.  Teresa  was  too  ill  to  return.  Month  after  month 
passed  by.  A  wet  autumn  was  followed  by  a  wetter  winter. 
Terms  were  arranged  at  last  with  the  archbishop.     A  building 

♦  One  of  tlie  rules  referred  to  prayers  for  the  king,  "which  were  to  be  attend?^ 
by  weekly  whippings,  such  as  Merlin  ordered  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dalciof*- 
•ytatutura  fuit  ut  pcrpetuis  temporibus  una  quotidie  Missa^preces  itemconjino* 
et  una  pet  singulas  hebdoraadas  corporis  Hagellatio  pro  Bege  Hispanis  ejusqoe 
familia  in  univereis  conventibua  Cirmelitarum  utriusque  sexus  excalceatoroo 
Deo  offeratura.* 
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"^^as  found  which  it  was  tliouj^ht  would  answer  for  the  convent, 
^Krid  Teresa  removed  to  it ;  but  it  was  close  to  the  waterside, 
si^nd  balf  in  ruins.  The  stars  shone  and  tlie  rain  poaretl  through 
the  rents  of  the  roof  in  the  garret  where  she  lay.  The  river 
i"ose.  The  lower  story  of  the  house  was  flooded.  The  sisters, 
'ivho  watched  day  and  night  by  her  bed,  had  to  dive  into  the 
kitchen  for  the  soaked  crusts  of  bread  for  their  own  food  and 
liers.  The  communication  with  the  town  being  cut  off,  they 
^vvere  nearly  star^^ed.  Friends  at  last  swam  across  and  brouglit 
x"elief-  When  the  river  went  back,  the  ground  floors  were  deep 
in  stones  and  gravel. 

Sister  Anne  of  St.  Bartholomew,  who  was  herself  afterwards 
canonized,  tells  the  rest  of  the  story.  When  spring  came  the 
i?reBiher  mended.  Teresa  was  slightly  stronger,  and,  as  her  own 
part  of  the  work  at  Burgos  was  finished,  she  was  able  to  move, 
And  was  taken  to  V^Tlladolid,  But  it  was  only  to  find  herself  in 
fresh  trouble.  One  of  her  brothers  had  left  his  property  to 
San  Josef's.  The  relations  disputed  the  will,  and  an  angry 
lawyer  forced  his  way  into  her  room  and  was  rude  to  her,  Sbe 
^^?ras  in  one  of  her  own  houses,  where  at  any  rate  she  might  have 
looked  for  kindness-  But  the  prioress  had  'gone  over  to  her 
enemies,'  showed  her  little  love  or  reverence,  and  at  last  bade 
lier  *  go  away  and  never  return.* 

She  went  on  to  Medina.  She  found  the  convent  in  dis- 
order ;  she  was  naturally  displeased,  and  found  fault.  Since 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  Descalzos,  she  had  no  formal 
authority,  and  perhaps  she  was  too  imperious*  The  prioress 
answered  impertinently,  and  Teresa  was  too  feeble  to  contend 
with  her.  Twenty  years  had  passed  since  that  gipsy  drive  from 
Avila,  the  ruined  courtyard,  the  extemporized  altar,  an<l  the 
moonlight  watch  of  the  sacrament  It  had  ended  in  this.  She 
was  now  a  broken  old  woman,  and  ber  own  children  had 
turned  ngainst  her.  She  ate  nothing.  She  lay  all  night  sleep- 
less, and  the  next  morning  she  left  Medina.  She  had  meant  to 
go  to  Avila,  but  she  was  wanted  for  some  reason  at  Alva,  and 
thither,  in  spite  of  her  extreme  weakness,  she  was  obliged  to  go. 
She  set  out  before  breakfast.  They  travelled  all  day  witluiut 
food,  save  a  few  dried  figs.  They  arrived  at  night  at  a  small 
pueblo,  all  exhausted,  and  Teresa  fainting ;  they  tried  to  buy 
an  egg  or  two,  but  eggs  were  not  to  be  had  at  the  most  extrava- 
gant price.  Teresa  swallowed  a  fig,  but  could  touch  nothing 
more*  She  seemed  to  be  dying.  Sister  Anne  knelt  sobbing  at 
her  side.     *  Do  not  cry,'  she  said  ;  'it  5  will.*     More 

dead  than  alive,  she  was  car  She  was 

just  conscious^  but  tha 
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only  seemed  oneasj  when  Sister  Anne  left  her  for  a  moment. 
After  a  few  hours  she  kid  her  head  on  Sister  Anne's  breast, 
sighed  lightly,  and  was  gone*     It  was  St.  Michael's  day,  1582. 

Nothing  extraordinary  was  supposed  to  have  happened  at  the 
time.  A  weak  worn-out  woman  had  died  of  sufferings  which 
w^ould  have  destroyed  a  stronger  frame.  That  was  all.  Common 
mortals  die  thus  every  day.  They  are  burled  \  they  are  mourned 
for  by  those  who  had  cause  to  love  them ;  they  are  then  for- 
gotten, and  the  workl  goes  on  with  its  ordinary  business. 
Catholic  saints  are  not  left  to  rest  so  peacefully,  and  something 
has  still  to  be  told  of  the  fortunes  of  Teresa  of  Avila.  But  we 
must  first  touch  for  a  moment  on  aspects  of  her  character  which 
we  have  passed  over  in  the  rapid  sketch  of  her  life.  It  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  she  has  been  deified  into  an  idol,  and  the 
tenderness,  the  humour,  the  truth  and  simplicity,  of  her  human 
nature,  have  been  lost  in  her  diviner  glories.  Many  volumes  of 
her  letters,  essays,  treatises,  memoranda  of  various  kinds,  survive 
in  addition  to  her  biography.  With  the  help  of  these  we  can 
fill  in  the  lines* 

She  was  not  learned.  She  read  Latin  with  difficulty,  and 
knew  nothing  of  any  other  language,  except  her  ow^n.  She  was 
a  Spaniard  to  the  heart,  generous,  chivalrous,  and  brave.  In 
conversation  she  was  quick  and  bright.  Like  her  father,  she 
was  never  heard  to  speak  ill  of  any  one.  But  she  hated  lies, 
hated  atl  manner  of  insincerity,  either  in  word  or  action.  In 
youth  she  had  been  tried  by  the  usual  temptations  ;  her  life 
had  been  spotless ;  but  those  whose  conduct  has  been  the  purest 
are  most  conscious  of  their  smaller  faults,  and  she  had  the  worst 
opinion  of  her  own  merits.  The  rule  which  she  established  for 
her  sisterhoods  was  severe,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  her  own 
necessities.  She  scourged  herself  habitually,  and  she  wore  a 
peculiarly  painful  haircloth  j  but  these  were  for  herself  alone, 
and  she  did  not  prescribe  them  to  others.  She  sent  a  haircloth 
to  her  brother,  but  she  bade  him  be  careful  how  he  used  it. 
*  Obedience,'  she  said,  '  was  better  than  sacrifice,  and  health 
than  penance.'  One  of  her  greatest  difficulties  was  to  check 
the  zeal  of  young  people  who  wished  to  make  saints  of  them- 
selves by  force.  A  prioress  at  Malaga  had  ordered  the  sisters 
to  strike  one  another,  with  a  view  to  teaching  them  humility. 
Teresa  said  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil.  *  The  sisters  are 
not  slaves,'  she  wrote  ;  '  mortifications  are  of  no  use  in  them- 
selves ;  obedience  is  the  first  of  virtues,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
abused/  The  prioress  of  Toledo  agai  n  drew  a  sharp  rebuke  upon 
herself.  She  had  told  a  sister  who  had  troubled  her  with  some 
question  to  go  and  walk  in  the  garden.     The  sister  went,  and 

walked 
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wdkcd  and   walked.     She    was  missed  the   next  morning  at 

atins.     She  was  still   walking'.     Another   prioress   gave   the 

nitential  Psalms  for  a  general  discipline,  and  kept  the  sisters 

repeating  them  at  irregular  hours.     '  The  poor  things  ought  to 

^^ve  been  in  bed/  Teresa  wrote.     *  They  do  what  they  are  told, 

H^  it  is  all  wrong.     Mortification  is  not  a  thing  of  obligation/ 

^Gratian  himself  had  to  be  lectured.     He  had  been  inventing 

new  ceremonies.     'Sister  Antonia/    she   wrote,    *  has    brought 

tr  orders,  and  they  have  scandalized  us.  Believe  me,  father, 
are  well  as  we  are,  and  want  no  unnecessary  forms.  For 
charity's  sake,  remember  this.  Insist  on  the  rules,  and  let  that 
suffice.'  Gratian  had  given  injunctions  in  detail  about  dress  and 
food,  '  Do  as  you  like/  she  said,  *  only  do  not  define  what  our 
mjm%  are  to  be  made  of.  Say  simply,  we  may  wear  shoes,  to 
^poid  scruples.  You  say  our  caps  are  to  be  of  hemp — -why  not 
of  flax  ?  As  to  our  eating  eggs,  or  eating  preserves  on  our 
bread,  leave  it  to  conscience.  Too  much  precision  only  does 
harm/ 

Her  own  undergarments,  though  scrupulously  kept  clean,  were 
of  horse-cloth.  She  slept  always  on  a  sack  of  straw.  A  biscuit 
or  two,  an  egg^  a  few  peas  and  beans,  made  her  daily  food, 
varied,  perhaps,  on  feast-days,  with   an  egg  and  a  slice  of  fish, 

tth  grapes  or  raisins. 
Her  constant  trances  were  more  a  trial  than  a  pleasure  to  her. 
le  writes  to  her  brother ;    '  Buen    anda   Nuestro    Senor. — I 
Te  been  in   a   sad   state   for  this  week  past.     The  fits  have 
returned.     They  come  on  me  sometimes  in  public,  and    I   can 
nt*ither  resist  nor  hide  them.     God  spare  me  these  exhibitions 
of  myself.     I  feel  half  drunk.     Pray  for  me,  for  such  things  do 
«ie  harm.     They  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.* 
^_  Nothing   can   be  wiser  than   her    general  directions  for  the 
^feinagement  of  the  sisterhoods.     To  the  sisters  themselves  she 
flays : — 

*I)o  not  be  cmrious  about  matters  which  do  not  concern  yoE.  Say 
no  evil  of  any  one  but  yourself,  and  do  not  listen  to  any.  Never 
ridicule  any  one.  Do  not  eontend  in  words  about  things  of  no  con- 
sequence. Do  not  exaggerate*  Assert  nothing  as  a  fact  of  which 
In  are  not  sure.  Give  no  hasty  opinions.  Avoid  empty  tattle. 
I  not  draw  comparisons.  Be  not  singular  in  food  or  dress ;  and  bo 
I  load  in  your  laughter.  Bo  gentle  to  others,  and  severe  to  your- 
1  Speak  conrteoufily  to  servants*  Do  not  note  other  people's 
ilta.  Note  your  own  faults,  and  their  good  points.  Never  boast. 
Kevcr  make   excuses.     Never  do  anything  when  alone  which   you 

Pdd  not  do  before  others/ 
Her    greatest    difficulty   was   with    the   convent   confessors. 
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Teresa  had  a  poor  opinion  of  men's  capacities  for  understa^, 
ing  women.  ^  We  women,'  she  said,  ^  are  not  so  easily  rea( 
Priests  may  hear  our  confessions  for  years  and  may  kaoii 
nothing  about  us.  Women  cannot  describe  their  faults  ac- 
curately, and  the  confessor  judges  by  what  they  tell  him.' 
She  had  a  particular  dislike  of  melancholy  women,  who  fancied 
that  they  had  fine  sensibilities  which  were  not  understood  or 
appreciated.  She  found  that  confessors  became  fooUshlj 
interested  in  such  women,  and  confidences  came,  and  spiritual 
communications  of  mutual  feelings,  which  were  nonsense  in 
themselves  and  a  certain  road  to  mischief.  Teresa  perhaps 
remembered  some  of  her  own  experiences  in  her  excessive  alarm 
on  this  point.  She  insisted  that  the  confessor  should  have  no 
intercourse  with  any  sister,  except  officially,  and  in  the  confes- 
sional itself.  At  the  direction  of  her  superiors,  she  wrote  further 
a  paper  of  general  reflections  on  the  visitation  of  convents,  which 
show  the  same  insight  and  good  sense. 

The  visitor  was  the  provincial  or  the  provincial's  vicar,  and 
his  business  was  to  inspect  each  convent  once  a  year. 

'  The  visitor,'  she  said, '  must  have  no  partiality,  and,  above  all, 
np  weakness  or  sentimentality.  A  superior  must  inspire  fear.  If  he 
allows  himself  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  especially  by  women,  his 
power  for  good  is  gone.  Once  let  a  woman  see  that  he  will  pass  over 
her  faults  out  of  tenderness,  she  will  become  ungovernable.  If  he  is 
to  err,  let  it  bo  on  the  side  of  severity.  He  visits  once  only  in 
a  twelvemonth,  and,  unless  the  sisters  know  that  at  the  end  of  each 
they  will  be  called  to  a  sharp  reckoning,  discipline  will  be  impos- 
sible. Prioresses  found  unfit  for  office  must  be  removed  instantlj. 
They  may  be  saints  in  their  personal  conduct^  but  they  may  want 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  ruler,  and  the  visitor  must  not  hesitate. 

'  He  must  look  strictly  into  the  accounts.  Debt  of  any  kind  is 
fatal.  He  must  see  into  the  work  which  each  sister  has  done,  and 
how  much  she  has  earned  by  it.  This  will  encourage  industry.  Eadi 
room  in  the  house  must  be  examined,  the  parlour  gratings  especiallj, 
that  no  one  may  enter  unobserved.  The  visitor  must  be  careful  too 
with  the  chaplains,  learn  to  whom  each  sister  confesses,  and  what 
degree  of  communication  exists  between  them.  The  prioress,  as 
long  as  she  retains  office,  must  always  bo  supported.  There  can  he 
no  peace  without  authority,  and  sisters  sometimes  think  they  are 
wiser  than  their  superiors.  No  respect  must  be  shown  for  morbid 
feelings.  The  visitor  must  make  such  women  understand  that,  if 
they  do  wrong,  they  will  be  punished,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be 
imposed  upon. 

'  As  to  the  prioress,  he  must  learn  first  if  she  has  favourites; 
and  he  must  be  careful  in  this,  for  it  is  her  duty  to  consult  most  with 
the  most  discreet  of  the  sisters ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  us  to  oyer- 
value  our  own  selves.    When  preference  is  shown,  there  will  be 
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iDusy,  The  favourite  will  bo  supposed  to  rale  tbo  Holy  Mother ; 
I  rest  will  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist.  Slaters  who  may  ha 
tatfrcm  perfect  themselves  will  ho  ready  enough  to  find  fault.  They 
tell  the  visitor  that  the  prior eaa  does  this  and  that.  He  will 
plexed  what  to  think ;  yet  he  will  do  infinite  harm  if  he  orders 
I  which  are  not  needed.  His  guide  must  he  the  Htilo  of  the 
If  he  finds  that  the  prioress  dispenses  with  the  rule  on 
insufficient  grounds,  thinking  this  a  small  thing  and  that  a  email 
l^mg.  he  may  be  sure  that  she  is  doing  no  good.  She  holds  office  to 
H^tain  the  rule,  not  to  dispense  with  it. 

"■A  prioress  is  obviously  unfit  who  has  anything  to  conceal.  The 
»2Bterfi  must  bo  made  to  tell  the  truth ;  they  will  not  directly  lie 
pothips,  but  they  will  often  keep  hack  what  ought  to  be  known. 

^Fnoreases  often  overload  the  sisters  with  prayers  and  penances,  so 
M$  to  hurt  their  health.  The  sisters  are  afraid  to  complain,  lest  they 
be  thought  wanting  in  devotion  ;  nor  ought  they  to  complain  except 
to  the  visitor.  ,  .  .  The  visitor,  therefore,  must  be  careful  about 
this.  Especially  let  him  be  on  his  guard  against  saintly  priuresses. 
Tie  first  and  last  principle  in  managing  women  is  to  make  thorn  feel 
tiftt  they  have  a  head  over  th^m  who  will  not  be  moved  by  any 
evtbly  consideration ;  that  they  are  to  observe  their  vows,  and  will 
b«  pimished  if  they  break  them ;  that  his  visit  is  not  an  annual 
ceremony j  but  that  ho  keeps  his  eye  on  the  daOy  life  of  the  whole 
«irtiblifiliment.  Women  generally  are  honourable  and  timid;  they 
will  think  it  wrong  sometimes  to  report  the  prioress's  faults.  He 
^  want  aU  his  diBcretion. 
*He  should  enquire  about  the  singing  in  the  choir ;  it  ought  not 
load  or  ambitious.  Fine  singing  disturbs  devotion,  and  the 
(  will  like  to  be  admired.  He  should  notice  the  dresses  too ; 
observe  any  ornament  on  a  sister's  dress,  he  should  burn  it 
iicly.  This  will  be  a  lesson  to  her.  He  should  make  his  inspec- 
i  in  the  momlngj  and  never  stay  to  dinner,  though  he  be  pressed  ; 
F  comes  to  do  business^  not  to  talk.  If  he  does  stay,  there  must 
ily  be  a  modest  entertainment,  I  know  not  how  to  prevent  excess 
A  tills  respect,  for  our  present  chief  never  notices  what  is  put  before 
■fc— whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  much  or  little.'  1  doubt  whether 
^Brven  uaderstands. 

^BFinaily,  the  visitor  must  be  careful  how  he  shows  by  any  out* 
^■d  sign  that  he  has  a  special  regard  for  the  prioretis.  If  he  does» 
^BfilfiterB  will  not  tell  him  what  she  really  is.  Each  of  them  knows 
^B  she  is  heard  but  once,  while  the  prioress  has  as  much  time  as 
Hi  likes  for  explanations  and  excuses.  The  prioress  may  not  mean 
•deceive,  but  self-love  blinds  us  all.  I  have  been  myself  taken  in 
repeatedly  by  mother  superiors,  who  were  such  servants  of  God  that 
lo(mld  not  help  believing  them.  After  a  few  days*  residence,  I  have 
^^^^  istouished  to  find  how  misled  1  had  boon.  The  devil,  having 
^  opportunities   of  tempting   the   sisters,   attacks    the   superiors 

^  thu  waa  meant  as  a  hint  to  Gmtian,  -who  waa  much  too  fond  nf  diiiiiig  with 
Ferhape  much  of  the  lett  waa  abo  iabended  for  hiia. 

instead. 
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instead.    I  tmst  none  of  them  till  I  have  examined  with  my  own 
eyes.* 

Shrewder  eyes  were  not  perhaps  in  Spain.  *You  deceived 
me  in  saying  she  was  a  woman/  wrote  one  of  Teresa's  con- 
fessors.    ^  She  is  a  bearded  man.' 

To  return  to  her  story.  She  died,  as  has  been  said,  at  Alva, 
and  there  was  nothing  at  first  to  distinguish  her  departure  from 
that  of  ordinary  persons.  She  had  fought  a  long  battle.  She 
had  won  the  victory  ;  but  the  dust  of  the  conflict  was  still  flying; 
detraction  was  still  busy ;  and  honour  with  the  best  deserving 
is  seldom  immediately  bestowed.  The  air  has  to  clear,  the 
passions  to  cool,  and  the  spoils  of  the  campaign  to  be  gathered, 
before  either  the  thing  accomplished  or  the  doer's  merits  can  be 
properly  recognized.  Teresa's  work  was  finished  ;  but  she  had 
enemies  who  hated  her ;  half  friends  who  were  envious  and 
jealous  ;  and  a  world  of  people  besides,  to  say  that  the  work  was 
nothing  very  wonderful,  and  that  they  could  have  done  as  well 
themselves  if  they  thought  it  worth  while. 

It  is  always  thus  when  persons  of  genuine  merit  first  leave  the 
earth.  As  long  as  they  are  alive  and  active  they  make  their  power 
felt.  When  they  are  looked  back  upon  from  a  distance  thej  can 
be  seen  towering  high  above  their  contemporaries.  Their  con- 
temporaries themselves,  however,  less  easily  admit  the  difference ; 
and  when  the  overmastering  presence  is  first  removed,  and  thejno 
longer  feel  the  weight  of  it,  they  deny  that  any  difierence  exists. 

Teresa  was  buried  where  she  died.  Spanish  tombs  are  usually 
longitudinal  holes  perforated  in  blocks  of  masonry.  The  coffin 
is  introduced ;  the  opening  is  walled  up,  and  a  tablet  with  an 
inscription  indicates  and  protects  the  spot.  In  one  of  these 
apertures  attached  to  the  Alva  convent  Teresa  was  placed. 
The  wooden  coffin,  hastily  nailed  together,  was  covered  with 
quicklime  and  earth.  Massive  stones  were  built  in  after  it,  and 
were  faced  with  solid  masonry.  There  she  was  left  to  rest ;  to 
be  regarded,  as  it  seemed,  with  passionate  affection  by  the 
sisters  who  survived  her,  and  then  to  fade  into  a  shadow,  and  be 
remembered  no  more  for  ever.  But  the  love  of  those  sisters  was 
too  intense,  and  their  faith  too  deep.  *  Calumny,'  says  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  *  can  make  a  cloud  seem  a  mountain ;  can  even 
make  a  cloud  become  a  mountain.'  Love  and  faith  are  no  less 
powerful  enchanters,  and  can  convert  into  facts  the  airy  phan- 
toms of  the  brain.  The  sisters  when  they  passed  her  resting- 
place  paused  to  think  of  her,  and  her  figure  as  it  came  back  to 
them  breathed  fragrance  sweet  as  violets.  Father  Gratian,  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  deathbed,  came  on  a  visitation  to 
the    convent    nine    months    after.      His    imagination   was  as 
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active  as  that  of  the  sisterhood:  he  perceivetl,  not  the  violet 
odour  only  J  but  a  fragrant  oil  oozing  between  the  stones-  The 
ton-lb  was  opened,  the  J  id  of  the  coffin  was  found  broken^  and 
tbe  earth  bad  fallen  through.  The  face  was  discoloured >  but 
tb.<5  flesh  was  uncorrupted,  and  the  cause  of  the  odour  was  at 
*>rice  apparent  in  the  ineffable  sweetness  which  distilled  from  it* 
T'Lte  body  was  taken  out  and  washed.  Gratian  cut  off  the  left 
nsi^iad,  and  secured  it  for  himself.  Thus  mutilated,  the  body 
^t^^elf  was  replaced,  and  Gratian  carried  off  bis  prize,  wbicb 
''^^tantly  worked  miracles.  The  Jesuit  Ribera,  who  was  after- 
^'^i.rds  Teresa* s  biographer,  and  had  been  present  at  the  opening-, 
^^^-^^e^l  part  of  the  earth.  He  found  it  '  sweet  as  the  bone  of  St. 
-L-^Xwrence  which  was  preserved  at  Avila/  The  story  flew  from  lip 
*•  *  lip.  Gratian,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  reformed  branch 
^^  the  Carmelites  J  called  a  chapter,  and  brought  bis  evidence 
^^^fore  it  that  their  founder  was  a  saint.  Teresa's  communica- 
^^^ns  with  the  other  world  at  once  assumed  a  more  awful  aspect. 
"*  he  chapter  decided  that,  as  at  Avila  she  was  born,  as  at  Avila 
^l>e  was  first  admitted  to  converse  with  Christ,  and  as  there  was 
^^r  first  foundation  J  to  Avila  her  remains  must  be  removed,  and 
*^^  laid  in  the  chapel  of  San  Josef.  The  sisters  at  Alva  wept, 
^>ut  submitted.  They  were  allowed  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the 
^rm  from  which  Gratian  had  taken  off  the  hand.  Other  small 
l>ortions  were  furtively  abstracted.  The  rest  was  solemnly 
transferred. 

Xhis  was  in  1585,  three  years  after  her  death.  But  it  was 
»^ot  to  he  the  end.  The  Alva  family  had  the  deepest  reverence 
-for  Teresa.  The  Great  Duke  was  gone,  but  his  son  who  suc- 
^iN^eded  bim,  and  bis  brother,  the  Prince  of  St,  John's,  inherited 
4a is  feelings.  They  were  absent  at  the  removal,  and  had  not 
\>een  consulted.  When  they  beard  of  it,  they  held  their  town 
^o  have  been  injured  and  their  personal  honour  to  have  been 
^^utraged.  They  were  powerful.  They  appealed  to  Rome, 
^tncl  were  successful.  Sixtus  V.,  in  1586,  sent  an  order  to 
^ive  them  back  their  precious  possession,  and  Teresa,  who  had 
l>een  a  wanderer  so  long,  was  sent  again  upon  her  travels.  A 
splendid  tomb  had  been  prepared  in  the  convent  chapel  al 
Alva,  and  the  body,  brought  back  again  from  Avila,  lay  in 
state  in  the  choir  before  it  was  deposited  there.  The  chapel 
"^*as  crowded  with  spectators:  the  duke  and  duchess  were 
']>resent  with  a  train  of  nobles,  the  Provincial  Gratian,  and  a 
nhrong  of  dignitaries,  lay  and  ecclesiastic.  The  features  were 
still  earth-stained,  but  were  otherwise  unaltered.  The  miracu- 
lous perfume  was  overpowering.  Ribera  contrived  to  kiss  the 
«acred    foot,   and   to  touch  the  remaining  arm.     He   feared  to 
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wash  his  hands  afterwards,  lest  he  should  wash  away  the  frag, 
ranee ;  but  he  found,  to  his  delight,  that  no  washing  affected  it. 
Gratian  took  another  finger  for  himself;  a  nun  in  an  ecstasj 
bit  out  a  portion  of  skin  ;  and  for  this  time  the  obsequies  were 
ended.  Yet,  again,  there  was  another  disentombment,  that 
Teresa  might  be  more  magnificently  coffined,  and  the  General 
of  the  Carmelites  came  from  Italy  that  he  might  see  her.  This 
time,  the  Pope  had  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  more 
mutilation  ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  the  hunger  of  affection,  j 
Illustrious  persons  who  were  present,  in  spite  of  Pope  and 
decency,  required  relics,  and  were  not  to  be  denied.  The 
General  distributed  portions  among  the  Alva  sisterhood.  The 
eye-witness  who  describes  the  scene  was  made  happy  by  a 
single  finger-joint.  The  General  himself  shocked  the  feelings 
or  roused  the  envy  of  the  bystanders  by  tearing  out  an  entire 
rib.  Then  it  was  over,  and  all  that  remained  of  Teresa  was 
left  to  the  worms. 

But  the  last  act  had  still  to  be  performed.     Spanish  opinion 
had  declared  Teresa  to  be  a  saint ;  the  Church  had  to  ratify  the 
verdict.    Time  had  first  to  elapse  for  the  relics  to  work  miracles 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotion  to  the  highest  spiritual  rank 
could  only  be  gradual  and  deliberate.     Teresa  was  admitted 
to    the    lov/er    degree    of  beatification    by   Paul    V.  in   16U. 
She  was  canonized   {relata   inter  Deos)  eight   years   later  by 
Gregory  XV.,  in  the  company  of  St.  Isidore,  Ignatius  Loyola,    9 
Francis  Xavier,  and  Philip  Neri.     If  a  life  of  singular  self-    S 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  Christianity  could  merit  so   i 
lofty  a  distinction,  no  one  will  challenge  Teresa's  claim  to  it    I 
She  had  been  an  admirable  woman,  and  as  such  deserved  to  be 
remembered.     But  she  was  to  be  made  into  an  object  of  popular   . 
worship,  and  evidence  of  mere  human  excellence  was  not  suffi- 
cient.    A  string  of  miracles  were  proved  to  have  been  worked 
by  her  in  her  lifetime,   the   witnesses  to  the  facts  being  duly   , 
summoned  and  examined.      Her  sad,  pathetic  death-scene  was  ^ 
turned    into    a    phantasmagoria.       Old    people    were    brought 
to    swear    that    the    Convent   Church    had    been    mysteriously 
illuminated  ;  Christ  and  a  company  of  angels  had  stood  at  the 
bedside  to  receive  the  parting  soul ;    and  the  room  had  been 
full  of  white  floating  figures,  presumed  to  be  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins.     Others  said  that  a  white  dove  had  flown  out  of  her 
mouth  when  she  died,  and  had  vanished  through  the  window; 
while  a  dead  tree  in  the  garden  was  found  next  morning  covered 
with  white  blossom. 

The  action  of  the  relics  had  been  still  more  wonderful.    U 
cut  or  punctured  they  bled.     They  had  continued  uncorrupted. 

They 
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Thej  were  still  fragrant.  A  cripple  at  Avila  had  been  restored 
to  strength  by  touching  a  fragment ;  a  sister  at  Malaga  with 
three  cancers  on  her  breast  had  been  perfectly  cured  j — with 
much  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Next  the  solemn  doctors  examined  Teresa's  character,  her 
virtues  of  the  first  degree,  her  virtues  of  the  secf>nd  degree,  the 
essentials  of  sanctilas  in  specie.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  love  of 
Christ,  were  found  all  satisfactory*  Her  tears  at  the  death 
of  Pius  V.  proved  her  loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  excep- 
tional features  followed,  her  struggles  with  the  cacodEemoiij  her 
Stainless  chastity,  her  voluntary  poverty,  her  penance,  her  whip, 
her  haircloth,  her  obedience,  her  respect  for  priests,  her  daily 
<^ominunion,  her  endurance  of  the  devil's  torments,  and,  as  the 
<^rown  of  the  whole,  her  intercourse  with  San  Josef,  the  Virgin, 
^nd  her  Son. 

Her  advocate  made  a  splendid  oration  to  the  Pope.  The 
f*ope  referred  judgment  to  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  whose  voices  were  unanimous,  and  Teresa  was  de- 
clared a  member  of  the  already  glorified  company  to  whom 
prayers  might  lawfully  be  uttered, 

Xeresa's  image  still  stands  in  the  Caslilian  churches.     The 

^^ithful  crowd  about  her  with  their  offbringSj  and  dream  that 

they  leave  behind  them  their  aehes  and  pains;  but  her  words 

"^cre   forgotten,  and  her  rules  sank  again   into  neglect*      The 

C^hurch    of  Rome   w^ould    have   done   better  in   keeping  alive 

Teresa's   spirit   than   in   converting  her  into    a  goddess*     Yet 

^be  Church  of  Rome  is  not  peculiarly  guilty,  and  we  all  do  the 

^^me  thing  in  our  own  way.     When  a  great  teacher  dies  who 

feas  told  us  truths  which  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  act  upon, 

Vi-e  write  adoring  lives  of  him^  we  place  him  in  the  intellectual 

I^^ntheon  ;  but  we  go  on  as  if  ho  had  never  lived  at  all.     We 

iPut  up  statues  to    him  as   if  that  would   do  as  well,  and  the 

t*i^ophet  who  has  denounced  idols  is  made  an  idol  himself.     Yet 

S'Ood  seed  scattered  broadcast  is  never  wholly  wasted.     Though 

^J'ing  out   in   Spain  and  Italy,  the  Carmelite  Sisterhoods    are 

^*"^viving  in  Northern  Europe,  and  they  owe  such  life  as  they  now 

I^ossess  to  Teresa  of  Avila.     The  nuns  of  Compiegne,  who  in 

^7^*4  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Robespierre,  were  Carmelites 

*^^    Teresa's  order,     Vergniaud  and   his  twenty-two  companions 

^^'Hg   the    Marseillaise    at    the    scaffold,    the    surviving    voices 

*^€^«ping  up  the  chorus,  as  their  heads  fell  one  by  one  till  all 

^^^^^TO  gone.      Teresa's   thirteen  sisters  at  Compicgne  sang  the 

^^eni  Creator'  as  the  knife  of  the  Convention  made  an  end  of 

"•^Ixom,  the  prioress  singing  the  last  verse  alone  amidst  the  bodies 

^^f  her  murdered  flock, 
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FORESIGHT  has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
gifts  that  a  statesman  can  possess,  if  it  be  not  that  which 
especially  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellow-mortals.  How  fan 
late  American  Secretary  of  State  may  have  foreseen  the  advan- 
tageous nature  (in  certain  particulars  presently  to  be  set  forth)  of 
the  purchase  made  from  the  Czar's  Government,  of  what  in  onr 
youth  used  to  be  called  Russian  America,  needs  not  here  to  be 
considered.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1867,  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  now  known  as  Alaska  were  ceded,  through  the 
negociations  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Prince  Gortchakoff,  bj 
Russia  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  became  the  owners  d 
a  much  more  valuable  property  than  most  of  the  world  had  anj 
notion  of.  To  Senator  Sumner  was  delegated  the  task  of  recom- 
mending the  purchase  to  his  countrymen ;  but  his  eloquent  speedi 
on  the  occasion — to  all  appearance  exhaustive  of  the  prospective 
advantages  of  the  proposed  acquisition — did  not  even  allade  to 
what  has  since  proved  to  be  one  of  its  richest  natural  resources.  Bj 
his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  Mr.  Seward's  bargain — WahruM 
they  nicknamed  the  '  Arctic  Estate  '  he  had  bought — was  looked 
upon  as  a  bad  investment  of  capital — upwards  of  seven  millioQi 
of  hard  dollars  against  rocks,  icebergs,  and  acres  of  snowj 
wastes  ;  but  the  thought  that  he  had  outwitted  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  (as  the  President,  in  his  '  Message '  to  Congtett 
of  the  9th  of  December,  1868,  put  it)  established  *  republican 
principles'  to  the  northward  of  our  own  Dominion  on  the 
Pacific,  reconciled  many  ardent  spirits  to  the  step ;  so  that  i« 
course  of  time  the  transaction  came  to  be  regarded  with  indifr 
ference,  if  not  approbation,  though  perhaps  there  was  some  slight: 
disappointment  in  the  undoubted  fact,  that  nobody  in  this  coantif 
raised  the  least  remonstrance  in  regard  to  the  transfer.  FiH*' 
thermore,  there  was  a  certain  appeal  to  poetic  sentiment  in  the^ 
thought  that  a  region,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  type  of- 
desolation  by  the  bard  who  sang  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  hil 
passed  to  the  rule  of  the  people  who  owned  also  the  idjllic' 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  that 

'  The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore ' 
would  henceforth  be  an  accompaniment  to  the  patriotic  strains 
of  '  Hail  Columbia ! ' 
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But,  in  truth,  whatsoe\'er  may  l^e  the  future  fortune  of  the 
continental  portion  of  Mr.  Sewartrs  purchase,  as  yet  its  most 
valuable  part  consists  of  two  small  islands,  wholly  insignificant 
wlien  we  look  them  out  on  the  map,  and  islands  which  the 
^rciinary  geographer  may  naturally  scorn.  They  form  the  subject 
<>l  the  monograph  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
and  in  telling  their  story  as  briefly  as  may  be,  and  descanting  upon 
some  of  their  inhabitants,  we  hope  we  may  contrive,  not  only  to 
^ake  their  importance  apparent  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  bot 
^^en  to  interest  some  of  our  countrywomen,  for,  until  imperious 
fashion  rules  otberwise,  what  garment  is  more  cherished  by  the 
l^dy  who  has  one,  or  more  coveted  by  her  who  has  not,  than 
^  *  Seal-skin  '  ?  IVIoreover,  the  story  is  so  far  instructive,  that  a 
*iaoral  may  not  impossibly  be  deduced  from  it. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  century,  when,  in  a  way  that 

^tilJ  seems  to  us  marvellous,  a  handful  of  Russians  and  Cossacks 

— able  men  it  needs  not  to  say — with  means  disproportionately 

"nail   to   the  end  attained,  had  aehievetl  the  conquest   of  the 

*  wilds  immeasurably  spread,'  which  we  now  know  as  Siberia, 

and    had  extemled  thes  way  of  the  whilom  Dukes  of  Muscovy 

^o   the  very  easternmost  limits  of  Asia,  plus  ultra  was  still  the 

inotto  of  the   intrepid  adi^enturers,   and  they  lost  no   time   in 

building  barks  that  would  enable  them  to  explore  the  waters  of 

the     Pacific   Ocean,    the    margin    of  which   they  had  reached. 

Rich  booty  rewarded  their  earlier  efforts*      Not  only  the  coasts 

of  the  continent — hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans— but  island 

ifter  island  in  succession — ^on  many  of  which  no  man  had  ever 

Set  foot — equally  yielded  spoils  of  the  greatest  value.     The  spoils 

Were  those  of  the  chase.     From   the  very  dawn  of  history,  the 

dwellers  in  Northern  Asia,like  the  dwellers  in  Northern  liurope, 

had   gone  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  protection 

of  such  vestments  against  an  extremity  of  cold,  which  we  in 

temperate  Britain  (from  want  of  experience)  can  scarcely  con- 

oeive,  is  to  this  day  fully  appreciated  by  their  successors.     V^ery 

v-ariable  was,  and  is,  the  worth  of  these  skins.     Some  from  their 

i-arity,  some  from  their  beauty,  sr*me  from  their  lightness  and 

flexibility  affording  surpassing  comfort  to  their  wearer,  bore  a 

Car   higher  price  than  others.      While    the   parti- coloured    coat 

c>f  the  arctic  scjuirrel,  grey  on  the  back  and  white  on  the  sides, 

l;he  origin  of  the  heraldic  vair — was  hardly  esteemed  more  than 

^he  lambskin   in  which  the  peasant  clothed  himself,  the  ivory- 

like  hue  of  the  ermine,  set  off  with  its  black  tail-tip,  became 

identified  with  royal  apparel,*   and   'a  suit  of  sables'  was  too 

costly 

*  The  old  st^ry  of  the  ermine  (i;^hicli  is  only  gut  ill-smelling  bUmi  la  its 
winter  drcBs)  d)iDg  on  the  tltflltnjtat  of  its  coat, ledlo  ilft \itV\ii£ TC^i^^Si. ^^^ vci 
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costly  for  anybody  under  princely  rank.  None 
wealthy  coukl  afford  to  dress  in  martens'  fur,  and  skin* 
blue  and  of  the  silver  fox  have  always  commanded  a  Uigl 
The  beaver  it  is  only  necessary  to  name.  Great  thcreli 
the  delight  of  the  Russian  explorers,  to  find  that  the  coa 
islands  of  their  new  acquisition  abounded  in  an  animal  I 
unknown  to  Europeans— an  animal  possessing  fur  i 
warmth,  softness,  and  rich  colour,  at  once  ranked  it  am 
choicest  of  its  class.  This  animal  was  the  singular  sea 
single  skins  of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Pennant,  fetcha 
day  from  15/.  to  20/,  According  to  all  accounts  it  was  ( 
and  very  easily  captured  ;  and,  with  such  a  price  upon  \ 
so  unrelenting  a  pursuit  of  it  was  immediately  carried  i 
within  a  few  years  it  was  exterminated  in  the  neighhoun 
the  Russian  settlements,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  tUJ 
cent  islands.  Then  an  active  search  was  made  for  island 
remote,  and  these  being  one  by  one  found,  the  same  r€i 
lowed,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Eut  in  the  couii 
explorations  instituted  and  carried  on  with  this  intent— 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Aleutian  chain  (which  forms,  as 
a  series  of  stepping-stones  from  Asia  to  America),  and  ^ 
1768,  to  that  of  the  peninsula  to  which  the  name  Alaska^ 
ally  Aliaska)  was  at  first  confined — a  second,  equally  na 
bearing  beast  was  t>bserved,  passing  in  countless  numbi 
every  year  through  the  Aleutian  channels.  So  long' 
otters  were  forthcoming,  this  other  beast,  called  by  the  I 
the  *  sea-cat,'  was  not  thought  of  much  value  ;  but,  win 
numbers  declined  from  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds,  i 
was  directed  to  it  as  being  a  possible  substitute  for  1 
expiring  species.  But  the  'seji-cat' — which  we  may 
henceforward  call  the  Fur-Seal — was  a  mysterious  i 
whose  whence  and  whither  none  could  tell,  though  its 
and  goings  were  most  regular Jy  timed.  In  the  spring 
northward,  in  autumn  it  returned  southward — punctui 
wild-goose  or  the  snow-bunting  ;  but  no  one  had  ever 
its  lingering,  for  an  hour  even,  on  a  single  rock 
throughout  the  Aleutian  chain   or  along  the  America 


emblem  of  purity,  und  lieuco  aroae  the  supposition  that  ft  judge' 
trimmed  with  it^s  fur  in  token  of  his  preauiufiibly  unhUilicul  cburi<;t< 
story  ia  of  couiat^  fubuloiia,  nnd  judgea  ftppear  rather  to  havo  won! 
ahow  tbeir  exercke  of  power  aa  the  immediate  lepreaentativefl  of  \ 
Similarly,  peers  arc  arrayed  in  ermine  to  indicate  their  rank  as  uomn 
Sovereign. 

•  The  Enhydria  lutr(s  of  modem  fXfologj.    Br,  Oouea,  in  bis  • 
Aninntb  of  North  America  '  (Washinp-ton:  1877),  gives  an  •       "  ~' 
this  interefttinie:  animfil^  now  Ihreateoed  with  extinction  ;  on  ! 
of  it  by  BIr.  Wolf  will  be  found  in  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  Z..„^ 
London  *  for  1865  (plate  vii.). 
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^ts  summer  home  and  its  winter  retreat  were  alike  wholly  un- 
known, and  pains  wem  taken  to  find  them.     In  these  days  of 
[ast    steamers,  there  would    doubtloss    be    not  much    diificulty 
in  tracking   the  course  or   in   keeping   company  with   a   shoal 
0*  migratory    Fur-Seals ;    but  we  are    probably    not  wrong-  in 
^ssuming  that  such  a  feat  wouhl  be  completely  beyond  the  sail* 
^S  powers  of  the  only  ships   that  the   Russians  had  at  their 
^isp)sal  in  those  waters^      At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fad  that  the  Fur- 
^^als*  summer  home  was  not  found  until  the  year  1780,  *  after 
^ore   than   eighteen    years    of    unremitting"    search    by     hardy 
5^Yigators,'   as  Mr.    Elliott  tells  us.     The  discoverer,  by  name 
^elirman     Pribylov,    was    in  command  of  a  small  sloop,  the 
^^.  George^  engaged  in  the  fur- trade  ;  and,  according  to  tlie  same 
^Uthor,  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  by  the  declarations  of 
^t»  old  Aleutian  shaman^  or  priest,  at  0<malaska,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  islands  in  t!ie  sea  to   the   northward.     This  sea, 
^f3w  known  as  Bering's*  from  the  distinffuisbed  navij^ator.  as  ill- 
**ited  in  his  life  as  in  his  posthumous  reputation — since  modern 
geographers  with  one  accord  agree  to  misspell  his  name* — can- 
*lot  be  said  to  possess  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  on  the 
globe.     Its  summer  Is  nearly  always   foggy,  its  winter  frostyi 
*4nd  there  are  no  intermediate  seasons.       Pribjh)v,  iiaving  spent 
t\\o    summers  in  fruitless  soarch   of  the  wished*for  islands,   in 
June,  1786,  came  upon  one  of  them,  though  the  fog  was  so  thick 
that  he  was  for  three  weeks  chjse  to  it  without  being  able  to  see  it 

indeed,  he  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  his  own  small  ship  ; 

oat  the  tumultuous  murmur  that  rose  from  thousands  upon  tens 
Of  thousands  of  Fur-Seals  struck  his  ears,  and  to  his  joy  he 
Icnew  that  his  object  was  attained.  At  last  the  fog  lifted,  and 
tie  was  able  to  land,  taking  possession  of  his  discoyery  and 
learning  it  after  bis  sh>op.  The  island  being  destitute  of  any 
Ixarbour,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Oonalaska,  taking  with  him 
^fc.  few  skins;  but  Icaying  a  party  of  men  to  winter  on  the  newly- 
Cbund  land*  They  seem  to  have  fared  not  amiss ;  and,  in  the 
following  summer,  when  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  rclief- 
^bip  they  had  been  promised,  they  in  a  favourable  hour  descried 
^lie  second  of  the  two  islands,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden 


•  On  this  topic  Mr,  Elliott  expalliites  at  sonj©  length  (pp.  151»  152),  but  no 
on  tbaa  is  nece«;sary,  Vitus  Beriup^  was  ft  DaDO  by  blrth«  Miid  tlie  fiimily  name 
-ftolt  the  ipelHng  of  which  there  ouglit  to  be  tio  eoit  uf  doubt— still  exists  in 
SJ^anDArk,  It  i^  to  be  remarkod  that  GricTe,  Pennniit*  and  Fwlltta,  as  well  lui 
«X«ha  KeiDhoM  Forater  (the  companion  of  Cook),  write  Bering.  Coxo,  King  (the 
^^itar  of  the  DftrmtiTC  of  Cook's  third  and  fatal  voyage),  and  Beechey,  hftvo 
-&erin^,  which  ia  wrong,  but  not  eo  bad  as  the  vul^r  modern  corruptiotii! 
.^keHn^  or  Bchrtiiff,  It  followa  frotn  this  that  we  should  wiito  not  only  Bering's 
S«a,  bnt  BeriDg's  ialaad  ftnii  B&riog'a  Strait 
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by  fogs  from  their  sight.  This  they  named  after  the  saint 
Peter  and  Paul — on  whose  joint  feast-day  the  welcome  appariti 
met  their  eyes ;  but  the  title  has  proved  too  long  for  ordinary  m 
the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  was  soon  dropped,  and  1 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alone  has  the  island  been  f 
many  years  known.  On  the  arrival  of  Pribylov  it  was  speedl 
reached  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  explorers,  signs  of  a  pri 
but  recent  occupation  by  man— embers  of  drift-wood,  a  pi| 
and  a  knife-handle  of  brass — were  discovered  on  its  shores ;  I 
what  interested  them  far  more  was,  to  find  that  the  eztraordina 
abundance  of  animal  life  on  St.  George's  Island  was  actoa 
surpassed  by  that  on  St.  Paul's. 

The  Pribylov  Islands — as  these  two  insignificant  specks 
land,  the  largest  having  an  area  of  some  thirty-three  scpn 
miles  only,  are  now  generally  called — lie  in  about  latitu 
56°  North,  and  longitude  170°  West,  or  a  little  short  of  it, 
the  eastern  side  of  Bering's  Sea,  being  that  part  of  the  Noi 
Pacific  Ocean  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  long  pen 
sula  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  chain.  Into  this  sea  we  i 
told  that  ocean-currents,  warmer  than  the  normal  tempersti 
of  the  air,  flow  from  the  southward,  and  give  rise  duri 
summer  and  early  autumn  to  the  dense  and  almost  consti 
fogs  before  mentioned,  which  hang  in  heavy  banks  over  the  i 
and  its  shores,  seldom  dissolving  at  that  season  in  any  oil 
form  than  that  of  drizzling  rain.  About  the  middle  or  end 
October,  strong  winds,  cold  and  dry,  sweep  from  the  tundrai 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Asia,  and  carry  off  the  moistD 
These,  aided  at  intervals  by  violent  gales,  in  time  bring  do 
vast  fields  of  broken  ice-floes,  not  very  heavy  or  thick,  1 
compactly  covering  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  closing  up 
the  islands,  hush  the  wonted  roar  of  the  surf  on  their  slopi 
beaches  or  steep  cliffs.  In  some  years  they  are  thus  blockac 
by  *  the  moving  isles  of  winter '  from  December  to  May,  or  e^ 
June  ;  but  in  others,  though  this  does  not  often  happen,  nc 
floe  is  visible  from  the  land  in  all  that  time.  Usually,  the  ti 
of  the  season  takes  place  in  April,  when  the  ice  and  sn 
disappear  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  all 
melted,  and  then  returns  the  reign  of  fog.  The  number  of  cl 
days  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  visible  till 
middle  of  August ;  these  islands, 

*  Where  scarce  a  summer  smiles,' 

being  shrouded  day  after  day  in  the  reek  which  rolls  thickly 
from  the  sea.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  seems  to  be  inten* 
'  insular,'  as  meteorologists  say,   and  is  on  that  very  accoi) 

soug 
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Knight  bj  the  ^eatest  part  of  its  animal  population.  In  the 
Iwinter,  when  the  islands  are  all  but  desertetl,  ferocious  starms, 
[iccampanied  by  snow,  may  rage  for  days  together;  but,  coii- 
lidering  the  latitude,  the  temperature  is  seldom  very  low,  the 
ivemj^e  of  an  ordinary  season  ranging^  from  22^  to  26''  of  Fahr., 
ind  ibat  of  summer  between  46"  and  50°.  When  the  sun  does 
break  out,  the  thermometer  may  rise  to  60°  or  more  in  the 
ibade^  a  '  fervent  heat,'  which  the  inhabitants,  human  and  bestial, 
[find  to  be  far  from  agreeable. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  these  inhabitants,  or  some  of  them 
}\\  least.     We  have  already  said   that,  when   the  islands  were 
discovered   by   Pribjlov  and  his  men,  no  human  beings  were 
pfound  upon  them ;    but  these  have  never  been  wanting  since, 
pnd  are  mostly  Aleuts,  by  birth  or  descent,  with  considerable 
^Dtermixture,  however,  of  Russian  or  Asiatic  blood.     Christians 
«ey  are,  at  least  in  name  ;   but,  though  fondly   attached   to   the 
)rthodox  Church,  retaining  not  a  few  of  their  ancestral  beliefs 
Shamanism.     Of  their  docile,  courteous,  and  amiable  dis- 
osition,  Mr.  Elliott  speaks  highly.     Their  greatest  failing  is  an 
llmost  irrepressible  love  of  drink,  for  which,  unfortunately,  the 
rtnhftbitants  of  certain  other  islands  cannot  justly  cast  a  stone  at 
ibem ;  but  in  this  respect  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
improvement  of  late  vears,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  that  gentle- 
man,  while  residing  among   them   as   Assistant-Agent   of   the 
^Treasury  of  the  Federal  Government.    The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  to  whom  the  islands  are  leased,  has  also  done  much 
ameliorate  the  condition,  both  material  and  intellectual,  of 
servants,  every  able-bodied  man  on  the  islands  being  in  its 
nployment*      In  1880  the  population  numbered   390  souls,  of 
f-^hom  more  than  three-fourths  belonged  to  St.  Paul's. 

Rut  our  present  business — as  the  title  of  this  article  shows — 

Hwith  the  Fur-Seals  already  mentioned,  the  animals  to  which 

tlic  Pribylov    Islands    owe  their   importance.      We  have   faint 

tope  that  we  can  succeed  in  imparting  to  our  readers  more  than 

■•portion  of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  ourselves,  several  years 

0,  first  read  Mr.  Elliott's  account  of  these  creatures,*  and  this 

Kn  spite  of  his  narrative  being  written   in  a  style   which   we 

DQfess   we    do  not    highly  admire.     The  arrangement  of  his 

*  Tliia  occoimt  was  onginaUj  printed  at  WnsliiTigton  by  thts  Treasury  DcpiirJ- 
*<^t  in  1873,  09  a  *  Report  on  the  rribjiov  Group,  or  Sefil  Isknda  of  Alaakn/ 
*d  »«a  illiifetroteJ  by  ijfty  photogrophs  from  the  Qutbor'a  drawiugs.  For  Bomo 
"",  which  has  never  been  explained  aatisfuctorily  «r  otherwise,  only  wventtf- 
lf(«8ioDa  were  struck  off,  und  it  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  rarest  hooks 
unci  in  li  zcMjlt»gical  library.  VVe  know  of  only  four  copiea  in  thia  country. 
fe  IctltT-prees  is  reprinted,  'tog:etljer  with  much  additiounl  matter,  and  mauy 
f^tie  illuftlmtionB  are  reproduced,  in  the  volume  now  under  review, 

facts 
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facts  is  most  unmethodical.  His  language  is  the  purest 
American — the  tongue  that  our  descendants  are  perhaps  one 
day  to  speak — but  it  is  needless  to  anticipate  an  evil.  The 
vigour  of  his  expressions  none  can  doubt,  and  occasionally  they 
are  embellished  by  a  quaintness  which  raises  a  smile,  where 
nothing  humorous  seems  intended.  That  of  course  only  shows  oar 
own  stupidity  ;  but  still  this  combination  of  qualities  hinders 
us  from  quoting  several  passages  we  should  like  to  extract ;  and, 
if  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  paraphrase  our  author,  it  is  at 
least  advisable  to  translate  what  he  says  into  the  English  of  the 
present  period.  This  statement  we  make  to  meet  the  natural 
objection,  that  the  very  words  themselves  of  a  writer  who  has  so 
good  a  right  to  be  read,  and  has  so  much  to  tell,  are  far  better 
than  the  renderings  of  a  reviewer. 

For  the  sake  of  some  of  our  readers  it  will  be  expedient, 
before  we  go  further,  to  explain  what  Fur-Seals  are,  and  briefly 
to  show  how  they  differ  from  other  Seals.  There  is  no  need  to 
enter  upon  any  very  technical  description,  or  to  inflict  upon 
those  who  are  not  zoologically-minded  a  lengthy  zoological 
disquisition.*  However,  it  may  be  necessary,  even  nowadays, 
to  point  out  that  Seals  are  neither  fishes  nor  whales,  but  aquatic 
members  of  the  great  Order  JFercB  of  Linnaeus,  forming  part  of 
the  '  Carnassiers '  of  Cuvier,  to  which  belong  cats,  dogs,  bears, 
and  many  other  flesh-eating  and  fish-eating  quadrupeds.  More- 
over, it  must  be  observed  that  the  animals  known  generally  as 
*  Seals '  comprehend  two  very  distinct  groups,  or  as  naturalists 
term  them,  families — the  Pliocidas  and  the  Otariidm — the  latter 
distinguishable  at  first  sight  by  the  presence  of  small  external 
ears  (whence  their  name),  and  the  power  of  bringing  forward 
their  hind-limbs  so  as  to  use  them  in  the  act  of  progression, 
while  in  the  former  the  hind-limbs  are  almost  functionless 
except  in  the  water.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Otaries  are  able 
to  travel  on  land  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  their  activity 
may  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  living  ex- 
amples, exhibited — generally  under  the  name  of  Sea-Bear  or 
Sea-Lion — in  zoological  gardens  and  elsewhere.  To  the 
Otaries  belong  the  Fur-Seals,  but  all  Otaries  do  not  bear  fur^ 
at  least  in  their  adult  condition ;  and,  on  this  account,  a  further 
division  has  been  attempted  by  some  systematists,  based  on 
this  external  character.     The  number  of  species  of  Fur-Seals 

♦  Those  wlio  wish  to  be  more  deeply  informed  on  the  subject  may  ^^ 
advantage  cousult,  not  only  Mr.  Elliott  8  work,  but  the  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  J; 
W.  Clark  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  *  for  W 
(p.  650),  as  well  as  two  admirable  papers  by  Dr.  Murie  in  the  *  Transactions '  of 
the  same  Society  (vols,  vii  and  viii.). 

existing 


Listing  is  still  open  to  doubt;  but  it  seems  mast  likclr  tKat 

here  are  not  fewer  than  four,  of  which  that  resorting  to  tlie 

rribylov  Islands  is  the  Otaria  ursina^  or  Cuilorhinus  ursimmf^  of 

scientific  writers.     Xo   living  example  of  it  appears  to   hare 

^ver  been  bmaght  to  Europe  ;  *  but  the  numerous  figures  whcrebv 

IVlr.  Elliott's  Yolume  is  iUastrated — all  taken,  as  he  assures  us 

anil   wc  may  well  beliere,  from   the  life — show  that,  to  some 

extent,   in  its  phjrsiognomj  and   in   most  of  its  attitudes*   it 

^Mrongly  resembles  those  of  its  better-known  brethren,  the  Se^i- 

^^ears,  which  are  familiar   to    visitors  at    the    Regent's    Park, 

»nd  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton.     These  drawings  ol  Mr.  Elliou's 

will  be  to  many  eyes  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  his  book,  and 

Bpiey  certainly  prove  him  to  have  much  more  than  the  ordinary 

^fatistic  faculty  which  so  often  only  wofully  caricatures  living 

a.nimals,t 

There  is  probably,  at  the  present  day,  no  part  of  the  world 
on  which  mammalian  life  is  for  a  season  so  densely  accumulated 
as  on  the  Pribjiov  Islands,  and  on  that  of  St.  Paul  in  particuhir. 
That  the  same  state  of  things  existed  years  ago,  in  more  than 
one  place  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  there 
^^one — never,  it  may  be  feared,  to  return.  But  the  concourse  on 
^■bese  islands  only  lasts  lor  some  sis  months.  During  winter, 
when  their  shores  are  ice-bound,  and  one  furious  ^boorffa* — ;i 
gale  of  wind  bearing  snovv^succceds  another,  they  are  islands 
of  desolation.  In  ordinary  seasons,  on  the  1st  of  May  in  each 
year  the  elderly  males  of  the  Fur-Seal  arrive — heavy-shouldered, 
obese  creatures,  their  bodies  quivering,  as  they  move,  with  the 
fat  they  have  laid  on  since  the  preceding  autumn.  At  once  they 
come  ashore — *  hauling  up,'  in  the  language  of  sailors,  wherever 
r  sloping  beach  presents  itself.      The  first  comers  take  their  post 

Mr.  Elliott  9tai&3  that  all  attempt*  to  keep  the  Otana  urttna  in  confinement 
bflve  hitlierto  fnilDd ;  but  we  think  it  ia  probable  that  if  renewed  with  duo  «iro 
ibey  would  he  successful.  The  Otaria  (^Ui/orntana,  which  inhabits  the  wtsatera 
coasU  of  North  America  to  the  southwArd  of  the  FribyJov  islands,  is  not  undo- 
{|Qently  seen  in  Europeaa  mtaria. 

t  fcfome  of  Mr.  Elhott*a  original  pictures,  from  whfch  tho  illaalratioua  iu  hi^ 

book  are  taken^  may  have  been  Been  by  our  rcaihTs  at  Sooth  Et^nsiugbon,  aa  th«  y 

were  contributed  by  the  Umtud  States*  Commiatiioii  of  Fiali  and  Fidhcriea  to  the 

liDCont  Xnteruutional  Exhibition.     The  spirit  whieii  tbeae  works  display  ia  indeed 

Tery  grreat,  and  uo  ono  can  examine  tliem  without  feeling  assured  of  the  fidelity 

With  which  be  has  portTnyod  the  tliffbreot  animals  and  scones  they  represent.    In 

Jiartioular  we  ahould  mention,  though  the  subject  U  rather  wide  of  our  presoni 

soope*  the  very  remarkable  study  of  the  Walrus  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which 

i«  engraved  in  Mb  volume  (plate  xxi,),  and  completely  changes  all  pre-existiug' 

Hotiona  as  to  the  appearance  of  that  singnlar  raooijter*    To  the  uame  Eihibithm 

Wafl  ttlflo  sent  a  largo  group  of  btaffed  specimene  of  the  Fur-Soal  of  thts  PHhylov 

Islanda,  which,  when  first  Bct  up»  must  have  been  extremely  lifo-like— the  atti- 

tudet}  in  which  they  are  mounted  briving  evidently  been  copied  from  his  flgorca — 

At  long  expoflofo  to  light  and  dust  hajs  seriously  imimircd  their  btautv* 

nearest 
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nearest  the  sea ;  but  each  has  to  maintain  his  ground  agaij 
new  arrivals,  and  sanguinary  duels  ensue— the  victor  occupjri 
the  station  of  the  vanquishcdj  who,  if  be  survives  the  conte 
retires  landward.  This  condition  of  affairs  goes  on  until,  a  be 
the  12th  or  14th  of  June,  the  females,  in  numbers  vastly  sup 
rior,  make  their  appearance.  Each  as  she  reaches  the  land 
accosted  in  the  sol  test  terras  of  endearment  and  persuasion  i 
which  seal-language  is  capable,  by  every  male  in  possession,  t 
rest  within  the  precinct  that  be  has  appropriated ;  and  to  thes 
gentle  addresses  force  is  not  unfrequently  added — the  male,  th 
is  more  than  double  the  weight  and  strength  of  his  partner,  oils 
seizing  her  in  his  mouth,  and  conveying  her  to  a  place  whcr 
he  can  guard  her  in  safety.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  i 
sure  to  excite  the  jealous  wrath  of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  in  con 
sequence,  the  contlicts  that  have  before  occurred  are  as  notbiu 
to  the  combats  that  now  ensue.  Fortunate  is  the  female  who,  i 
such  a  case,  escapes  with  a  whole  skin  ;  for  Mr.  Elliott  has  tte 
a  second  male  fling  himself  upon  her,  and  in  the  struggle  sh 
may  be  wellnigh  torn  asunder.  With  marvellous  fortitude  sh 
bears  this  treatment,  and  utters  not  a  cry  of  suffering  or  compUia 
at  the  savage  usage.  All  this  too  takes  place  at  a  critica 
moment ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  no  sooner  is  she  lodged 
and  sometimes  heiore  bcr  dripping  fur  has  dried,  than  stu 
becomes  a  mother.  Meanwhile  her  lord  and  master  ii  cvci 
intent  upon  new  conquests,  whether  in  love  or  war,  and  Qp* 
protecting  those  he  has  already  achieved  from  his  less  luckj 
neighbours,  always  on  the  look-out  for  any  'errant  fair'tli*! 
chance  or  wayward  disposition  may  induce  to  stray,  be  it  bu 
for  two  or  three  yards.  Fortunately  for  him  the  greatest  recreft' 
tion  of  the  ladies  of  his  selection — whom  the  English-spcakiog 
inhabitants  vulgarly  denominate  'cows'- — seems  to  he  sleep 
though  (as  Mr.  Elliott  tells  us)  the  sleep  of  the  Fur-Seal  is  tlw 
very  reverse  of  calm,  and  is  accompanied  by  so  much  rcsllessnei^ 
and  muscular  action,  apparently  involuntary,  that  the  influcnci 
of  the  drowsy  deity  is  of  the  slightest.  When  awake  toa 
besides  the  ordinary  cares  of  mammalian  maternity,  ihcy  fifl*! 
occupation  in  fanning  and  scratching  themselves  with  then 
broad  hind-flippers;  for  with  all  delicacy  we  must  confess  i^i 
sorrow  that  these  pure  ocean -nymphs  are  not  free  from  the  aXW 
tions  of  that  familiar  little  beast  which,  according  to  Sir  Hug^ 
Evans, 'signifies  love.'  So  passes  away  their  summer.  M  ^^^ 
weather  be  warm,  the  fanning  is  more  and  more  vigorously  J^' 
formed  ;  and,  should  a  sun- burst  raise  the  temperature  U^  ^^ 
'  fervent  heat*  beftjre  mentioned,  away  they  go  for  a  plunge** 
the  sea,  leaving  their  sultan,  the  '  bull  *  or  *  seecatch  *  as  he  is  com- 
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monlj  called,  ia  disconsolate  loneliness.     His  life,  however^  is 

far  different.      To   act   on  the  principle  of  parta  taeri  is  his 

inevitable  lot.     Never  can  he  close  his  eyes  without  risk  of  his 

oilolisques  being  borne  off  by  a  rival.     Never  can  he  stir  from 

bis  own  station  without  the  certainty  of  having  to  fight  for  his 

life.     Perseus    is    chained    to    the    rock,    and    his   countless 

Antirotnedas  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  number  of  monsters  of  his 

own  kin  I      In  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  his  fate — nay  his 

very  existence — must  seem   to  him,    if  a  sultan   Fur-Seal  can 

philosophize,  to  require   some  explanation.     By   courage  and 

I  ibccr  strength  he  has  gained  his  position,  his  rank,  his  hareem* 

jHe  lias  braved  countless  perils   by  land  and  by  water.      In  his 

Ijoutli  he  has  escaped  the   massacre  of  his   brethren  (of  which 

Imore  will    presently  be  said)  at  the   hand  of  murdering  man, 

lAnJ  the  fangs  of  the  deadly  grampus,  or  still  more  cruel  shark. 

VII  this  to   pass  weeks,  nay  months,  agitated  by  the  deepest 

isions  that  leave 

'  The  kingly  couch 
A  WQtch-caso,  or  a  common  lamm-bolh* 

Better  be  content,  like  his  cousin  the  Hair-Seal,  with  a  single 
jipouse,  and  be  free  to  sleep,  swim,  dive,  or  fish,  at  pleasure ; 
lor,  in  addition  to  his  wakefulness,  hunger  and  thirst  he  must 
endure,  as  it  is  a  proved  fact  that  from  the  time  he  takes  up 
ki^pDst  in  May,  tilt  he  finally  quits  it  at  the  close  of  summer, 

|the  *  seecatch '  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
'vlien  his  season's  watching  is  over,  ho  is  reduced  in  bulk  and 

.weight  to  about  a  sixth  of  his  former  being.     But  it  is  not  for 

[tii  to  solve  the  problem^  Our  sultan  does  as  have  done  his 
forefathers  for  untold  generations,  and,  as  we  shall  immediately 
•ee,  it  is  to  the  polygamous  habit  of  the  Fur-Seal,  that  il  not 
only  owes  its  chance  of  maintaining  its  existence,  but  that 
toJankind  is  able  to  profit  thereby. 

But  while  all  this  is  going  on,  another  and  very  remarkable 
mdjcnt  in  the  life-history  of  the  species  has  to  be  considered. 
'Vben  the  females  follow  their  future  lords  to  the  islands,  they  are 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  troops  of  young  males,  varying  in 
*ge  from  one  summer  to  four  or  five,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
^^i^aity  of  *  seecatchie.'  They  are  called  '  bachelors' — in  Russ 
^^'^hihcheekie — and  are  sportive  and  gay  as  befits  their  name. 
On  them  depends  the  value  of  these  distant  possessions,  for, 

,  finder  the  wise  regulations  which  happily  exist  in  the  f^rihylov 
Wands,  these  *  bachelors'  alone  are  allowed  to  be  taken.  Prac- 
tically they  are  as  numerous  as  the  females— their  mothers  or 

,  ^ters.  Wholly  careless,  they  fish,  doze,  and  merrily  gambol 
^  shoak  round  the  shores,  springing  aloft  into  the  air  for  very 
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joj;  or,  laDdtQg^,  lie  lassily  in  herds  upon  the  beach  for  hou3i 

at  a  time,  and  then  wander  lor  a  mile  into  the  interior — asec: 
ing  steeps  which  it  would  seem  impossible  lor  a  man  to  cliiK^ 
and  playincr  with  tme  another  like  puppies^rolling  and  crushi^ 
the   vep;etation  till  it  is   worn  away.      Then,  tired  with  iW^j 
exertions,   they  suddenly  sink   for  a  few  moments  into  tl^eii 
usual  restless  sleep,  awakening"  to   pursue   the  same  rounil    of 
amusement.    But  woe  be  to  that  one  of  them  who  transgresses  the 
boundary  of  the  places  appropriated  by  the  elders  of  their  kind. 
True  that  in  some  of  the  ' rookeries'  (as  these  places  are  namet/) 
a  right  of  way,  through  the  herds  of  females  and  newly-born  that 
throng  the  ground  is  accorded  to  the  *  bachelors  *  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  patriarchs  ;    but  the  way  is   of  the  straitest,  ami 
though  traversed  day  and  night  by  constant  files,  each  passenger 
must  keep  strictly  to  the  path,  and  even  loitering  brings  upon 
him  condign  punishment  from  the  nearest  *  seecatch.' 

All  the  Fur-Seals  while  on  the  islnnd,  like  many  other  animiili 
in  their  breeding-haunts,  show  little  fear  of  man.  One  may 
walk  into  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  these  *  bachelors,'  and  tlier 
will  but  make  way  for  a  few  yards,  dividing  right  ami  lcft» 
staring  at  the  stranger  with  their  large  soft  eyes,  and  do  sing 

behind  him  as  he  passes  on.      It  is  this  habit  which  makes  their 

capture  so  simple,  easy,  and  sure.     And  now  we  have  the  s 
of  destruction  to  relate.    On  certain  nights  in  the  months  of  J 
and  July,  men  told  off  to  the  duty  leave  their  villages  bff( 
daybreak,  and  quietly  walk  between  the  sea  and  the  slumbpri 
herd  of  *  bachelors,'  who,  aroused  one  by  one,  scramble  inland  tiU 
a  drove,  consisting  of  about  the  number  that  may  be  required 
formed,  and  leisurely  urged  in  the  proper  direction  by  thedri 
in  the  rear  and  on  the  Hanks  of  the  intended  victims.     The 
of  progress  is  slow,  not  more  than  about  half-a-mile  in  the  b 
for  though  the  Seals  can  move  at  much  more  than  twice 
pace,  especially  for  a  short  distance,  it  is  most  important  t! 
ibey  should  not  be  overheated.     To  that  end  frequent  paui  _ 
of  some  minutes'  duration  are  made,  the  drivers  falling  h^ck, 
and  many  of  the  animals  that  appear  to  be  already  exhatistcd 
by  the  journey,  so  far  as  it  is  accomplished,  are  left  bebiml 
unmolested — to  recover  if  they  can.     \Vhen  the  drove  seems 
be  sufficiently  rested,   the   men  again   advance  w^ith   a  sb 
clattering  together  a  few  bones  that  they  carry  for  the  puqv 
and  off  it  moves  again  tow^ards  the  appointed  place,  near 
sheds  which  are  ^tted  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  wl 
is  to  follow.    All  this  time  the  *  bachelors '  make  no  more  atter 
at  resistance  than  so  many  sheep  would  do  ;  and,  indeed,  itgi 
us  satisfactioa  to  state  that  far  more  humanity  seems  to 

sbo^ 
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skovn  to  tban  tku  onliiiArilir  In  Eng-land  to  sheep  driren  to  the 

slaa^ter-hoQse.     ArriTetl  oa  the  kiiiiag-gToand,  the  fated  crea- 

ttntes  are  ooce  oiore  left  to  rest  themselres  and  get  cooL    Thea  the 

nuJe  papttlaiioo  of  the  Tillage  tarns  out — e»ch  o£  them  famished 

^th  m.  sboit  blBd^coii,  two  knives  (ocie  for  stahbing  and  one 

for  wmmatiBs  the  skin),  and  a  whetstone.     At  a  Mtgoai  from  the 

toiywia  or  foremai^  aboot  ooe  kimdred  or  one  himdied  and  filtj 

Seals  afe  aepaxated  from  the  lest,  aad  driTea  a  little  war  apart, 

uito  as  dose  a  compass  as  possible.     The  chief  then  close! j 

surveys  each  indiiidttal  of  the  *  pod/  as  it  is  turned,  passes  the 

^ord  that  sach  or  sach  a  Seal  h^  been  bitten  so  thai  its  skin  is 

^J  QTedy  is  too  j€ung  or  too  old,  and  the  men  take  nseotal  note  of 

his  orders.  Tbieii  be  gires  the  order  *  Scrike/    lostantlj  the  hearj 

<^liilis  come  down  on  the  hmd  of  ererr  anijmd  thait  is  not  to 

^  spaxed,  and  it  is  stretched  stnncned  and  iffirtiirfihii  in  lest  time, 

'^J'^  Mr.  EUiott,  than  it  takes  to  teiL     Thereopon  the  dabs  are 

^i^oppcd,  the  men  dia^  ooi  the  prostrate  bodies,  and  spread  thesn 

^^    ^e  graud  so  as  not  to  tooch  osie  another,  piangiiig  as 

*P«edilj  as  possiUe  a  knife  iolo  the  keaxt  of  eadi  that  the  Uood 

'^^T  flow  oof,  since,  if  this  be  not  dooe  at  once,  the  carcase 

^^1    *heat,^   and   the   skin  prore  worthless.     This   operatioa 

^^i^hed,  that  of  Jriiiiititg  follows.     So  expert  are  the  best  men 

^^^-at  ihejr  will  lemoTe  the  hide  from  a  Seal  of  Cur  rise  in  a  minole 

^^d  a  half;  hot  lew  axe  so  expedxtioos,  and  on  an  arenge  Ae 

^wiiiiiiiag  of  each  bodj  (the  limbs  aad  head  being  left)  lakes 

loiir  minutes^     This  is,  howerer,  neij  laborioMs  worfct 

it  is  needless  to  saj  that  tim  knile  mnst  not  slqp  and  catL 

skin^  for  in  dat  case  tt  u  not  paid  lor.    Tke  kids  when 

are  cairied  to  a  large  bara-Uke  wooden  ttmctnre,  aad 

rter  being  caxefnll j  examined  are  laid  vpon  mm  annfhrr  ia 

with  salt  ptupeily  spread  npon  their  inside^     In  two  or 

wed»  time  thej  asr  rnfcicntlj  pirlriwl,  aad  msf  be  imkrw 

rolled  into  hmidles  of  two  skios  each,  witb  dm  hmr  imliMPt 

when  t^htlj  ootded,  axe  leadj  liar  shipmsat.     In  iaiaisr 

lajs  thej  were  dned  ia  the  opoi  air  wtlhont  aoj  pmuiattre^ 

^^^iid  in  Gonaeqaeaee  were  very  liable  U»  deeay. 

^ceeding  is  that  the  flajped  isn-mii  of  ^e  Seals  me  left  ta  rat 

die  gnamd,  witli  a  ierait  ikat  amj  be  imapaed;  hat, 

i»  Mr.  EUioO,  the  most  seasitxre  mme,  almr  aal J  a 

coaple   of  amaA^  enerieace,  faecxmies  whoUj  ased  to  the 

lonr  gins  eC^  mid  f&e  eao!,  saaless  weather,  esea  d^ring^  ^e 

oaia%  ass  nrmiwiess  amca  wp  ao  wwa  'Caa^Ei^g 

decompos^inn,  wUle  Ike  liniilmmr  wiads»  so  wmj  pmrihii, 

to  keep  Ae  iriaad  kcsUijr.    KefctfhidBm  aa  the  mtS^m 
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of  the  snow  in  spring  the  olfactories  of  a  stranger  suffer,  inth 
gentleman's  words,  *  terrific  punishment'  from  tbe  remaim 
the  preceding  year's  crop  of  Seals — still  lying  '  unburied  < 
the  plain  ;'  but  the  live  Seals  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  th 
though,  as  every  anatomist  and  Seal-shooter  knows,  their  sei] 
of  smell  is  most  acute.  All  attempts  to  utilize  the  Seals'  fle^ 
save  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  which  is  eaten  by  the  i 
habitants — have  hitherto  lailed ;  and  the  oil  that  the  carcw 
furnish  is  so  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality  as  not 
rejiay  the  tiooble  and  expense  of  extracting  it. 

It  will  be  already  inferred  from  what  was  before  said,  as 
the  Pribylov  Islands  being  more  thickly  peopled  with  t 
higher  animal  life  than  any  other  spots  oo  the  globe  of  simil 
area^  as  well  as  from  some  incidental  remarks,  that  the  numl 
of  Fur-Seals  there  must  be  enormous.  Mr*  Elliott  was  at  fii 
wholly  unable  to  make  any  computation  of  it  that  he  con 
consider  trustworthy  ;  but  repeated  observation  convinced  hi 
of  the  orderly  way  in  which  the  animals  distributed  ihci 
selves  without  crowding  one  another,  on  the  breed ing-gffl 
or  *  rookeries/  which  were  invariably  covered  by  tbjT 
exactly  the  same  proportion.  'The  Seals,'  he  says,  '  lie  |u 
thickly  together  where  the  rookery  is  boundless  in  its  eligib 
area  to  their  rear  and  unoccupied  by  them,  as  they  do  in  tl 
little  strips  which  are  abruptly  cut  off  and  narrowed  by  rod 
walls  hehind.  For  instance,  on  a  rod  of  ground,  under  tl 
face  of  bluffs  which  hemmed  it  in  to  the  land  from  the  * 
there  are  just  as  many  Seals,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  will  1 
found  on  any  other  rod  of  rookery-ground  throughout  the  who 
list,  great  and  small ;  always  exactly  so  many  Seals,  under  ai 
and  fdl  circumstances,  to  a  given  area  of  breed ing-gruunt 
This  tact  being  determined,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  mal 
an  accurate  survey  and  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  sever 
hreeding-grounds  on  each  island ;  and  thus  be  arrived  $X  tl 
conclusion,  that  St.  George's  is  inhabited  by  163,4ii0  breedln 
and  newly-born  Fur-Seals,  while  no  fewer  than  3,i.)3O,OO0  < 
the  same  occupy  the  wider  and  more  numerous  stations  I 
St.  PauTs.  But  these  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  *  bachelors 
before  mentioned,  which  from  their  discursive  habits  are  h 
more  difficult  to  reckon.  These  young  males  between  the  ag< 
of  one  year  and  six  years  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  adoJ 
breeding  Fur-Seals ;  but,  without  putting  them  at  so  high  » 
estimate,  Mr.  Elliott  is  persuaded  that  a  million  and  a  half  ^ 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  fact,  and  this  *  makes  the  p^ 
sum  total,  of  the  Fur-Seal  life  in  the  Pribylov  Islands,  ove: 
4,700,000/     He  further  calculates  that  a  million  of  youogf^f 
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Seals  are  bom  every  jear  on  these  islands;    and   taking  one 

***U  (as  we  may  fairly  do)  to  be  males,  the  slaug^hter  of  which 

jJone  is  permitted,  the  100,000  which  the  Alaska  Commercial 

y^mpanj  is  allowed  by  its  charter  to  kill,  amounts  to  one  in 

^^*^'     He  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  that  this  number  might 

^  increased  without  injuring  the  stock  ;  but  on  farther  reflec- 

5*^ti,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  casualties  which  must 

^pP^^    t**   ^^^  young-^-especially   during   the  winter   months 

•ien  they  are  absent  from   the  islands  and  exposed  to  their 

^^tural  enemies^  to  say  nothing  of  about  5000  which  may  be 

^^l<en  yearly  by  men  in  the  Aleutian  channels  or  at  sea — ^he 

.  ^^Ucluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  *  let  well  alone/     Herein 

"[t^  is  probably  right,  for,  owing  to  the  polygamous  nature  of 

'^c  species,  the  present  wise  arrangement  of  the  United  States 

^^thorities  and  the  Alaska  Company  justifies  the  expectation, 

5*^at  there  is  no  greater  fear  of  the  stock  of  Fur*SeaIs  dlminish- 

'^'^g  by  the  annual  destruction  of  100,000  of  its  young  males, 

^Vian  there  is  of  a  prudent  farmer^s  flock  or  herd  being  reduced 

^y  draughting  its  superfluous  yearly  increase.*     At   the  same 

^ime    it  is  also  satisfactory  to    know  that  in  accordance  with 

-Xir.  Elliott's  recommendation  a  strict  watch  seems  to  be  kept, 

^o  as  to  detect,  if  possible,  any  sign  of  diminution.     The  chief 

^^sk  appears  to  be  that  of  an  epidemic  seizing  the  animals,  and 

%bis  risk  seems  to  us  to  be  increased  by  the  practice  of  leaving 

't^be  carcases,  unburied  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  sanitation. 

'^X^here  is  some  reason  to  think  that  in  1830  such  a  visitation 

"cSld    occur,  but  the  extremely  unsystematic  way  in  which  the 

slaughter  was  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  the  statistics  of  the 

islands  were  kept,  obscures  the  cause  of  the  sudden  diminution 

'^vhich  was  then  undoubtedly  observed. 

In  this  connection  another  matter  must  he  mentioned,  and 

^hat  is  the  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  animal's 

^[>elt  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  life.     The  very 

^est   furs  are  those  from  males  of  three  years  old,  whose  skin 

lias  an  average  weight  of  seven   pounds ;   but  the  animals  of 

^our  years  ha\'e  fur  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior,  while  their  skins 

^weigh   twelve  pounds.     At   five  years   the   skin   weighs  more 

^still,  but  what  is  called  the  *  wig  '—a  mass  of  coarse  hair  on  the 

shoulders — appears,  and  destroys  the  uniformity  required  in  a 

^It  of  the  first  quality,  so  that  it  does  not  pay  to  kill  an  animal 

of  this  age;  while  older  animals,  in  addition  to  a  greater  de- 

♦  Thin  aiTKngement  is  «aid  to  be  due  to  tlie  foreaighiof  Mr.  H.  M.  Hntcbinson, 

of  New  Hampehire,  and  Captain  Ebenezei-  Jlorgan,  of  Connecticut,  who  visited 

the  ialanda  in  1868,  and  ligDtJy  judged  that  uelisa  restrictiona  were  put  upon 

the  alftughter  of  the  Fur-Seals,  another  Beamn  would  iuire  seen  the  end  of  tliem. 
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velopment  of  *  wig,'  begin  to  have  a  thinner  far,  and  arc  abso- 
lutely profitless  in  the  trade. 

All   the   skins  from  the  Pribylov  Islands   come   to  London, 
where  the   final   operations   of  dressing  and  djeing  them  are 
performed,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  can  be  done  elsewhere.     The 
dressing  consists  chiefly  of  extracting  all  the  hairs,  and  leaving     -^ 
only  the  fnr  which  grows  at  their  base.      For  a  long  while  this     ^ 
was  done  by  plucking  out  each   hair  separately — a  slow   and    ^ 
costly  process.     But  at   last   the  fur-dressers  became   aware  of  j^ 
a  fact,  which  almost  any  naturalist  might  have  told  them,  eiren^^n 
if  they  did  not  sooner  observe  it  themselves.     This  fact  is  that^fc- 

the  hairs  are  much  more  deeply  rooted  than  the  fur,  and  accord ^. 

ingly  if  the  inside  of  the  skins  be  scraped  away,  or  pared  dowc 
with  a  currier^s  knife,  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  cut  through,  and 
the  hair  easily  brushed  off  with  the   hand,  the  fur  remaining 
attached  to  the  skin,  which  is  thus  rendered  very  little  thiekefi 
than  a  kid-glove.     This  fur  is  curly,  and  generally  of  a  light^- 
brown  colour,  varying  slightly  in  shade  in  the  different  parts-: 
To  render  it  uniform   in  tint  it  is  accordingly  dyed/  and  ir 
the  process  of  dyeing  the  ends  untwist  themselves  and  the  fur . 
becomes  smooth  and  ready  for  use,* 

Of  the  actual  profits  made  out  of  the  Pribylov  Fur-Seals  vfm^ 
have  insufficient  data  to  form  an  estimate  ;  but  it  is  certain  tha^ 
the  Alaska  Commercial   Company  has  a  very   good   thing 
their  monopoly^  though  it  pays  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  a  yearly  rent  of  §55,000,  besides  $2  on  each  skin  takes: 
— the  number  paid  for  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Utnite»^ 
100,000 — amounting  in  all  to  an  annual  income  of  j^255,0O0,  < 
a  very  fair  interest  on  the  original  outlay  of  $7,200,000  for  tlm^^^ 
whole  tenritoryy  and  an  income  that  is   likely  to  be  permanent  , 
provided  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  seal-skin,  and  the  effective 
protection  of  the  animals,  continue. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  see,  if 
can,  what  we   have  lost  or  are   daily  losing  through  our  ow: '  - 
improvidence-     The  islands  in  Bass's  Strait  between  Austral i  i  1-^*^ 
and   Tasmania  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentur^^^^ 
as    fully  stocked  with   Fur-Seals    of   another  species    (perhap^^^ 
Otaria  foTsteri)^^  as  are  the  Priby  lovs  at  this  day.    But  not  man^ 
years  ago  Mr.  Clark  was  told  by  a  friend  who  knew  the  locality^t^ 

♦  Sep  *  Sea-LioaSj'  oae  of  the  *  Da? is  Lectures  '  delivered  at  tJie  Gardens  of  th<J^ 
Zoologicftl  Swietj  by  Mr*  John  Wiilis  Clark,  and  afterwards  publiBhed  in  llaX-*' 
*  OoBtemporary  Besviow*  for  Deccnibor  1875. 

t  Thfi  determiofitioii^  mid  cousequeiitiy   the  nomeiiclttture,  of  tho  difft?ppr-r< 
species  of  Fur-Seala  is  still  in  n  very  unsettled  coBdition,  und  it  eeema  quir#^ 
poeaible  that  aome  of  them  will  be  extirpated  before  the  labotua  of  tiAttiittlkts  f 
ihftt  direotioQ  be  endod.  ,^  ,   ^ 
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tliat  he  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  a  Far-Seal  on  London 

Bridge  as  anywhere  near  Australia,  though  warning  bad  been 

given  in  the  colonies  themselves,  so  early  as  1826,  of  what  was 

coming^  to  pass.     Yet  there  are  islands  further  to  the  southward 

b  which  the  same  species  still  exists  ;  and   Mr.  A.  W,  Scott, 

Hpiting  ten  years  ago,  said  that  *they  need   only  the  simple 

Ifefulations  enforced  by  the  American  Legislature  to  resuscitate 

the  present   state  of  decay  of  a  once  remunerative  trade,  and 

to  bring  into  full  vigour  another  important  export  to  the  many 

we  already   possess.*  *      Not  twenty   years  since,   the  Cape   of 

Good   Hope  could    still    send   a    thousand    skins  of  its    small 

Fur-Seal  (Oiaria  antarctica)  to   the  London  market,t  but  this 

was  nearly  the  last  '  parcel '  received  from  that  quarter ;  though 

in  1871  Sir  Henry  Barkly  presented  a  living  example  of  the 

species   to   the   Zoological   Society^  which    has  -been  seen,   no 

doubt,  by  many  of  our  readers.     A  still  more  striking  case  is 

that  afforded   by  the  Falkland  Islands,  which,  little  more  than 

one  hundred    years    ago,  excited    so   deep  an  interest  in   this 

country  that  a  war  with  Spain  concerning  them  was  imminent, 

and  the  majestic  pen  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  employed  to  allay 

the  feverish  spirit  manifested  by  the  nation.     This  he  could 

best  do  by  representing   the   islands  as   valyeless.     England's 

only  object   in  holding   them,  he  wrote,  would  be   to  establish 

there  *  a  station  for  contraband  traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and 

H receptacle  of  theft/     It  was  nothing  to  him  that  *of  useless 

Hnimals,  such  as  sea-lions  and  pengoins,*  which  somebody  had 

called  rermin,  *  the  number  was  incredible.'    If  the  Parliamentary 

^jpposition  of  those  days  had  only  known  what  this  admission 

^Bknt,   the  warlike    feeling  would    have    been   incontrollable ! 

^pt  when    we    call    to    mind   the   cost    of  life,    suffering,   and 

Bbney^  at  which  ship  after  ship — man-of-war,  letter-of-marque 

»nd  buccaneer — ^was  impelled   round   Cape  Horn  to  plunder  the 

Danish   possessions   in   the   PaciEc   and   return  with  its  scant> 

few  of   scurvy-stricken   survivors,  we  cannot  help  regretting 

tat  might  have  been  effected  with  hall  the  energy  and  none 

the    bloodshed — human,    at    least^ — by   a    settlement   in   the 

alouines,  and  a  properly- conducted  system  of  taking  the  Seals. 

I  hat  their  present  state  is — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 

at  tense  in  speaking  of  18G8,  the  date  of  our  latest  Infor- 

tlion — ^may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  when  in  that  year 

old  Frenchman,  Lecomte,  whom  many  of  our  readers  will 

•  * Muromalifl,  Recent  and  Extinct*    Sydney :  1873,     Preface,  p.  vii, 
i  Mr,  Bortlettt  the  well-known  SuperLiittDdent  of  the  ZooIo^cbI   Society's 
^tMacta,  kiui  obU^ed  va  with  tho  8i;£^bt  of  a  ••otBloguf^  of  020  audi  skins  whicli 

^^tre«bld  by  ftuctiou  in  London  on  Uie  Ut  of  Marclt,  ld67. 

■  2  G  2  remember 
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remember  as  the  '  keeper  of  the  Seals '  in  the  Zoological  Ganlcjii^ 
was  sent  thither,  the  Fur-Seals  had  tlwindlerl  to  some  huac/rej 
or  hundred  and  (ilty,  which  owed  their  safety  to  their  takiDg- 
refuge  on  some  rocks  which  the  violence  of  the  surf  rernJen 
inaccessible  to  man.*  The  Falkland  Islands  are  stated  to  hare 
an  extent  of  4740  square  miles,  their  population  a  year  or  two 
ago  is  said  to  have  been  1543,  and  the  amount  of  their  public 
revenue  5519/.  What  a  contrast  between  these  6gures  and  the 
51,0007.  or  thereabouts  paid  yearly  in  rent  and  taxes  alone  bj 
the  Alaska  Company  to  the  United  States  as  the  products  of 
the  two  tiny  islets  in  Bering  s  Sea,  inhabited  by  390  human 
beings — which  sum,  and  much  more  than  we  can  estimate 
besides,  is  derived  from  the  Fur-Seals  of  commerce  ! 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  where  the  fault  lies.  That  we  have 
been  guilty  of  shortsighted  folly  none  can  doubt,  and  few  Clfl 
doubt  that  this  shortsighted  folly  still  continues- — not  only  ifl 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  even  on  the  ice-floes  of  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  in  the  case  of  the  Hair-Seals.  When  will  men  proit 
by  the  old  fable  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  e^g^  ? 


Art,  V,  —  Le  MarSchal  Bugeaiid^  d'aprh  sa  CorrespcnAM 
hitime  et  des  Documents  incdits^  1784--1849.  Par  le  Comte 
H,  d'ldeville,  ancien  Prefet  d' Alger.     Paris,  1882. 

MDIDEVILLE'S  merits  as  a  sprightly,  well-informed,  alrf 
.  agreeable  writer,  were  well  known  to  us  from  a  publicatioii 
of  his  which  we  formerly  took  occasion  to  review  ;  f  but  it  require 
all  our  confidence  in  his  literary  experience  and  tact  to  induce 
us  to  undertake  the  critical  examination  of  the  book  before 
us, — three  volumes,  royal  octavo,  averaging  nearly  (ive  hundred 
pages  each.  We  have  read  them  carefully,  and  have  found  amplf 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  IVIarshal  Bugeaud,  Duk^ 
of  Isly,  was  certainly  a  more  remarkable  man  than  nine  oot 
of  ten  who  have  been  the  idol  of  a  biographer,  and  his  care*"? 
is  fertile  in  episodes  or  incidents  characteristic  of  the  tim<^ 
and  throwing  light  on  history*  His  early  life  in  the  army  ^ 
told  with  the  graphic  detail  which  formed  the  attraction  oi 
*  Le  Conscrit  *  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  ;  whilst  the  deep  sense  of 
duty,  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  complete  abnegation  of  «<*"« 
combined  with  chivalrous  bravery,  by  which  he  won  bis  waf 

*•  *  Proceed!  nt^s  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon  '  for  1868^  page  528. 
t  *  Journal  d'un  Diplomate  en  Itahe.'    See  the  '  Quarterly  BoTiew/  (M<»b^ 
1872,  art  G., 
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to  the  highest  gratles  of  his  profession,  might  have  supplied 
-Ajfred  de  Vignj  with  a  fresh  illustration  of  *  Grandeur 
JVlilitaire/  But  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  let  M*  d'ldeville 
jvistify  his  choice  of  a  hero  in  his  own  language,  somewhat 
^ixag-gerated  as  it  may  seem  at  starting : — 

*  After  the  figm^  of  Kapoleon  I.,  the  greateat  military  figure  of 
^laiB  ago,  the  most  coinplete  is  that  of  Marshal  BugeaudL  Our 
disaBters  and  our  faults  have  reduced  us  now  to  such  a  rank  in 
X^urope,  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  place  in  broad  relief  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  soldiers  of  France,  who  was  at 
"^lie  same  time  one  of  her  best  citizens.  Such  an  existence  may  serve 
wkM  an  iostmction  to  all ;  it  is  not  in  fact  only  the  warrior :  the 
patiiot,  whoso  presence  of  minfl,  loyalty,  cloquenco  a  little  rough, 
^tapcfied  Ms  adversaries  ef  the  tribune;  it  is  also  the  eminent 
xxiilitai'y  writer,  the  ci^nsummate  agriculturiBtj  and,  lastly,  the  man 
€3f  the  domestic  hearth,  austere,  tender,  and  disinterested,  that  wo 
X>rox^se  to  make  known/ 

He    goes    on    to   relate    that,  in   September   1870,    a    yoyng 

I'renchman,  mortal Ij  wounded ,  was  dying  in  the  hospital  of 

Waguenau*     His  mother  arrived    to  watch  over  him,  and    on 

liearing  that  she  was  the  Countess  Feray,  the  daughter  of  Marshal 

IBugeaud,  the  German  staff  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  her 

The  most  marked  attention,      *  It  was  lor  me/  were  her  words 

Xo  M.  d'Ideville,  'the  sweetest  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  lips 

of  the  Prussian  officers  the  enthusiastic  recital  of  my  father's 

champaigns,   and  to   see  with    what  respect  his  name  was  sur- 

Tounded,     Most  of  his  books,  of  bis  "  Instructions  aux  Soldats," 

are  translated  into  German,  circulated  In  the  military  schools, 

and^ — must  it  be  owned  ? — more  perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Rhine  than  in  his  own  country.'     It  is  from  notes  kept  by  this 

iady,  and  the  iamily  correspondence,  that  much  of  M»  dldeville's 

valuable  material  has  been  drawn. 

Although  the  future  Marshal  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  was  apt  to  make  light  of  his   genealogy,   he  was 

tof  noble  birth.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Tribune' 
in  1844  he  wrote:  *My  grand  lather  was  an  ironmaster:  with 
his  vigorous  arms,  and  by  scorching  his  eyes  and  hands,  he 
acquired  a  property  which  my  father,  an  aristocrat,  who  had 
no  need  of  work,  managed  with  intelligence  and  activity.' 
His  grandfather  was  Marquis  de  la  Piconnerie,  a  title  which 
with  sundry  scignorial  rights  descended  to  his  father,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Comte  de  Clonard, 
the  chief  of  an  Irish  family  that  had  emigrated  to  France  in 
the  suite  of  James  IL  He  was  born  at  Limoges  on  the  15tb  of 
October,  1784,  and,  being  the  youngest  of  fourteen  child  re] 
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was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  the  Revolution  broke  imt: 
his  father  and  mother  were  thrown  into  prison :   his  In 
fled  the  country  ;  and  we  find  him  domesticated  with  two 
whose  sole  means  of  subsistence  was  their  needlework  : — - 

*PhLlli8,'  writes  Madame  du  Feray,  *then  sixteen,  aiitl  her 
younger  sister,  H^ilene,  were  employed  from  morning  to  night  in 
shirt*makiiig.  Their  brother,  who  was  nndcr  eight,  did  the  coolrery 
and  carried  out  their  work.  My  aunt  Phillia  was  often  called  before 
the  reYolutiouary  tribunal,  whero  the  monstors  had  been  struck  by 
her  beauty.  She  was  therefore  always  accompanied  by  Ler  Utile 
brother:  they  both  showed  so  much  courage,  so  much  cahnneas, 
that  they  succeeded  in  commanding  the  respect  of  these  men  •  jituI 
thanks  to  them,  the  condemnation  of  their  parents  was  < 
Despite  of  their  efforts,  however,  the  day  of  ezecation  was  tii^-i  ^ 
M.  and  Mdme.  do  la  Piconnerie,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Bobespierre  saved  them  from  the  scafbld.' 

Immediately  after  her  release  from  prison,  his  mother  caused 
his  education  to  be  resumed  ;  but  on  her  death  his  9c>le  <le* 
pendence  was  on  his  father,  who  took  no  further  care  nor 
notice  of  him  beyond  giving  him  an  uncomfortable  home, 
Driven  to  despair  by  bnd  treatment^  he  one  night  left  the 
paternal  roof  with  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  walked  the 
whole  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Durantic,  an  oM 
farmhouse,  sixteen  leagues  distant,  in  which  his  sisters  wrre 
domesticated.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  them  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
who  was  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  was  then  thirteen. 
'  He  lived  there,'  says  Madame  de  Feray,  *  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  :  rising  at  dawn  to  be  on  the  look-out,  he  returned  ^'^ 
triumph  at  the  dinner-liour,  seldom  without  game,  which  added 
to  the  homely  repast,  mainly  consisting  of  chestnuts.  By  ^*J 
of  rest,  he  worked  with  his  sisters,  who  taught  him,  poor  tbiagSj 
all  that  they  themselves  ha*l  retained  of  the  convent.  Together 
they  learnt  Moliere  and  Racine  by  heart,  and  then  recited 
scenes,  giving  each  other  the  catch-word/ 

This  way  of  life  went  on  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  fel* 
the  necessity  of  choosing  a  career,  and  applied  to  an  ironmast^^ 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  taken  as  a  clerk :  *  My  good  hoj, 
was  the  reply,  *  I  do  not  want  a  gentleman  for  clerk  :  it  is  ^^^^ 
your  place:  your  intelligence  will  carry  you  to  great  f 
in  the  army.  Enter  it  then,  since  you  are  poor.*  It  w 
extreme  reluctance  that  he  followed  this  advice;  but  he  tiid 
follow  it,  and  in  June  1804,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  y^»^ 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Velites  of  the  Garde,  a  rorpj?  professmiT 
to  bo  composed  of  young  men  of  superior  education  or  co^* 
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ition^  and  intended  bj  the  First  Consul  to  be  a  nursery  of 
oong  oiBcers.  It  was  a  mark  of  favour  to  be  admitted  of  it ; 
lit  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  cultivated  and 
ell-bom  recruits  were  in  a  small  minority,  whilst  the  habits 
f  barrack  life  were  such  as  could  only  be  rendered  endurable 
ith  well-bred  or  decently  behaved  associates.  The  soldiers 
ere  divided  at  meal-time  into  messes  of  six.  A  bowl  or 
lieen  of  soup  was  placed  upon  a  table  or  bench,  round  which 
ley  took  their  places,  provided  with  wooden  spoons,  with  which 
ley  hel|>ed  themselves  in  turn.  One  day  Bugeaud,  being  very 
imgry,  forgot  the  prescribed  order,  and  after  swallowing  the 
spoonful^  immediately  took  a  second,  upon  which  the 
imate,  a  rude  old  soldier^  whom  he  had  deprived  of  bis  turn, 
ke  out  in   a  fury  :    '  With  thy  th^matiques  and  thy  g^ro- 

hie^  thou  art  but  a blanc*biieJ      Bugeaud  replied  by 

^wing  the  contents  of  the  tureen  in  his  face.  A  duel  ensued, 
s  which  the  old  soldier  was  run  through  the  body  and  killed 
pon  the  spot. 

The  insulting  allusion  to  Bugeaud's  mathematics  and  geo- 
raphy  was  provoked  by  his  studious  habits.  The  greater  part 
i  the  day  being  occupied  by  regimental  duty,  he  often  sat 
ip  half  the  night  reading,  and  deprived  himself  of  all  but 
bsolute  necessaries  to  buy  books.  To  his  favourite  sister, 
^lis,  the  coniidante  of  all  his  thoughts,  plans,  and  wishes, 


Bprites: 


ly  taste  for  the  military  profession,  instead  of  iucreaBing, 
Linunishes  daily,  and  I  have  reached  the  poiufc  of  wisldng  not  to  be 
•Iways  a  private  solely  to  be  leBS  uubappy.  The  time  may  come 
"Then  I  shall  think  differently,  but  it  is  so  bard  a  calling,  a  private  is 
judi  a  slave,  and  subject  to  bo  many  persons  by  whom  he  is  most 
^uently  maltreated,  that  one  must  absolutely  be  as  insensible  as 
oarbie  to  bo  a  soldier.  Patrice  [his  brother]  was  mislakeii  in  saying 
^t  I  am  making  progress  in  mathematics  :  I  only  told  him  that  I 
f*H  studying  them*  How  should  I  make  progress  with  so  little  time 
't  my  disposal  ?  Our  fatigues  are  not  diminished,  and  will  not 
Sfliimsh,  1  believe,  till  after  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor ;  because, 
«  ^  are  to  go  to  Paris  on  that  occasion,  our  commander  takes  a 
'Hde  in  making  us  equal  to  the  oldest  grenadiers  in  manojuvring.' 

He  was  on  duty  at  Fontainebleau  during  the  reception  of  the 
<^pe,  and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  addressed  by  the 
-mperor,  who  enquired  of  bim  how  many  v^Htts  were  quar- 
Bred  in  a  barrack  he  was  passing.  *  1  replied  with  a  salute :  he 
Btwmed  my  salute,  and  dashed  on  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of 
gbtning/  To  get  a  near  view  of  the  Empress,  he  volunteered 
^ount  guard  in  the  imperial  antechamber,  where  he  saw  her 
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several  times,  and  had  *a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation 
with  a  very  pretty  and  very  pleasing  lady  of  her  suite/  The 
gratification  of  his  curiosity  was  a  poor  recompense  for  the 
discomforts  which  the  coronation,  with  its  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessionsj  brought  upon  him,  *  We  have  made  the  journey  to 
Paris  to  attend  the  coronation  of  his  Majesty.  It  has  lasted  ten 
or  twelve  days.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  that  was  disaorcc- 
able,  and  no  pleasure  whatever.  The  weather  was  very  bad: 
we  were  heavily  laden,  and,  to  add  to  our  iU«luck,  we  were 
obliged  to  go  beyond  Paris  to  be  lodged  in  a  barrack,  a  lea^c 
and  a  half  from  the  city.  At  each  fete  we  remained  the  whole 
day  under  arms,  in  severe  cold  and  abominable  mud.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  we  returned  to  our  accursed  barrack,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  work  like  negroes  to  clean  our  arms  and  g?l 
ready  for  the  day  following.'  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  procession  to  Notre-Dame  on  the  day  of  the  cxiroou* 
tion.  The  Pope  went  firsts  in  a  magnificent  carriage  drawn  by 
eight  grey  horses  of  wonderful  beauty  ; — 

'  An  ecclesiastic  rodo  a  fow  paces  in  advance,  mounted  ou  a  mule 
and  carrying  the  cross  :  he  had  the  air  of  a  raasquerader,  and  excited 
the  laughter  of  tho  old  Bnldiere,  who  have  little  faith  in  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  Emperor  followed  some  minutes  later,  in  a  carriage  eren 
more  magmfioent  than  the  Pope's,  drawn  by  eight  dun-coloured  boiscs. 
It  was  all  gold,  and  was  surmomited  by  the  imperial  eaglo  with  tk 
crown.  In  a  word,  all  had  a  divine  air-  I  might  have  ^^ 
myself  in  Olympus  if  I  had  not  been  suffering  from  human  t\ 
ness.  I  caught  a  fever  tho  first  day  of  the  feie^  oud  I  have  Lad  i- 
ever  si  nee,  for  I  could  not  quit  the  ranks,  and  in  spite  of  the  dcailj 
cold  I  was  obliged  to  stand  stii3f  as  a  pikestaff  in  the  mud,  and  bw 
often  to  present  arms/ 

This  is  written  from  the  hospital  in  which  he  was  laid  up  ^t 

the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  afoid 
sympathizing-  with  him  when  he  pathetically  exclaims:  'Ahi 
my  dear  Phil  lis,  how,  during  all  these  hours  of  sufTeringi  how 
preferable  I  found  the  old  farm,  my  dog,  and  my  gun,  to  thw 
foolish  ambition,  which  drives  one  from  one's  home  to  run  ^^ 
fortune  amidst  a  thousand  dhagrements !  How  I  long  to  bf 
with  my  sisters!*  He  has  thoughts  of  entering  the  miUtaJ^J 
school,  which  wouhi  have  given  him  a  chance  of  obtainiog  a 
commission  in  two  years,  but  he  is  deterred  by  pecuniar}'  difn- 
culties,  and,  whilst  he  is  hesitating,  his  regiment  is  ordered  to 
Boulogne  to  join  the  army  of  invasion.  *  People  talk  of  »n 
expedition  of  which  we  shall  certainly  form  part,  but  the  pt>h- 
ticians  believe  that  it  is  only  to  decide  the  English  to  nialff 
peace.     We  have  been  supplied  with  linen  jackets  and  trousers 
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^uipment,  and  one  is  often  in  danger  of  consuming  one's  patri- 
iooiij;  which  I  should  doj  if  1  retnainedj  for  the  only  way  to 
0€  Temarkefl  is  to  cut  a  ligore.  Moreover^  if  joii  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  the  chief  of  the  corps,  he  forces  you  in 
some  anderhand  way  to  resign,  and  you  lose  in  an  instant  the 
fruit  of  ten  years*  service/  This  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
Composition  and  administration  of  the  armies  that  overran 
Europe.  There  is  little  new  in  what  be  tells  of  their  mode  of 
•i  ving  at  free  quarters.  Writing  from  Waklhausen,  in  Fraiiconia, 
Aug.  6,  1806,  he  says  that  the  poor  inhabitants  must  be  entirely 
ruined*  '  They  are  eaten  up  by  every  one,  from  the  private 
to  the  general.  There  are  generals  who  give  dinners  and 
suppers  which  cost  as  much  as  600  florins,  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhabitants.' 

He  bad  a  narrow  escape  at  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  Dec,  26, 
1  ^Oi>,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  lay  like  one  dead 
ti|Km  the  field  (like  Bliicher  at  Ligny),  whilst  a  squadron  of 
Cavalry  passed  over  him.     He  is  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  by 
tHe  Emperor  in  person  at  a  review  shortly  after  the  battle.      His 
^^oand  heals  rapidly,  and  he  returns  with  his  regiment  to  France, 
^w-here  he  remains  in  country  i|uarters  till  June  30,  1808,  when 
He  obtains  leave  of  absence  and  hastens  to  join  his  family  in 
f*Wgord*     Here   his   dislike  of  the   military   life,  contrasted 
^^ith  domestic  comforts  and   rural    habits,  became  irresistible, 
^nd,  acting  on    a    sudden    impulse,   he  wrote    a  letter  to  the 
^'ioister  of  War,  resigning  his  commission.     His  sister,  Antoi- 
**^ttej  offercil  to  carry  it  to  the  post,  but,  after  consulting  the 
J**-her  sisters,  she  carefully  placed  the  important  missive  under 
^*^k  and  key.     Enchanted  with  his  determination,  and  proud  of 
having  recovered  his  liberty  once  for  all,  he  set  himself  seriously 
^•^  study  agriculture.     At  the  same  time  he  began  to  be  astonished 
^^    the  slowness  of   the    minister  in  acknowledging  the  resig- 
nation, when  instead  of  the  definite  discharge  which  he  antici- 
J>^ted,  it  was  the  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment  wdiich  he  received. 
^^*l  was  explained  :   the  plot  of  the  sisters  was  discovered  and 
*^*^^iven  ;  and  the  poor  officer,  who  with  so  good  a  grace  had 
^^^ounced  the  glorious  career  of  arms,  went  to  rejoin  the  116th 
-»*    the  line,  which  had  just  been  ordered  to  Spain.     On  arriving 
,^^^fore  Saragossa,  *tbat  accursed  infernal  city,'  as  he  terms  it,  he 
^^^'ites : 

*  Although  we  carried  their  ramparts  by  assault  fifteen  days  before, 

^l.^^'i  gained  poflsessioE  of  a  part  «f  tho  place,  the  inhabitants,  excited 

.^^^^    tile  hatred  they  boar  to  us,  hy  the  priests  and  fanaticism,  seem  to 

-^^^i   to  bury  thomsolvos  uudcr   the  ruins  of  their  city,  like  tho 

'^  ^^Huantines  of  old.     Every  convent,  every  houee,  makes  tho  same 
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second  duel  with  a  fatal  issue,  and  a  tliird  was  to  come,  Neithl 
is  stated  to  have  led  to  notice  or  enquiry  of  any  sort.  He  wa 
present  when  the  troops,  included  in  the  capitulation  of  XJlH 
defiled  before  the  conqueror.  '  He  followed  them  with  a  qiii( 
and  modest  look,  warming  himself  by  a  fire  which  we  ha 
lighted  for  him,  and  at  which,  by  the  way,  he  burnt  that  gre 
overcoat,  to  which  he  seemed  to  attach  a  little  superstition,' 

What  surprised  him  most  at  Vienna  was  the  apparent  il 
difference  of  the  Viennese  to  passing  events :  the  shops  wd 
open,  women  elegantly  dressed  were  to  be  seen  as  usual  in  tb 
streets,  and  the  look  of  the  inhabitants  was  as  serene  as  if  ^ 
had  been  a  time  of  complete  peace : —  ' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  Phillis,  how  my  heart  bled  when  I  saw  that  we  wej 
passing  through  this  city,  the  taking  of  which  promised  to  be  tl 
terra  of  our  toils  and  our  miseries  I  1  painted  for  mysehf  a  deplorali 
picture  of  my  future  lot :  I  already  imputed  to  our  Emi)eror  tl 
ambition  of  Alexander,  and  I  put  myself  in  the  place  of  tho  ot 
MacedoniauB  whom  he  dragged  across  the  world,  and  who  sighf 
nnceaeiDgly  for  their  family  and  their  home.  By  way  of  consolaiio 
we  marched  newly  all  tho  night,  and  have  completed  eomo  forty  aH 
odd  leagues  within  three  days.* 

This  feeling  was  widely  prevalent  in  the  army,  and  tl 
Emperor  was  well  aware  of  it.  In  the  proclamation  issui 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  promised  tb 
victory  should  be  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  the  annnuno 
mcnt  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy.  Torches  were  lighted 
songs  and  music  resounded  through  the  camp,  *  It  seemed  i 
if  each  of  us  was  celebrating  his  return  to  his  family,  and  ft 
by  anticipation  the  delight  one  has  in  seeing  once  again  oni 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,'  There  was  anotb 
passage  of  this  proclamation,  which  showed  how  confident 
Napoleon  could  calculate  on  the  personal  attachment  of  h 
soldiers  so  long  as  they  were  on  the  path  of  glory.  He  ta 
them  that  if  they  fought  with  their  wonted  intrepidity  | 
would  hold  aloof.  '  But  if  by  ill-luck  you  waver  a  momei 
yon  will  see  me  flying  through  your  ranks  to  restore  orde 
His  congratulatory  proclamation,  after  the  battle,  bega] 
'Soldiers,  I  am  content  with  you/ 

Bugeaud^s  first  promotion  was  to  be  corporal  In  the  Guart 
which  gave  the  brevet  rank  of  sergeant-major,  and  two  moni 
afterwards,  April  0th,  1806,  he  was  made  sub-lieutenant  in  I 
64th  regiment  of  the  line.  He  is  still  far  from  reconciled 
his  profession,  and  resolves  on  quitting  it  so  soon  as  a  C4| 
tinental  peace  should  be  declared,  A  serious  drawback  was  t 
expense.     *One  must   stop   at  nothing  to   have  the   requlf 
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^^ipment,  and  one  is  often  in  danger  of  consuming'  one*s  patri- 

monjj  which  I  should  do,  if  I   remained,  for  the  only  way  to 

be  remarked  is  to  cut  a  figure.     Moreover,  if  you  have  the  tnis- 

JC>rtune  to   displease  the   chief  of  the  corps,  he  forces   you    in 

^ontie  underhand  way  to  resign,  and  you  lose  in  an  instant  the 

frait  of  ten  years'  service.*     This  throws  a  new  light  on  the 

composition  and    administration    of  the    armies    that    overran 

Europe,     There  is  little  new  in  what  he  tells  of  their  mode  of 

living  at  free  quarters.    Writing  from  Waldhausen,  in  Fnuiconia, 

Aug*  6,  1806,  he  says  that  the  poor  itihabitaiits  must  he  entirely 

ruined,     *  They  are  eaten   up    by  every  one,    from   the  private 

to    the    general.     There   are    generals    who    give    dinners    and 

sfxppers  which  cost  as  much  as  60O  florins,  all  at  the  expense 

of  the  inhabitants.* 

He  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  Dec,  26, 

1  ^Utij  where  lie  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  lay  like  one  *lead 

upon  tbe  field  (like  Bliicher  at  Ligny),  whilst  a  squadron  of 

oskvalry  passed  over  him.      He  is  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  by 

tLie  Emperor  in  person  at  a  review  shortly  after  the  battle.      His 

^voond  heals  rapidly,  and  he  returns  with  his  regiment  to  France, 

^*vhere  he  remains  in  country  quarters  till  June  30,  ISUH,  when 

tie  obtains  leave  of  absence  and  hastens  to  join  his  family  in 

«  cngord.     Here    his    dislike  of   the    military   life,  Cfintrasted 

^^'itb  domestic  comforts  and  rural   habits,  became  irresistible, 

^"^J,  acting  on    a   sudden    impulse,    he  wrote    a   letter   to  the 

-^^inister  of  War,  resigning  his  commission.     His  sister,  Antoi- 

*'^ette,  oflereil  to  carry  it  to  the  post,  but,  after  consulting  the 

J^^bc?r  sisters,  she  carefully  placed  the  important  missive  under 

J'^^f^k  and  key.     Enchanted  with  his  determinationjand  proud  of 

having  recovered  his  liberty  once  for  all,  beset  himself  seriously 

^^^  study  agriculture.    At  the  same  time  he  began  to  be  astonished 

^^^    the  slowness  of   the    minister  in  acknowledging  the  resig- 

*^^tion,  when  instead  of  the  definite  discharge  which  he  antici- 

-^^ted,  it  was  the  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment  which  he  received. 

^^H  was  explained  :   the  plot  ai  the  sisters  was  discovered  and 

^^^^iven  ;  and  the  poor  officer,  who  with  so  good  a  grace  had 

^*Touneed  the  glorious  career  of  arms,  went  to  rejoin  the  lliith 

^*    the  line,  which  had  just  been  ordered  to  Spain.     On  arriving 

^*^iore  Sarogossa,  *  that  accursed  infernal  city,*  as  he  terms  it,  he 

^*^^ites : 

*  Although  we  carried  their  ramparts  by  aaaiiilt  fiftecm  day*  before, 
?^^<3  gained  posaession  of  a  part  of  the  place,  tbe  iiihabttiinta,  excited 
^^y  the  hatred  they  beiir  to  um,  by  the  pricsUi  and  fanaticism,  »eem  to 
J^^sli  to  bmy  tbenuBelves  tinder  the  min*  of  their  city,  like  the 
^^Umantiiies  of  old«    EToiy  eonvent,  erorj  hoiwei  wakm  the  mmA 
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TeBiHUmcQ  as  a  citadel,  imd  a  separate  eiege  is  required  for  cflcL. 
It  is  disputed  foot  by  foot  from  the  collar  to  the  garret,  and  it  is  mi 
till  all  have  been  killed  by  the  bayonet,  or  thrown  out  of  the  wiadot, 
that  wo  can  call  ourselves  masters  of  the  hoiiee.  No  sooner  havo 
we  conquered  it,  than  the  next  house,  through  openings  made  for  tb 
purpose,  pours  upon  us  a  hail  of  grenades  and  musket-balls.  Wv 
are  obliged  to  seek  cover  as  best  wo  may  till  we  have  tftken 
measures  for  attacking  thie  new  fort,  and  this  can  only  be  done  bj 
piercing  the  walli,  for  to  pass  by  the  streets  is  impossible  :  the  wlok 
army  would  perish  in  two  hours.  You  may  imagine  the  cost  hi  lilt> 
of  such  a  war.  Our  brigade  has  already  lost  two  generals.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  day  when  several  ofliccra  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
dead,  because  the  Spaniard,  taking  sure  aim  w^hen  we  attack,  chooser 
his  victim*  Ah,  my  dear  sister,  what  a  life  !  what  an  existeucel 
Two  mouths  already  between  life  and  death,  ruins  and  dead  bodies,* 

His  gallantry  at  Saragossa  was  rewarded  bj  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  if  promotion  had  kept  pace  with  his  services  he 
would  have  obtained  the  highest  grades  before  leaving  Spain. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lerida,and 
again  in  an  action  near  Mora,  where  he  states  that  six  tbous&iui 
Spaniards  were  defeated  by  one  thousand  French.  After  this 
affair,  General  Abbe  told  him  :  *  Young  man,  I  think  I  maj* 
promise  you  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  be  cheftk 
iaiailion^ — the  equivalent  of  lieutenant-colonel.  'But/  he 
remarks,  '  fortune  is  very  capricious  with  me,  she  aids  me  in^ 
the  battle  ;  everywhere  else  she  abandons  me.  Success  depeodi 
much  upon  chance.  It  is  not  enough  to  plan  well  ;  one  mos! 
be  lucky/  He  bad  been  lucky  in  attracting  the  notice  ol 
Marshal  Suchet,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  Ara^tt. 
and  Catakmia,  who  told  bim^  after  one  of  his  many  displays 
of  conduct  and  courage  :  '  Monsieur  Bugeaud,  I  have  aUfsdyJ 
demanded  a  regiment  for  you  :  you  have  earned  new  rights, 
and  1  have  good  hopes  that  you  will  have  the  116th:  at  ill 
events  I  will  go  on  asking  for  it  until  I  get  it  for  you.'  Nflpo- 
leon  is  reported  to  have  said  that  with  two  marshals  Uke 
Suchet  in  Spain,  he  should  have  kept  the  Peninsula  as  weil  ^ 
conquered  it,  adding,  *  It  is  vexatious  that  sovereigns  cannoli 
improvise  such  men.'  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  Suchet  I 
warm  recommendations  proved  unavailing,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position  on  taking  the  commaiHl  « 
the  Waterloo  army,  when  he  complained  that  he  was  not  e^ea 
allowed  to  nominate  his  staff.  Bugeaud  had  the  mortificatioa 
of  seeing  the  colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment  conferred  on  ai 
and  he  thus  analyses  the  cause  : 

•  It  is  unlucky  that  too  much  was  asked  for  me.     If  only  the 
of  of&oer  (of  the  Legion  of  Honour)  had  been  ftskod,  it  would 


obtaiiied.  My  friends  have  asked  for  tlio  f^ade  of  colonel, 
lUimneh  preferable  because  it  leads  to  everything,  and  this  19 
^^  reason  why  I  shall  have  nothing.  I  believe  that  the  marahal 
dooe  not  stand  well  with  the  minister,  becanse  in  the  beginning  he 
only  addressed  himself  to  the  major-general  (Borthier),  Now  that 
be  (Beithier)  is  on  the  sick  liet,  the  Due  do  Feltro  is  in  no  hurry  to 
oUige  the  marBboL  Alas  I  it  is  to  all  these  petty  passions  that  our 
idfancement   is  subordinated,  when  His  Mujesty  is  not  with   the 
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On  the  22nd  of  December,  1813,  he  writes  from  a  place  near 
Barcelona :  *  I  gave  you,  a  short  time  since,  new^s  of  myself 
tbough  the  gazettes.  You  will  probably  see  in  them  that  oa 
the  10th  of  December  1  surprised  an  English  picket  of  tbirty- 
five  horse    and    an    officer.       It    was    useless   for  them   to  cry 

God-dam  I"  They  were  obliged  to  capitulate.'  This  is  the 
only  affair  with  the  English  mentioned  in  the  correspondence, 
but  there  is  a  highly  interesting  communication  from  him, 
kased  on  his  Peninsular  experience,  to  General  Trochu,  in 
which  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  contrasted  bearing 
of  British  and  French  soldiers  in  the  field: — 

^^Amved  at  a  thousand  yards  from  the  English  line,  our  fioldierfl 

^Btn  exchanging  their  ideas  in  agitation,  and  hastening  their  march 

NRiat  the  ranks  began  to  waver*    The  English,  silent,  with  grounded 

vms,  presented  in   their  impassible  immovability  the  aspect  of  a 

long  red  wall :  an  imposing  aspect,  which  never  failed  to  impress 

tie  novices.     Soon,  the  distances  becoming  less,  repeated  cries  of 

.■fire  VEmpereur  !  En  avant ;  A  la  baumneUe  !  "  sounded  from  oiir 

l^ps ;  the  shakos  were  raised  oti  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets,  the 

"tMlch  became  a  rtm,  the  ranks   got   mixed,  the  agitation  became 

tamult ;    many  fired  as  they  mai-ched*     The  English  line,  still  silent 

ttid  motionless,  and  with  arms  still  grounded,  even  when  we  were  not 

Qjoro  than  300  yards  of,  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  storm  about 

^  bimit  upon  it.    •    .    . 

*  At  this  moment  of  painful  expectation,  the  English  wall  moved, 
Tliey  were  making  ready.  An  indeiinahlo  impression  fixed  tt>  the 
■pot  a  good  many  of  ouj*  soldiers,  who  began  an  nncertaio  fij'o.  That 
<rf  the  enemy,  concentrated  and  precise,  was  crnsbing.  Decimated,  we 
fallback,  seeking  to  recover  our  equilibrium ;  and  then  three  formidable 
inimhs  broke  the  silence  of  onr  adversaries.  At  the  third  they  were 
^  08,  pressing  onr  disorderly  retreat/  * 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  honourable  to  both,  that  this  state- 
^nt  should  be  made  by  one  French  general,  and  published 
h  another. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  June,  1814,  under  the  restored 
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dynasty,  that  lie  was  made  colonel.  When  he  entered  Orleans^ 
at  tlie  head  of  his  regiment,  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  the;:^^ 
full  flush  of  loyalty,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  take^ 
part  in  the  fetes  given  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Duchess^* 
d^AngouIeme.  It  would  appear  that  be  was  nothing  loath,  iomr 
some  couplets  in  the  royalist  sense  were  circulated,  sign* 
*Le  Colonel  Bugeaud,  Colonel  du  14*^**  regiment  de  la  ligne, 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  under  the  suspicion 
disa  flection  J  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  ex-Emperor  h; 
landed  at  Cannes.  It  was  even  said  that,  before  qulttin  ^^mg 
Orleans,  the  Colonel  caused  his  soldiers  to  resume  the  tricolor- ^^iv 
On  the  other  hand,  his  alleged  slowness  in  adopting  thErz3iil 
imperialism  of  the  Hundred  Days  was  deemed  a  sufiiciec^iEiit 
reason  for  depriving  him  of  his  regiment,  until  the  Rmperf^^h^-or 
himself  interlered,  and  repaired  the  injustice  and  afiront 
an  autograph  letter : — 

'  Colonel  Bugeaud,  T  am  satiafied  with  your  conduct.    It  i« 
fully  that  the  commajid  of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  line,  with  whi— 
yon  joined  me  at  Auxerro,  has  been  taken  from  you.     I  have  opd< 
it  to  be  restored  to  you  ;  and,  in  proof  of  my  eatiBfaction,  I  have 
you  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Signed,  Napoleon.' 

'  ruria.  May  ath,  1815.' 

The  situation  between  the  conflicting  dynasties  was  one  in 

which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  mark  to  avoid  bei ^^\ 

more  or  less  compromised  •  but  if  it  is  ever  permissible  iow^^  »  i 
functionary,  civil  or  military,  to  regard  himself  as  the  serv         i^nt  j 
of  the  nation,  of  the  State,  whoever — king,  emperor,  or  pn        ^>^i^ 
dent-^might  have  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  we  should  ^\ 

slow  to  blame  Bugeaud  for  being  equally  ready  to  uphold  W^    ^^\ 
banner  of  his  country,  whether  white  or  tricolor.     So  long 
he  did  his  duty  as  a  gallant  soldier,  it  was  no  reproach  to  h- 
that  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  forms  of  governme- 
His  regiment  was  part  of  the  army  of  the  Alps;  and,  left  ^    -. 

chance  in  an  independent  command,  lie   obtained  a  decicE-^  jue*^ 
success  against  a  Piedmontese  brigade,  which  he  was  about     ^^^     - 
follow  up,  when  (June  28)  he  received  the  official  bulletin       ^^^ 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.     By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  depu^  ^^^\*% 
tion  of  the  regiment,  which  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  the  d.  -t^      , 
tribution  of  eagles,  rejoined  it  at  the  same  time,  bringing  t^      "^ 
eagle  and  the  news  of  the  aMication.     He  immediately  drp***^ 
up  the  regiment  in  close  column,  and  presented  the  eagle 
these  words :  *  Soldiers  of  the   Fourteenth,  behold  your 
It  is  in  the  name  of  the  country  that  I  present  it  to  you,  foir*'* 
the  Emperor  (as  we  arc  assured)  is  no  longer  our  soverei^^  ^  -  ^ 
France  remains*    It  is  she  who  entrusts  you  with  this  standai*^-^^*'^ 
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will  be  always  for  you  the  talisman  of  victory.  Swear  that 
long  as  there  exists  a  soldier  of  the  Fourteenth,  no  enemy's 
ad  shall  approach  it."  '  We  swear,'  was  the  unanimous 
tense,  and  the  officers  quitted  the  ranks  brandishing  their 
^Hs  and  exclaiming^  a  second  time,  ^  We  swear/  He  lost 
Hme  in  putting  their  professions  to  the  test  With  less 
y  two  thousand  men,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  an 
tttrian  corps  of  four  times  his  strength,  and  (if  we  may 
his  biographer)  was  on  the  point  of  completing  their 
ItctioD,  when  a  staff-officer  announced  that  an  armistice 
een  signed.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  he  writes  to  say  that 
ficulty  had  been  experienced  in  inducing  his  regiment  to 
Eine  the  white  cockade,  and  that  the  following  address  to 
mis  XV  III*,  obviously  his  own  composition,  had  been  trans- 
itted  through  him : — ■ 

Sire,—*  The  officers,  non-commigsioned   officers,  and  privates  of 
s  Fc^nrteonth  regiment  of  the  line,  present  the  bomage  of  their  entire 

■pn  to  your  Majesty.  We  fi-ankly  range  onrBelveB  under  the 
llhd  liliea*  The  fate  of  the  country  is  henceforth  bound  up 
t  of  your  sacred  person.  This  truth  will  be  the  guarantee 
our  fidelity  and  our  love.  May  all  FreucLujeu,  forgetting  their 
•isioas,  form  but  one  great  family^  and  have,  like  us,  but  one  cry  : 
M  Ic  Moi  f  Vive  la  France  in  all  its  integrity  I  You  would  have 
pie  proof  of  our  devotion,  Sire,  if  ever  this  integrity  should  bo 
iileiiod.' 

may  infer  from  this  address,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
under  the  restored  monarchy,  and  hardly  expected  that 
ilitary  career  would  be  peremptorily  cut  short.  His  old 
Marshal  Suchet,  told  him  ;  *  If  any  one  in  the  army  ought 
Employed,  it  is  you/  Several  notabilities  of  the  department 
Loire  instructed  their  Deputies  to  ask  the  King  to  appoint 
military  commander  of  the  department.  But  he  had 
emies  in  the  War  Office,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
■apon  supplied  by  the  signal  marks  of  favour  bestowed  on 
luring  the  Hundred  Days;  and  on  the  IGth  of  December, 
^ta  adopt  M*  d'Idevilles  words)  he  ceased   to  belong  to 

th  of  character  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
accommodates  himself  to  circumstances ;  in  which, 
Idenly  cut  short  in  a  career  or  way  of  life  to  which  his 
rliest  and  best  years  had  been  devoted,  he  adopts  and 
es  another  with  unabated  energy  and  zeal.  Bugeaud 
Ice  made  up  his  mind  to  become  an  agriculturist,  and 
riculturist  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the  district 
the  family  property,  of  which  be  now  took  the  manage* 

ment, 
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inetit,  was  situate.  The  mode  of  cultivation  was  of  the  most 
primitive  sort:  the  spade  did  duty  for  plough  and  barrow: 
the  nevv  instruments  of  Imsbandry  which  he  introduced  were 
viewed  with  distrust  or  alarm  by  the  peasantry;  and* when 
he  proceeded  to  improve  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  br 
a  scientific  succession  of  crops,  the  neighbouring  proprietori 
shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  his  ruin.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years,  however^  when  he  had  doubled  or  trebled  the 
produce  of  his  little  domain,  they  reluctantly  admitted  that 
some  of  his  ideas  were  sound,  and  the  more  enlightened  among 
them  intimated  a  wish  to  profit  by  his  example.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  disposition,  he  gradually  brought  them  to  act 
in  concert  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests;  and 
the  first  agricultural  society  {Cornice  agricoh)  was  founded  undw 
his  roof.  As  deputy,  he  subsequently  proposed  a  national  grant 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  similar  institutions  in  all  t!ie 
cantons  of  France*  *  His  dream  (says  the  biographer)  has  beca 
realized,  and  under  the  Second  Empire  agricultural  socictiei 
have  been  established  on  all  the  surface  of  our  territory.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  idea,  so  simpK 
so  fruitful, — it  is  to  the  initiative  of  Colonel  Bugeaud  that  we 
are  indebted  for  it.' 

Usefully  and  agreeably  occupied  as  he  was  when  the  entire 
face  of  public  affairs  was  changed  by  the  Revolution  of  Jtilj* 
he  gladly  returned  to  his  old  profession,  and  was  made  colonel 
<if  a  regiment  of  the  line.  His  further  promotion  was  delayed 
till  after  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  t!ie  Chamber  for  ExcideuiL 
*  My  father,*  writes  Madame  Feray,  ^having  been  chosra 
deputy,  had  been  a  general  since  April  1831.  He  was  com- 
manding in  Paris,  and  we  were  expecting  him  in  the  countrTi 
when,  in  January  1833,  my  mother,  on  receiving  a  letter  from 
him,  burst  into  tears.  My  father  announced  his  departure  fo^ 
Blaye.  The  King,  on  giving  him  the  order,  had  not  allowed 
him  time  to  refuse,  not  even  to  speak  of  it  to  his  wife/ 

Blaye  was  the  temporary  place  of  imprisonment  of  tk 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  who,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection 
in  La  Vendee,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  herself  a  captive* 
saying,  as  she  emerged  from  her  place  of  concealment  betuiMl  ^ 
chimney,  to  General  Dermancourt :  '  General,  I  throw  m)'^^^ 
on  your  loyalty.'  The  general  replied  :  '  Madame,  you  ^ 
under  the  safeguard  of  French  honour.*  In  a  letter  to  Bugf^ifl*' 
dated  November  13th,  1^32,  six  days  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Duchess,  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  states  tbiit  ibf 
intention  was  to  propose  to  the  Chambers  to  detain  her  onk  ^^ 
long  as  the  public  safety  should  require.     But,  on  its  becdmioff 
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P^^own  or  strongly  suspected  that  she  was  ejtceinte^  Louis 
«^Uippe  and  his  ministers  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
5**^sgracing  her  and  her  cause,  and  resolved  to  detain  lier  till 
?^r  situation  was  openly  avowed,  or  till  her  confinement  placed 
5  ^  Wyond  a  doubt.  The  sole  excuse  for  this  course  of  proceed- 
^'^g  was  its  expediency.  In  sacrificing  the  reputation  of  a 
daughter  of  France,  the  Citizen-King  might  have  said,  aad 
"^"irtually  did  say — 

*  Beg  dura  et  regni  no  vitas  mo  talia  CDgOBt 
Muliri/ 

iThiers  told  Berryer  that  there  was  no  alternative  between 
^checkmating  the  Legitimists  in  this  fashion,  and  bringing  to 
l^rial  several  of  their  leaders  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  con- 
spiracy.* Be  this  as  it  may,  the  prolonged  detention  under  the 
^i^i re u Distances  was  so  ungenerous  on  the  lace  of  it,  that  from  the 
:Kiioinent  the  real  object  became  clear,  the  post  of  Governor  of 
331aje  was  one  which  do  man  of  fine  feeling  or  sensitive  tern- 
jperament  would  have  coveted.     The  manner  in  which  Bngeaud 

"^ras  forced  or  drawn  into  accepting  it^  is  related  by  himself  in  a 

letter  dated  Blaye,  Jan*  13,  1833  : — 

•  The  30th  (Dec.)  I  was  at  a  Court  ball.     M.  d*A  rgoutf  cam©  up 

io  me  and  said :  **  I  haye  always  thoagbt,  General,  that  you  were 

Trery  devoted  to  the  monarchy  of  Jaly.     Would  you  accept  a  miasion 

of  confidenco  and  devotion  V  "  and  he  looked  at  me  in  a  marked  way 

Tfbile  pronouncing  these  words.     **  When  I  devote  myself  to  a  cauBo, 

it  is  not  by  halves/*  was  my  reply,     *'  I  will  accept,  tlierefore,  and  will 

da  all  that  is  not  contrary  to  honour  :  the  more  difficult  and  perilous 

I  the  employment,  the  more  shall  I  be  flattered  by  it."  *'  I  expected 
much/'  added  M.  d'Ajgout,  **  and  I  go  at  once  to  carry  your 
answer  to  the  King."  When  he  left  me,  I  set  to  work  guessing  what 
it  all  meant.  Hust  I  go  to  aid  Bon  Pedro  ?  or  is  it  to  Turkey  that 
I  am  to  be  sent  ?  At  all  events,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  Greece.  But  I 
ended  by  trusting  to  chsjice,  without  thinking  any  more  aboat  it,  aud 
I  remained  at  the  ball  till  five  in  the  morning.  On  my  return  home, 
I  found  the  order  to  start  for  Blaye  :  I  went  to  MM.  d*Argout  and 
Soolt  to  take  my  instroetiaiia.  The  King  sent  for  me,  thiuoked  md 
for  seeding,  and  immediately  gave  zoe  his  instractious.  I  give  yoa 
mj  word,  I  should  have  preferred  taking  6000  men  to  Don  Pedro 
Or  the  Grand  Turk.     This  emplojnient  oi  keeper  agrees  little  with 

*  *  I  have  in  this  portftAkt  proofii  cnoogli  to  condcam  to  death  atl  the  dii^fii  of 
the  XiBcitimiai  party  who  hare  nien  in  La  Vendue.     Tbeir  eonAwHislioo  is 

I  Ibefe,  Hgiied  by  th4sir  own  hmod.  AmAher  mode  preaented  fttelT,  IdM  tngie^  lew 
Meviii^ :  to  aun  at  a  wonaii  tnirmd  of  eamtng  ihiitj  or  fbrtf  boMls  Io  falL  I  have 
(noi  bcaitgted :  sod  to  mf^fbemmetkl  haveiasde  thi«  vomati  mv  marii.  Histoty 

ill  give  lae  credit  for  it,  sod  I  b0i»1iiat;oit,m7oiinelf,«iUWdlxbl^^ 

m  m  doing.'— <Thicffi  Io  Beoyc^  m  rdaUme  Benrer.) 
t  ]L<r£goiftbadjaitsaoMMThk»Mlfiutofll 
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mj  obaraoter  or  my  turn  of  mind ;  bot  I  must  obey,  for  we  soli 
are  not  used  to  act  as  suits  our  coiiTeiLienoe,  but  to  go  wbere 

are  ordered  to  go/  i 

Although  there  was  do  moral  doubt  of  the  Duchesses  sUueJ 
tion,  the  instructions  to  the  new  Governor  bctrajcd  such  UEs 
seemly  impatience  to  obtain  material  proof,  that  he  distincill 
refused  to  act  upon  them  unless  they  were  modified.  He  wau 
directed  to  compel  the  Duchess  to  receive  a  doctor  and  ^ 
midwife ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ministry  he  impreisei 
them  the   indelicacy  and  probable   inefficiency  of  sud^^ 

'  Sappoao  this  forced  upon  her,  we  should  not  be  nearer  the  object^ 
The  Duehess,  who  is  of  a  very  decided  character,  would  withdmr 
into  her  chamber,  would  not  conseut  to  Boe  either  the  doctor  or 
the  midwife,  and,  if  they  approached  her,  I  am  oonvinoed  she  would 
resort  to  extremities:  she  would  tear  their  eyes  out.  In  anycaie 
sho  would  have  nervous  attacks  which  might  prove  very  dangeroai. 
If,  after  all  these  scenes,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  known,  it  tumrf 
out  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  or  if  these  rigorous  measures  should 
cause  an  accident,  either  a  prematuro  delivery  or  an  injury  to  lier 
health,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tho  Government  would  be  exposed  to 
immonso  embarraseinents.  The  press  of  all  colours,  the  honest 
people  of  all  opinions,  would  throw  tho  stone  at  us.  The  hatred  to 
the  King,  in  a  certain  class,  would  be  redoubled  in  intensity,  and  bo 
woidd  lose  in  tbo  estimatiou  of  his  friends.'  ^H 

Before    this    letter    was    despatched,    the    event    proved  W^ 
soundness  of  his  conclusion  that,  the  Duchess  being  now  sii 
months  advanced  In  her  pregnancy,  if  she  was  pregnant,  the 
revelation  or   avowal   of  the  fact  could  not   be  delayed  m«di 
longer-     The  postscript  to  the  letter  runs  thus : — 

'  P*S.^I  have  just  been  sent  for  by  the  Duchess.  She 
threw  herself  into  my  arms  weeping.  She  clasped  my  hand,  avo^g 
that  ehe  hod  been  secretly  married  in  Italy,  that  she  is  pregnant,  iBftt 
she  believes  it  to  be  her  duty  to  her  children,  to  her  friends,  to  hersiUi 
to  make  tho  avowal.  I  warmly  congratulated  her,  and  asked  hi 
a  written  declaration  of  the  fact.  Bhe  hesitated  a  little,  but  at 
consented  ;  I  expect  to  be  able  to  annex  it  to  this  second  despal 

*My  heart  is  lighter  by  three  hundred  pounds  at  leasL 
happy :    the  object  is  obtained.      The  honour  of  the  King  d^ 
country  ia  saved  I     Everything  favours  the  throne  of  July-* 

Five  days  later  he  writes  to  a  friend:  •Before  you  recei^ 
this  letter,  you  will  have  learned  from  the  journals  the  decl»i»" 
tion  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  an<l  y«ur  Carlists  will  b^ 
humiliated >  indignant.  We  shall  soon  have  to  defend 
them  the  new  Joan  of  Arc,  Maria-Theresa,  &c.  &c,*     Hli 

ultatioo 
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oltatiou  was  premature  and  short*lived.    The  written  declaratloa 

Iw^  simply  the  announcement  of  a  secret  marriage,  not  nan[ung 
the  husband  or  alluding  to  the  pregnancy.     The  Carlists  per- 
severed in  treating  the  whole  story  as  a  calumny,  and,  instead  of 
releasing  the  Duchess  as  she  was  given  to  expect  when  the  decla- 
ntioa  was  made^  the  Government  peremptorily  enjoined  Bugeaud 
b)  neglect  nothing  to  give  the  accauchefnent  all  possible  authen- 
ticity*  The  proposal  to  admit  a  given  number  of  persons  to  her 
apartment  at  the  critical  moment  was  repelled  as  a  gross  Insult 
bj  her  suite,  and  gave  rise  to  a  burst  of  passion  on  her  part,  but, 
,  arcording  to  the  recognized  ceremonial,  a  greater  number  would 
Ihave  been  in  attendance  had  she  been  about  to  give  birth  to  an 
"rto  the  throne.     She  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  on 
tenth;  and  ia  a  letter  to   the   President   oi  the  Council 
nouncing  the  event,  Bugeaud  says : — *  As  soon  as  the  accouche- 
was  over,  I  went  to  the  bedside  of  the  Duchess  at  her 
quest.     She  held  out  her  hand,  which  I  pressed ;  she  returned 
Ithr  pressure.     I  read  her  your  telegraphic  despatch  of  yesterday, 
uaranteeing  her  liberty  on  condition  that  the  verification  (con-' 
Hon)  should  be  completed  in  due  form,     "General,  I  will 

►  all  I  have  promised,"  was  her  remark/ 
The  promised  verification  was,  that  she  should  present  the 

child  as  her  own  before  witnesses,  which  she  did.     She  insisted 

on  nursing  it  herself,  and  made  rather  a  parade  of  her  fondness 

ifcrifpbut  it  long  remained  an  article  of  faith  in   Legitimist 

^ircles  that  the  child  was  supposititious,  and  the  pregnancy  an 

nvention  of  the  enemy,  like  the  warming-pan   in  which  the 

Jots  of  the  Protestant  Succession   once  implicitly  believedp 

I  soon  as  she  was  well  enough   to  travel,  she  left  Blaye  for 

Palermo,  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  temporary    residence. 

Bugeaud  escorte<l  her.    During  the  whole  period  of  her  detention, 

he  Duchess  treated  him  as  her  friend,  and  drew  a  marked  dis- 

nction    between    him   and    the    Government,    but    from   the 

toooient  of  the  embarkation,  he  writes : — *  Her  manner  to  me, 

►  my  aide-de-camp,  and  to  AL  Memere  (the  doctor),  has  com* 
ely  changed.     She    has  put  us    aside  with    an    affectation 

rtich  has   a    touch  of   childislmess    and    betrays  littleness  of 
r'^iini     She  has  forgotten  our  care,  our  attention  during  her 
^^ptivity,  and  treats  us  almost  as  if  we  had  acted  towards  her 
Jiitc  rude  gaolers.' 

It  was  the  game  nf .  her  party  that  they  should  be  so  con- 

and  she  would  have  forfeited  what  little  influence  she 

tied    by   an    amicable  , bearing  towards    one    whom    they 

as  the   senile  instrument   of  an    usurper.     Bugeaud 

led  with  envenomed  acrimony  by  the  Legitimist  organs 

2  H  2  in 
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Ie  the  press^  and  was  not  spared  by  the  Republicans,  who 
caught  at  any  weapon  to  wound  and  weaken  the  monarchy 
of  Julyt  On  the  30th  of  January  he  writes  to  a  militaff 
friend : 

*  I  have  juEt  been  engaged  in  an  affair  of  honour.  lo  the  sitting 
of  the  25th  I  said  in  my  place  to  Larafit,  "  A  soldier  begins  bj  obey- 
ing, and  protests  {reclame)  after wai'ds,"  M.  Bulong  called  out  to  m© 
from  his  place ;  "  Does  obedience  go  the  length  of  making  one  knm 
gaoler  ?  '*  I  went  to  hiin  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  a£&ont  He 
excused  himself  but  imperfectly,  A  demain,  were  ray  words.  Tbe 
next  day  he  consented  to  write  a  letter  to  the  **  Journal  des  Debots," 
which  alone  had  reported  the  outrage.  The  letter  did  not  appear 
the  day  following :  I  learnt  that  it  had  been  withdrawn.  A  frfiflh 
explanation  was  inevitable .  I  soon  understood  that  the  boumgc^ 
(jfic)  bad  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  declaration,  and  wore  inciting 
him  to  fight.  I  insisted  on  the  letter  or  a  meeting.  They  mm 
make  no  concession.  I  agreed  to  their  hour,  and  I  chose  the  swori- 
Dulong'fl  seconds  would  not  hear  of  it :  '*  Well  then,  gentlemen,  vq 
will  each  fire  a  pistol-shot,  and  if  nothing  happens,  we  will  take 
to  the  eword."  An  equally  obstinate  refusal.  I  proposed  succeft- 
eively  two  pistol-shots  and  tho  sword,  the  sabre,  the  musket*— and  oi» 
their  refusing  all,  I  propoHod  in  derision  the  cudgel  {bdlony  A^ 
last,  tired  out  by  so  long  a  discussion,  I  ended  by  saying ;  **  Well 
then,  gentlemen,  since  the  offended  party  is  to  make  all  the  con- 
csessions,  I  will  fight  with  the  pistol  till  one  of  the  two  falls/' 

'  Yesterday,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  we  met  in  the  Bois  de Boulogne: 
we  were  placed  at  thirty  paces,  with  liberty  to  adyance  to  within 
twenty.  I  took  aim  at  him  twice,  to  induce  him  to  fire,  but  ^ 
success  :  on  reaching  the  barrier,  I  thought  it  beat  to  take  i 
fire^  having  a  very  good  weapon.  After  1  had  lowered  my  piistol  ui 
a  line  from  his  nose  to  his  cravat,  I  fired  before  I  intended,  and  bit 
him  in  the  head.  Ho  fell  flat  {raide),  and  lived  till  six  o'clock  this 
morning.  This  unhappy  man  was  the  most  insolent  member  of  w« 
Left.  If  he  was  doomed,  it  was  better  that  he  should  fall  there  t^ 
anywhere  else,  Tho  gods  have  been  just.  You  aoe  how  ho  ^i 
insulted  me.* 

This  account  is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  proch-v^^^^ 
signed  by  the  seconds,  who  might  and  probably  would  ha*'<* 
arranged  the  affair  amicably  had  it  not  been  embittered  and  if* 
flamed  by  the  spirit  of  party.  It  would  seem  that  after  the  letU'^ 
of  explanation  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  had  come  simui" 
taneously  to  the  conclusion  that  (as  Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger  wobW 
have  said)  it  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood,  and  that  tbej 
would  do  wrong  to  make  it  up.  Bugeaud's  seconds  wei« 
General  de  Rumigny  and  Colonel  Lamy,  aides-de-camp  oi  j'^^ 
King:    Dulong's,   M.    Georges   Lafayette   and    Colonel  (^ 

Bacot.     According  to  the  *  Journal  des  Debats/  MM,  Lafii/«*"f 
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Bacot,   the  day  after   the  letter  was  written,  went  to  the 

cries  to  request  General  de  Rum  igny  to  give  it  up.     He 

them  that  he  had  already  burned  it  in  the  presence  of  the 

jg.     The  *  Tribune,'  a  Republican  organ,  made  the  best,  or 

K,  of  this  incident :  *  You  have  the  uniform  of  Genera),  you 

it  by  acting  as  a  gaoler.     The  day  will  come  when  yon 

be  reproached  with  the  stain,  and  then  you  will  fight  and 

will  kill  or  be  killed ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting, 

journals  will  excite,  the  aides-de-camp  will  act  as  your 

'  ;,  and  the  Chief  of  the  State  will  be  the  depositary  of  the 

ents,  and  will  burn  them.' 

aud*s  African  career,  on   which  his  reputation  mainly 

dates  from  May  1836,  when  he  was  sent  with  a  division 

Igiers.     It  was  six  years  since  (July  1830)  the  French  had 

,ed  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  on  the  farced  abdication  of 

iey ;  yet  their  real  practical  possession  of  the  country  was 

to   the  places  occupied  by  their    troops,  immediately 

d  whicli  the  power  and  influence  of  Abd-el-Kader  were 

me,     lie  had  recently  beaten  them  in  one  action ,  in  which 

loss    was   estimated    at   800    killed    and   wounded ;  and 

,er,  although  indecisive,  in  which  they  lost  300>  is  described 

d'Ideville  as  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  a  check.     *A 

ich  column,'  says  General  Trochu,  'after  difficult  operations 

province  of  Oran,  found  itself  driven  into  a  corner  in  the 

delta  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Tafna*     It  was  sur- 

ed  by  all  the  armed  musters  of  the  country,  attacked  every 

its  scarcely  defensible  position,  subjected  to  continual 

to  painful   sacrifices.     The  situation  was  critical.     An 

iate  despatch  of  troops  was  resolved  upon,  to  start  at  once 

the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,     The  command  was  given 

eral  Bugeaud,* 

tly  after  bis  arrival  on  the  field  of  action,  he  called  bis 

Bpal  officers  together,  and  toid  them  the  system  of  strategy 

kended  to  pursue.     It  was  to  break  up  the  strong  columns, 

Eve  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  behind,  so  as  to  be 

to  traverse  mountains  and  torrents  without  encumbrance, 

to  reduce  the  Arabs  to  submission  by  harassing  them  so 

irualiy  as  to  prevent  them  from  reaping  their  harvests  or 

ling  their  herds.     It  was  his  theory  that  a  French  movable 

m,  however  small,  was  a  match  for  any  number  of  Arabs 

in   confused    masses,  and    relying  on    their    individual 

e.     The  assembled  officers   were   startled   by  what  they 

a  reckless  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  war, 

ine   of    the    most    distinguished,    Colonel    Combes,    was 

to  remonstrate  with   the  general:  *Our  soldiers,'  he 

objected, 
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objected  J  *  without  artillery  will  be  disheartened,  and  will  refuse 
to  march.  It  is  the  cannon  that  sustains  their  courafc:  to 
dispense  with  it  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  not  possible  for  ym 
to  persist  in  your  plan.'  He  did  persist  in  it,  relying",  remarks 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  '  on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  whirb 
his  military  talents  had  enabled  him  to  work  out,  and  which 
have  since  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  war  of 
Africa.  He  braved  all,  and  he  waited  with  patience  the  rejult 
of  dispositions  which  guaranteed  him  success,*  The  mobility 
of  his  troops,  after  everything^  requiring  wheels  was  discarded, 
enabled  him  to  reach  Tlemcen  with  a  convoy,  and  twice  orerto 
evade  an  encounter  on  disadvantageous  terms  with  the  Ymt^ 
by  putting  him  on  a  false  scent/  To  have  avoided  the  combtt 
where  the  enemy  wished  it  was  to  make  sure  of  it  in  anothpr 
place.  Aljd-el-Kader  bore  a  defeat  better  than  a  mystification: 
he  resigned  himself  to  undergo  the  superiority  of  force:  h^* 
could  not  allow  the  superiority  of  intelligence  and  strata^tt'^ 
The  humiliation  of  this  double  chass^-cTOue^  the  anger  at  haring" 
been  duped  twice,  added  to  his  impatience  to  revenge  himself 
on  an  adversary  who  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  his  vanity  l» 
account.  *This  Frenchman,' exclaimed  the  Arab,  *is  a  fe 
and  his  army  is  a  serpent,  but  will  he  turn  out  a  lion?*t 

He  resolved  to  attack  the  French,  at  all  hazards,  on  their  way 
with  a  second  convoy,  as  they  were  crossing  one  of  the  bends  w 
a  deep  r«ivine,  and  Bageaud  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  on  a 
plateau  between  these  bends,  into  which  each  of  the  two  oppo- 
nents had  simultaneously  formed  the  design  of  precipitating  ii" 
foe.  The  Arabs  were  about  12,000  strong,  of  whom  only  1^^''^ 
were  infantry  ;  the  French  numbered  8000,  of  whom  5000  wrn* 
infantry*  It  was  an  essential  point  with  Bugeaud  to  reach  tb<! 
plateau  before  he  was  attacked,  but  the  Emir  was  too  quick  ^ 
him.  *  I  wanted  ten  minutes  more  to  finish  ray  dispositions  ftnu 
distribute  the  parts  with  precision.  It  was  necessary  also  U^ 
give  the  enemy  time  to  pass  the  river  (the  Sickack),  so  as  to  p»sti 
them  into  it.  He  would  not  give  me  these  ten  minutes,  H"* 
drove  my  skirmishers  and  spahish^d^.  upon  me,  and  advance<iJfl 
large  unformed  masses,  uttering  terrible  cries,  1  thought  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  taking  the  offensive  in  my  turn,  a«^ 
that  a  retrograde  movement  might  compromise  everything.*  "r 
ordered  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  a  Cheval  to  charge,  but,  aft^^f 
effecting  a  temporary  check,  they  were  outflanked,  and  fell  bjc* 
with  loss  under  cover  of  some  battalions  which  the  geneitJ  ^^ 

*  *CampftgtieflderArm^©<i^AM.]ue,  1S35-1S59.  Par  le  0ac  d^OrlftWi*  f  chiif 
pftrs€«^U,'    F&rii*,  1870. 
t  'Campagnes  de  TAnnec  de  rAfrtquc,'  ,.,.^^^^^^^^^^ 
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person  brought  up  to  their  support,  A  second  charge  with  the 
whole  ol"  the  cavalry  was  more  successfuK  The  masses  of 
Arab  horse  which  clustered  round  the  French  were  cut  down  or 
dispersed.  *  Then  Abd-el-Kader  himself,  whose  standard  we 
had  seen  in  the  rear  in  the  midst  of  his  regular  infantry, 
^vanced  with  this  reserve  and  the  cavalry  that  he  was  able  to 
rally*  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Arabs  had  been  known 
to  employ  a  reserve  or  to  bring  it  so  opportunely  into  action.' 
But  it  was  quickly  broken  and  pushed  into  the  ravine,  where 
the  whole  of  the  infantry  perished,  except  thirty,  whom  the 
French  rescued  with  difficulty  from  their  African  allies,  the 
Oou&irs.  'These  presented  themselves  after  the  combat,  bring- 
ing two  or  three  heads  each.  I  gave  them  all  the  money  I  had 
about  me.  But  1  told  them  that  it  was  for  the  prisoners,  and 
not  for  the  heads,  for  which  in  future  I  would  pay  nothing.* 
The  Due  d'Orleans  declares  this  battle  to  be  *  not  only  the 
ost  briliiant  success  otained  in  the  open  field  against  the 
abs,  but  the  victory  the  most  legitimately  won  ;  for  it  wa^ 
De  with  which  chance  had  the  least  to  do,  and  for  which  the 
cneral  had  done  most  by  combinations  best  adapted  to  the 
qualities  of  his  soldiers  and  the  defects  of  the  enemies/  He 
a<l<ls  that  it  was  a  great  check  to  Alxl-el-Kader,  but  came  two 
years  too  late.  '  His  influence  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  over- 
grown by^a  passing  tempest.  He  transported  far  away  from 
heir  territory  entire  tribes,  whose  fidelity  he  suspected,  and 
beheaded  the  chiefs  who  showed  signs  of  faint-hearted ness. 
Throughout,  the  Arabs  obeyed  a  prince,  whose  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  his  cause  seemed  to  increase 
with  adversity.'  It  was  the  saying  of  Marshal  Soult  in  1843: 
*  There  are  at  present  only  three  men  in  the  world  who  can  be 
fairly  called  great,  and  all  three  belong  to  Islamism  :  they  are 
Abd-el-Kader,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Schamyl.* 

The  three  special  objects  of  Bugeaud*s  mission  were  to  raise 
4e  blockade  of  the  Tafna,  to  relieve  Tlemcen,  and  to  defeat 
Abd-el-Kader.  These  were  completely  attained,  but  his  powers 
Were  limited,  and  instead  of  following  up  his  success,  he  re- 
tufQed,  recalled  by  telegraph,  to  France.  When  he  re-appears 
ppon  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  it  is  as  a  pacificator,  backed 
indeed  by  an  army,  but  with  positive  instructions  to  make 
peace.  It  was  in  April  1837  that  we  find  him  again  in  Algiers, 
*nd  before  the  end  of  May  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Abd- 
^-Kader,  which  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction. 
The  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  he  proposed  an  interview 
the  Emir,  which  was  agreed  upon  ;  three  leagues  from  the 
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French  camp,  an  J  ^x  or  seven  from  his.  Bugeaud  was  on 
the  ground  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  nine ;  the  Emir 
did  not  appear  ;  and  the  excuses  brought  by  chief  after  chief  for 
his  non-appearance  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence*  When  five  o'clock  arrived  and  no  Emir,  Bugeaud 
lost  patience,  and  determined  on  a  forward  movement  with  bii 
staff.  After  an  hours  ride  through  a  defile,  he  caught  sight  rf 
the  Arab  army  drawn  up  in  a  commanding  position  upon  some 
heights.  He  w^as  now  met  by  a  chief,  who  told  him  that  the 
Emir  was  coming  to  a  neighbouring  hillock,  and  offered  to  lead 
the  way.  '  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  their  advanced  posts: 
to  turn  back  would  have  been  to  betray  timidity  and  perbapi 
disarrange  all  our  affairs,  I  followed  him,  therefore,  after  telling 
him  that  1  thought  it  insolent  on  the  part  of  his  leader  to  keep 
me  waiting  so  long.  He  begged  me  not  to  be  uneasy,  and  to 
have  no  fear.  "  I  have  no  fear  of  anything,"  was  my  reply,  "bat 
I  think  it  unbecoming  in  him  to  make  me  wait  so  long  and  come 
so  far/* — '^  He  is  there,  you  will  see  him  directly."' 

It  was  some  time  longer  before  they  met  him,  and  an  officer 
of  the  staff  proposed  to  turn  back,  but  Bugeaud  replied  that  it  was 
too  late,  and  at  length  the  Emir  appeared  at  the  head  of  more 
than  a  hundred  chiefs,  mounted  on  magnificent  horses.  Abd- 
el-Kader  was  some  paces  in  advance,  mounted  on  a  fine  bUdt 
horse,  which  he  managed  with  remarkable  dexterity  :  making  i< 
curvet  upon  its  hind*Iegs  and  bound  with  its  fore-feet  in  the 
air.  Several  Arabs  of  his  household  held  the  stirrups,  the 
skirts  of  bis  burnous,  and  even  the  tail  of  his  horse.  To  abridge 
the  ceremonial,  and  show  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  ease» 
Bugeaud  proposed  that  they  should  dismount,  to  talk  more 
conveniently.  '  He  dismounted  and  sat  down,  without  innV 
ing  me  to  be  seated.  I  sat  down  beside  him.  The  music, 
entirely  composed  of  shrill  bautbois,  began  to  play  so  as  *" 
interrupt  the  conversation.  I  signed  to  it  to  cease,  and  it 
ceased.* 

In  the  ensuing  conference,  which  lasted  forty  mtnute^i  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  calm  self-possession  and  nataro 
dignity  of  the  Arab,  contrasted  with  the  Frenchman's  restless  *n*l 
uneasy  assumption  of  equality.  *  When,'  continues  Bugeaud,  '* 
had  said  all  I  had  to  say,  1  rose  ;  the  Emir  remained  sitting- 
1  believe  I  saw  through  his  intention  in  leaving  me  standing 
before  him  :  I  told  him  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  rise  wbt'i 
I  rose  ;  and  thereupon  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  smiling, 
raised  him  from  the  ground*  He  smiled,  and  did  not  a] 
oSended  at  this  liberty,  a  great  one  from  the  Arab  point  of 
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tnd,  which  was  well  formed,  struck  me  as  weak  :  I  felt 
I  have  crushed  it  in  mine.'  * 

jeference  to  the  treaty,  he  writes:  *I  regretted:  most  of 
jpn,  at  our  interview,  the  Emir  paraded  12,000  horse  before 
PS  ;  and  I  learnt  that  he  had  been  joined  by  3000  horse 
JOO  foot  from  the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  It  was  proved  to 
Ikt  preparations  were  made  for  a  great  battle.  Then  you 
i  have  had  the  bulletin  which  you  expected,  although  1 
I  more  than  <!550O  men*  1  have  sacri^ced  all  these  cer- 
p  to  what  appeared  to  me  conformable  to  the  true  interests 
Icountry.  It  is  less  brilliant,  but  more  wise.  Moreover, 
Hs  not  compromised,  if  the  treaty  is  not  adopted.  I  hold 
!  ready  to  march.'  The  treaty  was  adopted,  and  be  re- 
[to  France  in  December  1837.  It  came  before  the  Chamber 
\  January  following,  when,  in  reply  to  those  who  con- 
p  the  pacific  policy  he  had  been  instructed  to  carry  out, 

lie  w&rliko  epirite  within  this  Chamber,  or  without,  wish  to 
be  war,  nothing  is  easier.  Come  here,  to  the  tribune,  and  call 
oyemment  to  renew  it.  Eh,  Messieurs  I  treaties  have  never 
ifttionji,  except  when  they  are  conformable  to  their  interests. 
BO  peed  for  iis  to  violate  the  treaty :  the  Emir  will  supply 
8  enough  for  breaking  it.  If  I  am  well  informed,  he  has 
|d  them  already.  The  war  then  will  be  re  do  wed,  but  it  should 
fed  on  better  than  it  has  been  carried  on  hitherto,  or  it  had 

t\  let  alone.  .  .  . 
t  nations,  like  great  men,  should  be  great  even  in  their  rais- 
j  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  occupation  of  Algiers  is  a  mistake ; 
ice  yon  choose  to  commit  it,  since  it  is  impossible  for  you  not 
pit  it,  you  must  commit  it  with  grandeur,  for  this  is  the  only 
jf  profiting  by  it.  The  country  must  be  conquered,  and  the 
if  Abd-el-Kadcr  destroyed.    This  is  my  Ddenda  est  Carthago.* 

strength   of  the  Emir,  he  pointed  out,  was  not  in  his 
8  of  horsemen,  nor  in  any  army  he  could  raise. 

|he  contrary,  it  is  this  which  constitutes  his  weakness :  it  is 
kich  will  enable  us  some  day  or  other  to  get  at  him.  His 
|l, — do  you  know  where  it  is  7  It  is  in  his  trisaismahilit^ ; 
i  the  space ;  it  is  in  the  heat  of  the  African  sun ;  it  is  in  the 
f  water ;  it  is  in  the  nomadiUf  so  to  speak,  of  the  Arabs. 
j:  African  is  not  sufficiently  known.     His  capacity,  hiBjiriesBe^ 

m  M.  d^Ideyille  wrote  to  Abd-el^Kodor  to  nak  his  impreBufoDfl  of 
I,  lie  replieil :  *  It  \\'ad  nbcnre  alt  wlten  ve  mat  face  to  face  at  the  Tafuu 
brafi  able  to  appreciate  hi^  puliticid  cfipiicity  as  well  as  his  militnry 
L  It  wa3  uuder  ilmm  circuiuBtaQoea  that  I  recognized  ail  tlio  gouius  and 
I  that  were  in  hun.    It  was  to  him  that  it  rightly  belonged  to  reprefient 
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bis  dDplicity,  make  him  very  dangerotis,  A  desperate,  an  impUcable 
war  muBt  bo  waged  against  bim,  but  tbat  would  require  great  foicet 
and  a  great  deal  of  perseverance.     There,  certainly,  you  will  wanlia 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Thiers,  then  President  of  ihe 
Couticil,  had  called  him  an  espi'it  ahsolu^  to  wbich  be  replied, 
*  1  do  not  repel  this  epithet,  for  it  is  with  an  esprit  ahsoln^  when 
it  is  in  the  right,  that  we  snmioiint  the  greatest  difficulties/  His 
views  so  completely  fell  in  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  period^ 
that  he  was  now  generally  regarded  as  the  future  Goveraor- 
General  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1840,  he  writei 
to  a  friend  :  *  They  (the  Government)  talk  decidedly  of  sending 
me  to  Africa,  and  1  even  believe  that  it  is  settled,  although  thef 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  published  just  yet*  I  have  anticipfttei 
your  advice.  I  have  not  stirred  a  step.  Though  I  ara  nn 
Achilles,  they  are  coming  to  seek  me  in  my  tent.*  On  t 
of  December  following,  he  was  appointed  Governor-Gen 
Algeria  by  the  Sonlt  Cabinet.  The  nomination  is  duly  recofdtii 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M,  Guizot,  in  bis  Memoin. 

*  When  the  King,  at  the  requGst  of  the  Cabinet,  named  Geiiezil 
Bngeaud  Governor-General  of  Algiers,  I  did  not  hido  from  mjwlf 
the  consequences  of  this  choice,  the  obligations,  nor,  I  may  add,  tlw; 
difficulties,  it  imposed  upon  us.  He  was  not  an  officer  to  whom  ^ 
could  give  such  and  such  inBtructiona  with  the  certainty  that  he  wouli 
limit  his  ambition  to  executing  them  as  well  as  he  could,  aud  niflkiAg 
his  way  in  his  career  by  satisfying  his  chiefs.  He  was  a  man  of  *» 
independetit  and  original  mind,  of  a  fervent  and  fruitful  imagiaitioflt 
of  an  ardent  will,  who  thought  for  himself,  and  made  ample  room  fcf 
his  own  thought  whilst  serving  the  power  from  which  he  held  lu» 
mission.  K either  education  nor  study  had,  by  developing,  r^golittia 
his  strong  nature.  Thrown  early  in  life  into  the  rude  triakof  fc^ 
military  life,  and  too  late  into  the  complicated  scenes  of  the  politick, 
he  had  formed  himself,  solely  by  his  observations  and  bis  peiwtial 
experience,  according  to  the  instincts  of  a  fearless  good-sense,  wkich 
BOmetimes  failed  in  proportion  and  tact,  never  in  justocfifi  f 
strength.  lie  had  on  all  things,  particularly  on  the  war  and  atoj 
of  Africa^  his  ideas,  his  i>lanB,  bis  resolutions,  which  be  pr^^  Ij^l^uM 
beforehand  on  every  occasion  to  the  first  comer,  in  his  conv 
in  his  correspondence^  with  a  force  of  conviction  and  a  ^'^*^*"'. 
expression  that  went  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  he  enooifflt*!^ 
contradiction  or  doiibt.  He  committed  himself  so  passionately,  *•* 
so  full  of  his  own  firm  judgment  and  his  patriotic  intentions,  that  m 
was  not  aware  of  the  prejudices  inspired  by  the  intemperanoe  ef  W* 
language,  and  did  not  foresee  the  difficulties  that  these  pr«fj«^ 
woidd  BOW  upon  his  stops,  when,  after  so  much  spei^dng,  ho  fihotiW 
have  to  act.' 
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^Kben  the  Duke  of  Orleans  rallied  him  on  bis  readiness  to 
wmj  out  a  policy  of  conquest  and  annexation  of  which  he  dis- 
pprored,  he  replied  :  '  Alonseigneur,  it  is  verj  agreeable  for  a 
lafl  to  marry  a  young,  rich,  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman, 
itli  whom  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in   love.     Where  is  the 

rlcT  if  he  treats  her  well?  But  what  would  you  say  of  the 
compelled  to  marry  a  poor  and  ugly  one,  whom  he  could 
>t  endure  ?  What  would  you  say  of  him  if  he  was,  notwith- 
iiodingy  never  wanting  in  any  duty  or  any  mark  of  attention 
wards  her?  Well,  Monseigneur,  I  will  be  this  husband  to 
Igeiia,  this  new  kind  of  adoren  I  will  treat  her  so  well,  I 
ill  surround  her  with  so  many  marks  of  attention,  so  much 
re,  that  in  her  own  despite  she  will  become  young,  beautiful, 
d  fascinating.'  In  his  first  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
lgier$»  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  in 
inciple  to  the  Government  under  which  he  came  to  act : 
*  In  the  tribune,  as  well  as  in' the  erercise  of  my  commands  in  Africa, 

Kre  enfleavoured  to  prevent  my  country  from  engaging  in  the 
nte  conquest  of  Algeria.  I  thought  it  would  require  a  numerous 
my  and  great  eacrifices  to  attain  this  end :  that,  during  tho  pro- 
nged f)eriod  of  this  vast  enterprise,  her  foreign  policy  might  be 
ttbarrassed  by  it,  and  her  internal  prosperity  thrown  back.  My  voice 
fts  not  powerful  enough  to  arrest  an  impulse  which  is  perhaps  the 
ork  of  destiny.  The  coimtry  has  committed  itself:  I  must  follow. 
have  accepted  the  grand  and  noble  mission  of  aiding  it  to  accom- 
Sili  its  work :  I  hencofortb  consecrate  to  it  all  that  nature  has 
artowed  upon  me  of  activity,  dovotedness,  and  resolution* 
'  The  Arabft  must  be  reduced  to  submission ;  the  flag  of  France 
rast  be  tho  only  one  on  this  land  of  Africa.  But  the  war  now 
idispensablo  is  not  the  end.  The  conquest  will  l>e  barren  without 
^Ionization.  I  shall  therefore  be  an  ardent  promoter  of  coloniza- 
0Q»  for  I  see  less  glory  in  winning  battles  than  in  founding  some- 
I^B^^sting  utility  to  France/ 

HBPdeclaration  of  his  personal  views  had  the  obvious  effect 
f  creating  a  temporary  distrust.  It  even  threw  suspicion  on 
be  real  motives  and  intentions  of  the  King  and  Cabinet  in 
fleeting  him.  But  all  doubts  and  fears  of  this  nature  were 
[«*dily  dissipated  by  the  spirit  he  infused  into  every  branch 
f  his  administration,  and  the  ceaseless  energy  he  displayed 
tt  organizing  the  expeditions  which  he  simultaneously  set  on 
lot.  The  mode  of  warfare  he  principally  relied  on  was  the 
^zia^  which  a  French  savant  defines:  ^An  Arabian  word 
ifnifying  an  attack  by  surprise  before  the  break  of  day,  when 
*e  horse  is  unbridled  and  the  woman  unbraced  *  {sans  ceinture), 
be  scale  on  which  these  expeditions  were  conducted  may  be 
►m  the   fact   that   in   one   of  them,   commanded  by 

Pelissier, 
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Pelbsier,  the  French  took  two  thousand  prisoners  of  both  seiei, 
-from  four  to  five  hundred  horses,  seven  to  eight  hundred  assei, 
ind  twelve  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Driven  from  the  plain^ 
foUow^ed  and  harassed  in  the  mountain,  unable  to  sow  or  reap  in 
security,  the  Arabs  everywhere  lost  heart,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  terms  by  their  indomitable  irrepressible 
chief.  '  A  few  months  more  of  resistance/  was  still  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  language  to  them,  *and  you  will  tire  out  the 
infidels  who  sully  our  soil.  But  if  you  are  no  longer  tra^ 
Mussulmans,  if  you  shamefully  abandon  your  religion  and  all  the 
goods  that  God  has  given  you,  believe  not  that  by  this  unworthy 
weakness  you  will  obtain  repose.  So  long  as  1  retain  a  brralb 
of  life,  I  will  make  war  against  the  Christians,  and  I  will  folloir 
you,  I  will  reproach  you  to  your  faces  with  your  shame/ 

To  cripple  him  if  possible  by  bringing  the  miseries  of  war 
home  to  him  in  his  family,  it  was  resolved  to  track  and  attwrl 
him  in  his  Smalah,  This  was  his  Maison  du  Roi^  his  household, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  w.is 
computed  to  contain  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  regular  infantry  which  constituttnl  Lii 
guards  The  plan  was  to  enclose  him  in  a  triangle  formed  bv 
three  bodies  of  troops,  commanded  by  Bedeau,  Lamoricicrfp 
and  the  Due  d'Aumale  respectively,  so  that  he  must  inevitablf 
encounter  one  of  them.  The  lot  or  (it  may  well  be  deemc<l) 
the  prize,  fell  to  the  Duke,  who  started  with  a  force  of  about 
thirtnen  hundred  infantry  and  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  hone. 
On  the  morning  of  the  IGth  of  May,  1843,  after  an  exhausting 
march  of  twenty  leagues  through  a  desert,  he  received  iflfo^ 
mation  which  led  him  to  make  a  reconnaissance  with  his  eavftlrj, 
hjaving  his  infantry  two  hours'  march  in  the  rear,  when  a  fricodlj 
Aga,  who  had  gone  forward  to  look  for  water,  came  back  41 
full  gallop,  pale  with  terror,  to  announce  that  there  wasnnlva 
rising  ground  between  them  and  the  object  of  their  pursuit- 
*  Fly  !  fly!'  were  his  words  to  Colonels  Yusuf  and  Fleury,  who 
were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  squadron,  '  ily,  if  you  slill 
can.  They  are  there,  quite  near !  They  are  arriving  at  the 
encampment  on  the  Taguin.  If  they  see  you,  you  arc  Ifwt. 
There  are  sixty  thousand  of  them,  and  with  sticks  only  tln?J 
could  kill  you  like  hares.  Not  one  of  you  will  return  to  caitj 
to  Medeah  the  news  of  your  disaster,' 

After  sending  back  a  messenger  to  put  the  Prince  upon  lu« 
guard,  the  two  officers  galloped  to  the  intervening  hillock,  fniw 
which  they  could  see  that,  except  as  regards  numbers,  tbcA^* 
report  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  Emir,  with  five  or  di 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  was  immediately  in  their  front,  afl« 
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mast  at  any  moment  become  aware  of  their  proximity.  A 
ttscil  was  hastily  got  ti>i;ether,  and  Colonel  Y'usuf  gave  it  a» 
j  opinion  that  they  should  attack  at  once^  without  waitings  for 
f  infantry.  The  Duke  took  the  same  view,  and  gave  orders 
ki  the  charjC^e  ;  when  Colonel  Beaufort,  speaking  for  himself 
^'  his  fellow  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Jasmin,  addressed  him : 
Dnseigneur,  we  are  here,  responsible  to  the  King,  with  a 
lion  to  watch  over  your  Royal  Highness.  Permit  us  to  re- 
'  that  the  infantry  is  still  far  off,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent 
it  at  least  til)  the  Zouaves  and  the  artillery  come  up,'  *  The 
atry/  replied  the  Prince,  '  which  I  have  sent  to  hasten,  will 
^  an  effort ;  but  the  perilous  situation  you  point  out  is  exactly 
wtat  compels  us  to  advance.  My  ancestors  have  never  fallen 
1  will  not  set  the  example/  The  result  is  related  in  his 
striking  language  in  the  official  report  to  the  Governor- 
eral. 

be  Bmalah  of  Abd-el-Kader  is  taken  ;  his  trcasuro  in  our  hands ; 
infantry  killed  or  dispersed.     Four  staudardfl,  a  cannon, 
ttense  booty,  numbers  of  hiB  people,  and  considerable  herds, 
i?e  fallen  into  our  hands/ 

After  stating  the  preliminary  incidents,  and  his  reasons  for 
king  at  once,  he  proceeds  : — 

e  cavalry  form  and  rush  to  the  charge  with  that  impetuosity 
IB  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  national  character,  and  which 
not  a  momentary  doubt  of  success.  On  the  left,  the  spahis, 
away  by  their  bravo  officers,  attack  the  tent  of  Abtl-el-Kader 
overthrow  the  regular  infantry,  who  fight  with  the  courage  of 
On  the  right,  the  Chasseurs  traverse  all  the  tents  under  a 
kot  fire  of  musketry,  overturn  everything  they  encounter,  and  hasten 
0  bend  back  the  fugitives.  Here,  General,  my  task  becomes  more 
i^infaL  I  should  relate  to  you  a  thou  sand  traits  of  courage,  a 
houeapd  brilliant  episodes  of  this  combat,  mun  to  man,  which  lasted 
^fter  an  hour.  Officers  and  privates  rivalled  each  other,  and 
Eimltiplied  themselves  to  disperse  an  enemy  so  superior  in  mimber. 
^©  woro  but  500 :  there  were  5000  muskets  in  the  smalah.  Wo 
tilled  only  actual  combatants,  and  there  remained  300  dead  bodies 
&n  the  field.  When  the  native  prisoners  sow  our  squadrons ,  they 
Could  not  believe  that  this  handful  of  men  had  dispersed  that  immense 
force,  the  moral  and  real  prestige  of  which  was  so  great  amongst  the 
Ivibes.     Wc  had  nino  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded  1  * 

The  chiefs  of  four  or  five  important  tribes  immediately 
giYe  in  their  adhesion  ;  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  blow  wa^ 
Materially  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Emir  was  not 
^itb  his  smalah  when  it  was  attacked.  In  his  version  of  the 
^air^  communicated  to  a  French  general,  he  states : 
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'  When  my  caoaalali  was  attacked  by  tlie  Dao  d'Anmale,  I  oompate 
at  not  less  than  60,000  souls  the  population  it  contained.  He  did  not 
make  himself  master  of  a  tenth  part  of  them.' 

Then,  after  stating  that  he  was  personally  engaged  in  watddng 
the  movements  of  another  French  division,  he  goes  on : 

'  Notwithstanding  this,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  God 
had  not  blinded  my  peoplq.  But  on  seeing  your  spahis  axrive  with 
their  red  burnous,  thoy  believed  in  the  smalah  that  they  were  my 
"khiaXoB  returning  with  me.  The  women  raised  cries  of  joy  in  our 
honour :  they  were  not  undeceived  until  the  first  shots  were  fired. 
It  was  then  an  inextricable  confusion,  which  annihilated  the  eiibiti 
of  those  who  strove  to  defend  themselves.  If  I  had  been  there,  ire 
should  have  fought  for  our  wives,  for  our  children,  and  you  ttooU 
have  seen  beyond  doubt  a  great  day.  But  Gk)d  willed  it  othenriie. 
I  only  heard  of  this  misfortune  three  days  afterwards.  It  wasihA 
toolatel' 

Veuillot,  whilst  bearing  testimony  to  the  fine  qualities  of 
Bugeaud,  accuses  him  of  want  of  moral  courage,  and  the  re- 
proach was  well  founded.  He  could  not  remain  quiet  under 
an  unjust  imputation,  or  leave  an  erroneous  statement  affecting 
him  or  his  policy  to  be  corrected  or  refuted  by  events.  Althoagh 
he  affected  to  despise  the  press,  and  was  wont  to  speak  of 
journalism  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  he  was  always  rushing  into 

?rint.  A  long  article  in  the  *  Moniteur  Algerien,'  signed  *  Utt 
'ouriste,'  in  defence  of  his  system  of  razzias  against  wbt 
he  called  the  pseudo-philanthropists,  was  written  by  himself; 
and  suspecting,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  forces  under 
his  command  were  about  to  be  reduced,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
protesting  against  the  reported  or  fancied  intentions  of  his 
Government.  The  Minister  of  War  expressed  a  marked  dis- 
approval of  this  proceeding,  and  M.  Guizot  took  occasion  to 
intimate  its  irregularity  : — 

'  You  are  entrusted  with  a  groat  work,  and  you  will  succeed  in  it 
It  is  glory  :  you  love  it,  and  you  are  right.  There  are  but  two  thingi 
in  this  world  which  arc  worth  wishing  for  ;  domestic  happinesB  and 
glory.  You  have  both.  The  public  are  beginning  to  be  persuaded  thst  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  everything  in  Africa  to  you,  and  give  you  evexy- 
thing  you  need  to  accomplish  what  you  have  begun.  I  have  resi 
what  you  have  just  written  :  it  is  conclusive.  In  your  place,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  should  have  written ;  action  has  more  authority  ^ 
words.  But  your  reasonings  are  supported  by  your  acts.  I  shsQ 
make  use  of  them  in  the  next  session.' 

Speaking  of  Bugeaud's  irresistible  tendency  to  engage  in 
paper  warfare,  the  Due  d'Aumale  states  that  it  was  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Government.     *  Although  the 
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hal  was  sabject  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  that 
icial  hardly  cared  to  resort  to  a  prohibition :  in  fact,  It  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Marshal  was  the  greatest  personage  in 
the  kingdom*  My  father  often  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to 
bim  as  ambassador.  I  myself  was  sometimes  commissioned  to 
ad  me  him  to  keep  quiet.' 

His  susceptibility  was  sorely  wounded  by  the  terms  in  which 
his  elevation  to   the  rank  of  Marshal,  July  31,  1843,  was  an- 
^Mmced  to  him  by  Soult,  who  wrote  thus : 

^"At  the  same  time^  his  Majesty,  in  the  interest  of  the  good  of  the 
'  If  nice  and  your  own  glory,  makes  it  a  conditton  that  you  will  con- 
liiiae  to  exercise  your  donblo  functions  of  Goyernor-Gcneral  and 
Commgnder-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Africa  for  a  year,  and  that,  in 
tke  interval,  you  will  give  up  your  project  of  returning  to  France, 
ereii  on  leaYo  of  ahscnce,  so  that  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
nr  and  the  administration  may  remain  in  your  hands  long  enough 
'  for  you  to  finish  what  you  have  so  ably  begun.' 

He  replied  in  terms  which  M.  Guizot  describes  as  *  becoming 
and  bitter,'  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuadedjto 
retain  the  government,  which  he  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the 
Dttc  d'Aumale.  *  Algeria,*  remarked  the  King,  *  is  a  heavy 
burthen,  no  doubt.  The  good  Marshal  would  like  to  place  it  in 
the  arms  of  another,  to  confide  it  to  d'Aumale.  But  it  is  too 
soon.  He  must  remain  in  Africa.  With  his  fixed  idea  of 
Retirement  he  reminds  mc  a  little  of  a  comedy  of  Scarron,  in 
which  one  of  the  heroes,  carrying  a  baby  in  his  arms,  vainly 
tlTiDg  to  get  rid  of  it,  runs  about  the  stage  offering  it  to  every 
one  he  meets.  Our  infant,  our  Algeria,  is  very  well  where  it  is, 
that  is,  in  the  arms  of  the  Marshal.  He  must  make  up  his 
tnind  to  keep  it/ 

The  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  breach  with  Morocco,  where  the 
growing  dominion  of  the  French  had  for  some  time  been 
Watched  with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  apprehension.  In  June 
li<44,  M.  Guizot  wT-ites  to  assure  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  and  through  him  the  English  Government,  that  if  the 
French  should  engage  in  a  fresh  African  war,  it  would  be 
because  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  from  no  wish  of  theirs  to 
extend  their  dominion. 

*  In  truth,  it  is  not  with  the  Emperor  of  3Iorocco,  it  is  with  Ahd-el- 
Kader  that  we  have  to  deid.  He  first  took  refuge  as  a  suppliant, 
then  established  himself  as  master,  in  the  province  of  Ouodda ;  he  has 
^othold  of  the  popular  spirit  without  much  trouble ;  he  preaches  every 
^y :  he  infiames  the  Arab  patriotism  and  tho  Mussulman  fanaticism ; 
he  lords  it  over  the  local  authorities ;  threatens,  intimidateSi  draws  the 
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Emperor  along  with  liin],aiid  acts  as  from  an  invisible  liaunt  to  reoccs^^jj. 
meBce  the  war  wliicli  lie  can  no  longer  stistain  on  liis  former  territo^^^^ 
JugurtLR  was  not,  I  promise  you,  more  skilful,  or  bolder^  or  mcci^i^ 
perscveriiig,  than  this  man  ;  and  if  there  were  a  SaUust  of  our  tirzrrsifl, 
the  history  of  Abd-el-Kader  would  bo  worthy  of  his  pea.* 

The  expected  provocation  came  from  the  Moors,  who  fiT^r-cd 
upon  the  French  outposts  whilst  ncgociatians  were  pending,  £^nd 
refused  to  listen  to  terms  inclading  the  abimdonment  of  Abi — el- 
Kader.  The  Marshal  at  once  assumed  the  responsibilitjF^  of 
decided  action,  disregarding  the  pacific  instructions  of  the  hd^me 
government,  and  called  on  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  as  Command  <Jer 
of  the  naval  forces  off  Tangier,  to  co-operate  with  him.  .Mhe 
Prince  sent  bim  a  letter  from  the  minister  containing  tl=mese 
words  :  '  So  long  as  the  paviiloji  of  France  is  not  insulted,  joa.  are 
not  to  act/  *  Since  when,^  wrote  the  Marshal,  *  has  a  distioetioo 
been  drawn  between  the  paviUon^  and  the  drapeau  of  France? 
Beware,  Mon  seigneur,  of  lending  an  car  to  such  subtil  ties.  Tbe 
drapeau  of  France  has  been  insulted,  and  you  and  I  are  hound 
to  make  it  respected.  The  care  for  3'our  glory  ought  to  rise 
superior  to  the  fear  of  diplomatic  combinations.  Listen  only  to 
the  inspirations  of  that  honour  of  which  you  are  the  personifica-- 
tion.'  The  reply  was  a  letter  from  the  Prince  announcing  tha 
he  had  bombarded  Tangier,  with  the  English  looking  on,  ani 
w^as  on  his  way  to  bombard  Mogador.  The  MarshaFs  rejoinder, 
August  12,  1844,  was  equally  brief  and  to  the  point  *Mon- 
seigneur,  you  have  drawn  on  me  a  bill  of  exchange,  I  promise 
you  to  honour  it.  To-morrow,  I  execute  a  manoeuvre  which  will 
bring  me  close  to  the  army  of  the  Prince  (of  Morocco)  without 
his  knowledge,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  1  will  rout  it.' 

There  are  two  features  of  this  battle  in  which  it  resembles  that 
of  Tel-el-Kebirp  The  French  commander,  like  Lord  VVolseley, 
specified  the  exact  day  when  he  should  strike  the  decisive  blow, 
and  made  it  an  essential  point  to  conceal  his  approach  so  as  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  a  surprise. 

The  leading  incidents  are  best  told  in  the  animated  language 
of  M.  Leon  Roches,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Interpreter, 
who  accompanied  the  troops.  He  relates  tbat  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  two  cavalry  regiments  arrived  from  France,  and  a 
*  punch  '  was  given  in  their  honour,  to  which  all  the  officers  not 
on  service  were  invited,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  party  but  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  had  gone  to  sleep  on  his  canop-bed. 
None  of  his  staff  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  disturbing 
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Him,  but  M.  Roches,  who  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with 
liLtn,  awoke  him  without  ceremony,  and,  after  being:  rouofhljr 
x-ated  for  his  pains,  had  the  satisfaction  of  bring-ing  him  ia 
tolerable  gootl-humotir  to  the  entertainment.  Immediately  after 
t^akiog  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  he  rose  and  addressed 
'them : 

^^^  *The  day  after  to-morrow,  my  Mends,  will  he  a  groat  day.  I 
^^^6^^^  7^^  ^7  word  for  it.  With  our  little  army,  which  hardly 
^^Fmnmhers  6500  bayonets  and  1500  horse,  I  am  going  to  attack  the 
W  army  of  tho  Prince  of  Morocco,  which,  according  to  my  information, 
I  limounts  to  60,000  men,  I  wish  tho  number  were  double,  wero 
I  treble,  for  the  more  there  are,  the  greater  will  be  their  disorder  and 
I  ^heir  disaster.  I  have  an  ai-my  :  the  Princtj  but  a  crowd  (cohae).  I 
I  will  tell  yon  what  will  happcti.  And  iirst  I  wish  to  explain  to  yon  my 

^^m  order  of  attack.  I  givo  my  little  army  the  form  of  a  wild  boar  s 
^^P  Lead.  The  right  tusk  is  Lamoriciere  ;  tho  left  tiisk  in  Bcdeau ;  the 
^^^  muzzle  is  PeliBsier,  and  I  am  between  the  two  ears.  Who  can  arrest 
our  force  of  penetration  ?  Ah,  mj  friends,  we  shall  enter  the 
Moorish  army  like  a  knife  into  hatter !  1  haye  but  one  fear :  it  is 
that,  foreseeing  a  defeat,  they  may  not  await  the  attack.* 

The  Moots  had  got  used  to  the  French  foraging  parties,  and 
on  the  13th  the  whole  of  the  French  army  was  ostensibly  em- 
ployed in  foraging ;  but,  instead  of  returning  as  usual  to  their 
quarters  at  nightfaU,  they  bivouacked  upon  the  field,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th  they  advanced  in  profound  silence 
311  the  direction  of  the  Moorish  army.     At  eight  they  reached  a 
hillock  from  which  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Moorish  camp, 
or  (more  correctly  speaking)  camps,  for  there  were  seven,  occu- 
pying (as  it  struck  Si.  Roche)  a  greater  space  than  Paris.     *  At 
this  sight  the  soldiers  uttered  a  formidable  hurrah,  and  threw  into 
^Ue  air  the  canes  or  short  poles  which  they  use  to  support  their 
^onts  at  night  and  their  bags  during  a  halt  by  day.     This  place 
^\ra,s   named   ^*  Le  Champ  des    Cannes  J*      The  Moors  were  just 
*^oiniog  out  of  their  tents,  and  before  they  had  time  to  form,  had 
^liey  thought  of  such  a  thing,  the  French  had  crossed  the  river, 
^nd  were  advancing  on  their  camps.      The  scene  suggested  to 
^^n   Arab  spectator  the  image  of  a  lion  sorrounded  by  a  hundred 
"^Viousand  jackals.     During  two  hours,  the  French  had  to  receive 
^  11   front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  charges  of  myriads  of  horsemen/ 
'Xhe  Marshal  states  that  the  solidity  of  his  infantry  was  put  to  a 
Severe  test,  but  they  seem  to  have  beaten  oil  their  undisciplined 
^^ssailants  with  comparative  ease,  for  they  never  paused  to  form 
Square,  and  forced  their  way  onwards  without  a  check  towar 
^he  camp  which  the  standards  and  the  parasol,  emblem  o^ 
*:nand,  indicated  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Prior 
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'  The  enemy's  cavalry  being*  broken  up  by  its  own  movements^ 
and  by  my  march,  which  cot  it  in  two,  I  thought  the  moment  bad 
come  to  throw  mine  on  the  capital  point.  I  gave  the  order,  and 
after  sabreing"  a  good  number  of  horsemen,  Colonel  Ynsuf  attacked 
this  immense  camp,  after  having  sustained  several  discharges  «f 
artillery.  He  found  it  filled  with  horsemen  and  infantry,  iv bo 
disputed  the  ground  foot  by  foot.  A  reserve  of  three  squadrotu 
of  Chasseurs  arrived ;  a  fresh  impulse  was  given,  the  artilleTy 
was  taken,  and  the  camp  carried.*  This  was  practically  tbi 
conclusion  of  the  battle.  *  At  twelve  o'clock,*  adds  M.  Roches, 
*  the  Marshal  made  his  entry  into  the  magnificent  tent  of  the 
EmpeTor*s  son,  and  we  partook  with  a  relish  of  the  tea  am! 
cakes  prepared  for  this  unfortunate  Prince/  The  parasol  was 
amongst  the  spoils. 

The  Marshal  had  somewhat  exceeded  the  instnictions  of  U$ 
Government  in  hurrying  on  this  battle,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  up  the  victory.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  mofle- 
rate  :  the  essential  ones  being,  that  the  French  should  be  left  ia 
undisputed  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and,  thai  no 
support  or  assistance  of  any  kind  should  thenceforth  be  gircn  W 
Abd-el-Kader.  Bugeaud  was  created  Due  dlsly,  and,  on  hii 
return  to  France  soon  afterwards,  be  became  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Amongst  the  many  marks  of  respect  and  distincdoo 
showered  upon  him,  the  one  to  whichhe  always  reverted  with 
pride  was  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  commercial  mcfl 
of  Paris,  at  which  he  took  his  place  with  four  princes  of 
the  blood  on  bis  right,  and  a  host  of  merchant  princes  and  ciyil 
notabilities  on  his  left. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  regularly  attended  the  sittinpof 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  be » 
member  since  his  first  election,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1845, 
when  the  treaty  with  Morocco  was  under  discussion,  he  delivered 
a  long  and  carefully  prepared  speech,  in  which  he  justified  ftpp 
by  step  the  leading  measures  and  principles  of  bis  govenuneiit. 
What  he  particularly  insisted  on  was  the  necessity  of  mainuio" 
ing  the  system  of  military  colonization  which  he  had  onifurinlj 
pursued.  The  sense  of  security,  he  argued,  was  indispenMiM 
to  culti^'atioo,  to  civilization,  to  progress;  and  if  settleElH 
were  formed  otherwise  than  by  or  under  the  immediate  fx<i^^ 
tion  of  the  troops,  the  settlers  should  be  armed  and  discipiifl'J 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  self-defence  on  an  emergency,  Hcearow^/ 
deprecated  any  reduction  of  the  army,  and  warned  the  Chamb^'f 
that  any  economy  in  this  respect  would  be  miserably  mispUc^^  i 
the  bare  work  of  conquest  being  incomplete,  and  the  irork  ^ 
civilization  in  its  infancy, 
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entfl  had  occurred  during  his  absence 
I  views,  and  a  formidable  insurrection 
his  return,  March  184o»  A  razzia^ 
>ean  notoriety,  could  only  be  justified 
lie  Arab  spirit  was  unsubdued.  In  June  1845,  Pelissier, 
A  colonel,  was  sent  to  compel  the  submission  of  a  tribe, 
I  of  whom  retreated  into  a  grotto,  in  which  their  wivps 
shildren,  with  their  herds,  had  already  taken  refuge*  He 
leveral  men  in  an  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and 
time  than  he  could  afford  was  required  to  take  it  by 
ide,  as  they  were  amply  supplied  with  provisions  and 
'  from  a  spring.  After  repeated  warnings  that  he  was 
;  to  chauffer^  them,  he  caused  lighted  fascines  to  be  thrown 
the  rocks  above,  before  the  entry  of  tlie  grotto,  during  the 
,  *  At  one  o'clock,  wishing  (according  to  M.  d'ideville) 
lo  frighten  them,  he  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished, 
I  too  late :  the  catastrophe  was  consummated  :  more  than 
hundred  human  beings  had  perished  by  suffocation/  The 
fel's  report  terminates  thus:  'These  are  operations  which 
idertake  when  they  are  forced  upon  us,  but  which  we  pray 
iiever  to  have  to  do  over  again/  M,  Guizot  states  in  his 
birs,  that  when  the  Minister  of  War,  Sou  It,  was  ques- 
t  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  *  he  lost  his  wonted  presence  of 
and  authority.  He  expressed  a  cold  and  timid  disapproval 
few  embarrassed  sentences,  giving  up  Colonel  Pelissier  with- 
^tisfying  his  assailants.'  Bugeaud  came  gallantly  to  the 
5,  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself,  and  declared 
ie  had  ordered  Pelissier  to  resort  in  the  last  extremity  to 
try  measure  which  has  left  a  blot  upon  his  name. 
ring  the  two  last  years  of  his  government,  Bugeaud  was  in 
te  of  normal  disagreement  with  the  Citizen-King  and  the 
iet,  who  wished  to  place  the  civil  administration  of  the 
ay  in  the  hands  of  civil  functionaries,  instead  of  leaving 
entire  control  to  the  military*  With  this  view  they  Issued 
ances,  without  consulting  him,  of  which  he  strongly  dis- 
fflred.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  the  subject  of  reiterated 
from  a  paper  called  *L'Algerie,'  whicb  was  said  to  draw 
Ipiration  from  the  War  Office  and  to  he  in  communication 
Lamoriciere,  his  second  in  command,  who  headed  what 
be  called  the  opposition  party  in  the  colony.  His  health 
tegan  to  fail,  and  in  March,  1847,  he  apprised  M.  Guizot 
intention  to  resign  ;  hut  before  formally  acting  on  it  he 
«ed  on  terminating  his  AXrican  career  by  the  complete  sub- 


I  is  ihd  erpreesion  uaod  by  the  *  Maiiiteiir^Alg^rien  *  of  Jdy  15, 1815. 
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jection  of  the  Kabjlie,   a   troublesome  province  withia   fifte— i^   en 

leagues  of  the  capital.  He  was  in  the  act  of  leaving-  the  pali^^^ee 
to  take  the  command  of  the  expeditionary  forces,  his  hor^^^es 
were  already  before  the  gates,  when  a  telegraphic  despatch  frc-  -^m 
the  Minister  of  War  was  put  into  his  hands,  forbidding  ^^Khe 
expedition.  He  simply  turned  aside  into  a  guard-room,  wb^  ^tre 
he  found  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  Minister  : 

*I  received  your  despatch.  It  is  too  late.  The  troops  fc  -^m 
Constautiue  were  on  the  mareh  forty-eight  hours  ago.  Mine  T^  nro 
already  started,  and  I  am  about  to  join  them.     If  wo  succeed,  the 

Government  and  France  will  have  all  the  honour.     In  the  conti ^  my 

event,  the  entire  respouBihility  will  fall  on  me.     I  claim  it.' 

He  succeeded  (as  he  writes  a  week  afterwards)  beyond 
hopes,  to  the  confusion  of  his  ill-wishers,  and  directly  after 
return  from  the  expedition  he  resigned.     His  formal  adiei 
the  army  of  Africa  is  dated  June  5,  1847,     His  successor 
the   Due  d'Aumale,  whose  nomination  was  not  announced 
tbe  11th  of  September  following.     The  delay  was  honourjE^^ble 
to  the  Duke,  for  he  was  named  in  deference  to  public  opin    jxoo, 
which,    after   the    claims  of  every   possible   viceroy   had    L-^eeu 
thoroughly  discussed,  fixed    upon  him   as  possessing  the  r^r^o%t 
eminent  qualifications  for  the  post*      The  choice  was   hi^hy 
agreeable  to  Bugeaud,  who  had  always  been  on  an  excel  1cm 
understanding   with   the    Duke.     They  kept  up   an    animsr^ft/ 
correspondence,  and  the  Duke's  letters  in  particular  are  rem^d- 
able  for  enlightened  views,  graceful  expression,  and  tact.     Th^r. 
one  thing  wanting  to  the  complete  conquest  of  Algeria,  when^ 
Bugeaud  left   it,  was  the  submission  of  Abd-el-Kader.      Tlii, 
took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1847,  and  on  the  2nd  o^ 
January,  1848,  the  Duke  writes  : 

*  The  events  of  Morocco  and  the  political  life  of  Abd-cl-liader  have 
had  the  dlnouenxeiU  which  you  foresaw  in  your  last  letter,  and  wliich 
I  did  not  dare  hope^  When  this  great  fact  occurred,  your  name  wiis 
in  all  hearts.  Every  one  has  gratefully  recalled  that  it  was  yon  who 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  tLat  it  is  the  eicellent  direction  you  gave 
to  the  war  and  all  the  affairs  of  Algeria,  that  have  brought  about  the 
moral  and  material  niin  of  Ahd^el-Katler.  Permit  one  of  your  former 
and  hamble  lieutenants  to  offer,  amongst  the  coniplimeiats  of  the  New 
Year,  his  personal  good  wishes  and  those  of  the  army  you  commanded 
DO  brilliantly  for  seven  years.' 

The  soundness  of  the  Marshal's  system  of  African  warfare 
and  colonization  was  fully  recognized  by  his  successors,  who 
rarely  departed  from  the  broad  lines  laid  down  by  him  ;  and  it 
was  finely  as  well  as  truly  said  by  Veuillot :  *  He  has  left  us  a 
kingdom  larger  and  more  submissive  than  it  ever  was  under  the 

Turks. 


^ 
^ 
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Turks.     This  kingtlom,  created  bj  his  arms,  is  defended  by 
tis  traditions.' 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chambers  after  his  return  be  was 
lionourably  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  elected 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Chamber  of  Depnties,  He  took 
£LS  usual  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  M.  d'Ideville  has 
devoted  two  chapters  to  bis  parliamentary  career,  which  was 
certainly  creditable  on  the  whole,  although  hardly  so  much  as  to 
merit  the  vivid  laudation  of  the  biographer*  So  early  as  1838, 
he  is  sketched  amongst  '  Orateurs  eo  Biiste,'  by  Timon,  alias 
Vicomte  de  Cormenin,  whose  celebrated  portraits  are  one  and 
all  the  reverse  of  flattering  : 

^ Le  General  Bugeaud, —  Orator  beneath  all  that  can  be  said: 
ministerial  above  all  that  can  ho  said.  He  speaks  as  tbej  Bpeak  in 
the  barracks,  and  advanees,  his  pistols  between  his  teeth,  as  ho  would 
advance  to  the  as&ault.  His  eloquence  smellfl  of  gunpowder.  He 
often  breaks  into  an  harangae»  jamps  three  or  four  pacoSj  and  finds 
himself  at  the  end  without  having  made  a  beginning-  Another  time» 
he  will  ascend  the  tribune,  lay  down  a  principle,  and  descend  without 
applying  it.  He  does  not  discuss  ;  he  flies  into  a  paasion,  and  fires 
at  jou  pointblank  a  good  coarse  brutality.  VV^ell,  so  much  the  better, 
I  like  these  modes  of  proceeding  better  than  those  mawkish  orators 
who  envelope  you  with  their  sticky  wings,  whoso  sharp  hypocrisy 
'erces  you  unawares.  People  have  laughed  at  tho  agricultural 
•ocietiea,  of  which  General  Bugeaud  has  been  the  most  active  and  tho 
most  efficacious  promoter,  I  do  not  laxigh  at  them,  for  it  was  at 
least  a  useful  proposition,  and  I  often  ask  myself  what,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  the  practical  utility  of  bo  much  magnificent  parlia- 
mentary talk  with  which  my  ears  are  ringing.  Good  works  are 
better  tiian  fine  speeches,*  * 

This  obviously  borders  on  caricature.  The  examples  se- 
lected by  M,  d'Idevillc  prove  that  the  General  possessed  the 
*rt  of  clear  exposition  when  he  had  meditated  his  subject ;  that 
lie  had  a  ready  command  of  strong  idiomatic  language;  that 
tis  vehemence  was  controlled  by  good  feeling  and  good  sense  ; 
^nd  that  the  ringing  blows  which  he  dealt  right  and  left  when 
l\e  was  roused  were  appropriately  as  w^ell  as  powerfully  applied. 
Mis  peculiarities  were  strikingly  displayed  in  November  1840, 
^when,  amongst  other  arguments  against  going  to  war^  be  pressed 
Xhe  imminent  risk  of  domestic  disturbances. 


*  *  Ktudea  mr  lea  Orateurs  Parlemontairea.  Par  Timon.  Huitifeme  dditioa/ 
^arid,  1839,  Thia  work,  which  obtabiDtt  great  Ctfltitrity.  waa  reviewed  in  tlio 
*  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  !xiv.^  pp^  41 1^  scqq.  Speaking  of  M.  Guizot,  Timi>ti  soys  : 
•liord  Joiin  Rusiiellf  so  little,  bo  pale,  and  bo  feeble  that  it  was  nccossiry  to 
fitreich  him  on  a  sofa  in  the  lobby  after  his  speech  oa  PorliaincsatnTjr  RefonUt 
may  girc  yoa  an  idea  of  thia  persoa.* 

•The 
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*•  The  real  danger  is  in  the  diyision  of  the  country,  in  the  language 
of  faction — 

'  If.  Dupin. — In  case  of  war,  we  should  be  united. 

'  Le  GSnSral  Bugeaud. — ^Yes,  I  should  haye  been  more  inclined  to 
war  but  for  this  horrible  maxim,  that  a  great  invasion  cannot  be 
resisted  without  revolutionary  measures.  This  lamentable,  barbarooB 
error,  is  unhappily  shared  by  the  youth  of  the  schools.  And  how 
could  they  help  sharing  it  ?  They  have  found  it  in  the  historians  of 
the  Eevolution.  It  is  to  treat  our  country  with  contempt,  to  tell  it 
that  it  will  not  know  how  to  resist  if  it  has  not  the  Terror  behind  it 

'  If.  Manuel. — ^You  calumniate  the  country. 

*Le  OSneral  Bugeaud, — The  Terror,  we  are  told,  saved  Prance. 
Has  it  the  gift  of  improvising  armies,  of  disciplining  them,  of  inuring 
them  to  war,  and  can  it  cause  Grenadiers  like  those  of  the  Old  Gnaxd 
to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  earth  ?  (A  laugh.^  We  were  not 
successful  in  the  earlier  campaigns ;  sometimes  conquerors,  more 
frequently  beaten.  (Interruption  from  the  Left.^  Let  the  tuto 
speak :  it  is  necessary  to  recal  them  to  you,  at  least  for  the  pnUic 
out  of  doors,  for  there  are  many  in  France  who  are  persuaded  that 
singing  the  Marseillmae  alone  sufGlces  to  overthrow  the  armies  of 
Europe.  (A  laugh  from  the  Centre^  murmurs  from  the  Left.)  It  is 
necessary  to  learn.  Messieurs,  that  whilst  our  armies  were  not  veil 
organized,  whilst  strategy  was  wanting,  we  had  no  decided  suocesses 
and  we  had  reverses. 

*  M,  Taschereau, — The  people  of  Paris,  in  1830,  proved  that  it 
could  overthrow  an  army. 

'  M.  Odilon-Barrot, — Enthusiasm  and  exaltation  are  a  force. 

'Xe  General  Bugeaud. — I  fully  appreciate  the  MarseiUaise  (a 
laugh),  but  I  do  not  believe  that  of  itself  it  gives  victory.  It  may 
bo  well  for  the  combatants  to  sing  the  MarseiUaise  before,  but  not 
during  the  action ;  what  is  then  needed,  is  silence,  is  aplomb.  Silent 
troops  inspire  respect,  not  so  those  who  shout  and  sing.' 

'  If  you  had  been  pursued,  if  the  enemy  had  concentrated  only 
100,000  men  in  that  first  campaign,  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
come  to  Paris.  But  for  the  war  of  irresolute  tentative  operations, 
but  for  the  sieges  of  all  our  little  places  of  the  North,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  spite  of  the  ravings  of  Danton,  the  Bepublic  would  baye 
succumbed.' 

Any  question  in  which  the  honour  of  the  army  was  involved 
immediately  brought  him  to  the  tribune.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  remains  of  the  citizens  Foy,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt,  Manuel,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  in  the 
Pantheon,  Bugeaud  moved  that  the  same  honour  should  be 
paid  to  Ney,  Dugommier,  Massena,  Hoche,  Kleber,  Desaix, 
and  La  Tour  d'Auvergne. 

'I  respect,  I  revere  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who  bay© 
ascended  this  tribune  to  defend  liberty,  and  who  have  defended  it 
by  their  writings,  but  I  think  that  no  inferior  rewards  are  due  to 

(hose 
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Uioso  wlio  have  defended  it  on  th©  field  of  battle.  The  great  men 
iwHose  memory  you  vfrnh  to  honour  flounshed  in  the  repose  and 
trauquillity  which  France  owed  to  those  I  propose  to  associate  with 
tlietn.  If  wo  had  not  conquered  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  Manuel, 
5^0 V,  and  Benjamin  Constant ^  would  not  have  been  enabled  to  make 
this  tribune  iilnstrioue  by  parliamentary  eloqueuco.* 

The  press,  as  has  been  seen,  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his 
^i^tipathj,  and  any  allusion  to  it  acted  on  him  like  a  red  flag 
on  a  bull. 

*  -An  advanced^  yery  advanced,  orator  has  spoken  of  the  persecu- 
tioris  of  the  press.  Is  it  not  the  press,  on  the  contrary,  which  is 
^^^ntiftUy  persecuting,  which  persecutes  all  honest  people,  all  the 
frionds  of  their  country,  all  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to 
laliour  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  precisely  for  the  people  it 
pretends  to  defend?  •  .  .  Yes*  the  journaliets,  tliey  are  our  new 
^ospotfi.  They  have  replaced  the  barons  of  feudality.  It  is  precisely 
^^^oause  I  love  liberty  that  I  will  not  submit  to  their  despotism. 
^  s^y  then,  that  a  journalist  who  attacks  every  day,  X  do  not  say  the 
5^ovemnient,  but  all  social  order,  we  declare  him  worthy  of  all 
^^d^gence ;  we  protest  against  the  over-severe  punishment  inflicted 
**Ji  him  J  and  yet  he  is  in  my  eyes  a  hundred  times  more  guilty 
^^t^n  the  wretch  who  is  sent  to  the  galleys  for  an  isolated  act.* 

In  proof  of  the  miscbief  done  by  the  press,  he  related  in  the 
^^--Hanaber  that,  relying  on  a  report  in  the  'Temps,'  a  colonel  of 
^*^^  department  of  the  Loire  wrote  him  an  insulting  letter. 

*  He  told  mo  that  I  was  *'  un  homme  vil"    1  replied :  **  I  see  clearly 

"^iiat  yon  are  a  vile  slave  of  the  press:  I  am  willing,  however,  to 

^^escend  to  your  level  and  teach  you  to  read  newspapers.     I  give  you 

^  rendezvous  halfway,  and  wo  will  fight  it  out  to  the  death."     The 

I  ^3olonel  rejoined,  "  I  have  since  read  other  journals,  amongst  others 

"the  ^D^bats.*     I  see  that  your  opinion  has   been   misrepresented. 

I  hasten  to  make  my  eicusos  and  to  withdraw  my  subscription  to  the 

'  Temps.' "     This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  brought  about  by  the 

press.     It  has  caused  much  bloodshed,  and  will  cause  more.* 

M,  d'ldevillc  says  that  the  Marshal   was  at  Paris  fulfilling 

modestly  his   functions  of   deputy,    when    the    Ke volution    of 

February  18435  broke    out.      According  to  other  accounts,  he 

Was  conspicuous  for  bis  zeal  in  support  of  the  Guizot  ministry 

when  the  Reform  banquets  were  suppressed.    M,  Odilon-Barrot 

represents  him  as  saying  to  a  group  of  deputies  in  the  lobby 

after  the  division  on  the  Address  :   '  Ahj  Messieurs  les  Liberaux, 

you  wish  to  come  to  action  I    Well,  begin,  and  we  will  give  you 

a  good  lesson.*     The  King^  as  is  well  known,  vacillated  between 

Concession  and  resort  to  forccj  till  no  hope  remained  of  saving 

ills  throne  by  either    course.      Barricades  were  rising  on  the 
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22ncl,  and  it  was  not  till  2  A.M.  on  the  24th  that  the  command 
of  the  troops  and  the  National  Guard  was  offered  to  Bugeand. 
'  I  knew  full  well  that  it  was  too  late,  but  I  thought  it  unworthy 
of  me  to  refuse.'  The  troops,  he  states,  had  been  kept  sixty 
hours  in  a  timid  and  even  disgraceful  attitude  before  the  mob ; 
their  feet  in  the  mud,  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  quietly 
allowing  the  insurgents  to  attack  the  Municipal  Guards,  cat 
down  the  trees,  break  the  lamps,  and  harangue  the  soldiers. 
They  had  received  only  three  rations  of  biscuits,  and  the 
battalions  best  supplied  with  ammunition  had  not  more  than 
twenty  cartridges  per  man.  Thiers  relates  that,  after  leaving 
the  King  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  he  went  at  once  to 
Bugeaud,  whom  he  found  eager  to  resort  to  force,  although 
complaining  of  the  insufficient  number  and  demoralized  con- 
dition of  his  troops.  *  However,'  he  repeated  several  times,  *  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  lots  of  this  canailkj  and  this 
is  always  something.'  * 

Dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  his  troops,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  was  making  his  arrangements  to  clear  the 
streets,  when,  about  half-past  seven,  an  order  was  brought  him 
by  Thiers  and  Odilon-Barrot  from  the  King,  to  withdraw 
the  regular  troops  and  leave  the  restoration  of  order  to  the 
National  Guards,  the  command  of  which  he  was  required  to 
hand  over  to  Lamoricicre.  Although  feeling  that  the  downfall 
of  the  dynasty  was  now  inevitable,  he  was  still  trying  to 
animate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers  for  a  last  effort, 
when  two  of  the  royal  aides-de-camp  came  to  announce  that 
the  King  had  abdicated,  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  Marshal  Gerard  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  troops.  Unable  to  believe  so  extraordinary  an 
announcement,  he  ran  to  the  Tuileries  to  verify  it.  He  found 
the  King  writing  his  abdication  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  who 
were  urging  him  to  take  that  step.  '  I  vehemently  opposed  it: 
I  said  that  it  was  too  late,  and  would  produce  no  other  effect 
than  completing  the  demoralization  of  the  troops;  that  the 
conflict  was  still  going  on,  and  that  nothing  was  left  but  to 
fight.  The  Queen  energetically  supported  me  ;  the  King  rose 
without  finishing  his  writing ;  but  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and 
others  cried  out  that  he  had  promised  and  must  keep  his  word. 
My  voice  was  drowned  in  a  tumult  of  cries.' 

This  is  confirmed  by  Lamartine,  who  adds,  that  after  the 
Marshal  had  vehemently  urged  that  an  abdication  under  fire 
was  a  disgrace,  the    King    rose    and   taking  both   his  hands, 

•  Senior,  *  Conversations  with  Thiers,  &c.,'  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

exclaimed : 
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Kclajmed  ;     *  You,  then,  forbid  me  to  abdicate/     *  Yes,  Sire,* 

fplied  tlie  brave  soldier  with  respectful  energy,  *  I  dare  advise 
on  not  to  }ield  at  this  moment  to  a  counsel  which  will  save 
othingand  may  lose  alL*  The  King  appeared  radiant  with  joy 
t  seeing  bis  sentiment  sliared  and  authorized  by  the  firm  and 
Jartial  language  of  his  General,  '  Marshal,*  he  said,  much 
Sected  and  in  a  suppliant  tone,  *  forgive  me  for  having  broken 
mx  sword  in  your  hands  by  taking  away  your  command  to 
ire  it  to  Gerard.  He  was  more  popular  than  you,*  *Sire,' 
(plied  Bugeaudf  'let  him  save  your  Majesty,  and  1  envy  him 
me  of  your  confidence/* 

When  the  King  resumed  his  seat  to  complete  the  abdication, 
tigeaud  rushed  into  the  court  to  head  the  first  troops  he  could 
ad  disposed  to  fight.  As  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  Cre- 
ieox  (afterwards  member  of  the  Provisional  Government) 
lUght  him  by  the  leg,  and  said,  '  Don't  ^o^  Marshal  ;  you  will 
icrifice  your  life  uselessly.  All  is  over!'  On  his  way  to  the 
bamber,  followed  by  a  single  officer,  he  came  suddenly  on  a 
ind  of  insurgents,  who  raised  the  cry  of  *Down  with  Marshal 
a^eaud/  He  turned  upon  them,  and  retorted:  'Do  you. 
low  what  you  are  crying?  You  are  crying,  **  Down  with  the 
»Qqueror  of  Abd-el-Kader !    Down  with  the  man  who  can  lead 

I  to  victory  against  the  Germans  and  Russians !  '*  Before  a 
oath,  perhaps,  you  will  stand  in  need  of  my  experience  and 
y  courage/  These  words,  he  says,  brought  them  all  round  to 
Vive  le  Marshal  Dugeaud!^  and  they  pressed  about  him  to 
ake  him  by  the  hand.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de 
Qniversite   he  encountered  another  band,  and  the  same  scene 

II  re-enacted.  Such  scenes  wouhl  be  incredible  if  related  by 
lother  man  of  another  people.  But  they  are  quite  in  keeping 
ith  the  national  character  and  his.  During  this  same  revulu- 
}li,  a  cavalry  regiment  was  seen  following  a  lad  in  a  blouse, 
bo  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  name  of  the  people* 
Bugeaud^s  adventures  on  this  memorable  day  were  not  yet 
kQcluded.  Pressing  through  the  deputies,  who  were  hurrying 
m.  the  Chamber  in  alarm  for  their  personal  safety,  he  rode  up 
B^ detachment  of  the  10th  Legion  who  had  piled  arms  before 
Pralais  Bourbon  and  seemed  doubtful  of  what  was  going  on. 
be  you  for  the  Republic?* — *  No,  mere  bleu:  we  are  not  for 
le  Republic/  *  Well,  then,  let  us  enter  the  Chamber  to 
tilect  the  Regent  and  get  the  Regency  proclaimed/  There 
ere  about  150  men,  commanded  by  a  young  colonel.     Their 

.  or  anti- republican  enthusiasm  was  shortlived.     However, 


•  I^uoartine^ '  Hifitoire  de  !a  B^votution  de  1848.'    livrc  iii. 
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they  took  to  their  arms :  Oudinot  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  some  of  the  National  Guards  to  the  rescue  of  the  Assembly ; 
they  entered  the  court,  and  Bugeaud,  dismounting,  had  taken 
the  musket  of  an  invalide,  when  fifteen  or  twenty  deputies 
hurried  out,  exclaiming  *  All  is  ended!  The  Duchess  (of 
Orleans)  is  gone  to  the  Invalides  by  the  garden  of  the  Presi- 
dency :  the  Republic  is  proclaimed ! '  *  The  National  Guards 
stopped ;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Thus  fell  this 
monarchy,  which  had  given  France  seventeen  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  History  presents  nothing  more  shameful  and 
more  deplorable.' 

It  was  not  customary  with  Bugeaud  to  contend  against 
accomplished  facts.  As  soon  as  the  Republic  was  established, 
he  accepted  it;  and  early  in  March,  1848,  when  a  European 
war  seemed  imminent,  he  wrote  to  Lamartine  to  offer  his 
services,  which  were  declined ;  but  on  the  10th  he  writes  to  his 
daughter — *  If  the  war  breaks  out,  I  shall  be  summoned.  The 
principal  man  of  the  Provisional  Government  wrote  to  me  four 
days  ago,  "  If  the  war  is  forced  upon  us  in  despite  of  our  mode- 
ration, we  shall  send  you  to  the  Rhine,  and  we  shall  give  yon 
300,000  men." '  In  a  letter  to  Veuillot,  March  7,  he  expresses 
a  general  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
adding :  *  1  deeply  regret,  however,  for  their  sake  and  ours,  the 
engagements  into  which  they  have  entered  to  guarantee  work 
for  the  people.  This  engagement  God  only  can  fulfil.  A 
Government,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  only  bound  to  do  what  it 
can ;  and  I  defy  all  the  theorists  united  to  solve  the  problem.' 

As  soon  as  the  new  Constitution  was  declared,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  with  the  special  object  of  ex- 
cluding Cavaignac.  *  If,'  he  writes,  *  he  had  been  my  only 
opponent,  I  should  have  thought  myself  sure  of  success.*  When 
the  party  of  order  declared  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
retired.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  (December  20,  1848)  when 
the  prince  received  the  investiture  of  the  Presidency,  the 
Marshal  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Alps.  From  his  address  and  proclamations,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  freeing  the  departments  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
factions  of  Paris : 

'  No,  we  ought  to  endure  no  longer  that  a  handful  of  Catilines^ 
and  even  this  comparison  does  them  too  much  honour — ^we  ought  not 
to  endure  that  these  few  thousands  of  perverse  or  misled  men  should 
impose  their  will  on  the  immense  majority  of  the  country.  As  for 
myself,  my  mind  is  made  up :  if,  by  some  impossibility  («c),  the  red 
Eepublic  should  happen  to  triumph  for  a  single  day  in  Paris,  1  would 

immediately 
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immediately  put  myself  at  the  head  of  all  who  were  willing  to  follow 
me — -to  defend  society.  Yes,  I  wonld  start  amongst  the  firet,  wore 
X  to  carry  with  me  hut  four  mon  and  a  corporal ^  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  good  and  co^rageonB  citizens  would  come  ^m 
every  quarter  of  Franco  to  close  up  behind  me,* 

In  April  1849  he  published  ''Veillces  d^une  Chaumiere  de 
la  Vendee,'  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  against  the 
Soeialists  and  the  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc.  The  strength  of  his 
convictions  did  not  overcome  his  generosity  or  his  love  of  fair 
plajy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  which  met  on  the 
28  tb  of  May,  1849,  The  ultra -democrats  were  outnumbered 
iti  t.he  proportion  of  more  than  two  to  one,  and  at  the  sitting 
**f  the  30tb,  Ledru  Rollin  complained,  with  some  show  of 
'■^aison,  that  the  majority  were  about  to  take  an  unfair  ad- 
"V^sxntage  of  their  superiority  : — 

*  Jf.  JLedru  EolUn>—T\iQ  ABsembly  cannot  aseociato  itself  with 
®^oli  a  gentiment.  ,  .  .  I  declare  in  my  turn  that,  if  they  persist,  I 
"^^^Xl  renounce  speaking,  becauso  1  should  be  obliged  to  think  that  the 
^rf  Ijune  is  not  free. 

^  if .  /e  Mitrtiihal  Bugeaud, — I  desire  that  in  tho  course  of  this 
^^Ssion  I  may  often  find  myself  in  accord  with  M.  Ledru  Rollin^or 
^ ^ til 2on  Ledru  Rolliij,  if  you  like  it  better*  1  rise  to  support  hia 
'^^'^^ticlaaions.     Majorities^  Gentlemen^  are  hound  to  vtore  moderation  than 

He  was  loudly  applauded,  and  the  maxim  was  accepted  as 

*'*^.ught  with  truth  and  justice  at  the  time;  but  the  effect  was 

^^*:i3porary,    and    the    overthrow   of  that    very    Assembly    was 

r^^inly  owing  to  the  abuse  which  the  party  of  order  made  of 

■^^ir  majority. 

The  Marshal  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Paris  to  resume 
*^c  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  when,  in  the  afternoon 
^V  the  6th  of  June,  1H49,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and  took 
^^  his  bed.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the  morning 
^^C*the  10th,  The  Prince  President  was  admitted  to  his  bed- 
^Vde  on  the  9th,  and  conversed  with  him  for  ten  minutes, 
^^hilst  the  family  and  attendants  stood  aloof.  On  taking  leave, 
^l^e  Prince  said,  '  I  shall  come  again  to  see  yoy,*  The  Marshal 
^^plied :  *  You  have  other  duties  to  perform  ;  thanks ;  1  see 
^Ijat  all  is  over  with  me.*  The  announcement  of  his  death  to 
^he  Assembly  is  thus  reported  in  the  *Moniteur  :' — - 

*  The  Citizen  PrendeiH  (/3u|ji*n),— MesBieurp,  1  have  the  sorrowful 
'ti^o^k  of  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  This  loss 
Xvill  be  deeply  felt  throughout  France.  Tho  Marshal  was  at  onoe  a 
^reat  captain  and  a  great  citizen.  1  proceed  to  form  hj  lot  the 
deputation  to  attend  his  obsequies. 

*  Several  Members, — Wo  will  all  attend.* 

The 
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The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  at  the  '  Invalides '  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  President  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  celebrities,  civil  and  military.  General  Bedeaui 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  army,  and  Count  Mole  delivered  an: 
eloquent  address,  concluding  with  these  words : 

<  Illustrious  warrior,  great  citizen,  excellent  man,  your  thoronghL^ 
Christian  end  has  been  tho  natural  consecration  of  your  life :  receiv% 
this  feeble  homage  from  a  voice  that  was  familiar  to  yon,  front  i 
heart  which  will  never  forget  you,  from  a  Frenchman  inconsolab/e 
on  account  of  his  country  for  the  void  you  leave  amongst  it; 
defenders.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  go  further  in  the  way  of  recognition 
or  tribute;  and  M.  d'Ideville's  concluding  eulogy,  just  and 
well  expressed  as  it  is,  may  be  spared.  The  most  devoted 
biographer  may  rest  satisfied  when  his  hero  is  hailed  as  a  great 
warrior  and  a  great  citizen  by  the  according  voices  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries. 


Akt.  VI. — 1.  Travels  and  Researches  in  JVestem  China,  Bj 
E.  Colbome  Baber,  F.R.G.S.  From  the  *  Supplementary 
Papers,'  Royal  Geographical  Society.     London,  1882. 

2.  Recent  Attempts  to  find  a  direct  Trade-Road  to  South- Weskrn 
China.  By  Ferdinand  Freiherr  von  Richthoven,  F.B.G.S. 
From  '  Ocean  Highways.'  New  Series,  January,  1874. 
Vol.  I.     London,  1874. 

3.  Across  Chryse^  or  a  Journey  of  Exploration  through  the  South 
China  Border  Lands.  By  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  F.R.G.S.,  C.E. 
London,  1883. 

JOURNEYS  of  discovery,  undertaken  by  bond  fide  travellers, 
may  not  inaptly  be  considered  as  grouping  themselves, 
according  to  the  objects  proposed  or  attained,  into  two  distinct 
classes  of  very  unequal  value.  There  are  journeys  of  mer^ 
exploration,  the  results  of  which  are  in  a  manner  defined  and 
bounded  by  the  exploration  itself,  journeys  which  have  for  their 
object  the  gratification  of  an  honourable  curiosity,  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  for  knowledge'  sake,  the  excitement  of 
adventurous  daring,  or  at  most  the  elucidation  of  some  long- 
vexed  geographical  or  historical  problem  ;  but  which,  these  end* 
attained,  lead  up  to  nothing  further,  at  least  in  the  way  of  m* 
creased  international  familiarity,  of  mutual  interchange,  com- 
merce, and  what  else  is  included  in  the  terminology  of  our  dsT 
among  *  practical  results.*    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  journevs 
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irhtch,  wliile  compassing  some,  or  even  all^  of  the  above-men- 
tioned aims,  bring  after  tbem  in  addition  far-reaching  conse- 
cjuences  of  closer  human  intercourse,  of  trade  created  or  extended, 
perhaps  even  of  empire ;  journeys  that  open  the  closed  doors  of 
the  past  to  long  vistas  of  possible  futures  ;  entrances  on  wide 
lands  of  new-discovered  hope  and  promise.  To  the  latter  class 
pertain  the  explorations  indicated  rather  than  designated  by 
the  title-headings  of  the  present  article.  No  regiun  uf  the 
vast  Asiatic  continent,  or  indeed  of  the  entire  habitable  globe, 
Europe  and  North  America  excepted,  is  greater  either  in  actual 
Tcsuurce  and  energy  or  in  future  promise  than  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  dependencies;  few  are  in  closer  contact  with 
our  own  Imperial  frontier;  none  more  intimately  bound  up 
-  with  our  commercial  prosperity.  Hence  it  follows  that,  what- 
ever contributes  towards  our  more  accurate  acquaintance,  and 
more  intimate  relations  ivith  that  great  Dominion  and  its  vassal 
states,  claims  not  merely  the  attention  of  a  scientific,  an  artistic, 
or  a  literary  clique,  but  the  more  serious  attention  of  the 
merchant,  the  statesman,  and  all  who  bear  a  part  in  the  world  of 
lorward  movement  and  action. 

Such  explorations  are  those  of  which  the  results  are  now 
before  us,  in  Mr.  Babcr*s  '  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western 
China,*  lately  edited  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  among 
their  supplementary  papers  of  1882;  and  in  the  valuable  com- 
munications, entitled  *  Recent  Attempts  to  find  a  direct  Trade- 
Route  to  South-Western  China,'  made  by  Baron  von  Richt- 
hoven,  to  Mr.  Markham's  *  Geographical  Review  *  in  1874  ;  such 
silso,  in  its  programme  and  general  outline  at  least,  is  the  narra- 
tive of  a  journey  from  Canton  toMandalay,  across  the  northern- 
most diameter  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  bv  the  Civil 
Engineer,  Mr,  Colqahoun.  We  will  accordingly  briefly  analyse 
•*m(J  sum  up  in  turn  the  information  contributed  by  each  of  these 
^hree  gallant  explorers,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  how  far  their 
la^Umrs  concur  and  tend  to  one  common  result,  namely  the 
^^ptermination  of  the  best  route  for  British  trade  with  South- 
western China,  and  its  conterminous  dependencies. 

Mr.  Baber,  having  been  seventeen  years  in  Her  Majesty's 
*<^rvice  in  China,  where  he  now  holds  the  post  of  Chinese 
^cretary  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Pekin,  possesses  every  quali- 
"CJiiion  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  The  Reports,  which 
*ie  has  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Royal  Geographtcal 
poctety,  bear  on  them  throughout  the  impress  of  a  scholar,  a 
J^Qmourist,  and  a  gentleman.  The  first  of  these  Reports  has  for 
*^  principal  theme  the  exploration,  geographical  and  ethnologi- 
^cal,  of  the  extreme  Western  Province  of  China,  by  name  Ssu- 

ch'uan ; 
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ch*uan  ;  a  region  situated  among  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Yawgw 
tse  river,  that  g^reat  waterway  of  Central  China  from  Thibef  to 
Shanghai ;  while  the  second  narrative  is  concerned  with  tlie 
South-Western  Province  of  Yunnan,  whence  the  main  rirerj  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  Chersonese  divide  their  streams,  and  whose 
frontier  touches  successively  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  the  Sh*n, 
and  the  Tonquinese  territories,  one  and  all  vassals,  in  Chinese 
estimation  at  least,  of  the  Middle  Empire.  Our  readers  will, 
we  think,  hardly  need  to  he  reminded,  that  the  interest  of 
two  provinces  above  named— Yunnan  and  Ssu-ch'uan — lies 
merely  in  the  investigation  of  what  resources  of  production  or 
population  they  may  contain  in  themselves,  but  much  more  in 
the  geographical  fact,  that  within  and  through  the  limits  of  one 
or  both  of  them  must  necessarily  be  sought  that  labyrinth-clpw. 
which  has,  from  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  downwarcls,  remain^l 
the  unattained  desire  of  Western  adventure — a  direct  trade- 
route,  connecting  the  Middle  Empire  with  Asia  and  Europ. 

It  is  true  that  the  opening  up  of  China  and  its  commerce  bj 
an  overland  path  from  the  West,  has  no  longer  for  the  Europoft 
mind  the  paramount  importance  which  it  naturally  bore  in  tbe 
imaginings  of  past  centuries,  when  the  land  was  regarded  as  the 
normal  link  of  international  communication  ;  while  the  oceML 
unfurrowed  as  yet  by  steam,  and  undefined  by  hydrogr^plj^H 
charts,  was  looked  on  as  a  separating  barrier.  All  this  is  0^* 
changed,  or  rather  reversed.  The  work,  l^egun  by  the  circuro- 
navigation  of  the  Cape,  has  been  completed  by  the  Eg^yptinn 
Canal  ;  and  now  along  the  whole  extent  of  her  vast  soatbem 
and  eastern  seaboard  China  is  open  to  every  comer  by  sail  or 
steam;  while  the  great  river-ways  that  lead  down  from  her rc' 
motest  western  uplands  to  the  sea  have  already  determined  the 
true  direction  of  her  internal  commerce,  and  laid  down  tlic 
principal  lines  of  her  communication  with  the  European  worM. 
Whatever  entrance  Central  Asia,  or  the  nearer  approaches  of 
Burmah  and  the  Shan  region,  may  in  coming  time  supply  to  tbr 
Chinese  upLands,  yet  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Canton,  and,  should  i 
better  destiny  than  what  appears  to  be  at  present  in  tbe  asceticbut 
prevail  in  Tonquin,  Hanoi  itself,  will  retain  the  pre-eminence  ol 
traffic  already  assured  them  by  the  facilities  and  cheapoesi  w 
river  transport  and  steam  navigation,  contrasted  with  the  dinJ* 
culties  of  land-carriage,  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  mcun* 
required  for  its  maintenance. 

Vet  such  are  the  resources,  such  the  commercial  tendcnci^ 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  that,  even  in  tli'* 
face  of  all  these  facts,  a  regular  and  by  no  means  an  inm''' 
siderable  amount  of   trade    has  from  time  immemorial  foUB^* 
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d  still  continues  to  find,  its  way  to  and  from  China  by 
Overland  routes,  or  rather  tracks,  on  the  south  and  west ;  thus 
affording  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  an  increased  amount  to 
follow,  were  only  communication  facilitated.  Of  these  routes 
some  pass  through  the  Russian  or  the  Thibetan  frontier ;  others 
again  through  independent,  and  ulteriorly  through  British 
Burmah  ;  others  through  the  Shan  or  Laos  districts  ;  while  some 
take  a  south-westerly  direction,  terminating  in  Canton  or 
Tonqnin* 

Of  all  these,  the  first-mentioned,  or  Russo-Thibetan  route, 
may  safely  be  omitted   in  the  present  enquiry*     Thibet,  should 
it  ever  be  brought,  as  we  hope  it   ultimately  may,  into  active 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  Assam  and  British  India,  wiU  be 
so  on  its  own  account,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  regions  situated  to 
the  eastward  of  its   precipitous  descent.      It  is  with  the  three 
remaining  routes,  those,  namely,  which  have  Bormah,  or  the 
Shan  States,  or  Tonquin,  for  terminus,  that  we  have  now  to 
do;  and  first  of  all  with  the  pathways  which,  originating  on 
Burmese  ground,  lead  up  towards  China  and  take  their  way 
either  in  the  direction   of    Yunnan-fu,    and   the  heart  of  that 
province  ;  or,  passing  straight  on  from  the  town  of  Tali  on  the 
west,  thread  the  Chien-ch'ang  valley  till  they  conduct  to  the 
inmost    recesses    of   the  important    though    recently  colonized 
Chinese  province  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse. 
^^Lad  it  is  from  Mr,  Baber*s  v«iluahle  memoirs  that  we  can  best 
^^Bollect  the  knowledge  which  may  enable  us  to  form  an  approsi- 
^^Jiately  correct  estimate   both    of  the  accessibility  and  of   the 
intrinsic  resources  of  either  region. 
Deeply  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  the  streams,  or  rivers 
^^rather, — we   spare  the   general  reader   the    ungrateful    task    of 
^H|ttemptlng  to    discriminate    or   to    retain  their   inharmonious 
^^^bincse  designations,— that  unite  before  quitting  the  province 
to  form   the  great  Yang-tse  river,  the  Nile  or  Amazon  of  the 
East-Asian  valley,  the  Ssu-ch'uan  territory  may  be  regarded  as 
aa  advanced  pedestal  or  projecting  spur  of  the  giant  Thibetan 
Qioiin  tain -mass,  sloping  with  tolerable  regularity  upwards  from 
east  to  west^  and  averaging  from  one  to  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level.     Its  chief  formation  is  limestone,  often  overlaid 
by  loess,  and  traversed  in  eveTj  part  by  deep  and  fertile  valleys, 
»«ach  valley  supplied   with  its  own    watercourse  or  torrent^  too 
ften  with  its  own  inundations  also;  and  tenanted  more  or  less 
ensely  by  the  busy  villages  of  Chinese  settlers,  who  here  as 
*W where  make   up  almost  exclusively  the  trading  and  manu- 
fccturing    part    of    the    population.       But    on    the    highlands, 
thus  inmeshed  by  a  network  of  ravine  and  torrent,  and  occa- 
sionally 
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sionallj  rising  to  the  altitude  even  of  perpetual  snow,  that  i»,  foi 
tlie  Jatitmle  of  Ssu~ch"uan,  to  little  less  than  twenty  thousand  fee  { 
the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  either  Sifans,  a  rac€,  as 
would  seem,  of  Thibetan  orig^in,  but  long-  since  subject  to  ar^ 
ill  part  assimilated  by  the  Chinese ;  or,  to  class  under  o#q 
Cbinese  sobriquet  the  many  and  uncertain  subdivisions  of  b^ 
barism,  Lolos — a  sept  possibly  of  Indian,  but  not,  if  pbysiaqj 
characteristics  be  taken  for  the  criterion,  of  Chinese  or  even  of 
Mongolian  extraction* 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Baber's  valuable  account  of  the  racr, 
language,  and  manners  of  these  tribes,  far  the  sake  of  his  vrrv 
interesting  and  remarkable  information  regarding  the  vestigci 
of  Buddhism  scattered  throughout  the  province  oi  Ssu-ch'uiui; 
for  vestiges  we  must  call  them  in  a  country  where,  though  thf 
bulk  of  the  existing  population  is  nominally  and  professed !> 
Buddhist^  Buddhism  itself  has  long  been  modified  by  the  beat 
mind  and  practice  into  something  which  Sakya*]Muni  biro- 
self,  were  he  to  revisit  this  earthy  might  find  it  hard  to  recognize. 
Most  noteworthy  of  all  are  the  memorials  which  cluster  round 
the  sides  or  crown  the  summit  of  Mount  Omi ;  a  peak  which 
ff»r  fame  of  local  sanctity  may  compete  with  Arabian  Sinai* 
Cretan  Ida,  or  even  Syrian  Thabor  itself,  Rising,  like  w 
isolated  advance-guard  of  the  Thibetan  mountain- group,  from 
IX  wide  and  level  plain,  where  the  Yang-tse,  here  a  hill-toneiil, 
flows  eastward  at  an  altitude  of  scarce  1500  feet  above  the  «»• 
level,  it  stands,  a  lonely  giant,  11,000  feet  in  height,  ifltl 
resembles  in  outline,  to  quote  Mr.  Baber's  own  words,  'a crouch- 
ing lion,  decapitated  by  a  downright  stroke  close  to  the  sboultleHt 
the  fore-feet  remaining  in  position,*  forming  a  precipice  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Matterhorn  is  a  trifling  clifT  From 
Jorest-girdled  base  to  open  top  it  is  thickly  studded  withsbrintK 
temples,  hermitages,  and  monasteries;  some  tenanted  by  attend* 
ant  priests,  and  in  good  condition,  others  in  ruinous  decay,  but  all 
of  Buddhistic  fashion,  much  like  the  many  similar,  but  smaller^ 
sacred  hills  throughout  Burmah  or  Siam.  Here,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  stair-paved  ascent,  amid  forest  and  mist,  stands  tbr 
'  myriad  years'  monastery,'  where  in  a  detached  shrine  is  honoare*' 
tlie  famous  bronze  elephant  of  Thibetan  devotion,  life-size,  *n« 
cast  in  only  three  segments  of  massive  thickness  ;  bearing  on  ito 
back  the  lotus-enthroned  image  (*  admirable,*  Mr,  Bal>er  termsi*) 
*  of  Buddha,  here  typified  by  a  seemingly  femaltf  perroutatio"* 
cast  also  in  bronze,  but  heavily  gilt,  its  crown  of  glory  t 
to  a  height  of  thirty-three  feet  above  the  floor.  The  < 
itself  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  has  six  tusks^  three  on  f*acii 
Side/     This  work  of  art,  which  has  been  unfortunately  t^^J^ 
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iamaged  by  accidental  fin?s,  is  said  to  date  from  the  epoch  of 
the  Chin  dynasty,  A-D.  2G5-313*  It  is  protected  by  what  Mr. 
Baber  considers  to  be  the  only  true  dome  of  masonry  in  China  ; 
and  the  artificers  of  the  building  and  the  image  alike  are  judged 
bj  the  same  authority,  nor,  we  think,  incorrectly,  to  have  been 
Indian  Buddhists  ;  who  would  at  an  early  date  have  found  their 
way  hither,  probably  across  Assam,  and  the  not  far-distant 
highlands  of  Thibet,  as  neither  Burmah  nor  Siam  appear  to 
bare  become  homes  of  the  Buddhist  creed  and  system  till  some 
centuries  later. 

^Pfot  far  off,  in  another  detached  shrine,  is  preserved  in  all 
honour  a  tooth,  seemingly  the  molar  of  an  elephant,  and  about 
a  fr>ot  in  length,  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  four  owned  in  life  by 
Salcya-Muni,  and  assuredly  not  less  authentic  than  the  corrc- 

P ending  relic  treasured  in  the  temple  of  Kandy  in  Ceylon, 
lit,-  objected  Mr.  Baber  to  the  guardian  priests,  '  if  this  was 
one  of  Sakya-Muni*s  teeth,  and  he  was  reasonaldy  pro- 
portioned, he  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high.'  *  How  do  you  know  he  was  not  ? '  they  answered  ; 
*and  how  do  you  know  if  the  tooth  has  not  grown  since  he 
entered  Nirvana?*  *  Such  faith/  adds  Mr  Baber,  'defended 
by  such  dialectics,  is  inexpugnable^  and  1  withdrew  from  the 
controversy.' 

These  wonders  are  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea-levcL  What 
with  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  made  more  difficult  by  heavy 
Jrain  and  fog,  and  with  visits  duly  paid  at  the  successive 
halting-places  to  curious  temples,  where  the  priests  entertained 
our  travellers  with  wonderful  legends,  somewhat  recalling  those 
of  the  Teutonic  *  Runenberg,*  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day 
that  Mr.  Baber  and  his  attendants  reached  the  highest  point 
of  Mount  Omi,  or  *  the  Golden  Summit'  Here,  on  the  com- 
paratively level  space  at  top,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  bronze  temple, 
of  tuch  exceeding  sanctity  as  to  have  attracted  frequent  visits 
*Pom  the  presiding  deity  himself.  Unfortunately  these  visits 
Were  paid,  like  that  of  the  classic  Jove  to  Semele,  amid  such 
^n  accompaniment  of  genuine  lightning,  that  the  temple  fared 
^^  better  on  this  occasion  than  the  mother  of  Perseus,  and  now 
*^^  in  utter  ruin,  a  confused  heap  of  pillars,  beams,  panels,  and 
*iles,  all  of  fine  bronze.  '  The  pillars,*  as  Mr.  Baber  informs 
^*i  *are  nine  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter ; '  and  *  the 
panels  are  very  handsomely  ornamented  with  seated  Bud d has, 
blowers,  and  scrollwork,  besides  hexagonal  arabesques  of  various 
'Modifications.* 
Not  far  off,  a  small  terrace,  bordered  by  precautionary  posts 
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and  chains,  overhangs  *  She-shen-ngai^*  the  Cliff  of  the  Suicid 
or  perhaps  of  the  Ascetic,  for  the  same  word,  not  inappro- 
priately, denotes  either  in  Chinese.  It  is  perhaps  the  highest 
precipice  in  the  world,  being  In  fact  more  than  six  thousand 
feet  perpendicular ;  its  formation  is  limestone.  But  here  we 
must  allow  Mr.  Baber  to  describe  after  his  own  fashion  the 
supreme  wonder  of  Mount  Omi,  the  ultimate  aim  and  crowo 
of  all  the  toil  bestowed  by  the  mjriad  pilgrims  who  devoutly 
climb  the  steep  ascent  of  the  *  Golden  Summit ' : — 

'  Naturally  ©noagh/  writes  our  traveller,  '  it  is  with  some  trepida^ 
tion  that  pilgrims  approach  this  fearfiome  brink  ;  but  they  are  drawn 
to  it  by  the  hope  of  beholding  the  mysterious  apparition  known  as 
the  "  Fo-kuang,"  or  "  Glory  of  Buddha/'  which  floats  in  mid  air  half- 
way dowB.  Sd  many  eye-witnesses  had  told  mo  of  this  wonder  that 
I  could  not  doubt ;  but  I  gazed  long  and  steadfastly  into  the  gulf 
without  success,  and  came  away  disappointed,  but  not  incredulous. 
It  was  described  to  me  as  a  circle  of  brilliant  and  many-coloured 
radiance^  broken  on  the  outside  with  quick  hashes,  and  surrounding 
a  central  disk  as  bright  as  the  sun,  but  more  beautiful.  Buddhists 
assert  that  this  is  an  emanation  from  the  aureole  of  Buddha^  and 
a  visiblo  sign  of  the  holitiosB  of  Mount  Omi, 

*  ImpoBsiblo  as  it  may  be  deemed,  the  phenomenon  does  reelly  &s^siL 
I  suppose  no  better  evidence  could  bo  desired  for  the  attestation  of 
a  Buddhist  miracle  than  that  of  a  Baptist  missionary  ;  unless  indeed 
it  be,  aa  in  this  case,  that  of  two  Baptist  missionaries.  Two  gentle- 
men of  that  persuasion  have  ascended  ihe  mountain  since  my  visit, 
and  have  seen  the  *  Glory  of  Buddha '  several  times.  They  relate  that 
it  resembles  a  golden  sixn-like  disk,  enclosed  in  a  ring  of  prismatic 
colours^  more  closely  blended  than  in  a  rainbow.  As  far  as  Uiey 
could  judge  by  noticing  marks  on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  the  glory 
seemed  to  be  about  two  thousand  feet  below  them.  It  could  not  be 
seen  from  any  spot  but  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  They  were  told, 
as  I  was,  that  it  sometimes  appears  by  night;  and,  although  they  did 
not  see  it  at  such  an  hour,  they  do  not  consider  the  fitatement 
incredible. 

^  It  may  be  imagined  how  the  sight  of  such  a  portent,  strange  and 
perplexiDg  as  it  would  seem  in  any  place,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
astonishing  in  the  depths  of  this  terrible  abyss,  must  impress  the 
fervour  of  simple  and  superstitious  Buddhists.  The  spectacle  attracts 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  China  and  its  dependencies.  Even  Kepalcse 
occasionally  journey  to  the  mountain.  The  Thibetans,  lovers  of  their 
native  snows,  prefer  the  winter  for  the  season  of  pilgrimage.  The 
only  tribes  which  do  not  contribute  devotees  are  the  Lolos ;  but, 
although  they  are  not  Buddhists,  one  of  thorn  told  me  that  their 
three  deities,  Lui-wo,  A-pu-ko,  and  8hua-she-po,  dwoU  on  the  Golden 
Summit.' 

Mn  Baber  scientifically  concludes  that  the  phenomenon  above 
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3eicribed  is,  in  fact,  due  to  a  cause  analogous  to  that  of  the 
^&pectre  of  the  Brocken/  and  is  reallj  a  solar,  and  occasionally, 
^BUgh  more  rarely,  a  lunar  spectrum,  projecied  on  the  mists 
T^  which  the  mid-mountain  is  almost  always  engirdled.  Having 
oitrselves  visited  the  not  less  sacred  and  mysterious  '  Shadow 
of  Buddha,'  the  object  of  devout  pilgrimage  in  a  neighbouring 
land,  and  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  its  natural  and  phenomenal 
caoses,  we  willingly  subscribe  to  Mr.  Baber's  explanation  of 
the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  Omi  precipice. 

Passing  over  further  details  we  can  assure  our  readers  that, 
^the  description  of  these  and  many  other  analogous  marvels, 
HK  Baber's  comments  and  inferences  are, — a  rare  merit, — ^not 
tlss  instructive  and  trustworthy  than  his  facts ;  and  as  such  we 
l^unend  them  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  lovers  of  Asiatic 
^parch. 

^niVe  now  turn  to  a  more  direct  consideration  of  the  trading 
pnwpects  of  Ssu-ch*uan,  especially  in  its  remoter  Western  dis- 
tricts, where  the  Yang-tse  no  longer  supplies  a  route  ready-made 
to  the  Eastern  coast.  For  the  present,  Ssu-ch*uan,  thus  viewed, 
does  not,  to  our  mind  at  least,  offer  a  very  alluring  aspect.  That 
the  soil,  wherever  brought  under  cultivation,  or  by  its  position 
cJipable  of  being  brought  so,  is  highly  fertile,  Mr.  Baber  s  narra- 
tive leaves  no  doubt.  Cereals  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  in  abund- 
ance, the  opium-producing  poppy,  besides  pears,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  plums,  and  oranges  of  excellent  quality ;  such,  with 
more  of  the  same  description,  is  the  catalogue  of  agricultural  or 
garden  produce.  But  fruits,  however  delicious  on  the  spot  of 
their  growth,  hardly  make  up  a  substructure  of  sufficient  solidity 
W  a  serious  overland  trade ;  while  the  narrow  extent  of 
accessible  or  available  ground  permitted  by  the  rock-ehan- 
ti^iled  ravines,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  labouring  population, 
combine    to    preclude    any    immediate    hope    of    a    supply    in 

«ials  much  exceeding  the  rec|uirements  of  the  native  popu- 
on.  Opium  might  have  a  better  chance ;  but  here  other 
siderations,  extending  far  beyond  the  range  of  this  article, 
interfere.  Possibly,  too,  the  extensive  pasture-lands,  regard- 
i*ifi:  which,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  they  support,  we  could 
tiave  wished  for  more  detailed  and  statistical  information, 
roa)'  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of  hides,  horn,  and  the  like,  to 
^  future  trade.  But  here  the  predatory  habits  of  the  freebooter 
l^los  might,  we  fear,  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  satisfactory 
*ti Vance.  Nor  are  the  prospects  of  an  import  trade  much  more 
•brilliant.  The  inhabitants  of  Western  Ssu-ch'uan^whetber 
J-hioese,  Sifan,  or  Lolo — seem  for  the  present  more  disposed  to 

tmonious  concert  with  Goldsmith's  Hermit,  where  he 
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sings,  *  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,'  than  with  the  chorus 
of  ^  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new,'  of  Tennj**- 
son's  Western  music ;  while  even  for  that  little,  in  the  matter  o^ 
dress,  household  utensils,  and  the  like,  they  have  an  evidei^ 
preference  for  the  rough  but  substantial   and   durable  man^ 
factures  of  their  own  lands,  or  of  the  neighbouring  Chine^^ 
provinces  at  the  farthest,  over  the  more  finished  but  flimsier 
workmanship  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham.      Nor  does  Mr. 
Baber's  view   appear   to   differ   materially  from  ours  in  the«e 
respects.     Among  his  notes,  taken  on  the  journey  through  the 
Chien-ch'ang  valley,  the  ordinary  highway  from   upper  Ssii- 
ch'uan  to  Yunnan  and  the  South,  we  read  the  following  report 
on  what  he  witnessed  at  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  thii 
region : — 

*  Mali-chai '  (thus  ^he  writes)  *  is  a  large  hamlot,  where  we  fonnd 
comfortable  lodging  in  a  temple  at  the  north  end,  and  reoeiTed  a 
deputation  of  vQlage  syndics,  who  were  curious  to  know  where  Uad- 
chester  goods  came  from.  Foreign  shirtings  are  only  used  for  tiiA 
coat-sleeves  of  women ;  the  fabric  is  considered  very  weak.  . .  • 
When' I  enquired  what  local  productions  they  were  prepared  to  sail 
to  foreign  merchants,  they  replied,  '^ Opium  and  pickled  mushrooms"; 
and  being  advised  that  the  demand  for  such  staples  would  not  be 
lively,  they  said  they  were  very  sorry  for  it,  but  had  nothing  else/ 

Now  a  population,  which  limits  its  conscious  wants  to  a  few 
bales  of  shirting  as  the  utmost  extent  of  its  foreign  require- 
ments, can  hardly  be  said  to  invite  trade  on  a  large  scale  as  jet 
It  is  true  that  a  rise  in  the  general  social  condition  of  these 
regions  might,  nay  certainly  would,  be  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  its  out- 
side demands ;  but  of  such  amendment  there  is,  for  all  we  can 
learn,  no  immediate  likelihood,  beyond  what  European  wish  maj 
chance  to  father  on  European  thought.  Indeed,  considering  the 
wild  seclusion  of  the  country,  and  the  correspondingly  wild  dis- 
positions of  a  large  section  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wonder  is,  oot 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  hitherto  done  so  little  to 
organize  Ssu-ch'uan,  but  that  it  has  done  so  much.  If  I^ 
to  peaceful  leisure,  uninterrupted  by  the  restless  interference  of 
France  or  other  annoyances  of  the  kind,  it  will  certainly  do 
more ;  the  population  of  Ssu-ch'uan  will  continue,  as  it  h»s 
already  begun,  to  advance,  not  in  numbers  merely,  but  in 
civilization  ;  and  with  these  trade  and  commerce  will  unfail- 
ingly advance  also. 

But  the  mineral  wealth  of  Ssu-ch'uan?  Here  indeed  tf 
enough  to  make  us  pause,  and  consider  seriously  before  pro* 
nouncing  our  judgment.     That  gold,  either  in  its  unallojed 
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«tate,  or  blended  with  copper,  silver  in  plenty,  lead,  iron,  coal, 
«ind,  most  copious  of  all,  copper,  not  merely  ejtist,  but  abound 
til  rough  out  the  ever-alternating  ridges  and  gullies  that  make 
up  nine-tenths  of  the  province,  are  certain  facts.  Not  less 
certain  is  it  that  each  and  all  of  these  metals  have  been  worked 
in  turns ;  that  some  are  actually  worked ;  that  all,  the  gold 
perhaps  excepted,  might  be  profitably  worked,  and  that  on  a 
large  scale*  A  prospect  surely  of  a  kind  to  allure  the  most 
sluggish,  to  imiuce  any  amount  of  enterprise^  justify  almost  any 
outlay  of  expenditure,  in  the  mind  of  British  traders.  And  what 
a  source  of  traffic  and  wealth,  export  and  import  alike,  to  our 
Burmese  ports  and  possessions  I 

But  the  gates  of  this  metallic  paradise  are  guarded  by  con- 
ditions, not  prohibitory  indeed,  but  difficult  of  fulfilment.    And 
of  these  the  first  is  the  consent,  nor  a  mere  passive  consent 
only,  but  something  not  far  removed  from  effective  co-opera- 
tion, of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  formation,  within  the 
territory  of  Ssu-clruan  itself,  of  mining  establishments,  on  a 
suitable  scale,  and  under  foreign,  that  is  European,  supervision. 
Now  of  all  imaginable  concessions  that  might  he  asked  of  the 
Dragon  Administration,  such  a  one  is,  for  the  present,  the  least 
likely  to  be  obtained.     Nowhere  is  the  tendency  of  the  working 
classes  to  organize  themselves  on    their    own    account    and   to 
their  own  ends  into  *  unions,'  or  *  brotherhoods,'  irresponsible 
to   any  authority  except   their  own,  stronger  than   in  China  ; 
tlo where  else  do    such    unions    more    speedily  or   more  surely 
de^nerate  into  cooJederacies  for  misconduct,  for  violence^  and 
^ven   for  political   revolt ;    nowhere — a  natural   corollary — has 
the    regular   Government  of  the  land   set   its  face   more   reso- 
lutely  against  their   formation    and    whatever   might    occasion 
it.      And,  unfortunately,  of  all  the  various  associations  or  unions 
Ntkat    have   Irom    time    to    time    vexed,    and   yet    continue    to 
^Vex,   the  soul   of  legitimate   authority,   none  have  given   more 
frequent  or  more  dangerous  proof  of  their  sinister  capabilities 
'^han  those  formed  among  the  mining  classes  ;  nor  is  an  instance 
iVr  to  seek  in  the  too  famous  Mahometan  insurrection,  called  of 
^Tunnan,  not  many  years   hack  :  an   insurrection  that  seriously 
^rnenaced  the  integrity,  and  taxed  for  its  suppression  the  utmost 
A\>rces,  of  the  Empire  ;  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  originated 
^i^ioong  the  miners  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Yunnan*     A 
^::ircamstance  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  the  tenacious 
^teaemory  of  Chinese  officials,  and  which,  even  apart  from  their 
*ieither  unnatural    nor  wholly  unjustifiable   mistrust  of  foreign 
:S.Qtrusion  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  under  whatever  pretext, 
"%vould  certainly  outweigh  with  a  cautious  and  even  timid  Admi- 
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nistration  all  possible  advantages  of  production  or  trade  ^mn 
which  projectors  might  try  to  tempt  its  coyness  inU>  Com 
pliance.  Secondly,  the  western  half  of  Ssu-ch*uan,  where  lie 
metallic  treasures  enumerated  are  most  abundant,  is  serioaily 
under-peopled  ;  and  from  the  actual  population,  defective  u  ft 
is,  the  entire  Lolo  element,  in  all  its  forms,  must  be,  at  least 
for  the  present,  deducted,  as  one  more  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle 
than  an  assistance  to  steady  labour.  Labour,  then,  would  bare 
to  be  imported — a  serious  consideration  where  ejcpense  inwt 
regulate  means.  Thirdly,  the  South- Western  route  itself,  l« 
become  really  available  for  serious  and  sustained  traffic,  Im 
not  so  much  to  be  put  in  order,  as  to  be  absolutely  created  «fe 
novo:  a  route  that  from  Bhamo,  the  extremest  point  for  water- 
carriage  inland  on  the  Burmese  side,  to  Ching-tu,  the  central 
town  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  would  have  to  traverse  a  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  miles,  over  passes  of  which  the  altitudes,  as  taJtea 
by  Mn  Riber,  are  of  780U,  9700,  11,700,  and  13,000  feet  respec^ 
tively,  with  ravines  in  proportion — a  region,  in  a  word,  compared 
to  which  Switzerland  is  an  easy  plain — -not  to  mention  torrentt, 
floods,  landslips,  and  Lolo  robbers.  And  lastly,  when  all  these 
obstacles  were  overcome,  and  the  route  in  working  order,  iiiincri 
and  carriers  alike  would  discover  that  their  work  and  its  product* 
are,  after  all,  considerably  nearer  the  Yang-tse  than  the  Salweoi 
river,  and  that  communication  is  accordingly  much  easier 
the  eastern  than  the  western  sea. 

Thus  much,  or  thus  Httle,  for  the  prospects  of  direct  oi 
land  traffic  between  Burmah  and  Ssu-ch'uan.  Ridges  oi  m^Jie 
than  Alpine  height,  and  in  steepness  surpassing  Dante's 
purgatorial  climb,  to  be  surmounted ;  ravines  and  torreni 
of  number  to  be  bridged  and  crossed ;  in  short,  a  road 
made,  from  the  construction  of  which  the  engineers  of 
Slmplon  or  Spliigen  passes  might  shrink  appalled ;  and  all  l*>r 
the  sake  of  metals  not  yet  worked,  nor  likely  to  be  worked  ;«i 
agriculture  that  has  scarcely  begun  ;  of  wants  which  have  >t*  ^* 
be  felt,  amid  a  population  at  best  indifferent ;  an  insecure distnitr 
and  a  cautiously  distrustful  if  not  adverse  Administration;  and 
in  conclusion  to  find  the  goal,  when  attained,  to  be  yet,itfi^ 
ever  has  been,  of  much  easier  access  from  Shanghai  thaa  fc"^ 
Maulmein.     Best  leave  it  so,  say  we. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  far  more  interesting  ""^^ 
important,  as  also  nearer,  province  of  Yunnan ;  which,  fonnin^ 
the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  lieJ*** 
immediate  contact  with  the  Burmese  and  Shan  lioni  ^ 
Later  on  we  will  take  a  general  view  of  the  entire  provi 
which  we  shall  find  to  be,    broadly  speaking,  geographi 
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divided  into  two  distinct  regions,  unequal  in  size  and  im- 
portance :  the  eastern,  in  which  is  situated  the  provincial  capital 
<jf  Vunnan-fu  itself;  and  the  western,  where  the  fortress-town  of 
Tali-fu,  not  many  years  since  the  centre  of  the  Mahometan 
ifliQrrection,  and  at  present  the  headquarters  of  a  local  Chinese 
administration,  holds  the  first  rank.  This  alone  is  the  portion 
of  Yunnan  accessible  on  the  Burmese  side ;  and  with  this 
exclusively,  omitting  for  a  mompnt  the  eastern  section,  we  will 
DOW  occupy  ourselves.  Is  then  Western  Yunnan  a  region  in- 
trinsically, and,  taken  by  itself,  its  products,  and  its  inhabitants, 
worth  the  endeavour  to  establish  a  direct  overland  trade-route 
between  it  and  British  Burmah  ?  and  if  so,  what  line  would  best 
be  followed  to  that  end  ? 
^^Ir,  Margary's  mission,  brought,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
^Pbre,  to  an  untimely  conclusion  by  the  murder  of  its  able 
•fid  enterprising  chief  in  the  February  of  1875,  bad  thus  far 
coafirmed  the  idea  already  formed — till  then  little  more  than 
guess-work — ^that  such  a  route  should  by  preference  take  the 
<lirection  of  Bhamo,  the  place  where  the  Irawaddy  river  first 
becomes  navigable,  and  thence  follow  the  water-way  through 
Burmah  to  Rangoon  and  the  coast.  Of  this  route  the  most  im- 
portant portion,  and  at  the  same  time  that  hitherto  best-known, 
i*  that  situated  between  Tali,  the  head-town,  as  before  said,  of 
Western  Yunnan,  and  Teng-yueh  or  Moumein,  the  station  nearest 
to  the  Burmese  frontier.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  this  very 
lioe  is  the  one  investigated  by  Mr.  Baber,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Grosvenors  Mission  in  1876  to  these  regions,  and  has 
embodied  his  obser-ations  on  the  route  itself,  together  with 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  inhabitants  and  the 
products  of  Western  Yunnan,  in  the  third  of  his  printed 
Reports,  We  will  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  guidance,  sup* 
plemented  in  this  instanceby  carefully  tabulated  statistics  of  the 
various  observations  for  latitudes  by  meridian  altitudes,  of  the 
barometric  pressures,  and  of  the  marching  distances,  village  by 
village,  in  English  and  Chinese  measurement,  from  Vunnan-fu 
to  Teng-yueh,  a  total  distance  of  381  miles,  as  noted  by  the 
ideatific  accuracy  of  our  explorer  from  March  26  to  May  3,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Grosvenor  s  Mission. 

Reluctantly  we  hasten  by  Mr.  Baber's  fascinating  narrative 
<*f  the  late  Mahometan  insurrection  in  this  province,  never 
before,  we  think,  so  graphically  sketched,  or  so  justly  appreciate<l 
*Uke  in  its  causes  and  results ;  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Yunnan  in  general,  their  requirements, 
<^pabilities,  and  dispositions.  Of  the  Chinese,  here  known 
JpJQcipally,  though  not  exclusively,  as  administrators  or  traders, 
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little  need  be  said  ;  enough  that  in  the  former  capacity  t^ 
excel- — a  scanty  but  not  unimportant  commendation — ail  ot:^ 
Asiatics  ;  while  in  the  latter  they,  to  say  the  least,  equal  most  t 
their  European  competitors,  surpass  not  a  few,  ^m 

The  '  natives,'  proper,  that  is  the  non-Chinese  pop^i^| 
though  split  up  by  local  and  dialectical  diverg^encics  irrto 
numerous  tribes,^ — a  Chinese  statistician,  cited  by  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  in  his  book  *  Across  Chryse/  enumerates  no  less  than 
eighty-two,^ — appear  to  belong  for  the  most  part  to  one  and  the 
same  nationality,  that  namely  of  the  T*hai,  or  Lao,  a  great  trunk  of 
uncertain  root,  but  branching  out  into  the  Siamese,  Burmese,  acd 
Cambodian  races.  Each  of  these,  again,  by  grafts  from  IndinD, 
Malay,  and  Chinese  stocks,  has  modified  its  growth  to  what 
we  now  see  at  the  present  day  ;  all,  however,  deriving  originillf 
from  Yunnan,  where  the  main  stem  still  retains  its  primitive 
designation  of  La'o ;  a  name  commonly  exchanged  for  *  Shan 
in  the  language  of  the  modern  Burmese,  as  also  of  Europewi 
writers  and  investigators,  whose  information  has  been  mostly 
filtered  thrtjugh  Burmese  channels.  Whether  or  not  the  ^  Kn- 
tungs,'  a  tribe  not  wholly  different  in  appearance  and  manners 
from  the  *  Lolas  *  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Baber  gim 
many  interesting  particulars,  are  in  reality  of  La*o  race  aUo,  ii 
not  clear.  The  Mahometanism,  such  as  it  is,  of  others,  raaj  p^ 
haps  be  connected  with  some  former  admixture  of  Tartar  race. 
But  of 'savages,*  properly  so  termed,  or  even  'barbarians,'  we 
hear  nothing  throughout  Yunnan.  Chinese,  La^os,  Mahometans, 
Kutungs  even,  are  all  orderly  and  civilized  enough,  each  in  ibcif 
degree  and  kind  :  though  the  depopulation  of  the  province  and 
the  paralysis  of  its  industry,  consequent  on  the  prolonged  revolt 
and,  it  would  seem,  the  superfluous  and  wholesale  severity  of  its 
repression,  have  encouraged  the  rise  of  bandits,  wayside  robljew, 
and  the  like,  to  a  degree  affecting  even  the  public  securitj* 
One  of  these  outlaw  bands,  the  very  same,  Mr.  Baber  thinks, 
from  which  poor  Margary  met  his  death,  was  broken  up  and 
destroyed  only  ten  days  after  Mr.  Baber,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  had  left  Teng-yueh,  or  Moumein. 

With  such  exceptions,  the  tendency  of  which  is  evidently  to 
decrease  and  disappear,  the  population  of  Yunnan,  whatever  il* 
class,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  generally  industrious,  orderly 
and  well-disposed  to  trade.  Its  number,  formerly  about  eigbt 
millions,  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  above  two-thirds  of  that 
amount. 

For   what   regards   products,    the    prospect   is    fair  en 
The  reader,  according  as  he  sympathizes  or  not  with  the  vi^ 
of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Opium,  may  grieve  or  rejoioc 
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o^'cr  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the    poppy    throu^hotit    the 

1^*1  gth    and    breadth    of  the    land.      A   less  disputable  subject 

of      satisfaction    is    the   celebrated    *Puerh'    tea,    a    growth    of 

Y^iannan,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in 

fie? tail  further  on.     But  that  the  surface  soil,  hill   or  valJev,  of 

Yiannan    is   in  the    highest   degree  ferliic,   and    admits,  in    its 

di^'ersitj  of  range  and  temperature,  almost  every  kind  of  culti- 

vo.tion,  is  an  unquestioned  fact.     Nor  less  unquestioned  is  the 

nriineral  wealth  below  the  surface,  resembling  in  every  respect 

tbiait  of  Western  Ssu-Cb*uan,  to  which  region  indeed  Yunnan  is, 

g'^ologically  speaking,  closely  allied,  if  not  absolutely  identical 

with  it 

But  the  Mahometan  rebellion  has  almost  destroyed,  for  the 
n^oment,  the  entire  mining  industry,  with  its  consequent  trades; 
Jiimcl  a  'scanty  export  of  white  copper  and  salt'  is  all  of  the 
k  iLi^d  that  Mr.  Baber*s  personal  observation  enables  him  to 
r^^crord.  So  also  has  it  fared  in  some  measure  with  the  produce 
^^  the  soil,  the  only  actual  and  existent  export  of  which  he 
*^a¥i  speak  with  certainty.  To  this,  however,  the  Puerh  tea  seems 
■^3^  its  extensive  cultivation  to  form  a  happy  exception.  The 
*^^^st,  agricultural  or  mineral,  has  been,  and  may  again  revive 
^'•^d  increase ;  but  for  this  some  years  ot"  quiet  and  good  order  are 
*-  -sine  qua  non.  It  cannot,  however,  be  reasonahl}^  doubted  that 
^^tter  means  of  communication,  within  the  province  and  without, 
^ould  prove  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  the  desired  improvement 
*  ^  trade  as  in  everything  else. 

How  then  about  the  main  question  of  the  day,  the  desired 

*"^de  route?    We  have  already  noted  that  the  track  from  Teng- 

y  Meh,  or  Moumein,  on  the  Burmese  frontier  to  Yunnan-iu,  or  at 

^^st  to  Tali,  is  the  one  hitherto  most  frequently  advocated  in 

Xew  of  the  future.     But  to  this  route  Mr.  Baber  is  absolutely 

^^ verse;  and,  as  he  writes  with  all   the  authority   of  personal 

^^perience    and    unbiassed    mind,    it    will   be    worth  while    to 

l^^ruse  his  own  statement  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  trade  route/  Eays  ho,  *  from  Yuiman-fu  to  Tcng-yueh  is  the 
"Worst  poeaihlo  routCj  with  the  least  conceivable  trade.  It  is  actually 
^  angerous  to  a  cautious  pedestrian,  not  ou  account  of  the  steep  ascents 
^nd  descents  which  continually  confront  him, — ^time,  patients©,  and  ft 
l>Toper  conservation  of  breath  suffice  to  overcome  thege, — nor  from 
^lie  precipices  which  await  the  unwary,  hut  from  tho  condition  of 
^Xie  road  itself/ 

This  indeed,  as  we  learn  from  Mr,  Baber's  narrative  else- 
'^^here,  was  such  as  to  admit  of  only  ten  miles'  march  a  day, 

*  Ten  miles  per  diem,'  he  continues,  *  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 

the 
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the  British  tonrist ;  but  if  he  will  make  the  experiment  of  emptyii:^^ 
the  contents  of  his  dustbin  down  his  backstairs,  turning  on  all  t^b^ 
water-cocks,  and  sprinkling  a  cartload  of  bricks  over  the  whole,  he 
may,  by  marching  up  and  down  till  he  has  completed  ten  milefl^ 
arrive  at  an  approximate  conception  of  a  day's  journey  in  Western 
Yunnan.' 

He  continues : — 

^By  an  improved  system  of  paying,  and  a  better  selection  of 
gradients,  the  route  might  be  made  convenient  enough  for  carriage 
by  mules  and  coolies ;  but  it  seems  hopeless  to  think  of  making  it 
practicable  for  wheel  carriages.  The  valleys,  or  rather  abysses  of 
the  Sal  ween  and  Mekong  [these  occur  between  Teng-yueh  and  Tali] 
must  long  remain  insuperable  difficulties,  not  to  mention  many  other 
obstacles. 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  constmct 
a  railway.  A  high  authority  has  informed  me  that,  if  shareholden 
will  provide  money,  they  will  always  find  an  engineer  to  spend  it 
By  piercing  half-a-dozen  Mont  Cenis'  tunnels,  and  erecting  a  few 
Menai  bridges,  the  road  from  Burma  to  Yunnan-fa  could,  doubtless, 
be  much  improved.' 

Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  track  under  con- 
sideration divides  itself  naturally  into  two  sections  ;  a  westerly 
one,  which  aflfects  the  trade  of  Western  Yunnan,  and  reaches 
from  Teng-jueh  to  Tali  :  and  an  easterly  one,  being  from  Tali 
to  Yunnan-fu,  in  connection  with  the  more  important  districts  of 
the  province,  namely,  the  eastern.  The  latter  route  Mr.  Baber 
rejects  absolutely ;  on  the  ground, — worthy  of  serious  note, — that 
should  '  the  British  merchant  attain  Yunnan-fu,  he  will  be  sud- 
denly aware  that  foreign  manufactures  can  be  conveyed  with 
ease  and  rapidity  from  Canton  ;  and  his  intelligence  will  at 
last  open  to  the  fact,  that  Yunnan-fu  is  only  400  miles  distant 
from  the  China  sea  ; '  that  is  via  Tonquin,  as  we  shall  next  see. 

What  follows  is  conclusive.  *  Loath,  as  most  Englishmen  are 
to  admit  it,  the  simple  and  evident  approach  to  Eastern  Yunnan 
is  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  same  holds  true  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.' 

Western  Yunnan  is  therefore  the  immediate  traffic-goal  of 
Burmah.     But  how  to  reach  it? 

Not  certainly  by  the  route  so  graphically  described  in  the 
above  quotations  from  Teng-yueh  to  Tali ;  a  route  traced  right 
athwart  every  intervening  mountain  range  or  ravine,  and  of 
which  the  prospects  are  thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  Baber:— *  We 
feel  at  liberty  to  say  that,  if  British  trade  ever  adopts  this  track, 
we  shall  be  delighted  and  astounded  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions.' 

How 
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How  then  ?  By  the  south  ;  ascending  one  of  the  Yunnan  val- 
ejrS,  and  so  reaching  Tali-fu,  instead  of  crossing  all  the  mountain 
RMges  from  the  west.  Such  a  route  has,  Mr.  Baber  adds^  *  been 
"ecogaijsed  for  centuries  as  a  highway  from  China  to  Burmah  ; ' 
hat  is,  by  the  natives  of  the  country  themselves,  the  best  guides, 
tfter  all,  in  such  a  quest.  It  remains  then  to  determine  by  what 
jartictdar  line,  up  which  of  the  many  mountain  valleys  of  the 
outherly  region,  the  proposed  traflic-road  may  most  easily  and 
dvantageously  be  constructed.  Here,  though  with  reluctance, 
re  must  quit  Mr.  Baber,  who  prudently  abstains  from  more  than  a 
leneral  suggestion  in  regard  of  countries  with  which  he  is  not 
lersonaliy  acquainted,  and  seek  our  guidance  from  the  extensive 
iiowled^e  and  accurate  research  of  Baron  von  Richthoven, 
'resident  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  author  of  the 
;Teat  work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled  'Travels  and  Studies 
kChina,'  published  in  Berlin  1877,  and  now  universally 
Hiitted  to  be  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  text-book  of 
formation  regarding  that  country ;  and  himself  a  traveller  in 
he  far  East,  of  many  years'  experience,  from  ItiGO  to  the  end 
fl872. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Baron  Richthoven's  general  work, 
nU  with  the  paper  entitled  '  Recent  Attempts  to  find  a  direct 
Trade-road  to  South-Western  China,*  communicated  by  him  to 
Ir,  Clements  R,  Markham's  'Geographical  Review'  in  1874, 
nd  the  title  of  which  stands  second  among  the  headings  of 
Ms  article,  that  w^e  have  now  to  do*  In  this,  our  geographer 
logins  by  a  general  survey  of  the  topography  of  the  province  of 
foiman  ;  a  plateau  of  an  average  altitude  varying  from  5<}00  to 
H)00feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  itself  projecting  spur-like  in  a 
oath-westerly  direction  from  the  yet  loftier  table-land  of  Thibet. 
?iom  Yunnan,  the  elongated  ridges  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penia- 
'ila, — the  laud  of  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  Co  chin -Chinese,  Shans, 
^  Malays, — stretch  southward,  as  fingers  from  the  palm  of  a 
■d.  Again,  from  a  hydrographical  aspect,  the  province  may, 
Ptpiote  with  but  slight  alteration  the  Baron's  own  w^ords,  be 
larded  as  occupying  a  central  position  in  a  semicircle,  whence 
»Te  mighty  rivers  escape  outwards.  One  of  these,  the  Yang- 
•e,  takes  its  course  due  north,  till,  bending  to  the  east,  it  makes 
J*  final  exit  into  the  Chinese  sea  at  Shanghai.  A  second,  the 
**lween,  flowing  south,  ultimately  deflects  somewhat  to  the  west, 
*wl  reaches  the  Burmese  Gulf  at  Maulmein.  Eastward  of  the 
Wireen,  but  parallel  to  it  in  its  upper  course,  the  Mekong, 
^ing  south,  pursues  a  tortuous  course  till  its  waters  attain  the 
'hiaa  sea  near  Saigon.  A  fourth  river,  the  Si-kiang,  originating 
jgar  the   capital    of  the  province,  flows  due  east  to  Canton ; 

while 
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while  a  fiftb,  the  Song-koi,  or  *Red  River;  goes  south-eait  to 
Hanoi  ami  the  Gulf  ol"  Tonqiiin.  Within  the  open  angle  formecf 
by  the  tliverg^ence  of  the  first  of  these  rivers,  the  Yang-tse*  from 
the  third,  the  Mekong-,  and  iocloding,  accordingly,  the  fnurth, 
or  Cantonese,  and  the  fifth  or  Tonquinese  river,  the  Sahveen,  or 
Burmese  river,  alone  remaining  outside — that  is,  from  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.VV. — is  situated  the  choicest  portion  of  the  Yunnan  plateau; 
its  upper  and  lower  regions  are  drained  respectively  by  the 
Si-kiang  and  the  8ong-koi. 

A  central  position  amid  such  mighty  water-ways,  and  withio 
wide  a  circumference  of  outside  communication,  might  well  of 
itself  suffice  to  indicate  Yunnan  as  a  district  of  great  imjwrtaace^ 
whether  for  administration  or  trade.  This  fact  was  earlj 
appreciated  hy  the  sagacity  of  the  Chinese,  alike  the  moil 
systematic  administrators  and  the  most  enterprising  tradesmen 
of  the  East,  who,  as  early  as  the  third  century  of  our  era,  had 
established  fortified  colonies  among  the  then  savage  and  recalci- 
trant tribes  of  Yunman,  nor  have  they  ever  from  that  time 
downwards  relaxed  their  hold.  Yet  even  in  Chinese  hands  the 
commerce  of  Yunnan  has  failed  to  reach,  or  at  least  to  maintaiflf 
any  worthy  development ;  a  riddle  to  which  the  answer  most  be 
sought  among  the  extreme  difficulties  presented  by  each  seven! 
route  when  approaching  the  common  centre. 

Baron  Hicbthoven  explains  how  the  delusive  senablance  of 
proximity,  so  often  suggested  by  maps  to  the  minds  of  those 
unacquainted  with  the  physical  actualities  of  the  countnes 
themselves,  has  led  to  the  desire  of  tapping,  in  common  phrase, 
from  the  direction  of  Burinah  the  copious  spring  of  Chinese 
commerce,  import  and  export  ;  and  he  passes  in  review  the  three 
principal  lines  of  road,  each  severally  *  recommended  by  high 
authority,'  to  this  end.  The  first  and,  we  believe,  the  eariiwt 
imagined  of  these,  was  to  start  from  Soodiya  in  Assam,  thence 
passing  through  a  territory  of  no  great  width,  at  present  occupietl 
by  wild  frontier  tribes,  direct  to  Tali  in  Yunnan.  The  secoucl, 
and  by  far  the  most  favoured  route  in  European  estimation,  *• 
the  very  one  which  we  have  just  seen  traversed  by  Mr.  Baber 
in  company  with  Mr.  Grusvenor*s  Mission,  between  BhftiD*' 
and  Tali ;  and  in  regard  of  which  Mr.  Baber  s  personal  «• 
periences  minutely  corroborate  the  anticipations  formed  fome 
years  previous  by  the  large-viewed  and  scientific  geographer* 
A  third  route,  once  imagined  by  French  wishes,  and  conducting 
by  the  tortuous  Mekong  vaJley  to  lower  Annam  and  Saigon, 
has  been  already  abandoned,  in  spite  of  the  information  re- 
garding it  gathered  by  the  well-known  French  exploring  part? 
under  Lagree  in  1866.     All  these  routes  are  in  turn  considet^ 
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mud  set  aside  by  tbe  Baron  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  topo- 
^aphical  difficulties,  not  to  say  impossibilities,  in  the  way  of 
their  construction  ;  partly  as  leadings  up  only  to  partial #  and\ 
so  fafj  unsatisfactory  results. 

Now  we  come  to  the  pith  of  the  matter.  After  remarking 
that  *  the  only  European  Power,  beside  England,  which  is  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  direct  (overland) 
trade-route  to  South- Western  China,  is  France,'  Baron  Richthoven 
gives  a  clear  though  succinct  account  of  the  eflTorls  made  by  the 
French,  having  Saigon  for  their  basis,  in  the  direction  indicated 
duriag  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  These  began  from 
the  great  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  de  Lagvce  in  1866, 
of  which  the  immediate  result  was  indeed  merely  negative,  the 
impossibility  of  connecting  Yunnan  with  Saigon  by  overland 
route  or  river-way  along  the  Mekong  valley,  as  French  hopes 
had  planned,  being  then  once  for  all  indisputably  established. 
But  the  information  then  collected  led  to  the  indirect  but  all- 
important  discovery,  so  pregnant  of  ominous  results,  that  the 
Song-koi  or  Tonq  uin  river  is  navigable  from  tlie  sea  upwards 
to  the  heart  of  Yunnan  itself.  And  to  the  acquirement  and 
control  of  this  waterway,  French  enterprise — taking  for  its 
^axim  the  satirical  counsel  of  Horace,  *Si  possis  recte ;  si  non, 
quocunque  modo ' — was  henceforth  directed  in  earnest. 

Two  explorations,  conducted  in  1869  and  1870  by  the  clever 
but   unscrupulous  adventurer,  M.  Dupuis,  ascertained  the  navi- 
J^ble  terminus  of  the  Song-koi  in  Yunnan  to  be  at  the  market- 
town  of  Mang-hau,  only  twelve  days^  journey  from  Yunnan-fuj 
tlie  capital  of  the  province.     Soon  after,  in  1872,  a  third  party 
of  French  adventurers,  starting  from  Hanoi  in  Tonquio,  made 
tVje  entire  journey  with  ease  and  success.     The  town  of  Mang- 
liau  is,  we  now  know,  scarcely  more  than   500  feet  above  the 
^^a  ;   but  only  one  continuous  ascent,  leading  securely,  without 
-interruption  from  ravine  or  precipice,  up  to  the  central  plateau, 
«^:k<:curs  between  it  and  the  desired  capital,  which  is  situated  at 
^.n  altitude  of  6300  feet 

With  these  data  before  him,  Baron  Richthoven,  writing  in 
1874,  sums  up  the  matter  in  language  to  which  the  events  of 
: 3^883  give  a  peculiar  and,  so  far  as  British  commercial  interests 
^Ij-e  concerned,  sinister  significance, 

*  There  can  h©  no  doubt '  (ho  writes)  *  that,  if  the  Tcmquin  river 
Sjb  thrown  open  to  commerce,  Mang-hau,  or  any  other  place  on  the 
^r^anlu  of  the  Song-koi  which  may  be  selectecij  will  dominate  the 
'%T«ide  of  tbe  larger  and  by  far  th©  most  important  portion  of  Yunnan. 
^On  the  other  ha  ml,  the  prospective  importance  of  the  Song  koi  river 
'^c-oute  should  not  be  overmted;  for,  ^  w©  consider  the  proper  trade 
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of  Western  Cliina — thftt  is,  of  Ssu-ch'oan  in  the  Korth,  antl  Kwang-din 
the  South — no  artificial  meaBures  will  be  potent  euoogh  to  divert  tlie 
first  frora  tb©  Yang-te©,  and  tho  other  from  the  Si-kiang  (the  Cmfcai 
river).  Supposing,  however,  that  unforeseen  political  events  aboold 
at  any  time  cloee  Ssu-ch^uan  towardg  tho  East,  and  tliat  proviiiod  be 
thus  obliged  to  seek  for  other  channels  for  its  trade,  then  it  would 
look  for  the  nearest  southern  port,  and  the  most  convenient  roii 
to  it. 

*  The  problems '  (thus  the  Baron  concludes),  *  whether  a  direct 
(overland)  trade-route  to  South- Western  China  can  bo  establifihd, 
and  which  is  the  place  where  this  shoidd  be  done,  must  henceforth  bo 
considered  as  settled.  No  one  who  studies  the  question  with  iD 
unbiassed  mind  will,  after  sufficient  examination,  doubt  for  a  moioeDt 
that  all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  Song-koi  river  roiite, 
and  all  the  disadvantages  ou  that  of  the  Bhamo  (or  Burmese)  roDtB> 
and  iiko  of  any  other  that  has  been  or  maj  be  devised  to  enttir  Ttumiu 
from  the  West  or  South- West' 

In  all  this,  with  the  exception  of  an  important  inocUficnrion 
to  be  made  in  the  last  words  of  the  last  paragraph,  as  we  shall 
shortly  rndeavour  to  point  out,  we  fully  concur ;  nor  less  in 
Baron  Richthovcn's  very  practical  observation,  that,  as  the 
tradinja:  prospects  of  any  Yunnan  route  whatsoever  must,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  in  any  calculated  forecast,  be  con- 
sidered as  detached  from  the  existent  or  possible  trade  of  Ssu- 
ch'uan  and  North- Western  China,  which  will  probably  continar 
in  future,  as  heretofore,  to  follow  the  line  of  the  "^ 
nothing  notv  remains  for  further  examination  except  '  j 
tion — a  vital  one  indeed — whether  the  resources  of  Yunnan,  alont' 
and  regarded  in  themselves,  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify 
the  exertions  and  expenditure  requisite  to  the  efficient  opening 
of  a  trade-route  which  would  have  in  those  very  resources,  if  oot 
its  only,  at  least  its  principal  and  regular  support. 

This  question,  Richthoven,  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  un- 
prejudiced witness,  answers  in  the  affirmative  ;  nor  certainly  i« 
the  list  which  he  gives  of  the  probable  export  and  import  items 
of  Yunnan  trade  scanty  or  uninviting.  First  in  order  among; th« 
UTgetit  requisites  of  the  province,  says  the  Baron,  Is  clotliingt 
whether  of  cotton  or  silk  ;  neither  of  which  articles  is  indigennti* 
to  the  country.  Next  to  clothing,  in  order  and  urgency  of  suppIVi 
follows  hardware  of  every  description,  mining  implements  and 
machinery  included.  Spirituous  drinks,  and  more  efj>ecially 
the  rice-distilled  liquor  known  as  *  sam-choo,*  an  article 
extensively  manufactured  throughout  the  southern  Indo-Chinoi^ 
peninsula,  come  third  on  the  list.  For  export,  Yunnan  has 
I  three  capital  products  to  offer — opium,  tea,  and  metals.  Tbt 
opium-yieltling  poppy  grows,  all  travellers  agree,  almost  ererj* 
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where,  and  on  every  patch  of  soil  througliout  t!ie  province;  nor 
is  the  quality  of  the  yield  itself  inferior  to  the  quantity.  The 
encouragement  of  this  branch  of  trade^  capable  as  it  is  of 
almost  indefinite  extension,  or  its  discouragement,  will  depend 
on  circumstances  and  considerations  which  lie  outside  the 
range  of  this  article  :  perhaps  Mr.  Baber  has  anticipated  the 
best  that  could  be  said  on  the  matter  in  his  *  Western  Yunnan/ 
where  he  says :  '  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  projects  or 
prospects  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Opium  ;  if,  how- 
ever, they  desire  to  give  the  strongest  impetus  to  its  growth  in 
Yunnan,  let  them  by  all  means  discourage  its  production  in 
India/  The  second  export — to  wit,  the  celebrated  '  Puerh'  tea, 
so  called  from  the  chief  town  of  the  district  where  it  is  grown, 
in  South'Eaatern  Yunnan— is  already  in  great  request,  being 
considered  by  the  Chinese  themselves  superior  to  all  other 
qualities  of  tea  throughout  the  empire.  Its  cultivation  offers  no 
fJiificnlty  ;  the  high  price  which  it  commands  outside  of  Yunnan 
being  solely  due  to  the  existing  obstacles  and  costliness  of 
transport.  Should  this  last  be  reasonably  facilitated,  the  pro- 
spects of  Yunnan  tea  are  undoubtedly  brilliant. 

But  it  is  the  metal  trade  which,  in  Richthoven's  words,  'will, 
io   all  probability,  be  the  prominent  feature  of  the  commerce 
On    the  Song-koi  river-roote.^     The  great  tin  mines,  in  parti- 
cular, of  Ling-ngan-fu,  which  have  supplied  the  whole  of  China 
-from  time  immemorial,  are  situated  close  to  the  oft-mentioned 
^'iver-wharf  of  Mang-hau ;    copper    abounds    throughout    the 
Jirovince ;  lead,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and,  last  but  not  least,  coal, 
^Tnake  up  the  list.     Curiously  enough,  the  Chinese  Empire,  vast 
^^  it  is,  includes  no  truly  metalliferous  province  except  Yunnan  ; 
t,o  'wrhich,  indeed,  the  bordering  region  of  Western  Ssu-ch'uan, 
^:>ne   geologically,  though    not   administratively,   with    Yunnan 
J> roper,  should  be  added  :  and  nothing  but  the  inaccessibility, 
^^ncl    the    too    often     disturbed    and    lawless    condition    of    the 
crountry,  has  thus  far  hindered  its  mines  from  becoming  sources 
^>f    reaJly   incalculable  wealth  to  the  province,  to  the  Chinese 
Empire  at  large,  and,  by  participation,  to  foreign  commerce* 
\V"e  may  add^and  to  this  consideration  we  call  our  readers' 
c;arefal    attention — that,  should    a    good    road,    affording    easy 
^idinittance  to  the  interior  fastnesses  of  Yunnan,  be  once  con- 
structed, the  timidity  with  which  the  Imperial  Government  at 
^present,  and  with  too  much  cause,  regards  mining  aggregations 
itt  those  hitherto  sec|uestcred  regions,  will  be  considerably  abated; 
tut  on  one  condition,  that  the  route  shall  terminate  in  and  conduct 
^o,  if  not  quasi -Chinese,  at  least  neutral  or  friendly  territory ; 
«uch  as  would  be  that  of  a  European  treaty-port,  or,  indeed,  that 
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still  more  acceptable  trade-clepot  in  Chinese  estimation,  a  Britiih 
free  port.  But  it  would  be  a  fatal  error — fatal,  that  is,  to  all 
prospects  of  commercial  advantage — were  we  to  shut  our  cjti 
against  the  equally  certain  antithesis  that,  should  the  propoied 
Song-koi  or  other  route  find  its  outlet  on  a  land  and  cnut 
subject  to  unfriendly,  exclusive,  and  aggressive  influence!,  u 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  were  Hanoi  and  Tonquin  untlef 
what  it  pleases  our  French  neighbours  to  term  their  *  pro- 
tection/ but  what  ordinary  mortals  designate  as  *  annexation,*— in 
such  an  event,  we  say,  the  opposition  raised,  nor  unjustlfiablj, 
by  the  Chinese  administration  to  the  development  of  mines,  or,, 
indeed,  of  anything  else,  within  the  province  of  Yunnan,  tbili 
laid  open  to  Gallic  aggression,  would  be  alike  persistent  ami 
effective. 

Such  is  the  export  future  of  Yunnan.  We  will  now,  in 
company  with  Baron  Richthoven,  sum  up  the  results  of  our 
investigations  thus  far ;  availing  ourselves,  so  far  as  t!ie  ch»- 
racter  of  this  article  admits,  of  the  Baron's  own  terse  and  liiciii 
statements. 

Istly,  The  natural  direction  of  the  trade  of  Western  China 
(by  which  is  here  meant  Ssu-eh'uan)  is  eastward  down  the 
Yang-tse  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  to  go  westward  or  southward  across 
the  barrier,  excepting  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it ;  and  thit 
only  if  a  railroad  were  made  from  Eastern  Ssu-ch'uan  to  Burniah. 
But  such  a  railroad  cannot  be  made,  because  the  obstacles  Are 
too  formidable,  and  the  prospective  profits  not  commensaraif 
with  the  expenses* 

2ndly.  The  general  trade  of  China  being  therefore  excluded 
from  further  consideration,  the  attraction  of  the  commerce  of 
Yunnan  alone  remains  as  the  true  object  of  the  attempts  to  ixA 
a  direct  trade-road  from  the  West  or  South  into  South-VVestefB 
China.  The  problem  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  question, 
Which  of  the  projected  routes  will  be  best  adapted  for  ilw? 
supply  of  Yunnan. 

3rdly.  The  Song-koi  (Tonquinese)  river  afTords  the  oolj 
navigable  water-route  connecting  Yunnan  directly  with  the  «»• 
Its  port  is  Hanoi,  at  some  little  distance  up  the  river;  jtutif 
Bangkok  is  in  regard  of  the  Meinam  river  and  Siam. 

4thly.  The  mart  of  Mang-hau,  which  is  the  head  wharf 
of  the  Song-koi  river  navigation  within  the  province  t»f 
Yunnan,  is  of  much  shorter  and  easier  access  from  the  ro^t 
productive  and  populous  district  of  that  region,  than  the  mart 
of  Bhamo  on  the  I ra wad  dy,  and  others  situated,  as  they  all  ^^ 
Mang-hau  alone  excepted,  without  the  province. 

5thly.  Mang-hau  is  the   only  place  whicb|  competitioo  on 
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equal  terms  being*  supposed,  is  capable  of  supplying  tbe  main 
portion  of  Yunnan,  or  of  taking  up  its  chief  products  for 
eiportation. 

Last! J ;  the  import  trade  of  Yunnan  may  reasonably  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  of  from  four  to  six  millions 
of  inhabitants  with  clothing-,  and  other  requisites  of  town  or 
Tillage  life  and  labour.  The  export  trade  will  follow  the  Song- 
koi  route,  and  will  principally  consist  of  metaU,  tea,  and 
opium* 

To  the  above  conclusions,  which  we  have  given,  with  some 
Abbreviation,  very  nearly  in  the  form  and  order  they  hold  in 
the  Baron's  own  paper,  are  added  some  valuable  remarks 
on  the  subsidiary  trade  already  existing,  though  undeve- 
loped as  yet,  with  the  Tonquin  district,  Annam,  and  the 
North  Laos  or  Shan  country,  all  of  which  will  contribute 
their  quotas  of  traffic  to  the  Song-koi  route.  The  subject 
ts  appropriately  wound  up  by  a  notice  of  the  proposition,  ad- 

Kced  as  early  as  1873  by  the  Saigon  Chamber  of  ^Commerce, 
lely,  that  a  French  occupation  of  Tonquin  is  the  necessary 
Corollary  of  the  establishment  of  France  in  Cochin  China: 
a  proposition  on  which  France  herself  appears  now  fully  deter- 
mined to  act,  whatever  the  consequences,  not  so  much  in  dis- 
it]fard  of,  as  in  <lirect  rivalry  with,  or,  to  phrase  it  more  plainly 
and  truly,  hostility  to  British  interests  in  that  quarter  of  the 
World  ;■ —  a  serious  consideration  for  the  guardians  of  those 
interests,  more  easily  imperilled  by  false  friends  than  by  avowed 

But  before  we  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  manner  anti 
ee  in  which  our  trading  interests  in  the  Indo-Chinese^ 
^ninsula  and  Southern  China,  and  perhaps  along  the  entire 
Chinese  coast,  are  or  may  be  compromised  by  events  at  Hanoi, 
and  what  measures  may  best  anticipate  or  remove  the  danger, 
We  will  endeavour  to  extract  some  supplementary  information 
regarding  the  countries  in  question  from  the  third  work  on 
'Jtir  list,  namely,  the  *  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration 
through  the  South  China  Border  Lands  from  Canton  to  ^lan- 
Jalay,'  undertaken  by  the  civil  engineer,  Mr,  A,  R.  Colquhoun, 
^1?  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 

^■t  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's  published  work,  in  its 
^Hal  form,  has  little  either  in  style  or  method  to  recommend 
^wr  general  perusal.  Written,  as  its  author  himself  Informs 
TITfrom  day  to  day  during  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  never 
tligested  by  subsequent  care  into  an  intelligently  consecutive, 
much  less  a  comprehensive  report,  of  what  was  seen  or 
3t,  the  narrative  is  confused  and  indistinct  in  the  extreme* 
rol,im,—No,S12.  2  L  More 
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More  thaQ  half  of  it,  too,  is  taken  up  with  the  setting  forth  of 
the  personal  arrangements,  comforts,  disquietudes,  squabble^ 
and  so  forth,  of  the  author  and  of  bis  European  companioD, 
Mr.  C*  Waliab,  or  of  his  Chinese  attendants  ;  not  to  mention 
a  tedious  repetition  of  stock  platitudes  about  Chinese  'igno- 
rance,' *  insensibility/  'insincerity,'  'mendacity,*  *formalitv/ 
&c.  &c^  the  real  or  imagined  faults  or  deficiencies  of  offimli, 
civil  or  military,  the  superior  dignity  and  virtue  of  nm* 
Chinese  and  semi-savage  tribes — a  favourite  theme  this  with 
gensational  writers,  especially  shallow  ones, — the  future  enliglil- 
enment  of  China  by  missionaries,  Americans,  railroads  ;  and  so 
on.  We  object,  too,  to  the  slang  and  misleading  headings  affixed 
to  the  chapters,  and  in  particular  to  the  clajvtrap  and  absud 
title  of  the  work  itself,  *■  Across  Chryse  '  would  meanj  reodcrrd 
into  English,  *  Across  Golden — '  substantive  unknown,  neitlier 
more  nor  less ;  *  Chersonese '  was  perhaps  the  word  intended 
to  agree  with  the  adjective  *  Golden,*  but  omitted,  for  what- 
ever reason,  by  Mr,  Colquhoun,  As  the  title  actually  stands, 
it  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  illustrations,  too,  liberally  cnoagh 
supplied,  are,  if  sometimes  amusing,  mostly  inaccurate  arwi 
devoid  of  purpose:  they  add  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to 
scientific  knowledge,  and  may  at  best  take  rank  with  those  of 
the  '  Graphic  *  and  similar  popular  periodicals.  Generally 
speaking,  the  view  taken  of  foreign  governments  and  adminij- 
trations,  of  foreign  scddters  or  officials,  of  foreign  population*, 
types,  manners  and  customs  (the  Chinese  especially)  is,  fro© 
the  narrowness  of  its  range  and  the  coarse  \T.ilgarity  of  in 
delineation,  erroneous  in  the  extreme,  and  represents  mnch 
more  what  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  too  frequent  attitude  of  th« 
ilKeducated  or  uneducated  colonial  mind,  than  what  one  wouM 
desire  and  expect  from  an  instructed  and  intelligent  British 
explorer.  Lastly,  the  want  of  tabulated  times,  distances  ami 
altitudes,  of  barometrical  and  other  meteorological  records,  wd 
of  accurate  maps  and  plans,  is  greatly  against  the  utility  of  the 
publication.  Still,  after  all  these  drawbacks,  it  contains  some 
facts  and  observations  worth  notice,  and  these  we  will  noir 
endeavour  to  put  in  the  most  commodious  form  possible  befoi« 
our  readers. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey  may  be  considered  as  dividiag 
itself  into  three  distinct  parts,  The  first,  performed  in  * 
well -furnished  Chinese  barge,  having  a  water-draught  of  abofflt 
twenty  inches,  brought  him  and  his  party  from  Canton,  their 
starting-point,  up  the  Si-kiang  river,  to  the  town  of  Pah-ihtk 
or  Pe-se,  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Yunnan,  a  distance  of 
about  600  milei  by  water^  across  part  of  the  Kwang-tang,  und 
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length  of  the  Kv 


not  far  north  of 


wang-si,  provinces ; 

Tonquinese  frontier*     The  second  part  of  the  journey  was 

^  by  land,  traversing  llie  south-eastern  corner  of  Yunnan* 

Brossing  the  watershed  between  the  upper  aOluents  of  tho 

Bug   and    those   of    the   Song-koi    or   Tonquinese   river ; 

ace    the    track    led    into    the   great    valley    of   the    upper 

:ong,  hereabouts  called  the  Kulung  or  Camhodian  river,  till 

luched   the   south-central  Yunnan   frontier,  at  the  town  of 

.o,  on  the  border  of  the  Shan  (or  Laos)  country,  not  far 

e  important  mart  of  Kiang*hiing,  on  the  Mekong.     The 

from    Pe-sc    to    Ssu-mao  appears,   so  far  as    we    can 

,te  from  Mr.  Colquhimn's    somewhat   vague    statements, 

'e  been  about  400  miles,  or  a  trifle  over.     I'Voin    Ssu- 

had  been  Mr.  Colquhoun's  intention  to  cross  over  the 

luntry  at  Kiang-hung,  thence  making  his  way  south-west 

g-mai,  and  so  on  to  Maulmein  ;  but  this  he  was  unfortu- 

prevented  from  doing   by  a  misunderstanding  with  his 

^ese  attendants:  so  he  turned  north,  and  made  his  way  up 

^Icy  of  the  Papien  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong,  to 

Pb;   a  journey  of   a  hundred    miles  nearly.     From    Tali 

b-west    to    Bhamo,    and   so    on   to    Mandalay,    the    fourth 

of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey,  his  route  coincided  with 

Margary,  Baber,  and  others,  and,  having  already  been 

vestigated  and  described,  calls  for  no  further  remark. 

first    and    longest    stretch    of    Mr.    Colquhoun's    route 

e    harge-joumey   up   the   Si-kiang   river   from   Canton 

the  Kwang-si  province,  the  recent   birthplace,  it  will 

forgotten,  of  the  terrible  Taiping  revolt,  and  still,  as 

It  has  been  for  centuries  past,  the  haunt  of  numerous 

age  aboriginal  tribes,  much  given  to  brigand«ige  and 

inaking    among    themselves,    and    not    rarely    on    their 

thier  and  more  peaceable  Chinese  neighbours.     Traces  of 

Lesolation   wrought   by   the  Taiping  war  appeared  every* 

though  it  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Colquhoun's  narrative, 

^ization  and  order  are  rapidly  recovering  lost  ground, 

\  along  the  main   lines  of  trade.     The  country  is  fertile, 

lly  along  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Si-kiang-    High 

uo   ranges,  tenanted    by  the  wildest   of  the    barbaroiu 

ibove  mentioned,  cut  it  off  effectually  from  the  Vang-t«e 

but  to  the  south  numerous  water-course*  lead  ta  the 

orders  of  Tonquin,  between   %Thich   and   the  Si-ktan^ 

eommunication  is   easy  and  regular;   the  intenrcaing 

iges  presenting  no  serious  difficulty.    This  it  a  matter  of 

Ince^  because  indicating  the  alternative  chamcter  of  the 

and   Hanoi  trade  outlets,  one  of  which  might  at  aaj 

2  L  2  tim' 
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time  fairly  do  duty  for  the  other,  if  necessary,  as  Baron 
Richthoven  had,  we  have  seen,  observed  already.  A  third 
outlet,  also  in  easy  intercourse  with  the  upper  Si-kiang  valley, 
is  the  recently  opened  port  of  Pak-hoi.  During  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Colquhoun  seems  to  have  met  with 
great  civility  and  even  hospitality  from  the  Chinese  officials 
by  the  way ;  nor,  though  occasionally  inconvenienced  by  the 
curiosity  of  street-crowds,  was  he  ever  seriously  molested.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  Chino-Tonquinese  border  land  is  cleartjr 
to  industry  and  order ;  a  tendency  which  increased  traffic  aod 
intercourse  cannot  fail,  if  undisturbed  by  war  and  aggression 
from  without,  to  render  paramount  before  long. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey  from  Pe-se,  a 
frontier  mart  of  some  importance,  onwards,  lay  across  the 
narrow  strip  of  high  land  that  separates  the  Si-kiang  from  the 
Song-koi  or  Red  River  basin,  within  Yunnan  itself.  The  route 
seems  to  have  offered  no  serious  difficulty  ;  and  the  country 
traversed  was,  allowance  being  made  for  the  recent  injuries  of 
the  MahoiBetan  insurrection,  populous  and  well  cultivated.  The 
highest  road  altitude  noted  by  our  traveller  did  not  reach 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  After  an  easy  march  of  about 
a  hundred  miles,  the  party  reached  Kai-hua,  a  large  and  busy 
town  situated  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  river  Tsin-ho,  itself  an 
affluent  of  the  Song-koi,  which  it  joins  a  little  above  Hanoi  in 
Tonquin.  This  valley,  leading  right  up  to  Central  Yunnan,  is 
thus  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Song-koi  waterway, 
the  same  decided  on  by  Baron  Richthoven  as  affording  the 
nearest  and  best  route  from  Yunnan  to  the  sea,  via  Hanoi. 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  statements  as  to  the  ease  of  the  way,  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants — here  mostly  of  Lao» 
race, — the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  existing,  though  as 
yet  scantily  developed  trade,  confirm,  so  far  as  they  go,  the 
Baron's  views :  besides  pointing  to  Mang-hau,  or,  as  the  word 
is  written  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Man-hao,  as  the  centre  and  ,1 
emporium  of  the  traffic  in  tea  and  metals.  Yet  the  Si-kian* 
route,  though  much  more  circuitous,  enjoys  at  present  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  Red  River  ;  because,  while  the  former  te^ 
minates  in  the  secure  and  commodious  port  of  Canton,  the 
latter  conducts  to  a  sea-exit  now  infested  alike  by  pirates  and 
French  gunboats,  and  where  not  only  is  no  facility  offered,  bat 
every  hindrance  placed  in  the  way.  Were  Hanoi  a  free  port,a» 
under  Chinese  suzerainty  it  might  readily  become,  it  would  soon 
out-rival  Canton  for  inland  trade  ;  and  no  happier  solution  io 
the  interests  of  European  trade  could  be  found  of  the  existing 
Tonquinese  difficulty,  than  the  incorporation,  absolute  and  com- 
plete, 
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plete,  of  Tonquinese  An  nam  into  the  Celestial  Empire,  under 
{he  condition  of  rendering  Hanoi  a  Treaty  Port  and  Settlement 
open  to  all-  Left  to  the  feeble  and  French-ridden  Government  of 
Annam,  the  hilU  and  river-meshes  of  the  lower  Song-koi  region 
may  long  remain  a  nest  of  brigands  and  pirates,  whatever  their 
fla^j  Yellow,  Black  or  Tricolor  ;  while,  under  French  jealousy 
md  eiclusiveness,  Hanoi  will  be  of  little  use,  even  to  its 
p)$sessora ;  of  none,  or  next  to  none,  to  us  or  to  Europe  ia 
aural, 

Bontinuing  on  his  westerly  way,  but  still  within  the  limits  of 
runnan,  Mr.  Colquhoun  traversed  about  150  miles  (as  nearly 
at  we  can  calculate)  of  the  comparatively  low,  and,  in  some 
pltces,  marshy  plateau  that  forms  the  Song-koi  basin,  till  he 
imved  at  the  large  and  well -situated  town  of  Vuan-kiang, 
situated  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Red  River^  here  about  a 
lmatire<l  yards  broad,  but  no  longer  navigable ;  Yuan-kiang 
being  at  least  eiglity  miles  above  Mang-hau,  where  the  water- 
way to  Hanoi  commences.  From  Yuan-kiang,  an  emporium 
of  metals,  tea,  opium,  and  cotton,  l>rought  from  the  Shan  country 
on  the  south,  the  great  valley  runs  straight  up  to  Y^unnan-fu. 
Mr,  Colquboun*s  route  now  led  him  south- west,  across  a  ridge 
50OO  feet  high,  to  the  town  of  Talan,  in  the  Mekong  valley, 
ftod  thence,  traversing  an  iron  suspension  bridge  264  feet  ia 
ipan,  constructed  over  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong,  he  reached 
Paerh,  the  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  great  tea-growing 
district  in  Southern  Yunnan.  All  this  district  had  su fibred 
much  in  the  Mahometan  rebellion,  and  seemetl  to  be  only 
ilowly  recovering.  Another  stage  brought  our  travellers  to 
5fu*mao,  close  to  the  Shan  frontier,  and  separated  from  the 
Bain  stream  of  the  Mekong  itself  only  by  low  hills. 

The  travellers  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  that  wide  but 
ittle  explored  region,  marked  on  most  maps  as  *  Independent 
Jhan  States;'  sometimes,  however,  included,  though  inex- 
ictly,  in  independent  Burmah';  sometimes,  and  with  a  better 
Jaiui,  in  Si  am  ;  sometimes  again,  though  chiefly  on  French 
;liarts,  annexed  to  Annam,  The  fact  is,  that  the  land  belongs 
lo  all  of  these,  or  to  none.  It  is  a  region  of  wooded  bills, 
liarshy  valleys,  vast  forests,  and  comparatively  few  inhabi- 
tants; these  last  being  mostly  either  Laos,  half  barbarous,  but 
with  an  inherent  tendency  to  organization  and  rule,  or  Karyens, 
suere  savages,  incapable  of  advance  beyond  the  most  rudimentary 
tribal  arrangements.  Roving  from  valley  to  valley,  from  forest 
to  forest,  the  Karyens  retain  much  of  the  independence  proper 
:o  wild  animals,  whether  human  or  other  ;  while  the  Lao  clans 
five  a   fitful    allegiance^   now    to  the    autocrat    of  Mandalay, 

now 
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now  to  the  Ruler  of  Bangkok,  now  to  one  or  other  of  their  own 
kind,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  may  determine.  This  *  no 
man's  land/  to  give  it  the  name  that  best  befits  it,  is  bounded 
to  the  north  by  Yunnan,  to  the  east  by  Annam,  to  the  west  by 
Burmah  and  Siam,  to  the  south  by  Siam  alone ;  it  is  trarersed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  full-streamed  but  rocky-bedded  and 
unnavigable  Mekong,  and,  further  west,  by  the  Sal  ween:  the 
climate  is  damp,  and  in  many  places  unhealthy. 

Already  clear  of  the  loftier  ranges  of  Yunnan,  which  from 
this  latitude  southwards  merge  rapidly  into  mere  wood-clad  hills 
and  easy  undulations  of  river-furrowed  plains,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
now  proposed  to  continue  his  journey  south  to  Kiang-hong, 
the  nearest  town,  or  village  rather,  of  importance  in  the 
Shan  country ;  whence  an  easy  track,  the  same  frequented  by 
Siamese,  Laos,  or  Chinese  pedlars  from  the  south,  but  as  yet 
untravelled  by  any  known  European,  would  have  brought  him 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  days*  march  to  Changmai,  the  Zimme 
of  the  Burmese,  and  whence  an  easy  and  frequented  path, 
easily  accomplished  in  a  fortnight,  conducts  to  Maulmein.  Had 
he  carried  out  this  plan,  he  would  have  completed  once  for  all 
the  solution  of  the  long-vexed  problem  which  forms  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  this  article,  and  something  more — the  problem  of 
how  to  secure  to  British  enterprise  its  fair  share  of  the  trade,  not 
of  Western  China  nor  even  of  Yunnan  merely,  but  of  the  Laos 
country  and  the  North  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  as  a  whole. 
For  all  these,  closely  connected  and  interwoven  as  they  already 
are,  must  ultimately  centre  in  one  great  trade  route,  and  termi- 
nate in  more  than  one  port  it  may  be,  but  in  one  commercial 
system  only.  Accurately  and  definitely  to  trace  and  establish 
that  trade-route  beyond  dispute,  and  in  so  doing  to  determine  its 
terminal  ports — a  little  more,  and  it  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Colquhoun  missed  it.  A  personal 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  his  Chinese  interpreter, 
who  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  declined  to  conduct  him 
through  the  Laos  States  ;  and  our  traveller,  feeling  unequal  to 
undertaking  the  route  alone,  and  being  worsted  in  the  dispute, 
had  to  yield  and  give  up  his  original  and  well-imagined  project 
when  already  on  the  very  margin  of  the  Mekong  valley,  and 
almost  in  sight  of  Kiang-hung,  the  scene  of  Lieutenant  Gamier  s 
success  not  many  years  before.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
turn  off  at  right  angles  to  Tali,  the  nearest  point  in  Yunnan 
on  the  often-traversed  and  well-explored  route  by  Teng-yneh 
and  Bhamo  to  Mandalay  and  Rangoon.  As,  however,  the  track 
leading  up  from  Puerh  to  Tali  had  not  yet  been  followed,  or  at 
any  rate  described,  by  any  European,  we  have  to  thank  Mr* 
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G)lqiiboun  for  information  given  regarding  an  important  line  of 

■^^muni cation  between  Southern  and  Central  \  unnan.     This 

tion  of  our  traveller's  itinerary   does   not,   however,  require 

recapitulation   in   the    present  review,   any   more  than    the   re- 

inder  of  Mr.  Colquboun*s  route  from  Tali   to  Mandalay  ;  a 

te  already  sufficiently  described  in  Mn  B;iher*s  narrative. 

But  before  finally  parting  from  Mr.  Colquhoun  we   may  as 

well  briefly  sum  up  in  distinct  form  the  information  sparsely 

g;iren  in   his    rambling   narrative.     Thus,   for    instance,   amid 

^aany  surmises,  they  are   no  more,  of  intended  deceit  or  mis- 

^Hftef  on   the  part  of  the  Chinese,  much  vague  calling  of  ill 

^Hliies,    and   all  the  evil'-speaking  of  unauthenticat^d    gossip, 

^M  learn   from  the   facts   themselves,   that  the  conduct  of  the 

^Thinese  officials,  civil  or  military,  throughout  Yunnan,  was,  in 

I,    lii»  regard,  uniformly  courteous,  often  hospitable  and   friendly, 

^Bcasionally   helpful  ;    that    from    the    inhabitants    in    genera!, 

^Biinese  or  other,  he  met  with  nothing  which  could  properly  be 

^Hmed  annoyance  or  incivility,  but  with  much  that  was  quite 

^^k  reverse ;  that   public   order   and   security  arc   on  the  whole 

fairly  well  maintained  throughout  the  province,  that  the  rivers 

and  torrents  are  almost  everywhere  bridged,  and  the  tracks  kept, 

if  not  in  perfect  order,  at  least  open  to  traffic;  that  the  country 

at  large  is  recovering,  more  or  less  rapidly,  from  the  ravages  of 

civil  war  and  pestilence ;  that  the  fields  only  await  an  increase 

in  the  number  of  cultivators,  the  mines  of  workmen,  and  both 

of  improved  means  of  transport,  to  render  Yunnan  one  of  the 

nchest,  if  not  absolutely  the  richest,  province   in  the  Celestial 

Empire.      So   too,  in  spite  of  an   evident   predetermination   to 

depreciate   Eastern  and   Central   in  comparison  with  Western 

I    Vannan,  and   to  detract  from  the  significance  of  the  Song-koi 

Uttl  Tonquin   route  in  favour  of  that  by  Burmah,   every  fact 

^Bled  goes  to  prove  exactly  the  opposite  of  these  conclusions, 

^83  to  confirm  whatever  ^I^.  Baber  indicates  or  Baron  Richt- 

hoven   avers,  to  the    very   letter.      No   Balaam    ever    mounted 

Pisgah  to  curse,  and  in  lieu  *  blessed  altogether,'  more  pointedly 

Blu  Mr*  Colquhoun  has  done  in  regard  of  East  Yunnan  and 
\  Song-koi  from  his  literary  height, 
^fter  a  general  survey  of  Yunnan  and  its  resources,  differing 
tio  important  particular  from  ivhat  we  have  already  gathered 
m  Mr.  Baber  and  Baron  Ricbthoven,  Mr.  Colquhoun  very 
lightly  subjoins  a  summary  statement  of  the  trade-resources, 
actual  or  potential,  of  the  Shan  or  Laos  districts  ;  not  omitting 
Si  am,  which,  in  its  upper  provinces  at  least,  clearly  belongs  to 
the  same  topographical  and  commercial  system.  He  next  cites, 
171  eztensOf  a  report  made  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 

Burmah 
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Burmali  in  1873,  regarding  *  projects  to  reach  the  Western 
Provinces  of  China  through  Burmah,'  in  which  the  imporUnce 
of  Changmai  and  Kiang-hung  as  points  of  transit  is  fuUj  shown, 
and  the  advantages  of  such  a  line  are  indicated.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  of  British  Burmah,  very  sensibly  concurs ; 
adding  several  details,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  westerly  sea-terminus  of  the  roate 
should  be  established  at  Maulmein  in  preference  to  any  other 
port  on  the  Burmese  coast.  His  only  error  consists  in  main- 
taining his  foregone  and,  in  our  opinion,  untenable  conclusion, 
that  it  is  solely  with  Western  Yunnan  that  the  Burmese  transit 
is  concerned  ;  and  that  Central  and  Eastern  Yunnan  are  to  be 
neglected  in  the  scheme,  because  unconnected  with  the  western 
section  of  the  province,  and  unimportant  in  themselves ;  to  all 
which  he  adds  the  corollary  of  handing  them  over  as  such, 
together  with  the  Song-koi  or  *  Red-River'  route,  to  French 
enterprise :  a  bargain  which,  we  imagine,  our  Saigon  friendi 
would  be  willing  enough  to  strike.  For  of  all  facts  demon- 
strated or  illustrated  by  Mr.  CoJquhoun's  own  expedition,  none 
are  clearer  than  the  following.  Firstly,  that  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  with  its  trade,  constitutes  an  integral  unit,  no  one  part 
of  which  can  be  considered  as  really  sundered  from  the  other 
in  regard  of  products  or  traffic.  Secondly,  that  the  most 
important,  because  the  most  productive,  districts  of  Yunnan,  are 
those  situated  within  the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  Yang-tse 
and  the  Mekong  rivers,  that  is,  in  the  centre,  east,  and  south- 
east ;  a  region  including  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  province, 
and  containing  the  principal  tea-growing  and  metalliferous 
districts.  Thirdly,  that  of  all  this  region  the  natural  and  most 
commodious  outlet  is  by  the  Song-koi  or  Red-River  route. 
And  fourthly,  which  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  three 
preceding  propositions,  that  whoever  is  master — for  purposes  of 
trade,  be  it  understood — of  the  Song-koi  route,  is  master  of  the 
entire  Yunnan  trade  also. 

Now  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  should  have  failed  to 
observe  what  we  will  now  point  out,  namely,  the  advantages  in 
this  direction  to  be  obtained  by  the  very  route  which  he  is  advo- 
cating on  more  restricted  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  insufficient 
grounds.  That  route,  if  once  conducted,  as  without  any  serious 
difficulty  it  might  be,  from  Maulmein  to  Kiang-hung,  wouU 
thence  cross  the  Chino-Shan  frontier  to  Ssu-mao,  the  poiflt 
reached  from  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  distance  oi 
eighty  miles  at  most;  and  thence,  instead  of  following  the 
comparatively  unimportant  side-route  up  the  Papien  valle)'  to 
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Tali  (available  indeed  as  a  succursal  but  useless  as  a  main  luie), 
livould  continue  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  north-east,  by 
an  upland  cross-road,  already  reported  on  by  Mr»  Colquhouti  as 
easy  and  preferable  to  any  other,  to  the  town  of  Yuan-kiang,  on 
the  main  stream  of  the  Son^^-koi ;  whence  the  road  lies  open 
either  north  to  the  capital,  Vunnan-fu,  or  soulb  to  the  wharves 
of  Manhao,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Let  us  here  pause  a  little  to  consider  I  he  districts  traversed, 
R^nd  the  advantages  to  be  gathered  by  such  a  route.     Between 
ISIaulmein  and  Chang'mai  (or  Zimme),  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  only  one  bill-chain,  that  on  the  east 
of  the  Sal  ween  river,  and  here  not  exceeding  3000  feet  in  height, 
has  to  be  traversed.     At  Changmai  the  entire  commerce,  even 
no%v    far  from  inconsiderable,  of   North    Siam,    from    Rahang 
ijpw^ards,  will  be  at  once  taken  up  and  absorbed  into  the  traffic* 
From  Changmai  to  Kiang-huog  no  mountain  system  intervenes; 
t.he  distance  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  forty 
xniles ;  and  the  way,  though   as  yet  untra veiled   by   European 
«?xpIo2"ation,  is  in  daily  use  by  native  caravans  and  pedlars  to 
^xniX  fro  between  Yunnan  and  Changmai ;  whence  we  may  safely 
xnfer  that  no  serious  obstacle  is  to  be  apprehended  here.     This 
section  of  the  route  will,  by  branch  tracks,  collect  the  traffic  oC  the 
important  districts  of  1-bang  and  Luang-phra-bang ;   the  former 
*  independent,'  but  claimed  by  An  nam,  or  at  any  rate  by  France  ; 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  of  which  it  is  said 
to  ha\'e  been  in  remote  ages  the  capital :  both  regions  abounding 
in  valuable  protluce,  especially  tea  and  timber  \  and  whose  pro- 
sperity, now  stunted   by  the  want  of  sufficient  communicatit>n, 
would  soon,  under  a  better  condition  of  things,  pour  in  a  copious 
supply  of  traffic  to  the  great  main  route.    Meanwhile  the  Salween 
9od  Mekong  valleys,  both  of  which  the  route  will  cross  at  their 
lower  level,  will  invite  to  easy  access  and  egress  the  entire  traffic 
of  Yunnan  itself,  from  Tali  westward  j  that  of  Central  an<l  ('Eastern 
Yunnan  being  already,  as  w^e  have  seen,  assured  from  Ssu-mao 
onwards.     Si  am,  the  Laos  provinces,  tributary  or  independent, 
Yunnan,  and  ultimately  Tonquin,  will  be  ttius  brought  into  the 
closest  and  most  profitable  connection  with  Burmah  ;  all  on  one 
line,  and  that  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  shortest  possible  across 
the  peninsula.     Last,  but  not  least,  a  direct  and  expeditious  line 
for  goods- trans  it  will  thus  be  provided  from  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin to  that  of  Bengal,  to   the  great  facilitation  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  trade,  at  present  restricted,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
articles  conveyed  or  the  circumstances  of  their  transmission,  to 
the  lengthy  circumnavigation  of  the  entire  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula.   Butjfor  this  last  result  to  have  the  fulness  of  its  beneficial 
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effect,  it  is  clearly  indispensable  that  Hanoi  shall  be  not  less 
free  to  European  trade  than  Shanghai  and  Canton  are  at  present; 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of  those  who 
would,  under  the  title  of  a  protectorate,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  they  may  thinly  veil  the  greed  of  annexation,  block  up  the 
entrances  of  Tonquin  with  the  narrow  and  monopolizing  excla- 
siveness  of  French  colonial  policy.  Let  Tonquin  be  a  Chinese 
province,  and  Hanoi  a  Chinese  treaty- port;  and  the  golden 
stream  will  flow  soon  and  abundantly  by  the  route  we  have  now 
traced :  not  otherwise. 

This  then  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  of  the  Far 
East ;  this  the  true  solution  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Overland  Route 
problem ;  by  this  the  long-sought  goal  will  be  attained,  the 
highest  benefits  conferred,  not  on  Burmah  and  Yunnan  onlj, 
but  on  India  and  China,  on  Siam,  the  Shan  country  and  Tonquin, 
on  British  and  European  enterprise,  throughout  the  China  S«i 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  alike ;  the  vision  of  Marco  Polo  and  his 
gallant  successors  realized. 

Whether  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  should  be  by  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  or  of  a  carriage  route,  is'a  question  for 
local  experts,  to  be  determined  by  them  on  special  and  economic 
considerations,  into  which  neither  time,  nor  the  character  of  this 
article,  permits  us  to  enter.  Enough  for  the  present  the  general 
certainty,  founded  on  the  soundest  evidence  and  knowledge, 
that  no  difficulty  exceeding  the  average,  either  from  ground  or 
climate,  mountain  or  river,  interposes  itself  between  Maulmein, 
Changmai,  Kiang-kung,  and  the  Yunnanese  frontier  at  Ssu-mao ; 
and  that  no  expense  above  the  average  need  be  anticipated  m 
the  construction  of  either  railway  or  carriage-way  along  that 
route.  We  should  ourselves,  from  what  information  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  regarding  this  matter,  incline  to  the  laying 
down  of  a  railroad  without  delay,  as  far  as  Changmai  (Zimme') 
at  least,  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  even  apart  from  the 
probabilities  of  further  extension  ;  though,  indeed,  the  latter 
could  hardly  fail  to  follow  at  a  near  date  on  the  movement  of 
traffic  which  would  be  at  once  created  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
railway  terminus  at  Changmai. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  some  importance  rightly  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  Shan  or  Laos  tribes,  through  whose  territory, 
from  Changmai  onwards  to  Ssu-mao,  the  route  would  pass ;  the 
more  so  that  they  are  near  kinsmen  of  the  bulk  of  the  indigenous 
population  throughout  Yunnan  ;  kinsmen,  too,  of  their  Siamese, 
and,  though  somewhat  more  remotely,  of  their  Burmese  neigh- 
bours ;  nor  wholly  alien  from  the  Annamites  and  Tonquinese. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  take  into  consideration  a  curious  *  sur- 
vival 
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vival '  yet  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  entire  Indo- 
^tlnese  peninsula,  and  not  un frequent  in  the  forest-girdled 
Hcesses  of  the  very  districts  through  which  our  proposed  trade- 
^kte  has  to  pass^  of  an  older  race  or  races  than  the  Laos,  and  of 
^■rer  intellectual  type,  corresponding  partly  to  the  Dravidian 
^kes  of  central  an*l  southern  Hindoostan,  partly  to  the  Veddas 
HT  Ceylon  or  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippines;  occasionally 
well-formed  ^and  handsome  in  feature,  more  often  the  reverse ; 
but  always,  so  long  as  they  remain  unmixed  in  blood  with 
the  Shan  tribes  around  them,  insusceptible  of  improvement  or 
progress.  Their  habits  are  essentially  migratory,  and  every 
empt  to  bring  them  to  a  more  settled  mode  of  life,  or  to 
i^blish  them  in  fixed  villages  or  communities,  has  thus  far 
^ved  a  failure.  These  are  the  Karyens  of  the  South,  the 
chjens  of  the  North,  and  it  would  seem,  when  at  their  best, 
ae  Lolas  of  Ssu-ch*uan  ;  these  last  having,  whether  from  ad- 
vantages of  climate  or  other  causes,  maintained  a  better  type, 
escaped  the  savage  degradation  into  which  most  of  their 
Itherly  kinsmen  have  long  since  sunk.  The  Lao  or  Shan 
B,  on  the  contrary,  though  far  from  belonging  to  what  are 
netimes  calletl  the  *  nobler  types'  of  the  human  family,  tend 
arally  and  of  themselves  to  order  and  fixity  of  condition. 
Jut  intermarriage,  by  no  means  un  frequent,  between  them  and 
the  Karyens,  has  given  rise  to  a  medley  of  clans  or  septs,  hold- 
ing an  intermediate  position  between  the  savagery  of  the  one 
parentage  and  the  better  qualities  of  the  other, 

Mr,  Colquhoun,  in  common  with  superficial  observers,  is  fond 
of  dilating  on  the  *  innate  nobility,'  *  independent  bearing/  '  free- 
dom,' *  simplicity,'  and   so  forth,  of  the  savage  or  semi-savage 
Htbes  whom  he  chances  to   come  across  in   his  travels  ;    and 
^ft contrasts  these  supposed  qualities  with  what  he  loves  to  call 
^■^  *  tiresome  ceremoniousness,'  *  affected  courtesy,'  *  prudery,' 
bringing  duplicity,*  and  the  rest,  of  the  Chinese  population. 
To  every  man  his  choice ;    and  Mr,  Colquhoun  has  many  to 
countenance    him    in   his.     But,   putting  sentiment  and   fancy 
aside,  it  is  well  to  bear  in   mind  that  trade,  to  be  worth   the 
iDaintaining,  presupposes  a   certain  degree  of  order,   security, 
J^nization^  and  some  habits*  or  at  least  instincts,  of  stability 
^■d  co-operation,  in  the  regions  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
^p»  land  where  it  is  to  be  carried  on.     Now,   in  proportion  as 
Be  Kachyen   and   even   the    Shan  tribes  (the  pure-blood   Lao 
^Bdy  excepted)  are  independent  and  nncontrolled    from  without, 
^m  the  same    proportion    are    they   deficient    in    the    desirable 
quahties  just  enumerated.     Yunnan  is  not  exactly  a  paradise  of 
administration  or  orderly  life ;  yet  no  one  can  take  up 
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any  description  of  the  country — Mr*  Baber  s,  Baron  RichthovetL*,,^ 
or  even  Mr.  Colquboun's — without  perceiving  how  thoroughr^q 
the  Chinese  administrntion  is  the  only  effective  guarantee 
anything  like  order,  secarity,  and  organization,  amidst  the  ch^ 
of  tribes  and  clans  throughout  the  province  ;  the  only  trL,^| 
worthy  basis  and  ground-plan  of  steady  labour,  co-operation,  s^/|| 
commerce,  among  these  possibly  high-spirited  and  noble-minclc*^/  j 
but^  when  left  to  themselves,  certainly  very  unproductive  ^nd 
unprogressive  aborigines* 

Ail  this  deserves  closer  and  more  serious  attention  than,  ire 
have  reason  to  believe,  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.  So 
far  as  our  proposed  trade-route  traverses  or  is  concerned  with 
the  weU-governed  lands  of  British  Burro  ah,  the  more  imperfect 
yet  real  and  effective  Chinese  rule  of  Yunnan,  and  even  the 
slovenly  bnt  to  a  certain  extent  organized  dominionship,  direct 
or  indirect^  of  Siara,  there  is  much  to  hope,  to  expect  even* 
from  the  inhabitants  and  their  action  in  regard  of  traffic  anil 
transit;  little  or  nothing,  generally  sj>eaking,  to  apprehend. 
But  we  cannot  promise  as  much  for  the  *  Independent  Shan 
States,*  nor,  as  matters  now  stand,  for  Annamite  Tooquin. 
Highway  robberies,  brigandage,  and  blackmail  on  the  land* 
route,  piracy  and  violence  on  the  river-ways,  are  not  so  much 
possibilities  as  probabilities,  certainties  even,  of  the  future 
traflic-line  ;  and  we  should  soon  learn,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
before,  to  our  cost,  that  carriage-roads  and  railroads  are  of 
little  profit  when  they  traverse  some  hundreds  of  miles  amon^ 
savages,  or  tribes  not  far  from  savage,  too  short-sighted  to  look 
on  the  tradesman  and  his  wares,  the  wain  or  the  baggage-trainp 
as  other  than  convenient  objects  of  present  plunder.  Engagf- 
ments  would  of  course  be  entered  on,  and  perhaps  even  formal 
treaties  drawn  up;  but  amid  the  clashing  of  ever-quarrelling 
tribes  the  treaties  would  soon  be  effaced  ;  and  an  engageincBt 
with  the  sea  to  remain  calm  throughout  an  entire  winter 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  observed,  than  one  mad? 
for  a  month  with  the  ever-fluctuating,  passion-swept  eddies  of 
savage  clans.  Wrongs,  reprisals,  losses,  claims  for  compensa* 
tion,  violence,  coercion,  and  whatever  disruption  else  follows, 
when  the  new  wine  of  civilization  is  suddenly  poured  into 
the  old  skins  of  savagery,  would  necessarily  follow ;  and  the 
route- makers  would  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  un satis- 
factory  task,  not  of  profiting  by  traffic  and  industry,  but  of 
protecting  them*  All  this  holds  good  f*)r  the  *  indepentlt'O' 
Shan  States'  through  whose  territory  the  new  trade-route^  il^*' 
only  one  practicable  for  us,  most  unavoidably  pass. 

How,  then,  can  these  difficulties  best  be  obviated  ?    We  pat  Jit 

once 


once  and  utterly  aside  for  ourselves  any  scheme  involving  'pro- 
tection/ or  whatever  other  form  of  territorial  annexation,  as  a 
measure  not  only  of  questionable  justice,  but  also,  in  this  part  of 
the  world  at  least,  of  certain  unwisdom*  It  is  true  that  our  French 
friends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  take  a  different  view, 
and  are  ready »  nay,  have  already  more  than  once  declared  their 
intention,  of  taking  under  their  care  the  entire  Shao  country 
situated  east  of  the  Mekong ;  though  how  far  the  Siamese  and 
Annamite  governments,  both  of  which  have  claims,  if  not  rights, 
in  that  quarter,  arc  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  summary 
arrangement,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  But — and  it  is  with  this 
alone  we  are  at  present  concerned  —  this  procedure  of  the 
Saigonese  could  not  be  otherwise  than  most  unfavourable  to 
British  interests  ;  and  should  any  one  ask  ^  how  ?  *  or  '  why  ?'  we 
refer  him  to  the  annals  of  French  colonial  settlements  throughout 
the  globej  from  Algiers  to  Now  Caledonia,  for  an  answer. 
Anyway,  the  extension  of  French  dominion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  would  be,  whatever  its  merits 
in  other  respects,  the  death-blow  to  every  reasonable  hope  of 
increased  British  commerce  in  Yunnan,  Western  China,  and 
the  '  independent  Sban  States,*  all  in  one. 

Whether  indeed  France— being  what  she  now  is-^be  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  the  design,  openly  though  not  as  yet 
officially  avowed,  of  founding  in  Eastern  Asia,  with  Saigon 
for  her  starting-point,  an  empire  wbich  may  rival  and  nlii- 
mately  eclipse  British  dominion  in  India,  is  a  question  from 
which  we  the  more  readily  turn  aside,  that  it  hardly  seems 
to  us  one  practically  requiring  an  an s wen  France,  whether 
Monarchical,  Imperial,  or  Republican,  has  all  along  from  time 
to  time  manifested  such  ideas,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
amuse  herself  and  disquiet  others  with  tbcin  for  centuries  to  come. 
But  it  is  w^orth  noting,  in  regard  of  the  topic  now  immediately 
before  us,  that,  even  by  French  admission  (we  are  writing 
with  the  war-inciting  ultra-Chauvinist  octavo  of  M.  Romanet  du 
Caillard,  'Histoire  de  Tlntervention  franc;aise  ao  Tong  King,' 
published  in  1880,  open  on  our  desk)  Tonquin,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  the  Annamite  nationality,  was  from  the  earliest 
historical  epoch,  sometimes  a  vassal  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  some- 
times absolutely  incorporated  with  it,  till  the  year  A,D.  1427,  when 
a  successful  insurrection,  headed  by  one  Tchoi,  gave  the  province 
*  self-government,'  though  under  Chinese  suzerainty ;  the  ruler 
of  An  nam  receiving  investiture  from  Pekin,  and  paying  tribute 
and  homage  at  settled  and  recurrent  intervals  of  time.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  Pekin,  A.D*  1804;  nor  has 
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anything   since    occurred    to  derogate    from  the  de  jwnft  Mi^ 
rainty  of  China  over  An  nam,  of  which,  it  should  constaotlj  l]j| 
borne  in  mind,  Tonquin,  so  called    from   the  subordinate  dit, 
trict  of  Tu'en-kwang,  is  merely  the  northern  part,  and,  excem 
in   French    nomenclature    and    for    French    purposes,    no  Wtty 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

We  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  our  immediate  purpose,  the  un- 
ceasing and  vexatious  interference,  now  by  open  force,  now  thinly 
veiled  in  diplomatic  forms,  or  disguised  as  commercial,  scientific, 
or  even — strange  anomaly  !— religious  enterprise,  by  means  of 
which  France  has  first  created,  then  prosecuted,  her  *  claims 'over 
Annara,  North  or  South,  claims  now  extended  up  to,  if  not  across, 
the  absolute  frontier  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  Nor  need  we 
be  detained  by  the  irregular  and  long  since  cancelled  Treaty  of 
1787  between  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  and  a  subordinate  and 
unauthorized  Annamite  chief  of  the  time;  nor  will  we  now 
repeat  the  well-known  tale  of  the  conquest  of  the  Saigon  pro- 
vinces, effected  with  Spanish  assistance  in  1862, — an  assistaace 
to  which  the  incidents  of  the  last  fortnight  have  given  a  strange 
and  almost  ludicrous  aspect. 

How,  dissatisfied  with  Saigon,  the  French  Administration 
cast  an  eye  of  concupiscence  on  the  far  more  important  and 
profitable  region  of  Tonquin  ;  how  every  trouble,  every  disorder, 
every  revolt  in  that  region  has  been,  for  the  lost  twenty  years, 
actively  fomented*  and  even  occasionally  subsidized,  by  Soigoo; 
how  the  arrival  (1865-72)  of  the  Taiping  refugees  within  the 
Annamite  frontier,  and  the  consequent  establishment,  at  least  in 
French  reports,  on  tbe  Tonquinese  waters  of  piratical  bands, 
not  less  terrible,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  than  the  KroumirJ 
of  Tunisian  celebrity,  at  last  supplied  France  with  the  desired 
handle  for  the  direct  invasion  of  Tonquin, — all  these  thingi 
may  be  read  and  studied  in  many  ccm temporary  records,  but  ifl 
none  more  profitably  than  in  the  well-filled  pages  of  M.  Romanet 
du  C  ail  lard  himself. 

Nor  are  the  immediate  results  of  French  aggression,  as  lately 
illustrated  at  Canton  and  elsewhere,  of  a  nature  either  to  deti?r 
the  aggressors,  or  to  conciliate  tlie  European  bystandeiSi  or 
rather  tbe  too  probable  scapegoats  of  French  injustice  9iii 
Chinese  reprisals.  Let  all  this,  however,  for  the  moment,  stiuid 
by*  Our  task  in  this  article  is  simply  to  determine,  so  for  as 
possible,  tbe  best  and  easiest  trade  route  for  European  cow* 
merce  in  connection  with  Southern  China  and  the  Shan  SutcJf 
and,  this  done,  to  indicate  the  measures  most  adapteil  to  facili* 
tate  British  enterprise  in  that  direction  and  to  avert  ;  -r 

probable  inconveniences  and  dangers  from  the  route  ar^'  ^* 
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^  are  these  measures  far  to  seek-  What  we  want  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  transport,  and  the  encouragement  of  trade  aod  Industry 
lie  Shan  States  through  which  the  proposed  route  must,  in 

^greatest  extent^  necessarily  pass,  is  first  and  chicfest  the 
IP^ftrantee  which  independent,  that  is  unsettled,  Laos  and  Karyea 
ribes  cannot  furnish,  but  which  a  '  responsible  '  government  can 
Ad  will.  Now  the  Shan  districts  have  all  belonged,  at  some  time 
fT  other  de  facto^  and  still  belong  dejure^  to  some  such  govern- 
Qenty  or  governments,  for  there  are  three  in  the  present  instance 
o  meet  our  purpose.  First,  the  Siamese,  which,  before  its  terrible 
iverthrow  and  spoliation  by  the  great  Burmese  inroad  of  last 
BQtury,  claimed,  and  in  a  rough  way  exercised,  suzerainty  over 
til  the  Laos  or  Shan  districts  west  of  the  Mekong,  up  to  the 
rontier  of  what  is  now  *  Independent  Burmah,*  and  Yunnan. 
1-ct  this  claim  be  revived  and  enforced  in  act,  as  indeed  it  has 
4ready  been  for  the  districts  of  Changmai,  Siara  is,  and,  we 
luiy  safely  anticipate,  will  always  remain^  a  friendly  State ;  and 
ts  administration,  if  far  from  perfect,  has  yet  in  it  some  principles 
►f  organization,  recognizes,  even  if  it  does  not  always  act  up  to, 
^he  obligations  of  law,  and  admits  the  fierce  of  treaties,  and  the 
^€Nirtesies  of  international  usage.  With  the  Siamese  Govern- 
IBent,  accordingly,  compacts,  agreements,  police  organizations, 
hlid  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  the  security  and  dcvelop- 
IBeiit  of  trade,  are  possible ;  and,  were  the  Siamese  suzerainty 
restored,  as  with  our  countenance  it  easily  might  be,  up  to  the 
borders  of  Yunnan  and  Burmah,,  the  route  from  Maulmein  to 
Kxang-hung  might  be  considered  assured  against  all  serious 
inconvenience  or  interruption  from  those  amongst  whom  it  has 
to  pass. 

By  a  similar  process,  based  on  similar  grounds  of  history  or 
policy,  and  with  equal  justification,  the  Lao  States  east  of  the 
Memam  might,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  slip  claimed,  and 
•re  believe  rightly,  by  Siam,  be  placed,  or  replaced,  under  the 
Ruxerainty  of  Annam  or,  to  adopt  a  yet  safer  course,  Tonquio. 
But  it  is  in  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  Chinese  suze- 
rainty, and  the  introduction,  so  far  as  possible,  of  Chinese 
idministration  and  rule  into  Annam  itself,  or  rather  into  that 
northern  region  of  it  to  which  Europeans  have  agreed  to  give 
the  name  of  Tonquin,  that  the  hopes  of  the  British  merchant 
*nd  capitalist  can  alone  find  their  satisfactory  guarantee. 

It  is  no  intention  of  ours  to  claim  for  Chinese  administration 
Wgher  merits  than  it  really  possesses ;  the  Celestial  Empire 
*«  no  Utopia,  nor  are  its  officials  always  immaculate,  nor 
^e  Chinese  laws  always  wise,  nor  is  Chinese  justice  always 
^ve  suspicion.    But  China  is  counted|  and  deservedly  counted, 

within 
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within  the  great  confederacy  of  civilized  and  law-abiding 
nations,  which  acknowledge  the  existence  of  national  rights,  those 
of  others  as  well  as  their  own,  and  abide  by  them.  Nor  it  she 
ignorant  nor  unregardful  of  international  law,  courtesy,  and 
respect.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  ^  responsible '  Power ;  one  with 
whom  engagements  can  be  made,  and,  having  been  made,  kept 
Let  then  her  claim — her  right,  rather — to  suzerainty  over  Ton- 
quin,  if  not  perhaps  over  Annam  as  a  whole,  be  not  merelj 
recognized,  but,  if  possible,  enforced  ;  let  her  authority  be  the 
sole  one,  paramount  in  fact  as  well  as  in  title  throoghoot 
Tonquin,  inland  and  sea-board,  including  the  entire  delta  of 
the  Song-koi,  and  on  the  corresponding  coast ;  let  her,  to 
this  effect,  have  whatever  encouragement  and  support  our  own 
policy  allows  us  to  give.  But  let  all  this  be  on  two  essen- 
tial conditions:  the  first,  that  Hanoi  be  constituted  a  Treaty 
Port,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  Treaty  Ports,  Shanghai, 
Amoy,  and  the  rest  of  them  along  the  Chinese  coast;  the 
second,  that  freedom  of  navigation  and  traffic  be  ensured  to 
Anglo-German  enterprise — we  would  have  said  European,  but, 
in  matter  of  fact,  the  words  are  synonymous  in  affairs  of  this 
nature  in  the  Far  East — on  the  Song-koi  river,  and  for  the 
entire  route  through  Yunnan  to  the  Shan  frontier  at  Ssu-mao. 

We  advance  this  in  no  selfish  spirit ;  happy  as  we  are  to  see 
the  French  flag,  or  any  other,  side  by  side  with  our  own  in  the 
peaceful  competition  of  industry  and  commerce.  But  against  the 
presence  of  the  French  flag  in  Tonquin  and  on  the  Songkoi  river 
as  the  symbol  of  '  protection,'  or,  in  plain  English,  annexation, 
we  decidedly  and  absolutely  protest ;  because  it  is  and  would  be 
the  symbol  of  exclusion  for  any  other.  We  say  it  with  regret; 
but  there  are  truths  which,  however  painful,  had  best  be  plainly 
stated  and  clearly  understood.  The  attitude  assumed  towards 
us  by  France,  especially  of  late  years,  in  every  foreign  land,  on 
every  sea,  wherever  trade  and  enterprise  are  concerned,  has 
been,  in  spite  of  the  most  amazing  manifestations  of  forbearance, 
of  concession,  of  positive  sacrifice  even  on  our  side,  utterly  in- 
compatible, not  merely  with  friendship  and  co-operation,  but 
even  with  common  courtesy  or  right.  Antagonism  to  British 
interests,  hostility  to  British  enterprise,  discourtesy,  not  to  say 
brutality,  to  British  individuals,  have  been  the  watchwords  of 
her  representatives,  her  officials,  her  foreign  policy,  her  colonial 
action.  We  may  condone,  we  cannot  ignore  it.  A  French 
occupation  of  Tonquin  means  Tonquin,  Yunnan,  the  Shan 
States,  whatever  else  has  been  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry* 
lost  to  British  interests,  to  British  commerce,  to  Burmah,  to 
India,  to  England,  to  Europe  and  the  world. 
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Witli  a  Chinese  administration  in  Tonquin,  and  a  Chinese 
Maty  Port  at  Hanoi,  the  case  would  be  widely  different.     The 

^waotees  thus  supplied  of  needful  security,  the  means  of 
tganizing  labour,  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  manufac- 
ure,  however  imperfectj  would  yet  be  substantial  and  real  ;  and 
ven  Chinese  exclusiveness,  prompted  by  old  tradition  and  timid 
^alousy  of  foreigners,  would  soon  yield,  as  the  experience  of  late 
ears  has  amply  shown  elsewhere,  to  community  of  interests^  and 
he  partnership  of  advantages  to  follow;  Hitherto  the  *  Inde- 
jendent  Shan  States'  and  the  Tonquinese  region  have  alike 
wanted  the  organizing  rule,  tlie  master  power,  that  alone  could 
jive  them  the  order  and  coherence  indispensable  to  advan- 
Ittgeous  intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  European  world.  We, 
Ini  our  side,  could  not  olf  our  own  immediate  hand  confer  on 
^cm  these  things,  however  beneficial  in  ultimate  result,  without 
preliminary  measures  of  a  character  unsuited  alike  to  our  policy 
and  our  true  interests  in  Eastern  Asia.  But  China,  in  her 
measure  and  after  her  fashion,  can  ;  and  in  so  doing  may  render 
possible,  for  ourselves  and  Europe,  the  completion  of  that  which 
sbe  herself  alone  cannot  effect-  Alone  among  Asiatic  powers 
she  offers  a  sure  and  steady  hold  to  Western  co-operation ;  not 
indeed  on  the  narrow  basis  of  national  rivalry  and  exclusive 

Eopoly,  nor  on  the  shifting  and  uncertain  one  of  spurious 
ELtion  and  revolutionary  subversion,  but  on  that  of  an 
administrative  system  stable  with  the  stability  of  ages,  of  inde- 
pendent dignity,  of  concession  on  fair  terms,  of  courteous  reserve 
apposed  to  the  precipitate  over-eagerness  *  che  V  onestade  ad  ogni 
'^tto  dismaga/  Nor  are  these  things  to  be  easily  abandoned  to 
the  chances  of  French  levity,  or  sacrificed  to  the  recklessness 
of  Saigon  intriguers  and  the  caprices  of  Parisian  politicians. 
j^nay  not  be  amiss  to  bear  all  this  in  mind  when  we  endeavour 
Mealize  to  ourselves,  as  we  ought,  not  merely  the  geographical 
Hditions,  however  important,  hut  the  scarcely  less  essential 
^■al  and  political  adjuncts  of  the  great  project  now,  we  trust, 
"near  fulfilment — the  opening  out  of  the  trade  of  Western 
ChiDa,  of  Yunnan,  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
prainsulo,  to  British  energy  and  British  perseverance. 
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Art.  VII. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courtt: 

Vol.  I.    TTie  Commission — The  Report — Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings— Historical  Appendices. 

Vol.  II.  Minutes  of  Evidence^  with  Abstract  and  Analytical 
Subject  Index — Replies  from  Anglican  and  other 
Churches  as  to  Ecclesiastical  Procedure  therein,  with 
Abstracts — Patents  of  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Offi- 
cials Principal — Returns  as  to  Rides  of  Procedure  in 
Diocesan  Courts. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  y  1883. 

ON  the  7th  of  March,  1881,  Archbishop  Tait  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  '  to  enquire  into  the 
constitution  and  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  as  created 
or  modified  under  the  Reformation  Statutes  of  24  &  25  Henry 
VIII.,  and  any  subsequent  Acts.'     This  step  was  the  climax  of 
one  of  those  exciting  episodes  in  Church  affairs,  of  which  the 
present  generation  has  seen  but  too  many.     Three  years  ago 
Ritualism  enjoyed  a  sort  of  grudging  toleration.     The  PubUc 
Worship  Act  had  failed  to  repress  irregularities,  or  even  to 
simplify    ecclesiastical    procedure.     The   novel    practices  had 
been    formally  condemned  by   the    Judicial    Committee  after 
elaborate  argument.     With  the  object  of  enforcing  the  law  thus 
ascertained,  several  suits,  some  under  the  Act  of  1874,  and  some 
under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  had   been  carried  to  judg- 
ment.     The  offending   clergymen    had    been    solemnly   moni- 
tioned,  and  monitions  having  been  disregarded,  they  had  been 
suspended  and  inhibited.     But  all  to  no  purpose.     Ever  since 
the  Gorham  Judgment  in  1850,  the  more  advanced  section  of 
the  High  Church  clergy  had  at  intervals  protested  against  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  the  court  of  final 
Ecclesiastical  Appeal.     The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
and  the  modifications  which  it  introduced  in  church  judicature, 
were  even  more  loudly  denounced.     There  was  no  secret  made 
as  to  the  object  of  the  new  statute,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  result  of  its  working  would  be.     The  Ritualists 
retaliated  by  ignoring  the  Act  and  its  jurisdiction,  by  declining 
to   appear  in   Lord  Penzance's  Court,   or   to  obey    the   Priry 
Council   Judgments.     They   adopted    an    attitude    of    passive 
resistance.     The  Bishops  looked  on,  but   did  nothing,  partly 
because  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  partly,  it  may  be, 
because  their  view  of  Ritualism  had  undergone   considerable 
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odification  since  1874.  Thus  matters  were  at  a  deadlock. 
bis  deadlock  was  mistaken  by  many  for  a  si^n  of  returning 
sace.  Even  so  astute  an  observer  of  men  and  things  as  Arch- 
shop  Tail  eould  say  in  his  last  charge,  delivered  in  August 
580,  *I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  believe  the  agitations  of  the 
Ut  years  arc  subsiding,  and  that  our  Church  may  now  soon  be 
lowed  to  brace  itself  with  undivided  energy  to  the  great  con- 
cl  of  these  latter  days  ...  I  trust  we  are  coming,  if  we  have 
>t  already  come,  to  the  end  of  our  late  unhappy  divisions 
ithin  our  own  Church/  But  that  this  opinion  was  formed  on 
miscalculation  of  the  forces  at  work  was  quickly  shown  by 
e  sequel.  The  men  who  had  spent  their  money  in  order 
il  Ritualism  might  be  stamped  out  were  not  unnaturally  in- 
fant. They  had  been  victf)riQUs,  their  opponents  had  been 
onitioned,  suspended,  inhibited,  and  condemned  in  costs, 
%  the  obnoxious  practices  went  on  just  the  same,  and  the 
ir-breaking  clergy  were  unsilenced  and  unsubdued.  The 
burch  Association  decided  on  a  new  course.  One  resource  re- 
ained  untried.  The  sentences  of  the  Court  could  be  enforced 
'  imprisonment.  With  the  exception  of  Mr*  Tooth,  whose 
nfinement  was  very  brief,  no  one  in  modem  times  had  been 
iprisoned  for  Ritual  excess.  Now,  however,  the  Church  Asso* 
ation  determined  to  make  use  of  the  old  machinery  oi  signifi- 
mi  and  writ  de  contumace  capiendo.  In  a  few  weeks  Mn  Dale 
id  Mr»  Enraght,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Green,  were  in  prison  for 
fttiimacy* 
Xhc  ineW table   consequence    of  putting   men  in  prison  for 

Kng  to  conscientious  scruples  quickly  followed.  The 
ter  of  the  Church  Association  was  ruined,  and  its  in- 
lence  with  the  Evangelical  clergy,  its  sole  supporters,  was 
Host  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion 
gan  to  look  with  respect  on  scruples,  of  which  the  sincerity 
IS  attested  by  suffering.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  unpopu- 
ity  in  most  quarters  of  the  new  mode  of  Public  Worship, 
ll  opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  which,  from  cir- 
ices  rather  than  principle,  has  become  a  part  of  the 
I  of  Ritualism,  came  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
ipatby.  The  whole  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is 
ost  people  an  unfathomable  mystery.  Their  origin, 
functions,  their  procedure,  are  equally  obscure,  and  the 
I J  thing  which  repeated  experience  has  made  clear  about 
!  Church  Judicature  is  that  it  will  not  work.  The  machinery 
either  so  complicated  as  to  be  beyond  the  manipulation 
modem  craftsmen,  or  so  rusty  and  worn  out  as  to  be 
ictically  useless.      With  true  statesmanlike   instinct,  Arch- 
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bishop  Tait  observed  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and  hastened 
to  propose  the  very  expedient  which  its  direction  indicated. 
Let  the  Ritualists  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  objec- 
tions to  the  Courts.  Let  *  their  constitution  and  working* 
be  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed.  The  Archbishop,  it  is  clear, 
did  not  expect  any  very  momentous  result  from  its  deliberations. 
'  He  hoped  it  might  be  the  means  of  dispelling  many  misunder- 
standings.' At  least  it  would  postpone  a  difficult  crisis  to  times 
which  might  be  more  tranquil,  and  which  could  hardly  be  less 
so.  But  that  he  looked  for  any  general  condemnation  of  the 
present  courts,  so  far  as  their  status  is  concerned,  or  any  great 
revolution  of  preconceived  notions,  is  disproved  by  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  in  as- 
senting, on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  the  issue  of  the  Com- 
mission, gave  similar  reasons  in  language  even  less  hopeful 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  courts  themselves,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
their  procedure  and  method  of  enforcing  judgment  furnished  an 
ample  field  for  consideration  and  reform.  Speaking  generally, 
the  proposal  was  favourably,  though  not  very  enthusiastically, 
received. 

Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  Com- 
mission began  its  work,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  man 
who  called  it  into  existence.  With  characteristic  energy  Arch- 
bishop Tait  threw  himself  into  a  task,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  natural  shrewdness,  wide  experience,  and  special 
knowledge  of  modem  ecclesiastical  and  legal  history.  Most 
of  the  witnesses  were  examined  by  him,  or  in  his  presence, 
and  he  took  part  in  many  of  the  preliminary  discussions  by 
which  the  bases  of  the  Report  were  determined.  For  example, 
the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  the  most  difficult  and  important  of 
all  the  matters  referred  to  the  Commission,  occupied  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  ten  meetings.  At  the  first  five  of  these 
Archbishop  Tait  was  present.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  ;  for 
although  the  Report  would  certainly  have  gained  in  authority, 
and  would  probably  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  substance, 
if  the  great  statesman-prelate  of  the  century  had  lived  long 
enough  to  sign  it,  still  the  other  Commissioners  had  abundant  op- 
portunities of  learning  what  were  his  views,  and  to  what  extent 
they  had  been  modified  by  the  evidence.  The  Report,  therefore, 
if  it  lacks  the  authority,  has  not  been  entirely  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  late  Archbishop.  Of  the  other  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  names  are  all  eminent  in 
one  or  other  of  the  different  subjects,  legal,  historical  and  eccle- 
siastical, 
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tiasticajj  which  enter  so  largelj   into  the    questions   at   issue 

As  might  be  expected,  some  have  taken  a  much  greater  share  in 

the  work  of  the  Commission  than  others,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 

name  one  whose  absence  would  not  in  some  degree,  or  from  some 

point  of  view,  have  been  a  loss. 

Fifty-six  witnesses  were  examined,  about  half  of  whom  were 
lergjmen.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  (a)  the 
>artj  witnesses,  t>,  RitnaUsts  or  a nti- Ritualists,  {b)  the  ofhcial 
ivitnesses,  such  as  Diocesan  Chancellors  and  Bishops'  secre- 
ries,  (c)  the  expert  witnesses,  i>.  historical  students  and 
clesiasttcal  lawyers.  The  evidence  occupies  400  pages  of  the 
second  of  the  two  bulky  Blue-books  in  which  the  Report  and  its 
Appendices  are  contained.  Much  of  this  evidence  is  very  valu- 
able and  interesting,  and  even  the  blundering  mistakes  and  ludi- 

tcrously  extravagant  suggestions  of  some  witnesses  are  instructive, 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  public  mind  has  >et  to  be 

Finibrmed,  and  the  insufficiency  of  not  a  few  of  its  instructors 
for  their  self-imposed  task.  But  without  desiring  at  all  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  evidence  of  such  a  body  of  witnesses, 
many  of  them  very  learned  and  able,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
accuse  the  Commissioners  of  any  lack  of  attention  to  the 
materials  laid  before  them,  we  must  express  a  conviction,  which 
grows  stronger  as  the  contents  of  the  iilue-books  become  more 
familiar,  that  the  evidence  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  Report.  The  fact  is,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Ritualists  and  the  counter-arguments  of  their 
opponents  were  too  well  known  to  require  much  elucidation, 
while  for  historical  knowledge  and  research  the  Commission 
itself  possessed  such  ample  resources  as  to  be  independent  of 
external  help.  And  with  regard  to  their  recommendations,  the 
Commissioners  have  used  their  own  judgment  rather  than  that 
of  any  of  their  advisers. 

Put  shortly,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  say  whether  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  de  facto  were  or  were  not  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  de  jure.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  were  not,  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  the  Courts  and  their  procedure  have 
been  largely  modified  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the 
present  century,  not  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  Convocation 
or  received  its  sanction  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  Committee,  as  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  is  invalid, 
because  it  only  represents  the  Crown,  to  which,  it  is  alleged, 
the  ultimate  determination  of  Ecclesiastical  causes  cannot,  except 
by  usurpation,  belong.  In  a  word,  modern  State-made  laws  and 
Crown-made  judgments  had,  it  was  urged,  completely  obliterated 
the  Church  judicature,  and  destroyed  that  balance  of  Church 
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and  State,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Reformation 
Settlement.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  enquiry  was  simply 
an  historical  one,  involving,  first,  a  statement  of  the  constitn- 
tional  position  of  the  Church  Courts  under  the  ReformatioD 
statutes;  secondly,  a  statement  of  the  constitutional  position 
and  the  practical  working  of  the  present  Courts ;  thirdly,  a 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  in  order  that  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  might  be  ascertained,  and  that  any 
necessary  changes,  either  in  constitution  or  operation,  might  he 
made  with  due  regard  to  historical  precedent.  But  in  accord- 
ance with  established  custom,  as  well  as  with  universal  expecta- 
tion in  the  present  case,  the  Commissioners  have  done  much 
more  than  merely  attempt  the  solution  of  an  historical  prohlem. 
They  have  framed  a  series  of  recommendations  so  extensive  in 
their  range,  that  they  furnish  the  basis  of  a  practically  new 
system  of  Church  Judicature,  and  would  involve  the  repeal  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  recent  statutes. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  historical  part  of  the  Report 
and  the  Recommendations  separately.  This  plan  is  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  for  they  have  placed  much 
more  than  a  merely  formal  division  between  the  part  of  the 
Report  which  discusses  the  past  and  that  which  deals  with  the 
future.  The  first  is  in  substance  the  work  of  one  man.  Canon 
Stubbs  ;  the  second  is  the  work  of  the  Commission.  While  it  is 
clear  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  that  each  Commissioner 
has,  by  voice,  or  vote,  or  both,  exercised  an  influence  on  almost 
every  point  on  which  a  Recommendation  has  been  made,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  Report,  in  which,  with 
an  authority  no  individual  historian,  however  eminent,  could 
command,  the  history  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  told,  has 
received  nothing  like  the  same  attention.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  is  any  ground  of  complaint.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject probably  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Commissioners 
should  delegate  this  part  of  their  work  to  a  selected  few  of  their 
number.  But  an  unfortunate  consequence  is  entailed.  What  has 
been  said  as  to  the  relation  of  the  evidence  to  the  findings  of 
the  Report  applies,  though  with  diminished  force,  to  the  his- 
torical Preface.  I'he  account  of  the  past  and  the  suggestions 
for  the  future  are  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  one  another. 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that  some  of 
the  Commissioners  who  had  the  most  to  say  about  the  Recom- 
mendations exercised  the  slightest  possible  influence  on  the 
preparation  of  the  historical  preface.  Yet  not  only  must  any 
true  system  of  reform  be  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of 
history,  but  the  statement  of  history  itself  has  an  importance 

which 
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^  hich  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  A  wrong  view  taken  and  ac- 
cepted now  will  almost  certainly  be  adopted,  if  not  permanently, 
yet  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to  come.  The  personal  authority 
of  some  of  the  Commissioners  as  historians  is  so  high,  and  the 
prestige  of  a  Report  of  this  nature  so  great,  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult hereafter  to  dispute  any  verdict  which  the  Commission  has 
pronounced  and  contemporary  opinion  has  endorsed. 

The  historical  part  of  the  Report  is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly 
the  work  of  Canon  Stubbs.  The  first  Appendix  consists  of 
*  An  Account  of  the  Courts  which  have  exercised  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction  in  England — (a)  Before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
(b)  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  (c)  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Year  1832,  prepared  as  materials  for 
the  historical  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners/ 
Into  fifty  closely-printed  pages  the  writer  has  condensed  a 
wealth  of  historical  lore  suflfieient  to  fill  a  large  volume.  In 
this,  and  still  more  in  the  subsequent  AppendiceSj  which  give 
a  calendar  of  the  heresy  trials  prior  to  1533,  and  a  collation  of 
the  Journals  of  Parliament,  of  the  Records  of  Convocation,  and 
of  the  State  papers,  so  as  to  show  the  contemporaneous  action  of 
Parliament  and  Convocation  in  legislation,  we  have  astonishing 
examples  of  the  patient  discriminating  toil  with  which  such 
an  historian  as  Canon  Stubbs  collects  his  facts  and  draws  his 
inferences.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  thoroughness.  An 
inEexible  determination  to  discover  all  that  can  he  discovered 
about  his  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  truthfully,  without 
fear  or  favour^  distinguishes  all  his  works,  and  makes  them  almost 
independent  of  criticism.  While,  therefore^  we  are  compelled 
to  call  in  question  some  of  the  contents  of  the  Historical 
Appendix,  we  do  so  with  hesitation.  Unfeigned  admiration  of 
its  author,  and  profound  respect  for  his  opinions,  make  us  slow 
in  forming,  and  difhdL'nt  in  stating,  conclusions  antagonistic  to 
any  be  has  arrived  at. 

The  relation  which  the  Appendix  No.  1  bear*  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Report,  is  this.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
Canon  Westcott,  Canon  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  historical  section  of  the  Rejiort,  taking 
\be  Appendix  as  their  materials.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
mt  out  a  good  deal  of  the  more  intricate  portions  of  Canon 
^ubbs's  essay,  to  omit  his  conclosions  upon  some  hotly-con- 
:ested  points,  to  modify  some  of  his  statements,  and  in  one  or 
;wo  cases  to  reverse  his  decisions.  Beyond  this  there  are  few 
tigns  of  the  pen  of  either  of  his  distinguished  colleagues, 
?erhaps  we  may  take  the  use  of  the  word  English,  where  we 
(hould    have   expected    to    find  Anglo-Saxon,  as  one  result  of 
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Mr.  Freeman's  revision ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a 
second.  The  Appendix  and  the  historical  section  are  in  fact, 
subject  to  these  exceptions,  identical.  There  is  much  reason 
for  satisfaction  that  some  of  Canon  Stubbs's  conclusions  and 
opinions  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  whole  Com- 
mission, and  perhaps  some  of  the  historical  details  are  better 
placed  in  an  appendix  than  in  the  Report  itself.  But  hairing 
made  these  reservations,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  Canon  Stubbs's  essay  has  been  improved  by  the  pruning 
process  which  it  has  undergone.  The  preface  of  the  Report 
possesses  the  same  faults  as  its  parent  the.  Appendix,  while  for 
thoroughness  of  research  and  wide  presentment  of  fact,  the 
latter  is  decidedly  superior.  We  shall  keep  the  two,  as  it  were, 
side  by  side,  and  thus  the  more  easily  compare,  and  sometimes 
contrast,  them. 

The  radical  defect,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  Canon  Stubbs's  essay 
is  a  lack  of  clearness.  There  is  no  want  of  arrangement  The 
array  of  A^s  and  5's,  a's  and  J's,  as  and  )8's,  not  to  mention 
numerals,  is  wonderful.  But  the  elaboration  of  subdivision  is 
of  that  kind  which  creates  in  most  minds  confusion  instead  of 
order.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  clear  and  distinct  treatment  of 
several  of  the  most  crucial  points  under  discussion.  The  Report 
itself  fails  still  more  completely  to  grapple  in  a  direct  manner 
with  difficulties.  Of  course  we  are  far  from  pretending  that 
Canon  Stubbs's  work  does  not  very  materially  assist  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debated  matters.  What  we  maintain  is  that  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  is  unfavourable  for  the  purpose,  and 
has,  in  fact,  prevented  him  and  the  other  Commissioners  from 
giving  categorical  answers  to  the  definite  questions  submitted 
to  them. 

The  most  notable  example  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  meaning  and 
true  nature  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  What  does  the  Report  say  about  it?  We  should 
have  expected  that  it  would  have  been  most  carefully  and 
precisely  defined,  and  the  more  so  as  the  Commissioners  invite 
special  attention  to  it.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  is  left 
in  a  complete  tangle.  Canon  Stubbs  gives  two  definitions  of 
the  Supremacy,  or  Headship,  as  asserted  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  Parliament.  The  Commission  has  adopted  one  of  these 
definitions — the  longer.     It  is  as  follows  (p.  xxxi)  : — 

'  The  power  claimed  by  the  King  under  this  title  may  be  regarded 
as  including  the  following  points  : — 

*  1.  The  complete  assertion  of  all  the  royal  powers  over  the  clergy 
and  ecclesiastical  things  which  the  laws  of  England  had  never  ceased 

to 
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lo  iMintaiiij  but  wliich  had  never  or  but  grudgmgly  boon  admitted  \>j 

*  2.  Tbe  complete  recovery  from  tbe  papacy  of  all  the  authority 
over  tbe  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  causes  whicli  had  been  usurped  by 
tkd  popes  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  in  which  the  usurpation 
bad  been  admitted  or  acquiesced  in  by  church  and  nation. 

*  3.  The  complete  recovery  from  the  papacy  of  all  authority  over 
tlio  clergy,  etc.,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  popes  from  the 
UhurcU  of  England  in  its  metropulitan  and  diocesan  constitution. 

*4,  The  assumption  of  an  undefined  power  and  authority  in  eccle- 
fiiAstical  matters  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  popes  as  supreme 
governors  of  the  church  (but  which  was  strange  to  the  ancient  cun- 
ttitution  of  tbe  church  and  to  the  liberties  of  nations)  in  the 
diarActer  of  supremo  fountain  of  all  authority  and  of  supreme 
ordinary  of  ordinaries.* 

This,  as  it  stands,  seems  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  definition. 

VViihout  a  great  deal  of   previous  knowledge,  the  reader  will 

derive  very  little  information  from  it.     It  gives  us  the  different 

iJoiirces  of  the  royal   power,  but  tells  us  next  to  nothing  of  its 

Dature.     Canon  Stubbs>  indeed,  has  a  little  more  compassion  on 

Ithe  reader,  for  he  adds  the  following,  which  we  miss  from   the 

eport  (App.  L,  p.  37)  i — 

*In  attempting  a  farther  analysis,  the  first  head  may  be  treated  of 
*18  equivalent  to  prerogative  (the  King*s  ecclesiastical  prerogative) ; 
It©  second  as  the  supremacy  recognized  in  1531  [King  ,  .  .  Supreme 
Head  quantum  j*er  Chrisii  legem  licet] ;  the  third  as  the  headship 
MBumed  in  the  Act  of  1534  [2G  Henry  YIIL  ch.  1  ?] ;  and  tho 
foorth  AB  the  doctrine  of  the  Vicogerencyand  Episcopal  Commiaaions 
Jt^f  1540,  the  statute  of  Christ's  religion,'  *fec. 

But  passing  by  the  insufBciency  of  this  definition,  it  is  also 
practically  useless ;  because,  according  to  tbe  theory  both  of 
Cjuion  Stubbs  and  the  Report,  opinion  as  to  the  Supremacy  has 
changed  again  and  again,  and  what  Henry  VI 11.  understood  to 
belong  to  his  royal  estate  varied  very  considerably  from  the 
notions  in  vogue  under  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  and  of  course 
[>m  what  ia  now  to  be  taken  as  '  accepted/     We  are  told  at 

32— 

*  The  assumption  of  the  absolute  headship  vras  never  accepted  as 
pari  of  the  Beformation  Bettlement.' 

And  again, 

'  The  legislation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  ia  chiefly  memorable 
fts  marldng  the  extreme  point  which  was  reached  by  tho  practicid 
working  of  the  theory  of  the  supremacy  developed  duriug  the  latter 
I    yenCB  of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  principle  of  the  Act  26  Uenry  VIII, 
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ch.  1,  between  which  and  the  earlier  theory  accepted  by  the  clergy 
in  1531,  the  ultimate  settlement  or  definition  by  Elizabeth  was  a  sort 
of  mean  point.' 

This  *  ultimate  settlement  or  definition  by  Elizabeth'  is 
unfortunately  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  only  elucidation 
which  it  receives  is  in  one  sentence.  The  Elizabethan  supre- 
macy is  enunciated  in  1  Eliz.  ch.  1,  sec.  17.  With  regard  to 
this  section,  we  are  told  (p.  xxxv.  and  App.  I.  p.  44) — 

'  it  annexes  to  the  Crown  all  jurisdictions  exercised  and  used  for  the 
visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  restoring  to  the  Crown  in 
modified  form  the  visitatorial  and  corrective  authority  recognized 
by  26  Henry  VIII.  ch.  •  1,  as  belonging  to  the  supremacy,  but  not 
containing  the  indefinite  claims  annexed  to  the  title  by  that  Act' 

The  next  section,  however,  gave  the  Queen  power  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  exercise  her  Supremacy.  This  was  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  the  High  Commission  Court  The 
following  section  gave  a  form  of  oath,  in  which  the  Queen  is 
described  as  '  Supreme  Governor  ...  in  all  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical things  or  causes,'  instead  of  by  her  fathers  title, 
*  Supreme  Head  on  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

This  looseness  in  determining  what  may  be  called  the 
governing  principle  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  upon  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  Report,  to  acquiesce  in  its  conclusions.  Fuller  explana- 
tion might  have  modified  our  view,  but  at  present  we  are  unable 
to  admit  the  alleged  divergence  between  the  Supremacy  laid 
down  in  26  Henry  VIII.  ch.  1,  and  the  Supremacy  laid  down  in 
1  Eliz.  ch.  1.  The  substitution  of  the  word  'Governor'  for  the 
word  '  Head/  is  no  doubt  an  important  difference.  It  was  intended 
by  this  step  to  prevent  any  from  thinking  or  pretending  to  think 
that  the  Crown  claimed  'authority  and  power  of  ministry  of 
divine  service  in  the  Church.'  Referring  to  the  37th  Article, 
'  Head '  was  ambiguous,  and  might  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  to 
include  '  the  ministering  of  God's  Word  and  the  Sacraments, 
as  well  as  '  rule  '  over  '  estates  and  degrees ;'  *  Governor '  was 
adopted  because  it  would  only  point  to  the  latter.  But  that 
'  Governor '  was  intended  to  denote  some  more  restricted  power 
of  rule  than  was  implied  in  the  word  '  Head,'  is  an  assumption 
which  requires  proof.  Apart  from  this  change  of  title,  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  the  Supremacy  of  Elizabeth  is  one  jot  more  or 
less  extensive  than  that  of  Henry.  That  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  so,  is  clear  from  the  Queen's  '  explanation  of  the  meaning  m 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  is  to  be  understood.'    She 
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jsays :  '  Her  Majesty  neither  cloth,  nor  ever  will,  challenge  any 
.^luthority  than  that  was  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said 
^Miohle  kings  of  famous  memory^  King  Henry  VIII.  and  King 
3Edward  VI.'  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
2B  Henry  VIII.  ch.  1  (App.  3,  p.  72)  and  1  Eliz.  ch,  1,  sec,  17 
^App,  3,  p.  73),  he  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself.  We 
^'enture  to  say  that,  while  he  will  notice  slight  diflerences  of  lan- 
guage and  grammatical  construction,  he  will  find  none  as  to 
substance.  In  one  respect  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  fuller,  for 
the  supremacy  is  more  clearly  *  united  and  annexed  for  ever 
'to  the  imperial  crown  ^  than  in  Henry's  Act.  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  this  point,  for  it  is  of  special  importance  just  now. 
Almost  all  the  witnesses  who  objected  to  the  Courts  sought  to 
<listinguish  the  present  from  the  past  by  urging  that  the  Royal 
Supremacy  was  a  personal  rather  than  an  official  authority,  and 
that  therefore  the  constitutional  changes,  which  have  so  greatly 
limited  the  power  of  the  Crown,  have  rendered  the  Supremacy 
really  incapable  of  being  exercised.     Curiously  enough,  the  same 

objection    was    brought    forward    and    disposed  of  during  the 

minority  of  Edward  VL      Burnet  writes  : — 

*  The  popish  clergy  began  gonerallj  to  have  it  spread  among  tbem 
that,  though  they  had  acknowledged  tho  King's  supremacy,  yet  thoy 
had  never  owned  the  Councira  supremacy ;  .  .  ,  and  that  therefore 
the  eapreraacy  could  not  be  oserci&ed  till  the  King,  in  whose  person 
it  was  vested,  came  to  he  of  age  to  consider  of  matters  himself*  Upon 
this  the  lawyers  were  consulted,  who  did  unanimously  rcsolvo  that 
the  supremacy,  being  annexed  to  the  Eoyal  dignity,  was  the  same 
in  a  King  under  age  when  it  was  executed  by  tho  Couucil  that 
it  was  in  a  King  at  full  agc/^*  Hist.  Eef,',  vol.  ii.  pt,  i.  p.  144, 
Oxford  cd.  1820. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  very  statute  which  is 
supposed  to  have  established  the  Supremacy  on  a  modified  basis, 
should  be  the  one  which  first  made  the  Royal  dominion  over  the 
Church  clearly  inherent  in  the  Crown  apart  from  tbe  wearer  of 
it,  and  which  also  founded  the  High  Commission  Court,  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  of 
Church  government  not  absolutely  Erastian, 

But   not  only  do  w^e  dispute  tbe    discrepancy  said  to  exist 

between  the  theory  of  Henry    and   that    of  Elizabeth  ;  we  go 

further,  and  venture  to  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  since  tbe 

ftefoFMiation  been  any  great  variation  in  the  meaning  attached 

to  tbe  Royal  Supremacy.     The  advantage  of  having  clear  con- 

Ceptions  on  this  point  is  so  signal,  that  we  venture  to  invite  the 

header's   attention   to  it  a   little  more  particularly.      It  is  the 

fashion  to  describe  the  Supremacy  as  having  grown  all  through 
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the  later  years  of  Henry's  reign,  until  in  Edward's  days  it 
became  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  to  say  that,  after  suffering  a  temporary  col- 
lapse in  Mary's  reign,  it  was  restored  by  Elizabeth,  but  on  a  very 
modified  basis.  Now  the  way  to  test  the  truth  of  this  notion  is 
very  simple.  Construct  a  catena  of  authority  arranged  accordiog 
to  date.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  more  communicative.  Kings  and  Parliaments, 
Bishops  and  Judges,  Statesmen,  Theologians,  Lawyers,— let 
them  all  speak  for  themselves.  The  result  will  be  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations,  treatises, 
letters,  judgments,  and  speeches.  If  the  popular  theory  be 
correct,  we  shall  observe  a  more  or  less  gradual  drift  of  opinion. 
There  will  be  fluctuation,  inconsistency,  contradiction.  But 
in  fact  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  We  shall  find  (1)  that 
the  theoretical  definition  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  well 
settled,  and  remained  practically  unchanged  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  question  ceased  to  excite  attention,  and  (2)  that  this  defini- 
tion consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  supreme  dominion  or 
power  of  rule  and  governance  in  the  Sovereign  over  all  subjects 
and  their  concerns.  So  far  as  the  Church  Courts  are  concerned, 
this  power  finds  expression : — 

(a)  In  the  coercive  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Crown  on 
the  Courts. 

(b)  In  the  Crown's  permission  to  the  spiritual  judges  to 
use  their  inherent  spiritual  jurisdiction  if  the  Courts. 

(c)  In  the  reservation  of  final  appeals  for  the  hearing  of  the 
Crown,  in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to,  the  laws  of  the 
realm. 

Of  these,  (a)  and  (b)  presuppose  that  the  regular  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  possess  two  sets  of  powers :  one  set  inherent  or  rather 
derived  directly  from  Christ,  the  other  set  conferred  by  the 
Prince  ;  (c)  involves  an  admission  that  any  Court  administering 
the  Crown's  right  to  hear  final  appeals  is  on  a  footing  quite 
different  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  Church  Courts.  Its 
powers  are  not  those  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (i),  but  simply 
those  contained  in  the  supremacy.  It  is  the  King's  Court  in  a 
fuller  sense  than  the  Bishop's  and  Archbishop's  Courts  can  be, 
for  it  does  justice  in  the  King's  name  only,  while  the  latter 
give  sentence  in  the  name  of  Christ,  though  with  the  Kings 
permission. 

A  little  explanation  will  make  this  clear.  A  Bishop  by 
consecration  acquires  what  canonists  call  power  of  *  order '  ana 
power  of  *  jurisdiction.'  The  first  relates  to  such  matters  as  ordi- 
nation 
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flon  and  confirmation,  and  does  not  affect  the  subject  onder 
nsideration.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  means  the  authority  by 
ilch  a  Bishop  excommunicates  and  absolves  sinners*  All 
ier  ecclesiastical  censures  (monition,  stispension,  deprivation, 
id  degradation)  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
legory.  The  power  to  excommunicate  or  exclude  from  the 
immunion  of  saints,  as  it  is  the  hig^hest  exercise  of  spiritual 
risdiction,  so  it  includes  all  minor  displays  of  that  authority. 
is  derived  directly  from  Christ,  resides  to  some  extent  in  both 
ishops  and  priests,  and  in  its  nature  is  wholly  independent 
;  the  Rojal  Supremacy.  Cut  by  itself  the  spiritual  *)r  inner 
(risdiction  of  the  Church  is  capable  of  slender  results.  For 
Ithough  it  confers  authority  to  deliver  sentence  after  trial,  the 
ial  itself  requires  a  diflerent  authority.  Moreover  if  the  spiritual 
ftnsure  be  disregarded,  some  other  power  than  tlie  Church  can 
Wd  is  needed  to  compel  obedience,  As  Archbishop  Bramhall 
sks,  *  Who  can  summon  another  man's  subjects  to  appear  when 
lej  please,  and  imprison  or  punish  them  for  not  appearing-,  vvith- 
dt  his  leave  ?'  Here  comes  in  the  authority  of  the  *  Christian 
*rince.'  We  sometimes  hear  the  sovereign  spoken  of  as  *  Ca?sar.' 
Q  this  context  nothing  could  be  less  accurate.  All  writers, 
t>in  the  Reformation  downwards,  have  made  the  Christianity 
fthe  King  the  very  keystone  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  Under 
Csesar'  the  Church  possessed  only  *  spiritual  jurisdiction' 
och  as  we  have  described,  and  it  only  exercised  its  powers 
J  the  consent  of  those  subject  to  them.  The  Christian 
Wereign  created  the  ecclesiastical  judicature,  and  he  did  so 
I  two  ways,  (1)  by  permitting  the  Church  to  exercise  its 
}iritual  jurisdiction  within  his  dominions,  and  (2)  by  supple- 
lenting  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  adding  to  it  coercive 
3wers.  There  will  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  second  branch, 
jt  the  first  is  very  partially  understood.  Forgetfulness  of  it 
IS  led  to  much  of  the  controversy  which  has  raged  round  the 
hurch  Courts  during  recent  years.  Yet  a  moment's  thought 
convince  the  reader  that  the  capacity  to  do  anything,  and 
[right  to  exercise  the  capacity,  are  very  difTerent.  A  lets  to 
Iroom  in  his  (A's)  house;  B  is  a  tailor,  and  uses  the  room 
workshop ;  B*s  knowledge  of  tailoring  is  not  derived  from 
but  bis  power  and  right  to  use  his  knowledge  in  A's  house 
atirely  due  to  A's  permission.  So  the  power  to  excom- 
icate  is  inherent  in  the  Bishops,  and  can  neither  be  given 
taken  away  by  the  State ;  but  the  right  to  exercise  it  in 
ngland  is  conferred  by  the  King  and  laws  of  England.  No 
dividual  or  society  may  lawfully  erect  a  Court  or  use  juris- 
in  this  country  without  the  licence  of  the  State.      It 
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is  obvious  that  everj  Government  must  of  necessity  discourage 
the  establishment  of  imperium  in  imperio.  '  \^ 

The  existence  of  *  spiritual  jurisdiction,'   permitted   by  the 
Crown  to  be  exercised  over  the  subject  by  ecclesiastics,  involves  . 
one  of  two  consequences  : — either  that  the  Crown  must  reserve  to  . 
itself  the  right  to  scrutinize  and  revise  the  decisions  of  the  Church  ^ 
Judges,  or  that  the  Crown  must  surrender  to  the  Church  Judges,^ 
whose   spiritual   jurisdiction  it   did   not   confer,  the   final    dc — 
termination  of  one  class  of  disputes  arising  between  subjects^ 
But  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  rule  whiclia 
the  Crown  possesses  over  all  persons  in  all  causes.     Hence  thei^ 
the   ultimate  appeal  in    every   ecclesiastical   cause  lies  to    th^ 
Crown,  not  because  the  Crown  possesses  'spiritual  jurisdiction^^ 
but  because  it  is  its  duty  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man. 
If  it  is  objected  that  in  secular  litigation  the  Royal  power  does 
not  involve  such  an  appeal,  the  answ^cr  is  that  there  is  nothing- 
analogous  to  '  spiritual  jurisdiction  '  in  the  secular  Courts.     All 
their  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  the  Crown,  and  is  exercise*! 
from   first  to   last   in   the   name  of  the  Crown,     It  is  exactly 
because  the  Church    Courts  wield  certain    powers    which    the 
Crown  did   not    and    could  not  give,  that  their  sentences  are 
subject  to  revision   by    the  Crown.     Although,  therefore,   the 
Court  w^hich  administers  the  Rojal  Supremacy  (whatever  its 
constitution)  is  really  and  properly  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal 
in   Ecclesiastical  causes,  it  betrays  a  misunderstanding  of  its 
nature  to  call  it  a  Church  Court.     The  Commissioners  are  very 
careful  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Canon  Stubbs's  treatment  of  the  subject  seems,  we  must  venture 
to  say,  inadequate  in  this  respect,  that  he  does  not  sufficiently 
notice  the  branch  of  the  Supremacy  which  consists  in  the 
power  to  permit,  or  to  prevent,  the  exercise  of  inner  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the  particular  kingdom.  In  the 
following  passage,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  he  doubts 
whether  Henry  VUL  ever  claimed  this  power: — 

*  Up  to  this  point  the  King  docs  not  claim  directly  to  exercise  occlesi- 
ostical  authority,  but  to  authorise  and  enforce  the  proper  exercise  of  it. 
Nor  does  he  claim  to  be  tho  source  of  all  authority,  but  to  license  the 
employmeot  of  it,  over  and  besides  that  part  of  it  which  is  given  by  tho 
word  of  Christ  to  the  bishops.  It  may  bo  questioned  whether  heeveir 
goes  any  further  and  extends  his  area  of  authorization  and  enforce- 
ment within  that  given  by  the  word  of  Christ  to  the  bishops,  comings 
that  is,  between  Ohrist  and  his  ministers,  and  assuming  that  their 
authority  passes  through  him.' 

But  that  this  is  a  mistake  is  clear  from  Henry's  oirn  words  in 
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felie  *  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,'  the  very  book  Canon  Stubbs 

is  referriog  to  : — 

•  And  so  concerning  the  office  and  duty  of  tho  said  ecclosiastical 

-miiiifiters,  tho  aam©  consisteth  in  true  preQchiug  and  teaching  the 

"^Vord  of  God  tinto   the  people,  in  diepensiiig  and  minietoring  the 

^>a€rramenta  of  ChriBt^  in  consecrating  and  offering  the  Bleesed  Bofly 

^.nd  Blood  of  Chriet  in  the  sacramont  of  the  altar,  in  loofiing  aud 

«LSSoiling  from  sin  such  persons  as  he  sorry  and  truly  penitent  for  the 

eaxne,  and  eicommuni eating  snch  as  be  guilty  in  manifcBt  crimes,  and 

"will  not  be  reformed  otherwise,  and  finally,  in  praying  for  tho  whole 

dbuTcli  of  Christ,  and  especially  for  the  flock  committed  unto  them, 

^nd  although  tho  office  and  ministry  of  priests  and  bishops  stand 

cjhiefly  in  these  thiugs  before  rehearsed,  yet  neither  they  nor  any  of 

'idieni  may  exercise  and  execute  any  of  the  same  offices,  but  witli 

cuch  sort  and  such  limitation  as  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  every 

<Jbrifltian  realm  permit  and  suffer*' 

Although  elsewhere  in  his  essay  Canon  Stubbs  disclaims  any 

intention  to   prejudice  the  question  bow  far  the  exercise  of  the 

JBisbops' jurisdiction  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  Supremacy, 

^he  omission  to  take  account  of  it  seriously  affects  bis  whole 

zmetbod  of  looking  at  things.     Thus  the  commissions  taken  out 

Tjy    Cranmer  and  some  of  the  Bishops  from  Edward    VI.   are 

"regarded  by  him  as  conclusive  evidence  of  an  exaggerated  and 

false  view  of  the  Royal  power.     But  when  we  come  to  read  the 

terms  of  these  commissions,  it  seems  clear  that  they  are  nothing 

more  than  formal  licences  by  the  King  to  the  Bishops  to  use 

their  spiritual  power  (derived  not  from  the  King,  but  from  Christ) 

within    the    King's    dominions.      Again,  expressions    such   as 

'false  preambles/  which  Canon  Stubbs  somewhat  unfortunately 

uses  to  express  his  dissent   from   the  reiterated  statements  in 

Reformation   statutes,  that  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  comes 

from  the  King  *  as  from  a  primfcval  fountain/  might  have   been 

spared  if  the  distinction  between  the  capacity  ^nd  the  opporttmity 

to  use  the  power  of  the  Keys  bad  been  always  remembered. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  three  branches  of  the  Judicial  Supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  as  (1)  the  source  of  coercive  Jurisdiction, 
(2)  the  source  of  the  right  to  exercise  spiritual  authority,  and  (3) 
the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  all  ecclesiastical  disputes  between 
subjects,  we  shall  find  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  Churcb 
Courts  very  much  simplified.  To  quote  Hooker,  the  King  is 
'Supreme  Governor  of  Judgments,'  and  he  exercises  control 
over  the  procedure  and  constitution  of  tribunals,  whose  sentences 
he  has  the  right  to  revise,  and  whose  ordinary  jurisdiction  *  is 
either  derived  from  him  or  not  exercised  without  him/  Here 
comes  in  the  power  of  Parliament.      The  Church  admits  the 
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King's  right  to  make  laws  for  the  moulding  and  management 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  the  Constitution  recognizes  no 
legislative  power  in  the  Sovereign  apart  from  Parliament.  The 
King  therefore  can  only  use  his  dominion,  for  legislative  purposes, 
in  conjunction  with  Parliament.  The  practical  result  of  Esta- 
blishment is  thus  to  place  the  executive  of  the  Church's  discipline 
under  the  control  of  the  State.*  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
limits  to  the  State's  exercise  of  this  control.  No  doubt  the  con- 
cession of  the  Supremacy  to  the  Crown  Is  subject  to  a  tacit  con- 
dition, that  it  shall  be  used  for  and  not  against  the  Church.  But 
this  is  a  condition  enforceable  in  the  court  of  conscience  only ; 
and,  like  all  such  checks,  it  is  nugatory  for  want  of  any  means  of 
deciding  a  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties,  as  to  what  is 
or  is  not  for  the  good  of  one  of  them.  The  Sovereign  is  morally 
bound  to  confide  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  both  in 
the  first  instance  and  on  appeal,  to  fit  judges ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  without  very  grave  reasons,  the  removal  of  coercive 
jurisdiction  from,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in,  the  Church's  own  Consistories,  could 
be  justified.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  be  within  the  strict  right 
of  the  Crown,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  shut  up 
the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts,  and  to  provide  other  means 
for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  account  for  such  extraordinary 
episodes  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Henry  VIII.'s  commission  of 
Vicegerency  to  Cromwell,  Edward  VI.'s  commissions  of  Visita- 
tion, and  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  All  these  superseded, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Their  legal  justification  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Their  moral  justification  (if  there  be  any)  must  be  sought 
In  the  necessities  of  a  great  crisis,  which  demanded  so  extreme 
a  measure  as  the  closing  of  the  Church's  own  Consistories  by 
her  own  Supreme  Governor. 

But  although  the  Crown  (acting  in  concert  with  Parliament) 
may  set  up  new  Courts  or  modify  those  already  existing  to  any 
extent,  there  is  one  thing  which  it  cannot  do :  it  cannot  confer 
the  power  of  the  Keys.  Its  judges  may  lawfully  visit  spiritual 
offences  with  any  penalties  which  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
State  to  inflict,  but  not  with  spiritual  censures.  As  the  King 
cannot  excommunicate.  It  follows  that  he  cannot  empower 
another  to  excommunicate.  If,  therefore,  the  Church's  discipline 
is  to  be  maintained  by  the  means  which  Christ  has  ordained  for 
that   purpose,  the  King's  control  over  the  Courts   must  be  so 

*  Hooker's  *  Eccles.  Polity,*  Book  viii.  ch.  viii.  sec.  1 ;   Sanderson's  *  Epi»co* 
pacy,'  p.  31 ;  BtilliDgfleefs  **EocleB,  Ckwes,*  ii.  50, 
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as  not  to  deprive  them  of  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 

^Christ  has  committed  the  power  to  bind  and  loose.     In  a  wordj 

^once   take  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   out  of  the  hands  of  the 

33ishops    and  their  officials,  and    the    power    to    punish    with 

spiritual  censures  is  gone.     It  is  here   that  the  greatest  diffi- 

<:ulty  of  a  tribunal  like  the  High  Commission  lies.     It  was  a 

rarliaraentary  Court  designed  to  exercise  the  Crown^s  visitatorial 

jurisdiction.      Yet  it  suspended  and  deprived,  and  professed  to 

excommunicate,  as  though  it  had  the  mandate  of  Christ  as  well 

a^  that  of  the  State.     It  also  fined  and  imprisoned.     To  this 

the  Church  could  not  object,  for  these  are  not  spiritual  censures  ; 

hut  the   constitutional  lawyers  objected  very   strongly,  on  the 

^ound  that  the  statute  did  not  authorize  their  infliction.     The 

High  Commission  fell  under  the  fatal  load  of  its  own  oppression 

and    cruelties,    but   it  is   singular  [to   note  how  completely   its 

constitution    was    inconsistent    with    principle.       Its    spiritual 

punishments  were  ecclesiastically   invalid^  its  civil   ones  were 

legally  wrong. 

Lord  Penzance's  separate  Report,  unfortunately  not  prepared 
in  time  to  he  submitted  to  his  Lordship's  colleagues  until  their 
work  was  complete  and  had  passed  out  of  their  hands,  states 
with  clearness  two  propositions,  which,  although  not  directly 
affirmed,  he  thinks  are  tacitly  assented  to  by  the  Report:— 

'  1.  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  this  country,  as  a  matter  of 
eoDstitiitional  history,  are  courta  which  derive  their  authority  aurl 
jurifldictiou  from  the  Church,  independent  of  tbe  Sovereign  or  thi- 
State.  And,  aa  a  corollary  from  this^  that  the  Legialaturo  is  exceed- 
ing the  proper  limits  of  its  authority  if  it  interferes  with,  or  attempts 
to  regulate,  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chm*ch,  thereby  meaninpj 
the  clergy  in  Convocation  assembled. 

*2,  That  the  judges  who  adminiBtor  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  ought, 

-according  to  the  ancient  and  true  constitation  of  these  Courts,  to  bei 

©ither  ecclesiastics,  or  persons  upon  whom  a  quasi- spiritual  character 

ixaa    been   impressed   by   the    bishops   or  arcLbishops   whom   they 

■^present.' 

Lord  Penzance,  no  doubt,  refers  to  such  statements  as  the 
IVjI lowing  (Report,  p.  xxxvi.  App.  p.  44)  : — 

*  The  authority  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Comis  were  held  was 
^liat  of  the  archbishops,  bishope,  and  other  ordinaries.  The  state- 
^li^cnts  of  the  several  statutes,  which  declare  all  authority  of  the 
^:irdinarie8  to  be  derived  from  the  King,  must  be  taken  with  such 
^Viiuitation  as  legfil  history  compels  us  to  make/ 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  charter  of  William  the  Con- 

"^^ueror,    by   which    the    Ecclesiastical    and   Civil    Courts  werr 
'  '•^^^ividedj  Lord  Penzance  continues— 

VoL  150.— iVi?.  ^/2.                  2n  *To 
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'  To  go  no  Airiher  than  this,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  wbat 
the  Sovereign  of  his  own  supreme  authority,  with  the  advioe  of 
his  Council  or  Parliament,  set  up  and  created,  the  Soyereign,  with 
the  advice  of  Parliament,  may  well  alter  and  amend.  But,  u  a 
matter  of  fact  and  of  history,  the  Sovereign,  by  the  advice  of  Parlift- 
ment,  has  never  hesitated  to  do  so  when  thought  desirable;  and 
every  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  jurisdiction,  the  practice, 
or  the  constitution  of  these  original  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  tliej 
first  existed  under  the  Conqueror's  charter,  has  been  made  by  thd 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  in  Parliament^  and  by  that  anthoritj 
alone/ 

Lord  Penzance's  view  entirely  accords  with  what  we  hare 
been  saying,  except  as  to  one  point,  a  consideration  of  which 
goes  far  to  reconcile  his  statements  with  those  in  the  Report 
from  which  he  differs.  No  doubt  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  owe 
their  origin  as  Courts,  just  as  they  owe  their  jurisdiction  as 
Courts,  to  the  State,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  authoritj 
by  which  sin  was  rebuked  and  the  sinner  excommunicated,  and 
on  repentance  absolved,  i.e,  the  purely  spiritual  authority  exer- 
cised in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  *  was  that  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  and  other  ordinaries '  received  by  them  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  permission  to  exercise  it  being  given  to 
them  by  the  King  as  the  Church's  supreme  Governor. 

The  other  question  referred  to  by  Lord  Penzance,  namely,  the 
claim  of  Convocation  to  a  voice  in  legislation  as  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  is  one  of  those  respecting  which  we  complain 
of  the  reticence  of  the  Commission.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  it  was  a  prominent  objection  brought  against  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  and  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  that 
they  had  not  received  synodical  sanction.  The  settlement  of 
this  point  was,  we  had  supposed,  a  principal  purpose  of  the 
Commission.  Certainly  Archbishop  Tait  thought  so  when  he 
made  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  said — 

*  There  are  two  great  statutes  of  Henry  VIIL  The  one  refers  to 
restraining  appeals  to  Kome,  the  other  is  the  Act  commonly  known 
as  the  Statute  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy.  The  latter  statute 
founded  the  Court  of  Delegates.  .  .  .  This  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  great  misunderstanding  throughout  the  country,  especially  among 
the  clergy  at  the  present  time.  I  am  very  anxious  that  this  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  so  that  we  may  understand  whether 
originally  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Court  of  Delegates,  had  or  had 
not  any  authority  from  the  Church  beyond  that  general  authority 
which  the  Church  willingly  conceded  to  the  Crown  at  the  Reforma- 
tion by  acknowledging  its  supremacy  in  the  great  Statute  of  the 
Submission  of  the  Clergy,' 

Contrary, 
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Contrary,  we  believe,  to  all  expectation,  the  Commissioners 
leport  that  they 

do  not  conaidor  that  it  eomes  within  the  scope  of  our  instructious 

0  make  a  formal  recommendation  on  the  eubject.' 

rhey  add — 

*  We  desire,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  origioal  lese&rolidfl  of 
m&  of  omr  body  [Canon  Stnbbs]  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Upper 
loUB©  of  Parliament  and  the  Convocations  were  enabled  to  work 
ogeiher  between  the  years  152D  and  1547,  and  ako  in  the  years 
.661-2,  and  the  way  in  which,  without  trenching  on  tho  legislative 
towers  of  Parliament,  the  spintuality  was  able  to  make  its  influence 
elt  or  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest/ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  reasoning  which  led  the 
^mmissioners  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  Report  does  not  give 
t.  Whatever  it  was,  it  apparently  did  not  commend  itself  to 
!7&nrjn  Stubbs,  for  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
be  matter.  He  discusses  it  in  his  historical  sketch  (App.  L). 
Lpp.  IV.  is  a  very  laborious  and  learned  *  collation 'of  the  jour- 
als  of  the  Lords  with  the  Records  of  Convocation  from  1529  to 
547/  with  the  object  of  showing  how  the  Parliament  and 
Ton  vocation  co-operated.  What  further  light  the  State  papers 
irow  upon  the  matter  is  supplied  in  a  separate  column. 
Lpp.  V.  is  a  memorandum  showing  the  occasions  when  Con- 
Dcation  was  referred  to  in  Parliament  between  1549  and  171L 
''he  amount  of  trouble  and  research  which  must  have  been 
upended  on  these  Appendices  is  immense.  Probably  no  such 
lorough  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  to 
hich  they  refer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  result  is  not  decisive, 
anon  Stubbs  admits  that  it  is  not  so,  although  he  considers 
le  evidence  to  suggest  a  verdict  which  he  hesitatingly  states 
»  follows.     As  to  24  Henry  VllL  ch.  12  :— 

'  These  notes  warrant  the  belief  that  in  some  shape  the  principle  of 
16  statute  was  laid  before  the  clergy  at  this  peritMl  of  tbe  session, 
leir  practical  adhcsicm  to  it  haviog  h^en  regarded  as  expressed  in 
le  recognition  of  the  King^s  headahip  in  1531/ 

.s  to  25  Henry  VIIL  ch,  19:— 

*On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
IQ  other  proceedings  at  this  date,  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
sent  of  the  clergy  was  given  to  this  statute  as  a  whole,* 

The  evidence  is  very  scanty;     As  to  the  first  statute,  there  is 
ardly  any.     As  to  the  other,  the  balance  of  testimony  seems  to 

1  to   be  against    the  notion    of   a  reference    to  Convocation, 
ion  Stubbs  attaches  much  more  weight  to  the  letters  of  the 

2  N  2  foreign 
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foreign  Ambassadors  than  we  are  disposed  to  do.  In  the 
silence  or  absence  of  the  records  themselves  (the  Convocation 
Registers  of  this  period  were  burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London),  he 
thinks  '  the  evidence  of  the  foreign  despatches  maj  be  deemed 
to  be  conclusive.'  No  doubt,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
writers  thoroughly  understood  English  institutions  and  the 
events  they  describe,  such  testimony,  if  unrebutted,  would  be 
decisive.  But  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Ambassadors  some- 
times made  mistakes,  most  natural  ones  for  foreigners  to  fall 
into,  but  still  mistakes  which  seriously  impair  the  value  of 
their  evidence. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Act  25  Henry  VIII.  ch.  19.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  House.  It  was  brought  up 
from  the  Commons,  and  read  twice  in  the  Lords  on  March  27th, 
1534,  read  a  third  time  on  the  28th,  and  passed  on  the  30th. 
Chapuys,  the  German  Ambassador,  writes  home  on  the  25th  of 
March : — 

*  The  Acts  passed  by  ihe  Commons  against  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  Holy  See  have  been  to-day  ratified  by  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  King*s  confirmation,  which 
he  delays  until  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris.' 

This  ix  relied  on  as 

'  GvideDce  that  on  the  25th  of  March  Convocation  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept  some  repulsive  legislation ; ' 

and  it  is  suggested  that  between  its  journeys  through  the  Lords 
and  Commons  the  Bill  went  to  Convocation.  But  the  extract 
from  Chapuys  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  writes  on  the  25th. 
He  says  to^ay  the  Bills  were  ratified  by  the  Nobles  and  Clergy. 
Who  are  the  Nobles  ?  The  House  of  Lords  did  not  consider 
the  Bill  till  the  27th,  and  did  not  pass  it  till  the  30th.  Again: 
*  Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  King's  confirmation.'  But  a  great 
deal  was  wanting  on  the  25th.  The  Bill  had  to  be  introduced, 
discussed,  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  either  that  Chapuys  was  not  alluding 
to  the  Submission  Act  at  all,  or  else  that  he  had  been  so  entirelj 
misinformed  as  to  its  progress  in  Parliament  as  to  make  his 
testimony  valueless. 

On  principle,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there  seems 
no  more  reason  that  legislation  concerning  the  Courts  should 
be  submitted  to  Convocation  for  its  assent  than  that  any  other 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  should  be  similarly  ratified. 
Before  passing  away  from  this  point  we  would  draw  the  readers 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  doctrine  and  discipline  with 
regard  to  legislation.     The  Royal  Supremacy  has  nothing  to 

do 
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do  with  the  faith  of  the  Church.  '  We  give  not  to  our  Princes 
the  ministering-  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  the  Sacraments/ 
Any  change  in  doctrine  or  in  the  Liturgy,  Ordinal,  or  Articles, 
ou^ht  to  be  made  by,  or  with  the  full  consent  of,  the  Church,  the 
ratification  of  the  State  being  also  necessarj  as  the  result  of 
Establishment.  Accordingly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that 
almost  all  legislation  affecting  doctrine  has  been,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
joint  work  of  the  State  and  Convocation. 

Upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  whether  the  Court  of 
Delegates  had  jurisdiction  in  doctrine,  the  finding  of  the  Report 
(p.  xl)  is  singular ; — 

*Tlie  jnrisdictian   of  the  Delegates  extendod  to  every  sort  of 

subject  nmtter  which  could  bo  dealt  with  in  the  provincial  court  by 

way  of  appeal.     It  has  been  questioned  whetherj  imflcr  the  ancient 

liw,  any  appeal  from  the  Court  of  first  instance  in  the  case  of  heresy 

^ns  ever  allowed ;  and  whether,  under  the  legislation  of  Henry  YIII., 

it  was  intended  that  any  treatment  of  heresy  by  recourse  to  higher 

tn!  iirtttlfl  shonld  be  made  posRible,     It  is  probable  that,  so  long  as 

tL*:  I'ourt  of  High  CommitiBioii  existed,  any  very  important  cause 

iKmoeming  doctrine   or  ritual   would   be  carried  before  the  High 

Commission ;  and  no  record  of  any  such  appeal  heard  before  the 

I'^?](  gates  18  to  be  found  during  the  period  of  the  eiister^e  of  the 

Ojuit  of  High  Commission.     For  every  other  branch  of  spiritual 

jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal,  in  matrimonial  and  tcettamentary  suits, 

*"|'I  ^"  the  whole  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  litigation^  the  juris- 

I  of  the  Delegates  was,  as  has  been  said,  full  and  final ;  aud  if 

*'=u  oUituto  of  Henry  VIIL  is  to  bo  inttjrpreted  as  eBtahlishing  a 

tnlmnal   of  appeals,  not  only  on  matters  on  which  ap|)eals  were 

Mtarily  allowed  at  the  time,  but  also  on  all  matters   without 

icin   capable   of  appeal,   then   the   words   **  uj>on   every  such 

1  "  must   bo  held   to  authorize  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 

,  or  of  doctrine,  or  ritual,  whatever  other  means,  by  other 

iiUtutes,  may  have  been  devised  for  the  enforcement  of  law/ 

These  words  are  taken  verbatim  from  Canon  Stubbs^s  historical 
Appendix,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  their  conclusion  is  hypo- 
tbi^tical.  He  follows  them  up  with  a  summary  of  Mr.  Rothery*s 
Return  of  Cases  decided  by  the  Delegates  (reprinted  as  Ap- 
pendix IX,  to  the  Report),  from  which  he  draws  the  Inference 
tkl  cases  of  doctrine  did  not,  except  in  one  or  two  exceptional 
cftses,  come  before  the  Delegates.  Unfortunately  the  summary 
is  copied  into  the  Report  without  any  warning  as  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  Return  on  %vhich  it  is  based.  The  truth 
H,  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging  what  kind  of  cases 
were  heard  before  the  Delegates  in  the  early  years  of  the  Court's 
existence.     From    1533    to    1601    *the   Return   is    virtually  a 

blank;' 
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blank;'  from  1601  to  1640  *  very  scanty;'  from  1640  to 
*a  blank.'      It  is  only  after  tbe  Restoration  that  we 
anything  like  complete  information   as   to   the   causes 
came  before  the  Delegates. 

Having  adopted  en  bloc  Canon  Stubbs's  premisses,  the 
Commissioners  entirely  omit  his  conclusions,  we  must  st 
because  the  majority  could  not  adopt  them.  These  concl 
are  as  follows : — 

'  It  does  not  therefore  appear  that  any  sufficient  ground : 
blished  for  regarding  the  Court  of  Delegates  as  a  constit 
Court  of  Appeal  on  questions  of  doctrine.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  Canon  Stubbs's  own  words,  given 
and  incorporated  in  the  Report,  are  perfectly  conclusive 
answer  to  this  statement.  Apparently  his  colleagues  tl 
the  same,  and  elected  to  accept  his  first  utterance  whil< 
ignored  the  later  one. 

With  regard  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  O 
Canon  Stubbs  writes  : — 

'  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  J 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  as  a  final  tribunal  of  appeal  in  i 
of  doctrine  and  ritual,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  essentia 
or  necessary  historical  consequence,  of  the  Keformation  settlei 

The  meaning  of  this  observation  is  a  little  difficult  to 
If  it  only  applies  to  the  precise  form  and  manner  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Crown  is  administered  by  the  Judicial 
mittee,  its  truth  is  obvious.  A  tribunal,  which  was  r 
up  for  three  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  cannot  be  ir 
a  necessary  part  of  the  Reformation  settlement.  But  if, 
suspect.  Canon  Stubbs  means  that  a  full  appeal  to  the  * 
in  matters  of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  all  other  matter 
ministered  by  a  Court  which  is  the  Crown's  Court,  a 
tinguished  from  a  Bishop's  or  Archbishop's  Court,  is  i 
essential  part  of  the  Reformation  settlement,  we  differ  fro: 
as  widely  as,  it  is  plain  from  their  Recommendation 
colleagues  do.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Royal  Supremacy  in 
the  right,  or  rather  the  duty  of  the  Crown,  to  determine 
last  resort  every  ecclesiastical  dispute  between  subjects, 
right  or  duty  springs  directly  out  of  the  universality  c 
which  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  cannot  be  at  all  affecl 
the  particular  nature  of  the  dispute  to  be  settled. 

An  argument  against  the  appeal  to  the  Crown,  drawn  fn 
supposed  meaning  of  the  preamble  of  24  Henry  VIII.  < 
has  been  much  pressed  of  late  years.  Dr.  Pusey  puts  it  t 
his  pamphlet  *  Unlaw,'  p.  5. 
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'•The  object  of  that  preamble  was  to  vindicate  the  sufficioncy  of  tbc 

Srituality  uf  tlie  CbErch  in  this  realm  of  England  to  interpret  anj 

GM20O  of  the  Law  Divine  which  might  happen  to  como  in  quoBtioii 

irithont  the  intermeddling  of  any  extrrior  person  or  persons.     It  was 

enacted  against  appeals  to  Rome,  but  it  applies  equally  to  any  vtl^' 

^lerference  with  the  office  of  the  spiritiiality/ 

PM.  significant  comnieDt  on  this  construction  of  the  statute,  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Henry  VUI^  himself^  has  recently 
come  to  light*  iVmongst  the  documents  printed  in  the  Blue 
Books  will  be  found  a  copy  of  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  draft  of  this  same 
preamble,  corrected  in  Henry's  own  handwriting.  From  it  we 
leara  that  we  owe  the  word  'exterior*  to  the  King  himself. 
The  draftsman  had  written  a  wider  word^  *  other/  but  the 
King,  apparently  anticipating  the  construction  now  sought  to 
be  placed  on  the  clause,  and  wishing  to  exclude  it,  substituted 

1  *  exterior/  which,  in  sixteenth  century  English,  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  foreign.  With  reference  to  this  Act,  we  notice  an 
<Kid  mistake  both  in  the  Report  and  in  Canon  Stubbs*s  essay. 

'  The  Statute  of  Appeals  (March  1533)  is  treated  as  the  sequel 

I  and  corollary  of  the  formal  repudiation  by  the  Clergy  of  the 

I  Papal  power  (the  Roman  Pontiff  hath  not  any  greater  jurisdic- 
tion in  England  than  any  other  foreinrn  Bishop).  But  unless 
w  are  in  error,  this  formal  repudiation  was  not  effected  until 
tte  next  year,  1534.  According  to  Canon  Stubbs's  schedule  of 
proceedings,   the  dates  are   March  31st,   1534,  in    Canterbury 

1  Convocation,  and  May  5th,  1534,  at  York. 

'  From  this  review  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Commission 
we  pass  to  their  Recommendations.  These  cover  the  whole 
fangc  of  ecclesiastical  litigation,  and,  if  carried  out,  will  cause 
w  complete  a  revolution  in  the  Church  Courts  as  the  Judicature 
Acts  have  effected  in  the  Temporal  Courts,  it  is  no  part  of 
oar  task  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  this  part  of  the  Report 
with  the  preceding.  We  are  glad  it  is  not ;  for,  as  we  said  at 
the  commencement,  the  composite  character  of  the  whole  creates 
no  little  embarrassment.  Canon  Stubbs*s  essay,  itself  lacking 
indecision,  is  shorn  of  its  two  chief  conclusions,  that  it  may  do 
<luty  as  a  prelude  to  a  scheme  which  ignores  one  of  those  con- 
L'lasions  and  contradicts  the  other.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far 
from  quarrelling  with  this  incongruity.  We  regard  it  as  most 
tftppy»  for  it  has  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  frame  a  body  of 
Recommendations  of  great  practical  wisdom,  and,  as  we  believe, 
^0  much   closer  accordance   with   historical   precedent    than    a 

figid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  historical  Preface  would 
rendered  possible. 

A  Final 
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A  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  as  remodelled  by  the  Commission, 
would  be  in  detail  very  different  from,  but  in  principle  very 
much  the  same  as,  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  right  of  the 
Crown  to  settle,  in  the  last  resort,  all  ecclesiastical  disputes 
between  subjects  is  fully  preserved.  The  many  devices  for 
turning  the  Supremacy  Court  into  a  clerical  tribunal  using  the 
Royal  name,  have  wisely  been  discarded.  Efforts  to  limit  the 
right  of  appeal  to  matters  affecting  the  Crown's  coercive  juris- 
diction have  equally  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. Here  they  deliberately  run  counter  to  Canon  Stubbs's 
opinion.  This  opinion  he  supplemented  by  a  proposal  for  a 
Final  Court  framed  so  that  matters  concerning  ^  temporal 
rights '  would  be  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
matters  of  '  spiritual  law  '  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  two  provinces.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  Court 
would  be  a  complete  departure  from  constitutional  principles, 
as  we  understand  them,  and  would  gravely  infringe  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  The  plan  of  an  exclusively  lay  Court,  with  ma- 
chinery for  procuring  the  advice  of  the  Bishops  in  questions  of 
theology,  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  devised  under 
the  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  heat  and 
waywardness  of  party  feeling  left  the  Commissioners  no  alterna- 
tive between  an  entirely  episcopal  and  an  entirely  lay  Court. 
We  believe  the  majority  of  sober-minded  Churchmen  would 
have  preferred  a  tribunal  consisting  of  Bishops  and  lawyers 
acting  together  as  judges.  That  in  some  way  or  other,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  Bishops  ought  to  influence  the  final  decision 
of  ecclesiastical  appeals  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  condition  that  the  Judges  should  be  Churchmen  will  be 
received  with  satisfaction.  Although,  according  to  strict  con- 
stitutional right,  the  Sovereign's  choice  should  be  unfettered,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  there  were  no 
Dissenters  at  the  Privy  Council  Board  ;  and  it  is  so  plainly 
indecorous  that  unbelievers  should  be  set  to  judge  in  Church 
disputes,  that  probably  few  will  regret  the  Commissioners 
decision.  When  on  appeal  to  the  Crown  the  judgment  below  is 
to  be  varied,  *the  cause  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  lower  Court,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  therein  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Crown.'  In  other  words,  the  Final  Court  is  not  itself  to 
pronounce  spiritual  censures,  but  to  remit  the  case  to  the  Church 
Court,  where  power  to  do  so  resides,  with  a  direction  which  the 
Judge  will  be  bound  to  obey.  This  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  appeal  to  the  Crown  which  we  have  ex- 
plained above.  Possibly  it  may  also  carry  out  the  true  meaning 
of  the  often-quoted  Constitution  of  Clarendon  : — 
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'  Hic  ArcLbifiliop  shoiild  fail  to  do  justice,  recourse  should  be  had 
he  Kiug  himself,  timt  by  his  |>rcce|jt  tho  controversy  may  bo 
RniiiaU'd  in  tho  Court  of  the  ArchbishopJ 

tio  agrees  with  the  course  recently  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
mittee  in  the  Mackonochie  Case.  The  Judges  decided  that 
tird  Penzance  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  entertain  a  suit  for 
In  Mackonochie's  deprivation j  but  did  not  proceed  further. 
icy  reinitt£*d  the  case  to  the   Arches  Court  to  be  dealt  with 


gey 

i, 


*itb  regard  to  the  judgments  of  the  New  Court  the  Report 
mtains  this  rem  ark  able  recommendation  ;— 

*  Considering  how  widely  different  a  matter  the  legal  interpretation 
'  documents  must  often  bo  from  tlie  definition  of  doctrine,  we  hold 
to  be  csBontial  that  only  tho  actual  decree  as  dealing  with  the 
articular  case  should  be  of  binding  authority  an  tho  judgments 
therto  or  hereafter  to  he  delivered,  and  that  the  reasoning  in  support 
^lose  judgments  and  the  ohlier  did  a  bhould  always  bo  allowod 

■  reconsidered  and  disputed.' 

Bptto*  dicta  never  bind  a  judge  in  a  subsequent  case, 
Rlher  the  Court  be  spiritual  or  temporal ;  and  if  this  is  all 
lat  is  meant  by  this  formidable-looking  paragraph,  it  is  very 
mnless,  though  a  little  long.  Apparently,  however,  it  means 
good  deal  more.  Its  application  is  to  be  retrospective,  and 
lis  suggests  that  what  is  aimed  at  is  the  undoing  of  all  that 
U  been  done  towards  settling  disputed  points  by  the  Privy 
ouncil  in  past  years.  If  so,  there  is  a  weary  prospect  before 
li  Are  we  to  have  the  Gorbam  case,  and  the  Essays  and 
ieviews  case,  and  the  Bennett  case,  and  the  Ridsdale  case, 
id  all  the  other  cases  over  again,  and  not  only  once,  but  as 
ften  as  a  High  Church  Bishop  chooses  to  take  exception  to 
Low  Church  clergjman's  notions  on  Baptism,  or  a  Low 
liurch  congregation  take  fright  at  the  Ritual  practices  of  their 
Icar?  Before  we  consent  to  create  a  new  anomaly  in  Eccle- 
iastical  Law,  and  to  import  into  the  Church  Courts  a  principle 
ntirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  English  law,  we  have  at  least 
right  to  expect  a  strong  reason.  That  given  by  the  Com- 
uasioners  is — we  say  it  with  all  respect — particularly  weak, 
lowevcr  wide  the  distinction  between  '  legal  interpretation  of 
ocuments '  and  the  *  definition  of  doctrine,'  the  legal  interpre- 
ktion  of  a  document  is  surely  the  same  this  week  as  last,  and 
a  one  diocese  as  in  another.  Why,  tlierelbre,  when  a  question 
f  construction,  say  of  the  Articles,  has  been  solemnly  decided 
f  the  Final  Court,  it  should  nevertheless  remain  open,  ami 
b|ble  of  being  raised  and  argued  again  and  again,  it  is  very 

■  difficult 
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difficult  to  see.  The  practical  working  of  this  snggestion  would 
be  to  produce  periodical  returns  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  Suppose  a  case  decided 
in  one  way  in  the  Archbishop's  Court,  and  reversed  in  the 
Supremacy  Court.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  will,  we  presume, 
preserve  the  system  of  case  law  which,  until  now,  they  in 
common  with  all  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  country  have 
followed.  After  the  reversal,  which  is  to  have  no  power  as  a  pre- 
cedent, what  is  to  become  of  the  judgment  in  the  Archbishop's 
Court?  Is  it  law  to  be  followed  by  the  lower  courts  or  not? 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
practically  the  Queen's  Judges  will  refuse  to  have  the  same 
question  re-argued  again  and  again  before  them.  Thus  they 
will  in  effect  follow  their  own  decisions.  But  this  will  only 
make  it  more  likely  that  a  permanent  conflict  of  opinion  will 
be  established  between  the  lower  courts  and  the  Final  Court; 
and  a  remarkable  opportunity  may  thus  be  afforded  to  the 
Mr.  Greens  of  the  future  of  achieving  the  modified  martyrdom 
that  now  results  from  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of  *Casar.' 
Happily  the  Commissioners  have  deprived  contumacy  of  most 
of  its  dramatic  attractions  by  substituting  the  *  guillotine  of 
deprivation '  for  the  interesting  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Recommendations  as  to  the  Bishops 
and  Archbishops'  Courts  is  the  re-introduction  of  the  prelate 
into  his  own  Consistory,  whence  he  has  in  practice  been 
banished  for  centuries.  Dr.  Tristram  stated  in  his  evidence 
that,  according  to  the  records,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  not 
sat  in  his  Court  as  a  judge  in  criminal  cases  since  1303. 
Canon  Stubbs  (p.  46)  says  that,  although  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  to  sit  in  his  Court  has  been  formally  acknowledged, 
*  it  is  not  easy  to  adduce  instances  in  which  the  power  has  been 
exercised  since  the  Reformation.'  The  Report,  on  the  contrary 
(p.  xxxviii),  states  that  '  instances  may  be  adduced  in  which  the 
power  has  been  exercised  since  the  Reformation.'  None  are 
given,  however.  Lyndwood  and  some  of  the  foreign  canonists 
distinctly  lay  it  down,  that  in  heresy  the  Bishop  personally 
ought  to  be  the  judge,  and  that  in  fact  only  the  Bishop  and  a 
delegate  of  the  Holy  See  (inquisitor  hcereticas  pravitatis)  have 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose.  Even  writers  so  modem  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  give  this  as  the  rule  of  post-Reformation  Eccle- 
siastical Law.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago  pleaded  for  the  reform 
now  proposed : — 

*  The  Bishop  is  a  judge  of  a  high  nature,  whence  cometh  it  thst 
he  should  depute,  considering  that  all  trust  and  confidence  as  was 
said  is  personal  and  inherent,  and  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  trans' 
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^osed  ?  •  *  .  tLo  cAnsGB  iLat  come  before  him  (tbo  Bishop^B  Cliaiioellor) 
^ire  these :  tjthcs,  legacios  and  udmrnistratioiis,  and  other  testa- 
xncntary  caneos,  causos  niatrimonial,  accusatioos  against  ministers 
^cndiDg  to  their  suspension,  deprivation,  or  degrading,  simony, 
incontinency,  heresy,  hlasjihemy,  broach  of  Sabbath,  and  other  like 
<»iises  of  scandal.  The  first  two  of  these  in  mine  opinion  diScr 
from,  the  rest.  .  -  .  But  for  the  rest,  which  require  a  spiritual  scienco 
and  discretion  in  respect  of  their  nature  or  of  the  ecandal,  it  were 
reason,  in  mj  opinion,  there  were  no  audience  given  but  by  the 
Bishop  himself,  ho  beiug  also  assisted  as  was  touched  before,  but  it 
were  necessary  also  he  were  attended  by  his  Chancellor  or  some 
others^  his  officers  being  learned  in  the  Civil  Law,  for  his  better 
infitruction  in  points  of  formality  or  the  canses  of  the  Court,  which 
if  it  were  done  there  were  then  less  use  of  the  Officials'  Court 
whereof  there  is  now  so  much  complaint.  And  causes  of  the  nature 
aforesaid  being  only  drawn  to  the  audience  of  the  Bishop,  it  would 
repress  frivolous  and  puling  suits,  and  give  a  grave  and  incorrupt 
proceeding  to  such  causes  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  Court.' — 'Certain 
considerations  for  better  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
pp.  10-12,  ed,  1689. 

Lord  Penzance  and  Lord  Chichester  both  object  to  judicial 
functions  being  discharged  by  the  Bishops  in  person.  But  with 
adequate  legal  assistance  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  real  harm  in 
the  proposah  The  persons  most  entitled  to  complain  are  the 
fiishops  themselves,  w!io  may  not  unreasonably  object  to  have  a 
nevr  department  of  difficult  labour  added  to  their  already  heavy 
load  of  work. 

Respecting  the  details  of  procedure  and  composition  of  the 
Courts  ft)r  different  kinds  of  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  anything 
feat   speculative  criticism.     It  may  be  hoped,  having  regard  to 
t.Yxe  constitution  of  the  Commission,  and  the  great  pains  which 
liave   been  spent  in  elaborating  the  scheme,  that  it  will   work 
^WelK    It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  could  not  work  worse  than  the 
^jstem  it  supersedes.       The  question  of   the  episcopal  *  veto  ' 
on  ecclesiastical  litigation  is  certain  to  provoke  discussion  and 
<livision.      Eight  of  the  Commissioners,  that   is  one-third   of 
%heir    nymber,  have  signed    Reservations    against   the  Recom- 
meodation  which  advises  its  continuance  as  a  set-off  to  the 
abolition  of  the  three  '  aggrieved   parishioners/       Lord  Cole- 
ridge's   language   is   especially    strong.     He    thinks    the   veto 
♦indefensible  in  theory,*  and  that   it  is  *  fast  becoming  intoler- 
-able   in    practice,'     The  theoretical  objections  to  the  veto  are 
plain  enough.      It  is  modem,  and  it  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  tends  to  break  down  privilege,  and 
make  all   equally  amenable  to  the  law.     On  the  other  hand, 
experience  has  shown   that  the   peace   of  the  Church,  no  less 

than 
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than  justice  to  individuals,  does  require  that  some  protection 
should  be  afforded  against  the  action  of  malicious  or  wrong- 
headed  and  quarrelsome  people.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  might 
be  met  by  allowing  an  application  to  quash  proceedings,  as 
frivolous  or  malicious,  to  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit.  Such  an  application  would  of  course 
be  heard  summarily,  and  might  be  subject  to  appeal.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  proposes  to  let  the  Bishop  give  his  direc- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  complaint,  such  direction  to  be  binding 
unless  appealed  against. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  we  pass  by  unnoticed 
many  important  matters  with  which  the  Report  deals ;  but  the 
necessities  of  space  compel  us.  We  must  not,  however  close 
the  Blue-books  without  gratefully  acknowledging  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  edited.  The  indices  are  very 
full,  and  the  different  analyses  invaluable.  In  considering  the 
huge  mass  of  evidence,  these  latter  are  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance, and  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  they  have  been  compiled,  that  after  using  them  con- 
tinually, and  wandering  up  and  down  through  the  evidence  for 
several  weeks,  we  have  not  noted  a  single  error. 

On  a  review  of  the  Report  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  ad- 
vantage arises  from  it  to  those  whose  complaints  occasioned  the 
enquiry?  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  the  Acts  which  transferred  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  and  several  minor  Acts,  are  to  be  repealed.  This  is, 
of  course,  only  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  the 
reforms  sketched  out  in  the  Report ;  still  it  gives  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  extreme  High  Church  party.  The  reconstitution  of 
the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts  hardly  touches  the  questions 
in  dispute.  The  Recommendation  that  the  Dean  of  Arches  ought 
to  qualify  according  to  the  Canons,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
the  power  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  confirms  one  of  the  complaints 
against  Lord  Penzance,  who,  relying  on  his  statutory  title  to 
office,  declined  to  conform  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom  in 
this  respect.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  Final 
Court  are  almost  entirely  adverse  to  the  ritualistic  demands, 
although  the  provision  by  which  it  is  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
Privy  Council  judgments  may,  for  the  moment,  remove  the 
chief  ground  of  the  outcry  against  the  present  system.  The 
claim  that  Convocation  should  be  invested  with  real  legislatire 
power  has  been  cautiously  avoided  by  the  Commissioners.  A$ 
it  seems  to  us,  the  greatest  triumph  which  the  complainants 
have  achieved   through  the  Commission  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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the  Recommendations,  but  consists  in  their  ability  to  plead  the 
high  authority  and  ^rcat  candour  of  Canon  Stubbs  in  defence 
of  ideas,  which  until  recently  had  received  no  influential,  and 
scarcely  any  respectable,  support  from  historians.  The  animated 
discussion  of  the  Report,  at  the  Reading-  Church  Cong^ress  just 
concluded,  seems  to  show  that  the  Ritualists  will  not  accept 
the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  proposed  by  the  Commissioner*?. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  main  body  of  the  Flig-h  Churchmen  and 
the  Evangelicals  seem  ready  to  accept  the  Report  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  imprubable  that  one  result  of  the  Commission  will  be 
to  detach  the  moderate  from  the  extreme  High  Church  party, 
and  to  turn  the  latter  into  undisguised  Liberationists. 

The  enquiry  of  which  the  Report  is  the  result  was  emphati- 
cally an  historical  enquiry.  It  was  so  launched  by  Archbishop 
Tail,  and  in  a  great  measure  it  has  been  so  regarded  by  his 
colleagues.  We  have  treated  it  from  this  point  of  view,  one 
brim-full  of  interest,  and  obviously  not  devoid  of  difficulty. 
Vet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  history  alone  does  not  settle 
the  matter.  While  we  have  been  considering  the  meaning  of 
statutes  and  the  bearing  of  events,  what  Henry  meant  when  he 
did  this,  and  why  Elizabeth  did  that,  we  have  been  continually 
haunted  by  the  thought,  What  does  the  ordinary  Englishman,  or 
even  the  ordinary  Churchman,  care  about  all  this?  How  far 
will  the  many,  on  whom  the  real,  ultimate  settlement  of  these 
questions  depend,  be  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  history? 

We  must  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.     Let  us  by 

all   means  preserve  historical  consistency  if  we  can,  but  not  tti 

the  neglect  of  modern  needs  and  at  the  expense  of  practical 

efficiency.     The   circumstances   of  every  age  are,  to  a  certain 

extent,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  gulf,  by  which  the  political, 

social^  and  religious  conditions  of  English  life  in  the  sixteenth 

century   are   separated    from  the   same  conditions  now,   could 

hardly  be  wider  or  deeper  than  it  is.     To  attempt  the  reform  of 

Ecclesiastical  judicature   by  exact  imitation    of   the    medieval 

Church  Courts,  would  be  to  invite  certain  failure*     The  w^ork 

which   the  Courts   of  the   future  will  have  to  perform  will  be 

exceedingly  diminished  in  amount,  and  very  dilferent  in  kind. 

^^urther,  it  will  be  done  under  very  different  conditions.     Public 

^H^inion^  which  scarcely  existed  oOO  years  ago,  will  keep  a  keen  eye 

^^B  the  doings  of  the  new  Courts,     The  clergy  are  very  different 

^fom  the  '  cierus  '  of  the  Reformation  statutes,  and  they  occupy 

^     quite  a  different  position.     It  is  no  longer  possible,  as  the  Great 

Statute  of  Appeals  does,  to  regard  the  clergy  and  the  Church  of 

England  as  synonymous.     The  altered  powers,  and  consequently 

altered  rights  of  the  laity,  are,  we  believe,  the  chief  elements  of 


change  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 


^o   readjustment 
which 
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which  retains  the  clergy  in  the  absolutely  predominant  positioa 
they  properly  held  in  a   ruder  age,  will   have  any  chance  of 

g^rmanency.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
oyal  Supremacy  in  the  matter  of  the  Final  Appeal  is  of  so 
much  consequence,  especially  now  that  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  Church  Courts  strictly  and  exclusively  clerical.  In  theory 
the  Judicial  Committee  is  the  Court  of  the  Crown ;  practicallj 
it  is  the  Court  of  the  laity.  We  have  already  said,  that  we 
should  have  preferred  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  to  have  consisted 
of  Bishops  and  lawyers  acting  together  as  judges ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  is  evidently 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  must  be  judged  as  a  whole. 
It  is  these  things — the  growth  and  development  of  new  forces 
of  which  our  fathers  knew  little  or  nothing,  the  decay  of  insti- 
tutions, and  the  fading  away  of  ideas,  which  in  their  days  were 
full  of  life  and  power — in  a  word,  the  ever-changing  aspect  of 
the  world — it  is  this  which  tells  us,  in  language  plain  enough  to 
those  who  care  to  listen,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  perfect 
historical  consistency,  and  vain  to  struggle  for  it.  Distasteful  as 
such  considerations  are  to  many  minds,  English  Churchmen 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Archbishop  Tait  pointedly 
told  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the 
other  Bishops,  *  We  have  no  intention  whatever  of  going 
back  beyond  the  Reformation.'  We  must  remember  this,  while 
we  are  considering  the  principle  which  underlies  the  historical 
part  of  the  Report — the  Church's  solidarity,  continuity,  and 
unchangeableness,  the  Church's  own  law,  own  institutions,  own 
judges,  own  legislature.  We  must  remember  that  while  on 
the  one  side,  as  Dean  Church  warns  us,  *  behind  all  these 
questions  is  the  Roman  Controversy,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  telling  allegations  on  the  Roman  side  is  that  the 
English  Church  is  the  creation  of  the  State;'  on  the  other, 
unless  we  recognize  the  directing  hand  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  the  action  of  the  State,  in  the  interference  of  Kings 
and  Statesmen,  in  the  influence  of  political  intrigue  and  popular 
prejudice,  and  in  many  other  events  and  things  not  only  ex- 
ternal, but  even  antagonistic  to  the  regular  working  of  eccle- 
siastical machinery,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  justify  the 
separation  of  our  National  Church  from  the  rest  of  the  old 
Western  Christendom.  The  Reformation,  whatever  it  was  in 
form,  was  not  in  essence  the  act  of  the  hierarchy.  If  we  really 
appreciate  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  past,  and 
really  desire  that  her  usefulness  and  purity  and  power  may  have 
a  fitting  sequel  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the 
future,  we  must  neither  explain  away  the  revolutions  of  bygone 
times,  nor  be  too  fearful  of  novelty  and  change  in  our  own. 

Abt. 
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EtT.  yilL— Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  IF,  E,  Forster^  M,R,  at 
Dcx^onport  and  Stonehouse.     London,  1883, 

THE  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  govern- 
ments is  the  regularity  of  the  law  which  appears  to  govern 
their  birth  and  their  decay*  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  the 
present  Adminiatration  is  likely  to  run  a  course  closely  parallel 
to  that  of  1808.  It  was  called  into  existence  by  the  same 
stupendous  effort  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  Its  earlier  years 
have  been  devoted  to  the  same  blind  policy  of  buying  off  Irish 
discontent  by  a  partial  surrender  of  long-established  rights. 
While  legislating  with  the  force  of  Irish  insurrection  at  its 
it  has    in   both    cases    shown    great   activity,    a    sinister 

inality  in  legislative  innovations,  and  a  dictatorial  haughti- 
iS  in  forcing  them  on  its  opponents.  In  both  cases,  as  soon 
as  the  threat  or  scarecrow  of  Irish  insurrection  was  no  longer 
available  in  its  support,  its  legislative  faculty  has  become 
half*paral_yzed  ;  its  vast  majority  has  begun  to  melt  away,  and 
has  become  a  precarious  reliance  for  ordinary  w^ork  ;  and  its 
proud  spirit  has  sunk  into  a  submission  to  any  rebuffs  that  an 
undutiful  House  of  Commons  might  have  a  fancy  to  inflict.  The 
parallel  is  striking:  whether  its  later  features  will  correspond 
to  this  beginning  it  would  be  rash  to  conjecture.  Measuring  the 
progress  of  decay  simply  by  the  lapse  of  time,  Ministers  are  in 
their  present  career  at  a  point  corresponding  to  that  which  they 
occupied  in  April  1872.  They  were  just  then  under  the  cloud 
of  the  great  discredit  attaching  to  the  Washingttm  Arbitration; 
a  miscarriage  which  had  much  analogy  wuth  their  recent  blun- 
dering over  M.  Lesseps'  claims,  and  was  due  to  the  same  type 
of  statesmanship.  In  some  respects  their  condition  is  worse 
than  it  was  then,  for  they  had  then  received  no  great  Parlia- 
mentary blow  like  the  division  on  the  Affirmation  Bill ;  nor 
had  they  begun  to  experience  the  irritating  recurrence  of  small 
defeats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  country  in  1872  had  shown  itself  more 
evidently  in  the  bye-elections,  than  it  has  hitherto  done  during 
the  present  Administration.  The  general  tenor  of  the  polls, 
so  far  as  their  numbers  Lave  shown  any  change,  has  been  in 
the  Conservative  direction  ;  but  there  has  been  no  election  so 
significant  or  so  important  as  that  of  East  Surrey  in  September 
1871.  Vacancies  of  important  Liberal  seats  have  been  curiously 
rare ;  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  in  our  experience,  as  far  as 
it  has  gone,  to  discourage  Conservative  expectations.     But  the 

ly-developing  effects  of  the  Ballot  have  been  too  vast  to 
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admit  of  any  confident  forecast.  The  Ballot  Is  the  regime  of 
surprises.  A  large  number  of  the  electors,  without  fixed 
opinions,  are  swayed  from  day  to  day  by  the  feelings  any  chance 
cause  may  raise,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  accident  which  of 
these  random  impulses  is  dominant  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  vote  is  given.  In  a  sjstem  of  open  voting  these  capricious 
changes  are  checked  by  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  voters 
friends,  and  for  the  pledges  already  given  ;  but  these  influences 
lose  their  power  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Ballot.  Elections 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  are  decided  by  comparatively  few 
votes,  and  any  passing  wave  of  feeling  may  catch  a  sufficient 
number  at  the  last  moment  to  reverse  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  General  Elections,  therefore,  will  probably 
be  always  as  unexpected  in  their  results  as  those  of  1874  and 
1880. 

But  whether  the  present  current  of  affairs  is  or  is  not  to 
lead,  after  the  precedent  of  ^ten  years  back,  to  the  fail  of 
the  Liberals  from  office,  it  seems  already  to  have  greatly 
diminished  their  substantial  power  of  doing  harm.  The  di^ 
cipline  of  their  party  is  broken  :  the  enthusiasm  which  lifted 
them  into  office  and  bore  them  through  the  first  two  years  of 
administration  has  cooled  down  into  a  very  critical  preference : 
and  they  can  no  longer  command  the  unity  of  purpose,  within 
or  without  the  Cabinet,  which  is  necessary  to  devise  or  carry 
measures  of  far-reaching  change.  To  many  Conservatives  this 
is  a  very  satisfactory  stage  to  have  reached  in  the  advance  of 
their  own  party  ;  so  satisfactory,  that  they  may  be  willing  to 
halt  there  for  an  indefinite  period  of  repose.  A  Liberal 
Government  in  office,  too  weak  for  violent  legislation,  is,  per- 
haps, the  condition  of  things  most  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution — for  the  professional  advocates  of 
change  find  themselves  by  the  force  of  circumstances  retained  to 
defend  inaction  ;  but  when  the  brief  is  taken  from  them,  when 
they  have  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  putting  their  senti- 
ments into  practice,  the  clamour  for  subversive  change  revives. 
This  view  of  the  political  situation  is  naturally  attractive  to  those 
Conservatives  who  have  little  interest  in  politics  except  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  their  country.  So  far  as  it 
merely  affects  the  occupancy  of  office,  we  have  no  desire  to  con- 
trovert it.  But  if  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  inference  that 
there  is  less  cause  than  there  was  for  Conservative  vigilance  and 
activity,  it  may  lead  to  a  disastrous  error.  Though  the  present 
Government  may  have  lost  the  power  of  action,  it  has  not  for 
that  reason  lost  the  liability  to  be  pushed.  The  present  position 
of  political  forces  is  not  one  that  bodes  rest  or  peace  for  any 
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^th  of  time.  Tlic  torpor,  bred  probably  of  disunion,  into 
he  IMinistry  tire  sinking,  may  prevent  them  from  under- 
taking for  the  present  any  new  enterprises  against  Church  or 
property.  But  it  is  not  from  the  initiative  of  a  Ministry  that 
the  greatest  disturbances  spring.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  J  that  great  changes  are  probably  ap- 
proaching, thougli  we  doubt  whether  they  wilt  precisely  corre- 
spond to  his  expectations,  or  will  be  of  the  kind  which  is  likely 
to  appear  on  any  party  programme.  But  if  this  view  is  justified 
by  the  facts,  we  are  entering  on  an  epoch  of  sharp  contention, 
ia  which  the  country   will    need  all  the  strength   that   can   be 

S.*n  to  it  by  the  union  and  energy  of  the  Conser^^ative  party, 
^here  are  prophets  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  political 
7meter  stands  at  *  set  fair,'  and  that  any  such  fears  or  hopes 
are  the  offspring  of  partisan  imaginations.  We  could  wish 
that  we  saw  on  the  political  horizon  any  signs  to  justify  this 
complacenl  optimism.  To  our  minds  there  are  many  indications 
of  an  unstable  equilibrium  in  our  present  political  condition. 
We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  more  ephemeral  topics  on  which 

» political  writer  might  naturally  dvvelL  The  blunders,  the 
ortcomingSj  the  misadventures  of  the  present  Ministry,  the 
contradiction  between  the  promises  which  landed  them  in  office 
and  the  tenor  of  their  actual  practice  since  those  promises  have 
achieved  their  purpose — out  of  these  things  a  formidable  indict* 
inent  can  be  constructed.  Such  topics  have  been  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  by  many  trenchant 
pens  and  tongues.  But  it  is  not  only  from  these  that  the  mis- 
givings spring,  with  which  we  look  upon  the  future.  It  is  a 
necessary  result  of  polittcal  discussion  as  carried  on  in  this 
country,  that  the  individual  has  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
thoughts  and  the  principle  too  little  ;  and  controversy  is  apt  to 
be  made  up,  not  so  much  of  political  argument,  as  of  a  series  of 

Kitical  biographies  of  an  adverse  character.  But  the  evils 
linst  which  we  have  to  struggle  will  last  longer  than  any  living 
fU  There  is  abundant  call  for  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
those  who  love  their  country  and  its  institutions,  not  merely 
because  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  the  hour  is  mis- 
chievous, but  because  of  the  dangerous  temper  of  men's  minds 
which   the  acceptance   of  that    policy    reveals.       Some    of  our 

K'l  symptoms    have  outlasted  in  a    form   more  or  less    acute 
eiral   shifts  of  Ministry,    and  require  not  only  a  change  of 
sons,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  an  experiment,  but  a  change 
in  our  political  methods  and  ideas.      We  need  to  restore,  not 
laws  or  arrangements  that   have   passed  away,  but  the  earlier 
spirit  of  our  institutions  which  modern   theory  aad  crotchet 
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have  driven  out.     There  is   a  general  disposition  among  ttiosc _3 

who    in    the    constituencies    are   opposing   the    party    now    ii^^ 

power,  to  substitute  the  word  Constitutional  for  the  word  Con 

servative  in  their  political  language.  It  is  the  fruit  of  v^^ 
true  instincL  The  object  of  our  party  is  not,  and  ought  no^: 
to  be,  simply  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  In  the  first  place,  th^ 
enterprise  is  impossible.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  much  in 
our  present  mode  of  thought  and  action  which  it  is  highly 
undesirable  to  conserve.  VVhat  we  require  is  the  administra* 
tion  of  public  affairs,  whether  in  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
department,  in  that  spirit  of  the  old  constitution  which  held 
the  nation  together  as  a  whole,  and  levelled  its  united  force  at 
objects  of  national  import,  instead  of  splitting  it  into  a  bundle 
of  unfriendly  and  distrustful  fragments. 

The  dangers  we  have  to  fear  may  roughly  be  summed  up  in 
the  single  word — flisintegration.  It  is  the  end  to  which  we  are 
being  driven,  alike  by  the  defective  workiog  of  our  political 
machinery,  and  by  the  public  temper  of  the  time.  It  menaces 
us  in  the  most  subtle  and  in  the  most  glaring  forms^in  the 
loss  of  large  branches  and  limbs  of  our  Empire,  and  in  the  slow 
estrangement  of  the  classes  which  make  up  the  nation  to  whom 
that  Empire  belongs.  The  spirit  which  threatens  to  bring  it 
upon  us  is  of  course  most  marked  in  the  home  administrationi 
but  It  has  left  broad  and  discouraging  traces  on  our  external 
ptilicy  as  welL  Half  a  century  ago,  the  first  feeling  of  all 
Englishmen  was  for  England.  Now,  the  sympathies  of  a  powerful 
party  are  instinctively  given  to  whatever  is  against  England.  It 
may  be  Boers  or  Baboos,  or  Russians  or  Affghans,  or  only  French 
speculators — the  treatment  these  all  receive  in  their  contKH 
versies  with  England  is  the  same  :  whatever  else  may  fail  them, 
they  can  always  count  on  the  sympathies  of  the  political  party 
from  whom  during  the  last  half  century  the  rulers  of  England 
have  been  mainly  chosen.  What  a  marvellous  illustration  of 
this  spirit  is  being  enacted  before  our  eyes  in  India!  The 
yery  maintenance  of  that  empire^— the  stupendous  achievement 
of  thousands  ruling  over  millions  to  whom  they  are  strange  in 
colour  and  creed  and  race— depends  on  the  respect  in  which  the 
superiority  of  the  English  race  is  held.  To  gratify  some 
theorists  at  home  who  have  weight  in  Parliament,  we  are 
deliberately  humiliating  the  English  race  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives ;  and  we  are  announcing  the  policy,  which  we  cannot 
fulfil  without  suicide,  that  race-distinctions  in  the  bestowal 
of  administrative  offices  shall  cease.  It  is  a  striking,  though 
by  no  means  a  solitary  indication  of  how  low,  in  the  present 
temper  of  English  politics,  our  sympathy  with  our  own  country- 

men 
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has  fallen.     Of  course. 


shall  he  told  that  ; 


L  conscience 

of  exalted  sensibilitj,  which  is  the  special  attribute  of  the  Liberal 
party,  has  enabled  them  to  discover,  what  English  statesmen  had 
never  discovered  before,  that  the  cause  to  which  our  country- 
men arc  opposed  is  generally  the  just  one.     Undoubtedly,  their 
conduct  may  conceivably  be  accounted  for  by  this  lofty  theory* 
Many  actions  in  life  are  susceptible  of  a  double  explanation. 
When  a  commander  surrenders  a  fortress  which  he  might  have 
held,  he  generally  attributes  his  capituLition  to  the  tenderness 
of  his  humanity,  which   shrank   from   the  shedding  of  blood. 
When  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  kicked  without  resisting  it, 
he  will  very  likely  assure  you   that  it  is   doe  to  the  Christian 
meekness  of  his  character.     The  credence  which  in  either  case 
is  g-iven  to  this  sort  of  explanation,  will  depend  very  much  on 
its   consistency  with  other  portions  of  the  explainer's  habitual 
c^onduct.     Those    who    have    observed    in    other    parts    of    the 
JLiberal  record- — say  in  their  Irish  policy — -a  perfect  detachment 
i^rom  the  lower  impulses  of  party  interest,  may  possibly  conclude 
"that  their  colonial  and  fij reign  policy  arises  from  an  excess  of 
^^hristian  abnegation.     For  ourselves,  we  are   rather  disposed 
^o    think    that    patriotism  has  become  in  some  breasts  so  very 
■»-easonable   an  emotion,  because  it  is  ceasing  to  be  an  emotion 
^t  all  ;    and  that  these  superior  scruples,  to  which  our  fathers 
'^vere  insensible,  and  which  alwaj-s  make  the  balance  of  justice 
lean    to  the   side    of  abandoning   either   our   territory  or   our 
^ountrymen^  indicate  that  the  national   impulses  which  used 
^a  make  Englishmen  cling  together  in  face  of  every  external 
Trouble  are  beginning  to  disappear. 

But  it  is  in  home  affairs  that  the  ominous  tendency  of  which 

^^e  have  spoken  is  most  conspicuousj  and  it  is  in  these  that 

^^e  danger  threatens  us  the  most  closely.     Of  course,  when  the 

^■Drd  disintegration,  as  a  possible  peril  of  the  present  time,  is 

^5fientioned,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  Ireland  ;  and  Ireland 

is,  no  doubt,  the  worst  symptom  of  our  malady.  But  we  are  not 

free  from  it  here  ;  it  is  beginning  to  infect  us  in   this  country 

^aUo,  though  the  stage   is  less  advanced  and  the  form  is  less 

^feute.       While   scorn    is   thrown    upon    the   old    instincts    of 

^^triotism  which  animated  all  ranks  and  divisions  of  men  with 

common  aspirations,  the  temper  that  severs  class  from  class  is 

constantly    gaining    strength.       Those    who    lead    the    poorer 

classes  of  this  country  are  industriously  impressing  upon  them, 

with    more  or  less  plainness   of  speech,  that  the  function   of 

legislation  is  to  transfer  to  them  something^ — an  indefinite  and 

UQlimited  something — from  the  pockets  of  their  more  fortunate 

-countrymen ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  a  doctrine, 
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which  teaches  that  a  disregard  of  the  Tenth  Commandment  is 
the  highest  duty  of  citizenship,  should  not  gradually  impress 
itself  on  the  minds  to  which  it  is  addressed*  pn  the  other  band^ 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  members  of  the  classes  who  are 
in  any  sense  or  degree  holders  of  property  are  becoming  uneasy 
at  the  prospect  which  lies  before  them.  The  uneasiness  is 
greatest  among  those  whose  property  consists  in  land,  because 
they  have  been  the  most  attacked  \  but  the  feeling  is  not  con* 
lined  to  them.  No  one  will  say  that  this  anxiety  is  with- 
out foundation*  Things  that  have  been  secure  for  centuries 
are  secure  no  longer.  Not  only  is  every  existing  principle  and 
institution  challengetl,  but  it  has  been  made  evident  by  prac- 
tical experience  that  most  of  them  can  be  altered  w^ith  great 
ease.  The  mechanism  by  which  small  changes  are  tnade^ — by 
which  the  humble  daily  work  of  legislation  ought  to  be  done— 
is  rusty  and  inefficient  to  the  last  degree.  But  the  mechanism 
by  which  large  and  revolutionary  changes  are  carried  out  is^ 
singularly  rapid  and  effective  in  its  action,  and  requires  a  very 
small  preponderance  of  force  to  set  it  in  motion.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  landowners,  who  think  that 
their  pnjperty,  often  their  whole  property,  has  been  taken  from 
them  under  a  mockery  of  judicial  forms,  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of 
the  secular  enemies  of  their  class  and  of  England,  whose  loyal 
pioneers  and  foremost  championsthey have  been.  Twice  despoiled 
by  the  power  whose  support  thej  were,  they  are  preparing,  with 
heavy  forebodings,  to  combat  the  third  attack,  which  seems  im- 
minent  in  no  distant  future.  Their  hard  fate— which  if  anyone 
had  prophesied  twenty  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  derided  as 
a  Tory  alarmist  and  a  calumniator  of  Liberal  virtue — has  not 
left  the  corresponding  classes  in  England  indifferent  or  un- 
affected* The  shadow  of  the  same  danger  has  passed  near  the 
English  landowner,  and  his  fate  is  still  uncertain.  Some 
people  think  the  peril  has  gone  by,  and  that  for  the  time  he  is 
safe  ;  others  look  upon  the  handling  he  has  recently  undergone 
as  a  mere  warning  of  what  is  to  come — the  premonitory  tremor 
of  the  earthquake  wave  which  has  been  fatal  to  his  Irish 
brother,  and  is  travelling  slowly  towards  him.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, such  desponding  minds  may  derive  comfort  irom  the 
reflection  that  here  their  class  is  not,  as  in  Ireland,  the  only,  or 
even  the  most  prominent,  embodiment  of  wealth.  It  is  fairly 
probable  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  English 
society,  if  an^^body  is  to  be  eaten,  it  will  be  the  funtlholder  and 
the  capitalist  who  are  destined  to  be  eaten  first.  The  fate  of 
the  English  landowner  depends  very  much  upon  the  vigour  and 
resolution  with  which  he  defends  himself;  and  the  same  may 
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be   said  of  any  other   botly  of  men  threatened   hy  legislation 
which  is   inspired  hy  electioneering  motives.     In   the  present 
day  those  interests  are  in  the  least  jeopardy,  which  will  give  the 
^eatest  trouble  if  molested.     But  the  important  feature  of  these 
mttacks  and  apprehensions,  in  a  wider  view,  is  not  so  much  the 
possible  destiny  of  particular  sections  of  the  community  which 
^bej  may  foreshadow,  as  the  general  distrust  which  they  inspire. 
Every  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  watched  with  keen 
'anxiety  by  classes  in  this  country  whose  numbers  are  not  small, 
^and  whose  InHuence  is  very  far  from  insignificant.    Churchmen, 
landowners,    publicans,    manufacturers,   house-owners,    railway 
shareholders,  fundholders,  are  painfully   aware  that  they  have 
^U  been  threatened  :  that  their   most  vital  interests  are  at  the 
mercy  of  some  move    in    the   game  of  politics,   and   they  are 
iratching  with  pardonable  interest  to  see  whose  turn  will  come 
^ext.      The  collapse   of  principles  formerly  looked  cm  as  im- 
movable has  been  so  complete,  the  changes  of  front  executed 
hy    parties    and    individuals    have    been    so    astounding,    that 
no  one  can   foresee  into   what  unexpected   region  of  political 
doctrine  the  Legislature  will  make  its  next  excursion* 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  House  of  Commons  is  attaining  to  a  supremacy  in  the  State 
more  decided  than  it  ever  possessed  l3eforej  it  should  appear  to 
be  entirely  losing  one  of  the  most  necessary  attributes  ol  a  ruler. 
The  broad  distinction  between  a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized 
community  is  this — that  in  a  civilized  community  individuals 
or   bodies  of  men   who  quarrel  submit  their  difference   to   an 
arbitrator,  while  in  a  savage  state  they  fight  it  out.     The  arbi- 
trament of  a  ruler  is  substituted  for  the  arbitrament  of  intestine 
war.      It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  civilized  systt^m  that  the  arbi- 
trator should  he  in  the  main  impartial  ;  and  the  kings  or  chiefs, 
to  whom  in  ruder  times  the  power  of  arbitration  was  confided, 
Satisfied^  or  were  believed  to  satisfy,  this  requirement.    The  first 
deadly  blow  against  kingly  powder  w^as  struck  when  the  difTer- 
ences  of  religion  arose  ;  for  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  king 
ceased   to  be  impartial   on   a  matter  which   concerned  all   his 
subjects,  and  on  which  they  were  bitterly  divided.      He  became 
perforce  a  partisan,  and  in  that  capacity  he  forfeited  the  trust 
of  his  subjects.     Other   and   more  potent   causes  have    subse- 
<juently  worked  in   the  same  direction ;    but  it  was  with   the 
differences   of    religion    that    the    change    of    feeling   towards 
inonarchy  in  modern  times  began.     Assemblies  have  inherited 
tbe  function  of  political  arbitration  where  it  has  dropped  from 
fthe   hands  of  kings ;   and  while  their  power  was  undeveloped, 
:>r  while  they  were  drawn  from  a  limited  portion  of  the  com- 

munity. 
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munity,  their  impartiality,  though  not  quite  unimpeachable^ 
has  sufficed  for  the  preservation  of  their  moral  authority,  and  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  With  us,  as  in  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  societies,  the  Representative  Assembly  is  no  longer  taken 
from  a  limited  section  of  the  community,  and  it  has  succeeded 
with  us,  far  more  than  any  assembly  in  America,  in  shaking  itself 
free  of  all  restrictions  upon  its  power.  But  with  this  develop- 
ment of  its  character  and  strength,  the  loss  of  its  fitness  to 
arbitrate  has  become  apparent.  The  movement  of  society  is 
reversed ;  we  are  going  back  to  the  ancient  method  of  deciding 
quarrels.  Our  ruler  is  no  longer  an  impartial  judge  between 
classes  who  bring  their  differences  before  him  for  adjustment ; 
our  ruler  is  an  Assembly  which  is  itself  the  very  field  of  battle 
on  which  the  contending  classes  fight  out  their  feuds.  The 
settlement  by  arbitration  has  given  place  again  to  the  settlement 
by  civil  war ;  only  it  is  civil  war  with  gloves  on.  Of  course  the 
decisions  thus  given  vary  in  their  character  without  limit ;  and 
all  confidence  in  fixed  principles  or  a  determinate  policy  is  gone. 

Undoubtedly,  in  a  modern  state,  the  only  arbitration  possible 
between  classes  is  the  judgment — the  cool  and  deliberate 
judgment — of  the  generality  of  the  nation.  At  the  best  it  may 
not  be  an  ideal  form  of  arbitration  ;  in  ordinary  circumstances 
its  genuine  decisions  are  hard  to  obtain :  but  it  is  the  only 
one  available  under  modern  conditions  of  political  life.  The 
reproach  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  acting  for  the 
nation  is  liable,  is  that  it  does  not  in  its  dealing  between 
classes,  even  approximately,  represent  this  deliberate  judg- 
ment. If  its  policy  is  unstable,  and  its  action  is  watched 
from  year  to  year  with  uncertainty  and  dread,  it  is  becaose 
its  mode  of  procedure  is  ill-fitted  to  ascertain  or  faithfully  to 
transmit  the  decisions  of  the  nation  in  the  issues  submitted 
to  it — because  it  suffers  them  to  be  dictated  by  impulse  or 
falsified  by  sectional  bias.  If  it  ever  forfeits  completely— 
as  it  perhaps  some  day  may  forfeit — the  confidence  of  large 
classes  of  the  community  over  which  its  authority  extends, 
the  cause  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  unexampled  extent  of 
its  powers,  which  permits  hastiness  of  decision,  partly  in  the 
peculiar  play  of  parties  within  its  walls,  which  vitiates  the 
fidelity  of  its  action  as  an  exponent  of  national  opinion. 

Hack  phrases  are  a  dangerous  snare  to  an  age  too  hunied 
and  too  busy  to  think.  We  live  under  a  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment :  we  have  lived  two  centuries  under  a  Parliamentary 
Government :  all  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities  live  under  a 
Parliamentary  Government.  Whether  in  the  three  cases  the 
same  word  means  the  same  thing,  no  one  is  careful  to  enquire. 
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^be  phrase  blinds  us  to  the  peculiar  position^  a  position  wholly 
^^pvitbout  any  precedent  or  parallel,  occopietl  at  the  present  day 
^:>y    the   House  of  Commons*     Our  Goveroment  was   called  a 
^Parliamentary  Government  a  century  ago,  as  it  is  now.     But 
^lie  control  of  the  machine  was  largely  shared  by  the  Crown  and 
^be  aristocracy*     Now  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  demo- 
^rracy%      It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  a  wider  difTerence. 
AVe  have  passed  from  one  pole  of  political  ideas  to   its  exact 
<:»ppo$ite.    The  consequence  is,  that  arrangements  which  worked 
;j>erfectly   well   under  one  system   are  wholly   nnsuited    to    the 
other.     We  have  carried  over  from  one  condition   of  political 
«?xistence    to    the    other    the    doctrine    that    the    Ministry,    the 
depositary  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  holds  oflice  as  tenant 
^t  will  of  the  House  of  Commons,    A  single  motion  carried  any 
one  night  in  that  House — the  sudden  result  of  panic  or  mere 
impulse,  or  of  clever  canvassing,  or  of  an  intrigue  among  various 
groups,  will  displace  a  Ministry,  and  reverse  a  policy*      When  a 
majority,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  who   bad  the 
power  of  giving  this  vote,  were  the  nominees  of  royal  or  aristo- 
erratic  patrons,  this  system  presented  no  great  inconvenience  in 
practice.     Whatever  other  evil  results  such  a  system  of  govern- 
jnent   may  have  involved,  it  was  not  likely  to  sin  on  the  side  of 
instability.     The  limited  class  who  nominated  a  majority  of 
the  members  had   their  attention   constantly  fixed  on   politics, 
and  their  opinions  varied  little,  or  only  at  long  intervals:  and 
the  members  who  represented  them  moved  in  a  predetermined 
course,  to  which  they  were  vigilantly  restricted.     But   a  demo- 
cracy, consisting  of  men  who  must  be  ordinarily  engrossed  by 
the  daily  necessities  of  self-support,  only  attends  to  public  atlairs 
partially  and  fitfully.     During  the  long  intervals  which  elapse 
between  the  periods  when  they  do  give  their  minds  to  politics 
and  pronounce  an  intelligent  decision,  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  subject  at  a!L      Their  voice  is  mimicked  by  some  one  else, 
who  speaks  in  their  name,  and  affects  to  act  under  their  authority. 
It    may    be    some    one    whom  in    some  informal    manner   the 
majority  of  them  have  cht>sen  ;  or  it  may  be  one  whose  mandate 
is  altogether  technical,  indirect,  and  unreal.     It  matters  little 
for  those  whose  vital  interests  are  practically  left  unprotected  at 
his  mercy*     It  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  their  countrymen  at 
Urge,  wlucb  arbitrates  between  them  and  their  opponents  and 
decides  their  fate.     It  is  the  will  of  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men, 
- — themselves  holding  on  to  power  by  a  capricious  and  precarious 
tenure  ;  compelled  to   light  for  it  night  after  night,  amid   the 
Conflicting  passions  and  ambitions  of  the  various  groups  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  omnipotent  so  long  as  these  groups 
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can  be  manipulated  with  success.  It  is  a  transparent  mockery 
to  tell  the  classes  whose  great  litigation  it  is  the  supreme 
function  of  legislation  to  determine,  that  the  verdict  of  their 
countrymen  is  expressed  in  the  decisions  which  in  any  parlia- 
mentary crisis  may  be  dictated  to  a  Ministry  by  the  exigency  of 
tactics  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  the  Parliamentary 
Government  under  which  the  nation  lived  a  century  ago,  when 
the  position  of  a  strong  Minister  was  secure  from  the  sudden 
revulsions  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  his  action  was  effectively  controlled  by  the 
still  vigorous  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown. 

Again,  it  is  a  popular  impression  that  our  existing  system 
has  the  sanction  of  the  experience  of  the  Great  Western  Re- 
public ;  and  that  American  institutions  are  practically  the  same 
as  ours,  differing  only  in  that  they  are  a  little  more  demo- 
cratic. The  resemblance  is  entirely  superficial.  The  elements 
of  instability  and  insecurity,  which  are  so  rife  in  our  institu- 
tions as  they  at  present  practically  stand,  have  been  wisely 
excluded  from  the  American  system.  Our  House  of  Commons 
has  come  into  its  position,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  It  is  like 
the  junior  member  of  a  great  mercantile  firm,  who  has  suddenly 
become  all-powerful,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  articles  of  the 
partnership,  but  simply  because  the  senior  partners  have  fallen 
into  poor  health,  and  have  retired.  No  provision  was  made 
in  the  articles  to  meet  such  a  contingency ;  and  his  power 
is  absolutely  unrestricted.  The  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  is  in  a  very  different  position.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  framed  by  men,  deeply  mistaken,  as  we 
think,  in  that  they  were  hostile  to  monarchy,  but  yet  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  that  attended  the  democracy  they  chose ;  and 
it  was  with  these  dangers  fully  in  their  view  that  they  limited 
the  functions  and  counterpoised  the  power  of  the  supreme  assem- 
blies they  set  up.  Both  in  America  and  England  the  popular 
vote  indirectly  chooses  the  party  from  which  the  Ministers  are 
to  be  drawn,  in  the  one  case  by  the  election  of  a  President,  in 
the  other  by  the  election  of  a  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
tenure  of  the  Ministers  is  very  different.  In  America  they 
practically  hold  during  the  four  years'  Presidential  term;  they 
do  not  sit  in  Congress,  and  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  action 
of  Congress  short  of  an  impeachment.  The  difference  between 
a  secure  and  a  precarious  tenure  affects  the  mind  of  the  politi- 
cian as  much  as  that  of  the  agriculturist;  and  accordingly 
American  Ministers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  recommend 
legislative  measures  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  party  interests 
of  the  moment  and  to  the  composition  of  their  majority  from 

day 
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-^VLj  to  day.  One  of  the  results  of  this  rontUtion  of  things  is  the 
comparative  absence  of  a  class  of  legislation  with  which  in 
England  we  are  too  familiar.  No  group  of  members  has  the 
power  of  intimating  to  a  Minister,  '  Unless  this  or  that  measure 
on  which  we  have  set  our  hearts  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  must  not  count  on  our  support  in  the  next  critical 
division.'  Persona!  purity  is  unhappily  low  in  American 
politics ;  and,  unless  they  are  maligned,  the  lesser  bribery,  the 
bribery  of  individuals,  frequently  takes  place.  But  the  greater 
bribery,  the  bribery  by  legislation,  the  bribery  of  classes  strong 
in  political  power  at  the  cost  of  those  who  are  weak— this  kind 
of  corruption  is  comparatively  unknown. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  institutions  of  demo- 
cratic America   is  the  strength  of  the  safeguards  which  have 
l>cen  erected  to  prevent  hasty  or  violent  legislation.     The  co- 
ordinate   authority   of  the   Senate   is   exercised    with    as    much 
freedom  and  with  as  little  hesitation  as  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     The  veto  of  the  President  is  not  rusted  with 
-disuse  ;  but  is  an  effective  constitutional  check,  not  unfrequently 
supplied.     But   the  most  remarkable  of  the   restrictions  which 
tiave    been    set    up    to    prevent    the    Legislatures    in    America 
from   misusing    tlieir  power,   is   the  provision   which    removes 
d  most  important  class  of  subjects  entirely  out  of  their  reach. 
*Thc  foundations  of  the  Constitution  are  placed  upon  a  firmer 
l>asis  than  the  caprice  of  any  Assembly.     It  cannot  be  altered  by 
the  ordinary  authorities  to  whom  the  general  work  of  Legislation 
ds  confided  :  but  only  by  the  assent  of  three- fourths  of  the  whole 
^nation,  specially  consulted  for  the  purpose.*  And  this  inviolable 
^Constitution  includes  the  assertion  of  principles  which  we,  too, 
once  believed  to  be  inviolable  in  England,  but  which  are  now 
freely  sold  in  the  market-place  of  politics.     Take  the  question  of 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  a  principle  for  w  liich  our  present  Par- 
liament takes  every  opportunity  of  evincing  its  contempt.     The 
-question   belongs  in  America  to   the   jurisdiction,   not  of   the 
"Central,  but  of  the  Local  Legislatures ;   and   the  provision    of 
the  Constitution  (Art.  i.  sect.   10)  is,  '  No  State  shall  pass  any 
ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Con- 
tracts/    This  golden  law  cannot  be  set   aside  by  the  pressure 
of  any  malcontent  section  of  partizans,  or   the  Parliamentary 
strategy  of  any    Minister.      If  any  American   Legislature  had 

•  The  Congrcfls  of  the  Uotted  States  nmy  propose  amendments  in  the  Consti- 
tution by  atwo-tl)ir<]3  vote  of  btilh  Hoiii-ea,  or^  upon  the  appHcfttioB  of  two-tliink 
of  the  State  LcgiHlaturc  h,  it  iijay  cull  a  eomrention  to  eoriHider  and  propose  amend- 
mentd ;  but  in  either  case  the  proposed  umcndnients  niuat  be  mtifleil  by  tlirce- 
fourths  tjf  the  6tat4j  Legislaturee,  or  by  convenllons  called  in  thrco-fourths  of  the 
^soYeral  8tatt^. 
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passed  a  measure  similar  to  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  annulled  it  as  unconstitutional. 

We  are  well  aware  that  such  precautions  could  not  be 
engrafted  on  the  institutions  which  have  grown  up  in  England. 
Our  hope,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  in  the  possibility  of  the  House 
of  Commons  returning  to  the  better  spirit  of  its  earlier  tra- 
ditions. We  cite  the  American  safeguards,  not  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  possible  remedy,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  singular 
danger  in  which  we  stand.  By  a  process  of  political  ero- 
lution,  which  affects  not  us  only,  but  the  whole  western 
world,  ultimate  power  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  much 
larger  multitudes  than  ever  exercised  it  before.  It  is  as  use- 
less to  repine  at  this  process,  as  to  repine  because  we  are 
growing  older.  It  is  patent  on  the  face  of  history  that  the 
aggregates  of  men  who  form  communities,  like  the  aggre- 
gates of  atoms  that  form  living  bodies,  are  subject  to  laws 
of  progressive  change — be  it  towards  growth  or  towards  decay. 
And  it  is  evident  from  the  example  of  the  communities 
in  which  men  have  come  unfettered  by  the  past  to  the  choice 
of  their  own  political  arrangements,  the  United  States,  and 
our  own  Colonies,  that  the  numerical  majority,  when  it  chooses 
to  assert  itself,  is  in  effect  the  living  power  of  our  particular 
time.  There  is  no  experience  at  present  to  show  that  this 
fact  is  incompatible  with  the  government  of  England  on  the 
sober  principles,  respectful  of  the  rights  of  all,  with  which 
our  Constitution  is  instinct ;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which,  as  Constitutionalists,  we  need  deplore.  But  what  i» 
to  be  deplored,  is  that  the  change  is  not  recognized  :  and  that  no 
inclination  is  shown  to  provide  against  its  inevitable  difficulties 
and  drawbacks.  Our  arrangements  are  just  what  they  were 
when  the  machine  was  worked  by  an  aristocracy  and  checked 
by  a  very  active  Royal  Power.  We  show  in  our  political 
movements  the  same  immobility  of  habit  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  emigrating  Englishman.  Just  as  he  is  prone  to 
carry  to  a  burning  climate  the  dress,  the  diet,  the  hours,  the 
manner  of  building,  suitable  to  the  temperature  of  his  own 
country,  and  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  them,  so 
we  have  migrated  from  the  old  system  of  politics  to  the  new, 
and  imagine  that  the  appliances  of  political  life  which  suited 
the  calmer  and  more  equable  climate  which  we  have  left,  are 
maintainable  in  the  full  glare  of  Democracy.  It  is  melancholy 
to  note  that  American  Institutions,  which  we  shrink  from  as  an 
extravagant  embodiment  of  the  Democratic  idea,  have  J^ 
known  how  to  guard  effectively  against  some  of  the  worst 
dangers  jof  Democracy  to  which  we  still  remain  exposed. 
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This  entire  absence  of  protection  for  the  varied  interests  of  the 
untrj,  in  the  conduct  of  what  is  an  entirely  novel  experiment  in 
overnment^  is  calculated  to  create  anxiety  and  distrust  amon^ 
ose  who  have  anything  to  lose, — a  category  which,  wc  are 
id  with  Mr,  Forstcr  to  believe,  includes  a  large  proportion 
the  working  class.  These  apprehensions  may  not  be  shared 
the  mere  optimist,  who  solves  every  diffieulty  by  an  effusive 
ofcssion  of  trust  in  the  people.  That  is  an  admirable  sentiment, 
lich  has  ibrmed  the  text  for  many  political  declamations — 
pcciftUy  of  the  kind  which  abound  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
Isolation*  No  one  was  fonder  of  the  sentiment  than  Lafayette* 
le  worst  feature  of  it  is^that,  excellent  as  it  is,  it  is  wholly 
elevant  to  sublunary  concerns.  The  '  people/  as  an  acting, 
ciding,  accessible  authority,  are  a  myth.  Except  on  rare 
lergencies,  when  they  are  excited  by  some  tempest  of  passion, 
some  exceptional  emergency,  the  '  people '  do  not  speak  at  all, 
m  have  to  put  an  utterance  into  their  mouths  by  certain  coQ- 
ntional  arrangements,  under  which  assumptions  are  made 
dch,  though  convenient,  are  purely  fictitious :  as  for  instance, 
It  those  present  at  the  process  of  voting  represent  the  absent ; 
It  a  majority,  however  small,  represents  the  whole  ;  that  a 
in*s  mind  is  a  perfect  reilex  of  the  minds  of  fifty  thousand 
his  fellow-citizens  on  all  subjects,  because  he  was  chosen, 
the  best  of  two  or  three  candidates,  in  respect  to  a  particular 
lis  and  a  particular  set  of  subjects,  by  a  bare  majority  of 
>se  who  took  the  trouble  to  vote  on  a  particular  day.  These 
tions  may  be  convenient,  they  may  be  inevitable;  but  they 
Hut  alter  the  facts.  You  do  not  get  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
t  something  which,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  you  choose 
dignify  by  that  name.  But  when  confidence  in  the  people 
invoked  as  a  sublime  emotion  which  should  calm  all  doubts 
d  fears,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  are  asked  to 
■le  our  trust,  not  upon  a  voice  which  renlly  proceeds  from 
(beople,  but  upon  the  utterances  of  mon  whose  right  to 
sab  on  their  behalf  is  purely  conventional. 
But  at  all  events  the  apprehension  that  under  present  arrange- 
nls  the  action  of  the  Legislature  does  not  represent  the  calm 
Igment  of  the  people,  is  not  confined  to  Conservatives,  Here 
a  testimony  to  its  soundness  which  comes  from  no  Tory 
ath;— 

The  first  danger  which  accompanies  political  progress  in  this  age 
orer-hasty  legialation :  and  tbcj  next  is  the  danger  from  wire- 
Why  do  I  Bay  the  danger  from  over-hasty  legislation  ? 
reason — that  there  never  was  a  country  in  which  the  same 
'  excitement  would  go  from  cud  to  end,  as  it  naturally  does  in 

England. 
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England.  At  this  moment  we  nre  closer  together,  we  are  more  lib 
one  another,  we  have  commiinication  by  railway  and  by  telegraph, 
we  have  our  cheap  press,  so  that  when  any  event  happens  which 
excites  the  country,  there  is  a  response  from  John  o'  Groafs  to  the 
Land's  End  almost  instantly.  There  never  was  a  country  so  likely  to 
be  moved  by  any  special  feeling  as  is  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time.  .  .  .  That,  I  think,  forms  the  danger  that  under  any  sadden 
excitement  legislation  might  be  passed  which  we  should  afterwards 
feel  had  been  too  hastily  passed.  ...  I  confess  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  look  out  for  safeguards  against  over-hasty  legislation.  .  .  . 
I  should  like  those  who  care  about  politics  to  study  American 
politics ;  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  real  GonservatiTe 
safeguards  are  much  more  powerful  there  than  they  are  here.'— 
Mr.  FoBSTEB  at  Stonehouse,  August  16. 

While  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Forster  in  lamenting  the  want 
of  adequate  safeguards,  we  question  whether  overhasty  legislation 
is  the  only,  or  even  the  greatest  danger.  No  doubt  we  do  suffer 
from  waves  of  feeling  which  sometimes  hurry  Parliament  into  rash 
proceedings.  They  are  usually  raised  by  some  sentimental  crj— 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  or  the  PlimsoU 
agitation,  which  was  produced  by  the  existence  of  genuine  evils, 
but  which  issued  in  demands  that  were  entirely  extravagant. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  Englishmen  often  have  cause  to  regret  the 
checks  of  the  American  constitution,  which  with  us  are  ill 
replaced  by  the  delays  arising  from  obstruction  and  loquacity. 
But  these  hasty  and  ill-informed  cries,  though  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  rising  to  the  level  of  a 
national  mania,  usually  affect  matters  of  secondary  importance, 
and  are  only  felt  within  a  narrow  area.  The  evil  which  we 
have  to  dread,  and  which  makes  us  long  for  some,  at  least, 
of  the  constitutional  safeguards  possessed  by  our  kinsmen— 
especially  when  we  think  of  Ireland — is  the  system  of  political 
bargains  to  which  great  Legislative  changes  are  frequently  due. 
The  bargains  are  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  compromises 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  State.  They  are  the  upshot 
of  the  internal  negociations  by  which  the  dominant  party,  the 
party  of  action,  from  time  to  time  maintains  or  re-establishes 
discipline  in  its  ranks.  Peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  for 
this  traffic  by  the  unchecked,  or  almost  unchecked,  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  indeed,  if  its  powers  were  not 
so  enormous,  such  a  traffic  could  hardly  live.  If  the  change 
demanded  by  a  group  as  the  price  of  its  obedience  could  not 
be  effected  without  securing  the  assent  of  other  bodies  of  equal 
power  and,  perhaps,  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote,  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  would  always  be  precarious,  and  the  value  of 
the  offer  as  a  means  of  obtaining  support  in  Parliament  would 
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e  jDclefinitely  diminishetl.  Instead  of  value  paitl  over  the 
Winter,  the  Minister  would  only  be  able  to  give  a  bill  drawn 
k  l«>ng  date  on  a  questionable  security.  But  on  his  side  he 
'ould  not  have  the  same  motive  for  making  the  offer.  It  is  the 
ossession  by  the  House  of  Commnns  of  the  power  of  dismissal 
t  a  moment's  notice,  that  gives  all  its  force  to  a  well-timed 
ireat  of  desertion.  Without  it  no  malcontent  group  of  sup- 
orters  could  extort  promises  from  the  Minister  on  the  eve  of 

critical  division,  for  critical  divisions  would  not  exist. 

Undoubtedly  the  evil  has  only  become  serious  in  very  recent 
mes.  The  facilities  for  bargaining,  offered  by  the  position 
'hich  the  House  of  Commons  octupies  in  the  State,  have  only 
ecome  of  grave  importance  since  the  composite  character  of  the 
iberal  party  has  become  more  strongly  marked.  We  constantly 
6e,  in  Liberal  writings  and  speeches,  exhortations  to  the  various 
actions  of  the  party  to  practise  mutual  forbearance.  They  are 
atreated  to  *  give  and  take  ; '  in  other  words,  they  are  exhorted 
>  barter.  If  they  were  agreed,  'giving  and  taking,'  or  barter- 
Ig,  would  be  unnecessary ;  but,  precisely  because  they  are  not 
^reed,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  'the  higgling  of  the 
larket '  on  what  terms  of  mutual  surrender  they  can  be  kept 
^gether. 

If  the  votes  that  are  bought  and  sold  in  this  curious  traffic 
ere  paid  for  merely  in  the  political  counters  of  honours  and 
laces,  though  the  transaction  would  be  morally  much  more 
>rrupt,  the  concern  of  the  public  in  them  would  be  mainly 
Nscmlative,  But  the  rights  of  classes,  the  property  and  living 
r  numbers  of  non-political  men  and  women,  are  the  currency  in 
hich  this  commerce  is  conducted.  The  owners  of  land  in  Ire- 
md  have  bitterly  felt,  how  hard  a  destiny  it  is  to  live  in  a  land 
here  votes  are  the  aliment  on  which  rulers  live  from  day  to 
ijr,  and  where  those  votes  must  be  paid  ibr  by  sacrificing  the 
icient  and  unquestioned  rights  of  a  defeated  class.  They  are 
m  most  conspicuous  victims  of  this  necessity  ;  but  they  have 
l^t  been  the  first,  and  they  will  not  be  the  last. 
Only  those  who  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  legislative 
casures,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed,  can 
^lize  how  much  the  destinies  of  man}^  innocent  classes  are 
tected  by  the  busy  bargaining  which  goes  on  in  the  heart  of 
le  Liberal  party.  For  the  Liberal  party  has  not  only  its  full 
lare  of  the  individual  disagreements  which  beset  all  bodies  of 
en  acting  together  for  common  ends,  but,  in  addition,  it  lies 
ider  the  constant  peril  of  disruption  caused  by  profound  di- 
iJgences  of  opinion  between  its  principal  sections.  The  dif- 
may  be  expressed  briefly,  though  perhaps  roughly,  by 
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saying  that  the  Radical  desires  equality,  and  the  Whig  does  not. 
Those  Radicals  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  their 
opinions,  and  are  not  restrained  by  any  prudential  motives  from 
avowing  them,  wish  for  equality  right  through,  without  qualifi- 
cation or  limit  They  wish  for  equality  among  religions :  and 
the  tendency  of  their  school  is  to  attain  it,  not  only  by  stripping 
all  religious  bodies  of  endowments,  but  also  by  the  extir- 
pation of  all  dogmas  which  make  a  distinction  between  one 
religious  body  and  another.  They  wish  for  equality  among 
individuals :  and  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  all  honour  or 
privileges  which  are  transmitted  by  inheritance.  From  the 
same  desire  they  are  opposed  to  all  inequalities  of  property: 
and  by  the  action  of  taxation,  of  succession  laws,  and  of  sundij 
other  devices  borrowed  from  the  Socialist  armoury,  they  hope 
to  attain  an  absolute  level,  first  in  the  ownership  of  land,  and 
afterwards  in  all  other  kinds  of  ownership.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  desire  for  equality,  in  the  fulness  with  which  we  have  ex- 

Sressed  it,  is  avowed  by  all  those  who  are  usually  known  as 
Radicals.  Many  do  not  think  out  the  necessary  result  of  the 
formulas  they  use.  Others,  again,  who  have  fully  thought  the 
subject  out,  do  not  express  publicly  the  full  extent  of  the 
changes  they  really  desire.  Reticence  is  the  quality  which 
above  all  others  is  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  parliamentary  life. 
It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  so,  but  free  institutions  tend  rather 
to  restrain  than  to  promote  freedom  of  speech  among  those  who 
work  them.  The  essence  of  the  method  of  government  prevail- 
ing in  free  countries  is  that  men  should  act  together  in  con- 
siderable masses  for  the  attainment  of  public  ends.  In  doing 
so,  they  do  not  desire  to  invite  more  adverse  criticism  than  is 
absolutely  inseparable  from  the  particular  proposal  which  at 
that  particular  moment  they  are  advocating.  Therefore  it  is 
their  interest  as  a  body  to  repress  any  avowals  of  opinion 
pointing  to  other  and  further  proposals  by  which  hostile  feeling 
may  be  roused.  The  advocacy  which  suits  them  best  is  that 
which  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  project  in  agitation,  and 
gives  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  it  is  meant  to  smooth 
the  way  for  some  ulterior  and  more  formidable  design.  The 
men,  therefore,  who  will  rise  in  a  party  of  change,  who  will  be 
trusted  as  its  agents  and  leaders,  are  those  who  can  argue  for  the 
change  that  it  is  in  issue,  without  revealing  that  any  of  those 
who  promote  it  mean,  with  its  help,  to  ask  for  larger  changes 
further  on.  More  eccentric  and  outspoken  persons,  who  not 
only  think  out  their  principles,  but  have  the  indiscretion  to 
think  aloud,  sin  against  the  general  prospects  and  welfare  of  the 
party,  and  do  not,  unless  they  are  gifted  with  extraordinar)* 
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eloquence,  gain  influence  In  It.  Reticence,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  questions  popular  at  the  moment  with  the  party,  is  an  obli- 
gation of  prudence  which  is  feh  by  all  Radical  politicians,  and 
which  the  greater  mass  of  them  are  too  politic  to  resist.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  wholly  unsound  to  conclode  from  the  reti- 
cence habitual  to  the  Radicals  that  the  party  generally  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  doctrines,  which  at  present  only  a  few  of 
the  freer  pens  express. 

But  in  truth  there  is  nothing  insisted  on  more  strongly  by  the 
Radical  party  than  that  their  ultimate  aspirations  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  demands  which  they  make  now*  In  their 
own  phrase,  they  are,  above  all  things,  a  party  of  progress*  They 
always  rejected  wdth  vigour  the  famous  recommendation  to 
*  rest  and  be  thankfuL'  They  heap  unmeasured  contempt  upon 
the  weaker  spirits  who  at  any  point  wish  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  achieved,  or  to  bind  the  party  of  to-day  by  reser- 
vations, or  disclaimers,  or  protests,  which  were  found  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  advance  of  yesterday.  They  always  love  to 
compare  themselves  to  an  army  on  the  march;  it  has  its 
regiments  who  lead  the  van,  and  its  regiments  who  bring  up 
the  rear.  But,  at  whatever  pace  or  in  whatever  order  its 
individual  members  may  advance,  the  characteristic  of  the 
whole  body  is  that  it  is  always  on  the  move  from  something  old 
to  something  new.  They  profess  that  their  unresting  advance 
is  always  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  is  along  the  road  to 
which  they  complacently  give  the  name  of  *  progress.' 

But  if  it  be  progress,  it  must  be  progress  somewhere. 
Whither  are  they  'progressing'?  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  has  never  been  definitely  answered.  Yet  there  must 
be  an  answer.  There  must  be  some  objective  point  towards 
which  this  long  march  is  directed.  There  most  be  some 
ideal  land  of  promise  in  which  their  long  wanderings  are  to 
end.  The  Radicals  can  hardly  conceive  themselves  as  filling  in 
politics  the  part  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew.'  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  consistent  devotee  of  progress 
that  the  mind  can  contemplate — progress  in  which  the  traveller 
looks  forward  to  no  resting-place,  but  moves  for  moving  sake. 
The  language  used  by  Radical  advocates  is  often  only  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  kind  of  progress  to  which 
[hey  are  devoted  ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that 
their  unceasing  labour  is  not  aimless,  and  that  at  least  the  more 
active  spirits  among  them  have  a  definite  object,  which  they 
perfectly  understand,  and  which  they  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  communicate.  The  obvious  mode  of  determining  the  end 
towards  which  a  traveller  is  going,  is  simply  to  produce  the  line 
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on  which  he  has  hitherto  moved ;  and,  ascertained  in  this 
manner,  the  object  must  necessarily  be  the  equality  not  only  of 
conditions  but  of  possessions,  and  the  extermination  of  religious 
dogma. 

Radicalism,  acting  with  these  objects,  and  pursuing  them 
by  the  method  of  political  disintegration,  is  not  a  very  un* 
usual  or  surprising  phenomenon.  History  has  not  yet  furnished 
us  with  materials  wide  enough  or  minute  enough  for  constructing 
anything  like  a  science  of  the  diseases  and  decay  of  States. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  in  popular  governments  a 
particular  cycle  of  phenomena  has  frequently  reappeared. 
Freedom  greatly  tends  to  the  increase  of  industry  and  com- 
merce ;  and,  as  they  increase,  wealth  is  accumulated,  and 
inequalities  of  fortune  necessarily  become  more  and  more 
marked.  For  some  not  very  evident  reason,  they  are  borne 
more  impatiently  than  the  inequalities  of  an  aristocratic  type, 
which  have  almost  always  originated  in  conquest.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  these  latter  tend,  though  very  slowly,  to  wear  away 
by  lapse  of  time,  and  cannot  be  renewed  ;  while  the  inequalities 
of  mere  fortune,  far  from  wearing  away,  grow  with  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  material  prosperity.  After  a  time  the  con- 
trast becomes  very  intense.  Vast  multitudes  have  not  had  the 
chance  of  accumulating,  or  have  neglected  it ;  and  whenever  the 
stream  of  prosperity  slackens  for  a  time,  privation  overtakes 
the  huge  crowds  who  have  no  reserve,  and  produces  widespread 
suffering.  At  such  times  the  contrasted  comfort  or  luxury  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  becomes  irritating  and  even  madden- 
ing to  look  upon  ;  and  its  sting  is  sharpened  by  the  modem  dis-' 
coveries  which  have  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
class  the  doings  of  its  neighbours.  That  organizer  of  decay, 
the  Radical  agitator,  soon  makes  his  appearance  under  these 
conditions.  He  easily  persuades  those  who  are  too  wretched, 
and  have  thought  too  carelessly,  to  see  through  his  sophistry,  that 
political  arrangements  are  the  cause  of  the  differences  of  wealth, 
and  that  by  trusting  him  with  political  power  they  will  be 
redressed.  He  does  not  tell  his  dupes  how  it  is  possible  they 
should  live  if  industry  languishes,  or  how  industry  and  enterprise 
can  flourish  if  men  once  conceive  the  fear,  that  the  harvest  of 
wealth  which  they  or  theirs  have  sown,  and  reaped,  and  stored, 
may  perchance  be  wrested  from  them  by  the  politician.  It  is 
not  the  interest  of  the  Radical  that  they  should  look  further  than 
the  momentary  satisfaction  of  their  jealousy  or  their  need ;  and 
by  those  who  have  the  knack  of  preaching  in  politics,  spoliation 
is  easily  painted  the  colour  of  philanthropy.  Then  arises  that 
long  conflict  between  possession  and  non-possession,  which  was 
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the  fatal  disease  of  free  communities  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  threat<?ns  so  many  nations  at  the  present  day*  Our 
grounds  of  induction  are  narrow,  and  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
States  of  small  extent  and  powen  But,  so  far  as  they  go,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  malady,  when  it  once  fastens 
on  a  free  State,  can  have  any  other  than  a  fatal  issue.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  it  runs  must  depend,  as  in  all  other 
battles  between  disease  and  health,  upon  the  robustness  of  the 
constitution  with  which  it  has  to  contend.  But  it  slowly  kills 
by  disintegration.  It  eats  out  the  common  sentiments  and 
mutual  sympathies  which  combine  classes  into  a  patriotic  State. 
The  internal  dissension  becomes  constantly  more  rancorous;  the 
common  action  and  common  aspirations  become  feebler.  The 
organized  body  loses  its  defensive  force  against  an  external  shock, 
and  falls  under  the  power  of  the  first  assailant,  foreign  or 
domestic,  by  whom  it  may  chance  to  be  attacked  after  the  final 
stage  of  political  debility  has  set  in. 

Are  we  yet  stricken  by  this  malady  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  ;  for  the 
real  living  political  forces  of  our  people  lie  habitually  so  much 
in  repose,  than  an  observer  is  always  in  danger  of  mistaking  the 
professional  polemic  of  politicians  for  conflicts  really  involving 
the  great  classes  of  which  the  nation  is  composed.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  disquieting  symptoms  can  hardly  be  doubted.  If  classes 
are  not  in  actual  conflict,  they  are  at  least  watching  each  other 
with  vigilant  distrust.  The  feebleness  of  Parliament  is  not  an 
accidental  disorder.  It  means  something  more  than  a  mere 
defect  in  machinery,  or  an  excess  of  senatorial  loquacity.  The 
failure  of  the  mechanism  to  move,  means  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  general  desire  that  it  should  move.  A  certain  number 
of  advanced  Radicals  are  keenly  anxious  that  its  activity  should 
be  restored,  as  is  evident  from  the  speeches  of  Mr,  Bright  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  a  similar  anxiety  may  prevail  among  the 
considerable  contingent  of  crotcheteers  who,  with  an  optimism 
which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  events,  are  counting  the  moments 
until  their  nostrum  is  adopted,  which  is  to  save  the  nation. 
But  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who  look  at  the  ten- 
dencies of  Parliament  with  misgiving  and  mistrust ;  who  feel 
wholly  unable  to  predict  what  particular  upas-tree  it  will  next 
address  itself  to  cut  down  ;  and  who  much  prefer  a  legislative 
stagnation,  however  inconvenient  in  some  particulars  it  may 
be,  to  the  unknown  hazards  of  Parliamentary  activity. 

The  other  chief  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Whigs, 
with  whom  the  Radicals  have  to  negociate,  and  whom  it  is 
their  principal  function  to  squeeze,  are  in  many  respects  a  more 
interesting  study.    The  Radicals  attract  attention  principally  on 
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account  of  their  energy,  and  of  the  future  which  is  supposed  to  be 
in  store  for  them.  The  lineaments  of  the  great  enemj  with  whom 
we  have  to  struggle,  and  by  whom  our  destruction  may  be  brought 
about,  must  always  be  interesting;  but  they  are  in  no  sense  sin- 
gulan  Our  Radicals  scarcely  differ  in  their  objects  or  tbeir 
methods  from  the  Radical  parties  o(  other  countries,  except  in  tbe 
necessary  variations  impressed  on  them  by  the  diversity  of  their 
*  environment/  Hut  the  other  important  section  of  the  party,  tke 
Whigs,  arc  an  absolutely  special  product  of  this  half-century  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  past  or  present  history  that  resembles  tbem. 
They  bear  the  name  of  a  great  party  which  has  played  a  splendid 
part  in  English  history ;  but  they  inherit  little  from  it  but  iti 
name.  They  are  not  even  an  independent  body;  they  w* 
only  a  section  of  the  great  political  federation  in  which  they  are 
merged.  The  doctrines  which  won  the  fame  of  their  etmneiit 
predecessors  do  not  belong  to  this  age  and  country*  The  pttX 
work  at  which  they  laboured  in  their  time,  the  curbing  of 
priestly  and  royal  power,  is  now  as  obsolete  as  the  Crusades, 
The  present  Whig  party  is  a  mere  survival,  kept  alive  by 
tradition  after  its  troe  functions  and  significance  have  ptsSfcd 
away.  It  is  not  so  numerous  as  it  once  was,  for  the  ContTA* 
diction  between  its  present  policy  and  the  doctrine  of  its  most 
accredited  teachers  in  the  past  is  too  transparent ;  and-»  mope- 
over,  the  enlarged  constituencies,  who  dislike  fine  distinctioast 
understand  a  Tory  and  understand  a  Radical,  but  have  grett 
difficulty  in  making  out  a  Whig.  Nevertheless  there  still 
survives  a  considerable  section,  who  occupy  an  intellectia! 
position    that    is    absolutely    unique    among    present   or  psSl 

Erjliticians.  A  Whig  who  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  prcicDi 
iberal  party  has  to  submit  to  this  peculiar  fate,  not  omy  tbat 
he  inherits  the  political  opinions  he  professes — a  lot  which 
befals  many  Englishmen— jjut  that  he  also  inherits  a  liability 
to  be  compelled  to  change  them  at  the  bidding  of  the  leadcy 
whom  the  Radical  party  may  have  chosen  for  him.  LofJ 
Somers  and  Charles  Fox  have  bequeathed  to  him  a  collectioo  of 
political  doctrines,  among  which  the  advantages  of  individual 
freedom,  and  tbe  sacredness  of  property,  occupy  a  prominent 
place ;  and  these,  as  a  Whig,  he  is  bound  to  uphold.  Bat  is 
a  Wbig  he  is  also  bouud  to  remain  a  member  of  the  gtttX 
Liberal  party,  which  has  recently  equipped  itself  with  a  braad* 
new  set  of  opinions,  in  which  individual  freedom  and  4^ 
sacredness  of  property  are  treated  as  matters  of  very  Ugta 
account.  As  a  Whig  he  has  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  House  of  Lonls,  and  our  *  mixed 
form  of  government  * ;  but  it  requires  no  prophet  to  iee  wW 
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the  great  Liberal  party  is  likelj  to  do  witb  these  institutions. 
It  is  not  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  fulfil,  without  occa- 
sional backslidings,  these  conflicting  claims  of  duty  :  to  be  at 
the  same  time  an  historical  Whig,  faithful  to  the  legend  of 
Lord  Somers,  and  an  obedient  disciple  of  the  progressive 
doctrines  which  from  time  to  time  are  revealed  to  the  great 
Liberal  party  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  or  Mr,  Parnell.  This  strain 
upon  their  political  consciences  is  telling  sensibly  upon  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  this  ancient  party.  For  their 
many  sins  in  past  generations^  thej  are  condemned  in  the 
present  to  the  political  torment  of  constantly  voting  against 
their  principles  for  measures  they  detest,  in  order  to  support 
a  Ministry  they  distrust.  It  may  seem  to  many,  who  are  not 
bom  within  the  circle,  to  be  a  grievous  fate  ;  and  their  sub- 
mission to  it  may  be  a  matter,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of 
surprise.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  They  are  horn  Whigs  ; 
and  they  must  remain  Whigs,  and  vote  with  their  party, — 
whoever  leads  it,  and  wherever  it  may  he  going.  Descent  and 
ancestry  have  their  obligations ;  the  tyranny  of  caste  is  not 
unknown  even  in  the  West,  There  are  many  strange  and 
unattractive  functions  which,  under  the  laws  of  caste,  a  Hindoo 
cheerfully  accepts  as  the  inherited  burden  of  his  life  ;  but 
probably  few  of  them  suffer  more  than  an  educated  Englishman, 
who  thinks  that  it  does  not  consist  with  the  honour  of  his 
family  to  profess  in  public  the  opinions  he  really  holds,  or  to 
oppose  the  political  changes  on  which  in  his  heart  he  looks 
with  horror.  Such  a  stress  upon  conviction  is  too  severe  to  be 
permanent,  and  the  ranks  of  the  party  are  sensibly  thinning 
under  its  pressure.  Many  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
genealogical  consistency  in  the  choice  of  political  associates  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  maintenance  of  sound  principles  in 
legislation  :  and  therefore  have  either  openly  joined  the  Constitu- 
tional party,  or  co-operate  with  it  upon  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  Others  have  taken  the  plunge  into  advanced 
Radicalism,  and  are  the  foremost  to  scoff  at  the  old-fashioned 
pretensions  of  the  friends  they  have  left  behind.  But  the 
majority  have  neither  the  courage  to  abandon  their  Whig  pro- 
fessions, or  to  part  from  their  Radical  allies.  They  may  often 
be  met  helplessly  lamenting  their  sad  fate ;  for  the  only  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties  that  has  yet  presented  itself  to  them 
is  a  combination  of  public  loyalty  with  private  imprecation. 
During  Mr.  Gladstone's  reign  their  sufferings  in  public  life 
have  been  undoubtedly  severe.  They  do  not  feel  Mr,  Chamber- 
lain's enthusiasm  for  manhood  suffrage,  or  the  payment  of 
tnem^bers  ;    they  hardly  echo    his    disinterested  condemnation 
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of  all  who  do  not  make  their  living  by  toiling  and  spinning. 
They  do  not  share  the  contempt  with  which  freedom  of  contract 
is  now  usually  mentioned  by  Liberal  writers  and  statesmen ;  and 
the  sight  of  a  quarter  of  the  Irish  landlords'  property  being 
presented  to  the  tenantry  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  vote 
right  and  abstain  from  murder,  was  not  to  the  Whig  magnates 
a  consoling  or  re-assuring  spectacle.  Their  feelings  must  hare 
weighed  heavily  upon  them  when  public  utterances  were  recjuired 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  have  performed  their  part  without 
flinching :  and  have  always  been  ready  to  applaud  everything 
— to  enlarge  in  glowing  periods  upon  the  beauties  of  the  Land 
Act,  and  the  uniform  success  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Their  fate  always  reminds  us  of  an  unpleasant  story  of  the 
French  revolution  at  Arras,  quoted  by  M.  Taine  from  a  journal 
of  the  time : 

'  L'histoire  que  voioi  arriva  'k  quelqaes-nns  de  nos  amis.  Atbc 
beaucoup  d'autres  on  las  avait  amends  d'xme  ville  ^loignee,  snr  des 
charrettes  d^convertes,  at,  accabl^s  da  fatigue  ils  avaD9aient  vers  la 
prison  oil  on  devait  les  d^posar.  Au  moment  de  leur  arriyee 
plusieurs  personnes  allaient  dtre  guillotin^es.  Lebon,  qui,  salon  son 
ordinaire  pr^sidait  ^  ce  spectacle,  fit  arr§ter  le  convoi,  afin  que  les 
prisonniers  fussent  eux-memes  t^moins  de  rexecution.  Mas  amis  et 
laurs  compagnons,  terrifies,  furent  obliges  non  seulement  de  paraitro 
attentifs  a  la  trag^die,  mais  a  chaqua  tete  coup<5e  de  prendre  part  anx 
cris  de  Vive  la  Bepuhlique.* — Taine,  *  Un  sejour  en  France  de  1792 
a  1795.' 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  motive  can  men 
have  to  play  so  disagreeable  a  part,  to  whom  no  motives  of 
ordinary  self-interest  can  speak  with  much  effect.  Party 
passion,  the  corporate  patriotism  of  the  Whig  connection,  no 
doubt  counts  for  a  good  deal.  *  The  cause  for  which  Hampden 
died  in  the  field,  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold,  the  government 
of  England  by  the  Whigs,'  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  puts  it,  is  still 
capable  of  exciting  some  enthusiasm.  Every  one  likes  his  own 
side  to  win.  But  they  probably  justify  it  to  themselves  on 
grounds  of  a  wider  patriotism.  They  start  with  the  fatalist 
belief,  which  has  been  so  common  since  the  French  Revolution, 
that  ultimately  the  Radicals  must  win  ;  and  they  contemplate 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  endowments  of  Established 
Churches,  the  rights  of  property,  and  so  forth,  much  as  Valen- 
tinian  or  Honorius  might  have  looked  upon  the  wide  territories 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  barbarians  would  certainly  break 
in  at  last :  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  overrunning  it 
But  if  it  were  yielded  to  them  in  fragments  from  time  to  time, 
a  frontier  here,  and  a  province  there,  the  final  onset  might  be 
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indefinitely  delayed.  Every  position  that  is  conceded,  they 
well  knaWj  can  never  be  recalled,  and  makes  the  next  demand 
less  easy  to  resist.  But  still  the  evil  day  is  put  off.  The  Whigs 
have  constitntetl  themselves  the  superintendents  and  distributors 
of  this  political  Danngeld.  They  know  that  the  material  for  the 
coDcessions  with  which  the  enemy  is  bought  off  is  not  inex- 
haustible, and  therefore  they  conduct  their  bargains  with  all 
possible  thrift.  They  never  give  more  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Radicals  to  keep  the  Whigs  in  office.  Thus  *  the 
cause  for  which  Hampden  dieil,'  <5cc.,  is  asserted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  utmost  prudence  is  shown  in  husbanding  the 
resources  of  the  CWstitution* 

VVe  do  not  doubt  that  the  Whigs  on  each  occasion  make 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  bargain  of  which  their  neces^ 
sitJes  allaw.  But  we  doubt  still  less  that  the  insincere  system 
of  political  thought  and  action,  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  encourage,  hns  tended  powerfully  to  undermine  the  respect 
ia  which  Parliamentary  Government  was  formerly  held*  VVhat- 
ever  temporary  advantages  their  method  may  have  presented 
— ^and  we  do  not  dispute  that  they  were  attractive — it  has 
laboured  under  the  fatal  vice  which  always  attaches  to  the 
plan,  in  any  department  of  policy,  of  *  buying  off  the  bar- 
barians.* It  takes  the  heart  out  of  defence;  it  dissolves  co- 
hesion ;  it  splits  up  an  organized  society  into  a  mob  of  struggling 
interests.  The  idea  that  the  convictions  of  politicians  are  never 
stable,  that  under  adequate  pressure  every  resistance  will  give 
way,  every  political  profession  will  be  obsequiously  re-cast,  is 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  either  confidence  or  respect.  Neither 
trust  nor  fear  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  inc^pired  by  a  school  of 
statesmen  who,  whatever  else  they  sacrifice,  never  sacrifice 
themselves.  In  order  to  know  the  end  to  which  this  system 
will  bring  us,  we  do  not  need  to  exercise  any  gift  of  forecast. 
In  Ireland  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  Our  policy,  in 
that  island,  has  been  made  up  of  steps,  each  of  which  was  the 
recantation,  under  pressure,  of  principles  once  loudly  and  osten- 
tatiously proclaimed  as  sacred.  How  has  it  fared  with  the 
English  fiovernment  in  that  country?  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  the  issue  of  a  long  series  of  measures  framed  under 
these  conditions,  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  more  formidable 
than  we  have  ever  passed  through  before  ? 

Unfortunately,  no  possibility  of  doubt  is  left  to  us  as  to  the 
character  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  a 
large  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Healy 
has  described  it  in   language,  which  puts  clearly  enough  the 
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view   of  the   situation   taken   by   the   extreme   adversaries  of 
English  rule : — 

'  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  hate  you,  and  the  other  tenth  despise 
you,  for  they  know  that  you  are  only  an  engine  for  the  extraction  of 
rent  and  the  extraction  of  taxes.' 

We  may  fairly  hope  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  this. 
But  in  face  of  the  recent  electoral  experience  of  Ireland,  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  it  errs,  except  in  somewhat  exaggerating  the 
dimensions  of  the  evil.     The  origin  of  this  unhappy  animosity 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  passionate  disquisitions ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  course  of  events  has  tended  to  refute  the 
explanations  which  have  usually  been  given.    It  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  difference  of  religion,  and  the*persecutions  Catho- 
licism has  undergone.    But  it  existed  before  the  division  between 
Catholics  and   Protestants  had  arisen ;    and   at  this   moment, 
when  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point,  Catholic 
influences  are  weaker  with  the  Irish  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.     Moreover,   persecution  was   not  directed   against  the 
Irish  Catholics  alone  ;  but  it  has  left  no  corresponding  bitterness 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  Catholics,  who,  being  nearer  to 
the  seat  of  power,  often  suffered  more  severely.     It  seems  to  us 
that  a  truer  philosophy  was  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons,  that  only  one 
contingency  would  seduce  the  Irish  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed  ;  and  that  was  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  the  creed 
of  the  English.     Another  solution  of  the  problem,   which  of 
late   has  been  frequently  advanced,  is   that  we    are   suffering 
under   an    outburst  of  the    slowly  pent-up  wrath   which   was 
excited    by    the   commercial   restrictions    imposed   upon    Irish 
industry  during  the  last  century.    The  weak  point  of  this  argu- 
ment is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  never  was  Ireland  so  easy  to 
govern,  so  submissive  under  the  hand  of  England,  as  during 
the  time  when  the  severest  of  those  restrictions  were  in  force. 
The  truth  is  that,  barbarous  and  indefensible  as  they  were,  they 
were   consciously   felt    as    a   burden   by   only    a   very   limited 
portion  of  the  population ;  and  even  upon  them  the  enormous 
facilities  for  smuggling  caused  the  burdens  to  press  with  no  in- 
tolerable severity.     The  last  theory  which  has  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  state  of  Irish  feeling  is  the  theory  of  the  Upas 
Tree.     It  was  the  State  Church  ;  it  was  the  condition  of  landed 
tenure,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  landlords.    But  the  teachings  of 
experience,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  do  not  give  more  support 
to  this  theory  than  to  previous  explanations.    A  docile  electorate 
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gave  full  powers  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  he  swept  away  an  ancient 
Church ;  he  plunged  his  hands  deeply  into  the  coffers  of  the 
ndlords,  and  scattered  largess  among  the  Irish  tenantry^  in  the 
liopc  to  win  their  affections,  or  at  least  their  adhesion.  No  one 
can  question  the  efficiency  of  his  legislation  as  regards  the 
landlords ;  they  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  Wow,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  ruined  and  broken 
men.    But  no  road  has  been  found  to  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  ; 

Rtieir   appetites    have  only  been  whetted  for  more  loot ;  their 
onviction  that  it  can   be  gained  by  outrage  has  been  signally 
Qofirmed.     They   will   not   even  pay   for   the  booty   that    has 
Iready   been  secured   the  poor  guerdon  of  electoral    support, 
i'he  Government   that    has  stripped   the  landlord   to  buy  the 
peasant,  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  tlie  preference  even  of  a  minority 
at   the   ballot-box.     At  the  two  last  county  elections  there  was 
a   Conservative   party,    which   was  in  the  minority ;  and  there 
y      was  a  Separatist  party,  which   was  in  the  majority  ;    but  for 
^H^e  Liberal  Government  there  were  no  partisans  at  alU     The 
^Reeling   towards    England   is   worse,    not   better    than    it   was; 
and  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell,  already  on  the  verge  of  being  a 
j      majority,  grows  with  every  vacancy.     There  is  no  appearance 
I      at   present  that  Irish  disaffection  will  be  charmed  away  by  the 
^Bacrifice  of  Churches  or  landlords.     Of  course  the  authors  of 
^Hhesc   nostrums  tell   us   we   must  patiently  wait,  and  our  faith 
^BLail  be  rewarded    in    due  time.      This  is  the  consolation  to 
l^^hich  political   alchemists  are  apt  to  have  recourse,  whenever 
the  great  projection  fails.     All  that  can  he  said  with  confidence 
is,  that  half  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  the  Upas  Tree 
speech  was  made,  and  that  no  symptom  of  relenting  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  has  yet  been  shown. 

Why  is  an  Ireland  the  special  lot  of  this  country,  so  philan- 
thropic, so  popular  and  liberal  in  its  sentiments  of  government, 
so  anxious  to  divest  its  policy  of  even  the  suspicion  of  egotism? 
Other  countries  have  conquered  dependencies  in  their  time  ;  it 
is  not  an  exceptional  atrocity  peculiar  to  the  history  of  England. 
In  other  places  the  process  has  not  been  accomplished  with 
rose-water  ;  hot  nevertheless  the  issue  has  been  complete  assimi- 
lation of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and  the  creation  of 
a  united  people.  There  is  much  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland 
that  would  be  horrible  if  it  took  place  at  the  present  day  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  monstrous  or  singular — nothing  worse 
than  has  been  done  elsewhere  by  invaders  in  a  conquered 
province — ^nothing  that  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  morality  of 
the  age  in  which  it  took  place.  And  yet  the  possession  of  anj 
Ireland  is  our  peculiar  punishment,  our  unique  affliction,  amongf  i 
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the  family  of  nations.  What  crime  have  we  committed,  with 
what  peculiar  vice  is  our  national  character  chargeable,  that  this 
chastisement  should  have  befallen  us  ? 

We  seem  to  have  the  power  of  conquest,  but  not  to  have  the 
faculty  of  assimilation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  Pas 
de  Calais,  or  of  the  Celtic  Brittany,  are  not  in  national  senti- 
ment and  affection  distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen  ;  and 
the  same,  fifteen  years  ago,  could  have  been  said  of  the  German 
Alsace.  Poland  has  not  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of 
Russia,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  cruelties  which  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Finland  has  been  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
Tsars  for  a  still  shorter  period.  Yet  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion in  both  Poland  and  Finland  are  far  more  friendly  to  the 
domination  of  Russia  than  the  Irish  peasantry  are  to  the  rule 
of  England.  Conquest  followed  by  incorporation  is  the  process 
of  national  formation  by  which  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes 
becomes  a  great  and  united  nation ;  and  the  cruelties  which  often 
mark  its  progress  are  no  bar  to  the  cordiality  of  the  union  when 
it  is  complete.  Ireland  had  been  long  under  the  lordship  of 
England  when  the  conquest  of  Granada  was  achieved:  does 
Granada  now  remember  that  it  is  a  conquered  province  ?  Why 
is  it  that  in  Ireland  alone  this  law  does  not  act,  and  that  no 
process  of  assimilation  sets  in  to  cover  over  and  heal  the 
rancour  of  the  past  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  early  conquest  of  Ireland  was  merely 
nominal,  that  it  was  never  a  reality  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  that  for  a  century  after  her  death  the  power  of  England 
over  Ireland  was  paralyzed  by  intermittent  civil  war.     There 
is  some  truth  in  this  explanation,  though  it  is  hardly  adequate 
to  account  for  the  entire  failure  of  England  to  naturalize  her 
rule  even  in  the  counties  where  for  many  centuries  her  power 
was  not  disputed.     But  the  phenomenon  has  been  still  more 
marked  in  later  times,  when  the  superior  strength  of  this  island 
was  not  open  to  challenge  in  any  part  of  Ireland.     The  pacifica- 
tion   effected    by   William    III.    was  complete.     Willingly  or 
unwillingly,  all  armed  resistance  was  thenceforth  abandoned. 
So  absolute  was  the  submission,  that  when  England  was  threat- 
ened with  civil  war  in  1715,  and  again  in  1745,  there  was  no 
sympathetic  movement  of  any  importance  in  Ireland,  though  a 
diversion  on  that  side  would  have  been  profoundly  embarrassiDg 
to  the  English  Government.     If  there  were  a  '15  or  a  '45  at 
the  present  day,  should  we  have  to  deal  with  no  sympathizing 
action  in  the  sister  island  ? 

There  is  no  more  curious,  and  no  more  instructive  contrast 
than  that  which   is   offered  by  the   two  periods — the  ninety 
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years  which  preceded  1780 — and  the  century  which  has  followed 
it.  The  first  period  is  one  of  absolute  repose*  Alter  the  first 
few  years  Parliament  hardly  heard  the  name  of  Ireland. 
and  had  abundance  of  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but 
ey  did  not  find  in  Ireland  either  help  or  countenance.  Dean 
Swift^s  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Government  was  a  mere 
war  of  pamphlets  ;  and  the  agrarian  disorders  which  began  to 
show  themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  period  were  as  yet 
^■very  partial,  and  attracted  little  attention.  On  the  whole, 
^^preland  at  this  time  was  governed  with  less  expenditure  of  force, 
F  and  caused  less  anxiety,  than  Scotland  •  and  occupied  little 
I  place  among  the  cares  of  the  Government,  or  the  political 
I      history  of  the  time.     Yet  this  was  not  a  period  of  good  govern- 

Npient.  The  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  passed  at  the 
Beginning  of  it  are  a  byword  for  blind  ferocity ;  and  the 
commercial  restrictions,  adopted  at  the  bidding  of  the  mercantile 
interests  in  England,  exaggerated  the  same  selfish  policy  as 
that  which  had  inspired  the  Navigation  Laws,  As  the  century 
wore  on,  the  worst  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  commercial  laws  were  largely  evaded  ;  never- 
theless, if  we  may  trust  Dean  Swift's  invective,  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  was  far  more  wretched  than  it  is  now,  even  in  the 
poorest  districts. 

The  second  period — the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
year  17^50 — presents  a  marked  contrast  in  every  respect.  With 
scanty  intervals,  Ireland  has  been  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  Government  at  Westminster.  The 
internal  history  of  Ireland  has  been  a  continuous  tempest 
of  agitation,  broken  by  occasional  Hashes  of  insurrection. 
The  legislation  of  the  period  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of 
^^oncession.  And  by  these  words  we  do  not  mean  merely  that 
^■^e  views  oi  the  Legislature  changed  ;  and  that  having  previously 
^^mrsued  one  particular  policy  they  afterwards  pursued  its  oppo- 
I  site.  Concession  implies  two  processes :  it  means  retusal 
changed  into  consent  by  pressure.  The  poet's  description  of 
Julia,  who  *  vowing  she  would  ne'er  consent,  consented,*  would 
serve  for  a  description  of  Britannia  s  attitude  to  Ireland  ever  since 
^^be  appearance  of  Lord  Charlemont  and  the  volunteers.  The 
^■Dnsequence  has  been  that  condition  of  feeling,  which  enables 
^^Ir.  Ilealy,  without  obvious  absurdity,  to  assert  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Irisii  people  hate  us,  and  the  other  tenth  despises  us. 

But  what  is  there  in  this  epoch  of  1780  to  make  it  a  turning- 
point  in  Irish  history — ^a  letting  in  of  the  waters  of  strife  which 
rage  higher  every  day.  It  was  a  momentous  juncture  in  many 
ways.    It  was  the  era  of  Ireland's  escape  from  direct  subjection  to 
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England  ;  which  was  brought  about,  it  must  be  owned,  mablj 
by  our  kinsmen  and  representatives  in  Ireland.  The  majority 
of  the  people,  the  Roman  Catholic  descendants  of  the  old  race, 
had  little  or  no  share  in  that  revolution.  It  was  a  coup  de 
main  cleverly  timed  at  the  moment  of  England's  supreme 
embarrassment,  but  executed  in  the  main  by  the  Irishmen  of 
English  and  Scotch  extraction — by  those  whom  the  Nationalist 
newspapers  of  to-day  now  revile  as  *  West  Britons.'  It  was  the 
worst  day's  work  for  themselves  they  ever  did  in  their  history. 
They  little  dreamt  for  whose  use  they  were  establishing  the 
maxim,  that  England's  necessity  is  Ireland's  opportunity. 

But  this  same  date  of  1780  marks  another  era  in  our  consti- 
tutional history,  which  is  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  the  Irish  difficulty.     It  was  the  time  when  the 
transformation  of  Whig  policy  commenced.     It  was  then  that  for 
the  first  time  the  Whigs  sought  political  strength  by  allying  them- 
selves with  revolutionary  movements.     They  did  not  seek  such 
extraneous  sources   of  strength  earlier,  because  they  did  not 
want  it.     Till  the  accession  of  George  III.  they  were  all-power- 
ful in  the  State,  for  the  Tory  party  had  been  entirely  effaced 
ever  since  1714 ;  and  for  some  years  after  his  accession  their 
power  was  little  diminished.     But  when  all  constitutional  pro- 
priety was  outraged  by  the  Tories  taking  office,  a  new  chapter 
in  their  policy  was  opened.     They  cast  about  for  aid  ;  and  they 
called  in  extreme  politicians,  rebels  or  Radicals,  to  help  them. 
The  bargain  has  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
their  country.     In  England  it  ultimately  broke  up  the  old  Whig 
party,  and  has   placed  the  residue  which  retained    the   party 
name  at  the  mercy  of  the  Radicals.     In  Ireland  their  political 
action  has  been  more  immediately  disastrous.     It  would  not  be 
possible  abstractedly  either  to  condemn  or  praise,  in  the  lump, 
the  measures  of  concession  which,  thus  reinforced,   the  Irish 
have  extorted  from  the  English  Parliament ;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  they  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  passed.     Neither  Grattan,  nor  O'Connell,  nor 
Parnell  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs. 
The  measures  they  advocated  would  either  have  not  passed  at  all, 
or  would  have  passed  in  another  shape.    But  the  important  thing 
is,  that  but  for  that  assistance  they  would  not  have  passed  as  the 
result,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  of  the  pressure  which  suc- 
cessful disorder  could  exercise  on  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
of  Commons.   Putting  aside  the  matter  of  the  measures  involved, 
which  in   this  case  was  less  important  than  the  manner — the 
capitulations  of  1782,  1829,  and  1881,  have  been  disgraceful  to 
the  English  Parliament.      But  the  attack  which  extorted  them 
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would  not  have  been  so  powerful  or  so  furious,  but  for  help 
within  the  fortress — but  for  the  encoumgement  and  aid  which 
the  Whigs  gave  to  agitators  whose  ultimate  designs,  as  they 
well  knew,  were  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 

kit  was  an  unhappy  circumstance,  that  the  Irish  race  came 
gradually  to  the  full  exercise  of  prjlitical  power  as  electors  to 
the  United  Parliament,  at  a  time  when  its  credit  was  deeply 
shaken  by  the  successive  victories  it  had  yielded  to  revolt ;  and 
to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  those  very  victories.  It  hardly 
seems  credible  that  statesmen  should  have  expected  that  the 
power  so  obtained  would  be  used  to  promote  the  supremacy 
^_pf  England,  which  had  just  been  partially  shaken  off.  But 
^K>olitical  forecasts  were  of  a  far  more  roseate  hue  in  those  days 
^^han  now.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  is  roughly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  the  ancient  Irish  race,  had  not  exercised 
practically  any  political  power.  It  had  either  been  in  the  hands 
of  England,  or  of  Irishmen  of  English  and  Scotch  extraction. 
With  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  a  new  era  began ; 
and  to  the  majority  of  stitesmcn  it  seemed  an  era  full  of 
hope.  The  abolition  of  such  a  religious  disability  was  in 
^Biceordance  with  sound  ideas  of  justice  and  toleration ;  and 
^Bt  seemed  likely  to  place  a  spiritual  influence  that  was  all- 
^^jowerful  on  the  side  of  England,  But  the  event  has  not 
justified  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  times.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne IS  reported  to  have  said  before  he  died,  *  Everybody  but 
the  fools  was  in  fai^our  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but 
it  has  turned  out  that  the  lools  were  right/  The  Irish  hatred 
has  been  stronger  than  Catholic  reconciliation :  and  the  uni- 
versal conviction  that  the  measure  was  extorted  has  quenched 
all  gratitude  for  the  boon.  The  result,  as  far  as  after  half  a 
century  of  experience  we  may  judge  it,  has  been  to  add  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  people  as  subjects  against 
their  will  by  the  instrumentality  of  highly  popular  institutions  ; 
and  the  more  real  the  popular  institutions  are,  the  more  arduous 
does  the  undertaking  become.  Undoubtedly  the  subjection  is 
not  severe  in  its  character;  and  it  exists  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smaller  as  of  the  more  numerous  race.  For  many  years 
this  nation  has  flattered  itself  that  the  dislike  to  English  rule  was 
a  pretence  of  the  agitators,  and  was  not  the  real  feeling  of  the 
people  ;  or  at  all  events  that  it  w\as  confined  to  a  small  minority. 
But  as  one  restraint  after  another  upon  the  expression  of  their 

■true  opinions  has  been  removed,  the  fact  is  becoming  plainer 
limd  plainer,  that  a  large  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
specially  composed  of  those  who  are  not  of  English  or  Scotch 
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descent,  are  disaffected  to  English  rule,  and  only  submit  to  it 
because  they  have  no  opportunity  of  throwing  it  off. 

Englishmen  have  failed  to  foresee  the  course  which  events 
would  take  in  Ireland  after  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  be- 
cause they  are  blinded  by  the  metaphors  which  are  habitual  in 
political  discussion.  It  is  given  to  few  phrases  to  cover  so  much 
untruth  as  to  the  word  *  Self-government/  There  is  something 
so  attractive  in  it,  that  even  foreign  nations  have  borrowed  it 
of  us,  and  speak  of  people  who  are  governed  by  a  majority 
among  themselves  as  having  obtained  *  self-government.'  The 
structure  of  the  word  suggests  that  it  means  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  *  self-control ' — the  noblest  and  freest  condition 
to  which  the  individual  can  aspire.  Yet  it  is  a  hollow  meta- 
phor and  nothing  more.  The  *  self  which  governs  and  is 
governed  does  not  exist :  it  is  a  mere  abstraction  or  convenient 
mode  of  speech.  It  is  a  collective  word  for  a  multitude  of 
real  *  selves,'  of  whom  a  large  portion  are  very  far  indeed  from 
being  *  self-governed.'  Whenever  the  majority  of  such  a  com- 
munity really  have  the  same  political  wish,  they  can  give  effect 
to  it ;  and  in  that  case  they — the  majority  only — can  be  said 
with  truth  to  be  self-governed.  The  minority  are  no  more 
self-governed  than  if  they  lived  in  Morocco.  They  have  to  do 
what  they  do  not  like,  because  the  majority  like  it :  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  being  self-governed.  In  regard  to  that 
particular  question  they  are  not  free.  No  doubt,  in  a  homo- 
geneous community  this  condition  of  subjection  is,  or  may  be, 
only  transitory.  The  minority  of  to-day  may  be  in  the  majority 
of  to-morrow :  a  man  who  is  in  the  minority  on  one  question 
may  be  in  a  majority  on  the  next.  He  has  nothing  to  complain 
of:  for,  while  on  some  questions  he  is  free,  and  dictates  to  his 
neighbour,  on  others,  when  he  has  to  submit  to  dictation,  he  is 
probably  governed  with  tolerable  fairness.  As  regards  such 
communities,  no  better  way  has  been  discovered  of  managing 
human  affairs.  Self-government  is  therefore,  in  their  case,  a 
very  desirable  state  of  things  ;  though  the  word  is  far  from 
meaning  exactly  what  it  says.  But  this  accident  happens  to  so 
many  political  phrases,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  noticing,  if 
only  homogeneous  communities  were  in  question. 

But  the  matter  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect,  when  we 
come  to  apply  the  word  to  a  community  which  is  not  homo- 
geneous. If  it  consists  of  different  elements  that  have  not  been 
fused  together ;  if  large  masses  of  citizens  are  separated  into 
jealous  or  hostile  sections,  by  deep  divisions  of  creed  or  race,  or 
even  of  interest,  the  word  *  self-government '  is  not  only  a  bad 
metaphor,  but  becomes  flagrantly  deceptive.     In  such  cases  one 
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section  of  the  community  is  in  a  permanent  ralnority  on  a  whole 
department  of  questions,  which  are  probably  precisely  those 
that  it  has  most  at  heart.  In  regard  to  them,  it  has  to  accept^ 
not  its  own  solution,  but  the  solution  of  the  hostile  majority, 
which  is  perhaps  diametrically  the  reverse  of  its  own.  By  no 
license  of  language  can  such  a  permanent  minority  he  spoken 
of  as  self^governcd  or  free.  Are  the  Catholics  of  France  self- 
governed,  or  free?  It  may  well  be  that  they  w^ould  be  more 
free  under  the  rule  of  a  despot  who  was  indifferent^  and  there- 
fore impartial,  upon  the  class  of  questions  which  interest 
them  most,  than  under  a  popular  government  in  which  there 
is  a  majority  pledged  by  the  strongest  motives  always  to  vote 
against  them.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  on  this  accouint  that  a 
despotic  government  is  more  successful  than  a  democracy  in 
securing  the  peaceable  government  and  the  ultimate  fusion  of 
an  empire  made  ap  of  hostile  races.  It  may  certainly  account 
for  the  fact,  that  admission  to  the  English  Parliament  has  not 
operated  in  any  degree  to  reconcile  to  English  rule  those  to 
whom  it  was  previously  an  object  of  aversion.  The  change  has 
been  in  the  other  direction.  The  more  the  party,  that  in  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  dominant,  have  recognized  their 
isolated  condition  as  a  permanent  minority  in  the  assembly  at 
Westminster,  the  stronger  has  their  wish  to  escape  from  Wcst^ 
minster  become.  Certainly  the  English  majority  cannot  blame 
itself  for  having  made  any  undue  use  of  its  prerogatives.  It 
has  been  generous  of  its  concessions  ;  in  the  eyes  of  Conservatives 
generous  often  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  of  the  rights  of  other 
men.  But  such  concessions  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
minority  a  conviction  rather  of  our  softness  than  of  our  liberality, 
and  has  stimulated  the  resolution  to  exact  the  supreme  conces- 
sion from  those  who  have  already  been  brought  to  concede  so 
much. 

Unhappily  they  do  not  lack  efficient  weapons.  It  has  been 
given  to  them  to  illustrate  in  the  most  forcible  colours  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  party  system  for  governing  a  disaffected  popula- 
tion. A  permanent  minority  does  not  readily  acquiesce  in  a 
position  of  helplessness.  Being  unable  to  use  its  vote  for  its 
own  objects  with  any  effect,  it  takes  measures  to  sell  it  to  those 
who  can.  In  a  homogeneous  assembly,  on  the  Parliamentary 
system,  the  conspicuous  men  as  a  rule  either  hold  office,  or  hope 
to  do  so.  But  the  leaders  of  a  permanent  minority  can  have  no 
such  aspirations,  if  their  constituents  are  in  earnest.  As  long 
as  their  opinions  are  in  hopeless  disaccord  with  those  of  the 
majority,  it  is  evident  they  never  can  be  members  of  a  govern- 
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to  be  themselves  candidates  for  power,  thej  are  £ree  to  practise 
on  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  are.  Their  votes  in  a  division 
can  be  made  the  price  of  legislative  concessions.  Party  leaders 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  will  give  much  to  win  a  division ;  and 
thej  can,  not  unfrequently,  be  brought  to  offer  more  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  their  country  or  the  pledges  of  their 
party.  The  principle  of  this  strategy  is  by  no  means  new  in 
politics.  It  is  the  simple  device  practised  by  those  far-seeing 
electors,  who  are,  or  were,  accustomed  to  defer  the  final  decision 
of  their  hesitating  convictions  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  four 
o'clock.  It  is  the  ordinary  plan  by  which  a  Radical  group 
induces  a  Whig  Government  to  win  it  back  to  the  fold  on  the 
•ve  of  a  confidence  division.  We  have  seen  it  at  work  in  the 
German  Parliament,  where,  in  Herr  Windhorst's  dezterous 
hands,  it  has  conducted  the  great  Chancellor  himself  several 
stages  upon  the  dreaded  road  to  Canossa.  But  upon  no  political 
field  has  it  been  practised  with  so  much  tenacity  and  resource 
as  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  English  Parliament  since  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829. 

For  some  time  they  met  with  no  great  success,  and  experienced 
one  or  two  severe  reverses.  The  Lichfield  House  compact  pro- 
cured nothing  for  the  Irish  party,  except  a  certain  influence 
over  the  distribution  of  patronage ;  but  it  wrecked  the  Whig 
Government  in  the  affection  of  the  constituencies.  The  *  Pope*s 
Brass-band '  of  1852  was  prophetically  named ;  for  little  else 
except  noise  apparently  resulted  from  its  existence.  It  landed 
a  few  of  its  members  in  subordinate  Government  offices,  and 
then  broke  up  with  an  evil  savour  among  the  scandals  of 
the  Tipperary  Bank.  But  though  the  Irish  party  achieved 
little  of  positive  gain  in  the  way  of  legislation,  they  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  new  element  into  the  calculations  of  Parlia- 
mentary strategists.  The  question  how  the  Irish  vote  was  to 
be  secured  was  the  absorbing  problem  which  weighed  on  the 
minds  of  the  whips  on  the  eve  of  every  critical  division.  Still 
the  practical  results  were  of  a  secondary  kind.  Until  1868  their 
efforts  were  principally  devoted  to  foiling  Stanley's  and  Peel's 
schemes  for  mixed  education.  But  a  new  epoch  opened  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  accession  to  power.  In  his  Lancashire  speeches  of 
that  year  he  offered  the  largest  bribe  that  has  ever  been  given 
for  Parliamentary  support.  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  genius  the 
opening  for  business,  presented  not  only  by  the  Irish  representa- 
tion, properly  so  called,  but  also  by  the  large  Irish  populations 
which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  had  added  to  the  register  in 
many  of  our  great  towns ;  and  he  made  them  a  splendid  offer 
which  he  sagaciously  judged  was  sufficient  to  sweep  the  market 
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* — the  complete  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  a  deep  dip  into 
the  landlords*  pockets,  with  the  early  prospect  of  renewing  the 
process,  and  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  system  of  education, 
for  which  England  had  been  contending  for  half  a  century* 
Another  boon  he  w^as  about  to  give  them,  though  much  i¥as 
not  said  of  it  at  the  time — perhaps  a  more  momentous  gift  than 
any  other.  The  Ballot,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  about  the 
same  time  became  a  convert,  was  destined  finally  to  transfer 
supremacy  at  the  Irish  polls  to  the  anti-English  party* 

The  results  of  these  transactions  were,  for  the  moment,  bril- 
liant to  both  sides*  The  Irish  gained  measures  for  which  they 
ad  long  wished,  but  for  which  five  years  before  they  would  not 
ave  dared  to  hope  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gained  for  three  years 
a  submissive  and  unquestioning  majority.  If,  however,  he 
imagined  that  by  sacrificing  the  landlords  and  the  Church 
he  had  permanently  gained  the  Irish  vote,  events  speedily 
disabused  him  of  his  mistake.  The  Irish  party  are  shrewd 
bargainers,  and  they  took  an  early  opportunity,  on  the  Uni- 
yersity  Bill,  of  acquainting  him  that  their  adhesion  was  a 
matter  of  business,  and  not  a  question  of  gratitude.  They  in- 
dicated the  policy  from  which  they  have  never  swerved,  that 
an  English  party  cannot  purchase  their  co-operation  by  any 
single  service,  however  splendid,  but  must  earn  it  by  a  con- 
tinuous tribute  of  concessions,  until  the  great  end  is  reached » 
That  the  Land  Act  of  ]  870  should  develop  into  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  was  to  be  expected.  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  time 
pointed  out  that  compensation  for  disturbance  must  lead  to  an 
attack  on  rents  ;  not  only  as  a  logical  conclusion,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  altered  balance  of  power.  The  forces 
whose  con  diet  had  ended  in  the  Act  of  1870  w^ere  arrayed 
against  each  other  again ;  but  their  relative  strength  was  fatally 
altered.  Legislation  had  made  the  landlord  powerless,  and  a 
former  defeat  had  made  him  hopeless  ;  while  the  Irish  party 
were  strong  in  the  confidence  bestowed  by  past  success  and 
present  resources,  for  they  knew  by  experience  how  much  could 
be  extorted  from  the  political  necessities  of  Mr*  Gladstone,  and 
how  powerful  were  the  means  of  pressure  in  their  hands.  The 
most  noteworthy  circumstance  about  the  struggle,  of  which  the 
Arrears  Act  has  been  the  momentary  close,  is  the  novelty  in 
tactics  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Parnell.  For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  particular  concessions,  he  still  pursues  the  plan 
which  was  pursued  by  OConnell  and  by  Butt,  of  purchasing 
them  by  offering  the  votes  of  his  detachment  in  exchange.  But 
in  order  to  attain  gradually  to  the  main  end  which  the  Irish 
party  have  at  heart — escape  from  the  ride  of  England — he  has 
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hit  upon  another  device.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  purchase 
Home  Rule  of  English  party  leaders,  by  any  offer  of  Parlia- 
men  tar  J  support,  however  captivating  ;  for  even  if  they  wished 
to  do  so,  they  could  not  enforce  such  a  policy  upon  their 
followers  in  the  House,  or  in  the  nation.  But  it  has  occurred  to 
him  that  Parliament  and  the  country  may  concede  as  a  matter 
of  mere  weakness  what  they  would  never  consent  to  on  its 
merits.  Bad  as  they  think  it,  it  is  possible  they  might  accept 
it  as  the  alternative  to  something  more  intolerable  still.  He 
thinks  that  perhaps  we  may  in  the  end  prefer  that  Ireland  shall 
be  ruled  by  the  Irish,  rather  than  that  England  should  not  be 
ruled  at  all.  We  might  be  willing  to  grant  an  Irish  Parliament 
if  there  was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  our  own  Parliament 
in  a  condition  of  vitality.  Accordingly  he  has  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  hampering  and  paralyzing  the  legislative  machine,  so 
that  little  or  no  useful  work  can  be  got  out  of  it,  even  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  most  excessive  labour. 

The  plan  is  not  wanting  in  ingenuity,  and^  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  met  with  an  encouraging  amount  of  success.  CM* 
course  it  implies  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  resolution 
and  courage  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  \  but  it  will  not 
on  that  account  necessarily  faiL  It  is  pursued,  according  at 
opportunity  offers,  but  not  always  with  uniform  effort;  for  it  if 
not  the  only  path  by  which  the  Irish  party  hope  to  attain  their 
end.  At  present  they  follow  two  distinct  but  converging  lines  of 
advance  towards  the  great  objective  point — separation,  Mr. 
Parnell  tries  to  operate  on  Parliament  it-self;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  extort  all  the  changes  in  the  electoral  l^w  which  are 
likely  to  increase  the  strength  of  his  Parliamentary  contingent 
He  sees  that  at  the  head  of  forty  votes  he  can  make  ParliamezK 
almost  unworkable ;  he  naturally  infers  that,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  votes,  he  can  make  the  presence  of  the  Irish  Members 
quite  unbearable  to  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  b* 
doubts  not  that  in  their  agony  Englishmen  will  reflect  on  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  Union  with  Ireland  which  bestowxd  thii 
blessing  on  Parliament.  Mr;  Davltt^  being  outside  Parliament, 
hopes  to  reach  the  same  end  by  another  path.  He  holds  the 
common  belief,  that  it  is  the  Irish  landlords  who  induce  Par- 
liament to  retain  its  hold  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  argues 
that,  if  they  were  extirpated,  Parliament  would  be  lukewarm  ofl 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Union.  Accordingly,  be  proposes  the 
extirpation  of  the  landlords,  by  the  simple  process  of  takin? 
their  land  from  them.  This  strategy  throws  him  more  com* 
pletcly  upon  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  '  party  of  action '  ifl 
every  country.     He  has  little  share  in  the  special  advanta^ 
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hich  Mr.  Parnell  derives  from  the  working  of  our  party 
/stem ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sails  before  the  wind  of 
lopular  greed  and  passion.  He  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  per* 
suading  the  most  lawless  and  land-loving  peasantry  in  the 
world  to  despise  the  law  and  to  seize  the  land  ;  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  deterred  by  a  temporary  Crimes  Act  from  pursuing 
so  hopeful  an  enterprise.  It  may  possibl^r  prove  more  arduous 
than  he  expects.  He  probably  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  compressibility  of  a  Liberal 
Government.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  up  to  this  time,  the 
existence  of  such  a  limit  is  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of 
experience.  But  whether  the  English  people  will  be  equally 
compressible,  when  once  they  understand  the  question,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Both  agitators  appear,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  be  advan- 
cing prosperously  upon  their  respective  paths :  and  the  peril 
which  they  are  creating  for  England  will  tax  to  the  uttermost 
the  manhood  of  her  sons.  For  it  is  one  out  of  which  no 
immediate  issue  is  yet  disclosed  to  view  j  except  a  courageous 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  a  patient  struggles 
with  the  resistance,  however  stubborn  it  may  be,  however  long 
it  may  last,  against  which  those  rights  must  be  vindicated. 
Experience  must  surely  have  satisfied  us,  by  this  time,  that 
there  is  no  other  safe  path  to  pursue.  Ever  since  the  Union, 
the  course  f»f  English  policy  has  been  to  remove  one  by 
one  the  various  restraints  which  prevented  the  will  of  the 
numerical  majority  from  being  supreme  in  Ireland.  So  far 
as  this  policy  has  gone,  it  has  been  marked  at  each  step  by 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituencies  which  have 
expressed  their  dislike  of  English  rule.  To  re-impose  such 
restraints  when  they  have  been  once  removed  is  notoriously 
difficulty  and  no  one  suggests  that  it  would  be  practicable  in 
the  present  case.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  a  greater  success  is  likely  to  attend 
the  efforts  which  the  Government  are  making  to  move  further 
along  the  same  Hoe.  Registration  Bills  and  Reform  Bills 
will  only  elicit  in  a  more  emphatic  and  authoritative  form 
the  very  aspirations  which  embarrass  us,  and  which,  when  they 
are  expressed,  it  will  be  the  inevitable  function  of  the  English 
majority  to  quench.  To  persist  in  such  homoEK>pathic  remedies 
is  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  a  century  of  experience.  Such 
measures  can  have  no  other  recommendation,  except  that,  for 
the  moment,  they  will  lead  Mr*  ParnelTs  contingent  through 
the  Ministerial  lobby  in  a  certain  number  of  divisions. 

One    issue    there    is   which,    in    the  judgment   not   only  of 
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the  Conservative  party,  but  in  that  of  the  great  majoritj  of 
Englishmen,  is  absolutely  closed.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  honour,  forbid  ns 
to  solve  this  question  by  conceding  any  species  of  independence 
to  Ireland ;  or  in  other  words,  any  licence  to  the  majority  in 
that  country  to  govern  the  rest  of  Irishmen  as  they  please.  To  the 
minority,  to  those  who  have  trusted  us,  and  on  the  faith  of  our 
protection  have  done  our  work,  it  would  be  a  sentence  of  exile 
or  of  ruin.  All  that  is  Protestant — nay,  all  that  is  loyal — all 
who  have  land  or  money  to  lose,  all  by  whose  enterprise  and 
capital  industry  and  commerce  are  still  sustained,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  adventurers  who  have  led  the  Land  League, 
if  not  of  the  darker  counsellors  by  whom  the  Invincibles  have 
been  inspired.  If  we  have  failed  after  centuries  of  effort  to 
make  Ireland  peaceable  and  civilized,  we  have  no  moral  right 
to  abandon  our  post  and  leave  all  the  penalty  of  our  failure  to 
those  whom  we  have  persuaded  to  trust  m  our  power.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  political  bankruptcy,  an  avowal  that  we  were 
unable  to  satisfy  even  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  that 
all  claims  to  protect  or  govern  any  one  beyond  our  own  narrow 
island  were  at  an  end. 

In  the  presence  of  such  considerations,  we  hardly  care  to 
speak  of  the  strategical  objections.     But  these  are  formidable 
enough.     If  Ireland  is  not  with  us,  she  is  against  us.     If  her 
Government  does  not  obey  the  orders  given  from  Westminster, 
it  will  speedily  become  subordinate  to  the  greater  Ireland  that 
is  growing  up  beyond  the  ocean.    Napoleon  was  wont  to  say  that 
Antwerp  was  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  coast  of  Ireland,   in  unfriendly  hands,   would    be  some- 
thing more  than  a  pistol  held  to  the  mouths  of  the  Clyde  and 
the  Mersey  and  the  Severn.     And  we  must  not  dismiss  such 
extreme   conditions   from    our    minds    as   possibilities  which 
cannot  be  realized.     We  shall  have  speedily  enough  to  choose 
between  them   and  the  reconquest  of  Ireland,  if  once  Home 
Rule  be  granted.     Any  political  power  conceded  to  an  Irish 
assembly  will  be  made  the   fulcrum    by  which  more  will  he 
exacted,  until  complete  practical  independence  is  secured. 

The  impossibility  of  England's  acceding  to  Home  Rule  is  too 
plain  to  need  enforcing.  The  proposal  is  not  as  yet  advocated, 
even  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  leaders  of  progress.  If  the 
country  had  simply  to  choose  between  accepting  and  resisting 
separation,  the  decision  would  be  given  promptly  and  without 
hesitation.  But  a  more  difficult  task  is  before  this  country.  It 
must  guard  itself  from  being  led,  under  the  guise  of  legitimate 
indulgences  or  of  carrying  out  accepted  principles,  into  con- 
cessions 
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cessions  which  will  make  Home  Rule  inevitable.  Have  we 
strength  left  to  do  this?  or  has  the  disintegration  gone  so  far 
that  these  concessions  too  will  he  won  by  the  process  which  has 
proved  effective  for  all  that  have  gone  before  ?  We  may  have 
the  resolution  to  refuse  Home  Rule  as  a  whole.  Have  we  the 
resolution  to  refuse  it  in  instalments?  Or  will  our  bargaining 
politicians,  when  votes  grow  scarce,  open  their  market  once 
iDOre  for  a  final  clearance  sale  of  all  that  remains  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland? 

The  air  is  filled  with  rumours  of  new  negociations  and  suc- 
ssful  bargains.  Another  *  deed  without  a  name '^another 
ortuitous  concurrence  of  mutually  benevolent  intentions^  like 
that  which  took  place  at  Kilmainham — ^is  likely  to  place  the 
Irish  vote  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Reform  BilL  Such  complaisance  at  such  a  crisis  will  deserve 
warm  recognition  ;  and  it  will  be  duly  given  in  the  form  of  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  by  elective  Councils.  What  limit  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  powers  of  these  Councils,  we  cannot  say :  but  we 
can  predict  with  absolute  confidence  that,  whatever  it  is,  the 
whole  energy  of  the  Councils  will  be  devoted  to  procuring  its 
abolition.  And  no  doubt  the  day  will  coroe,  when  votes  will 
again  be  in  request  for  a  critical  occasion :  and  the  entire 
emancipation,  and  possibly  the  consolidation,  of  these  Councils 
will  be  the  price.  Will  the  Whigs  be  parties  to  this  arrange- 
ment also  ?  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  describetl  by  Prosper  Merimee,  a  perfectly  impartial 
witness,  in  these  terms  : — 

*  Ce  qui  me  frappe  surtout  dans  la  politique  anglaiso  de  notro 
temps,  c'cst  sa  petiteEso.  .  .  ,  Tout  se  fait  en  Angleterre  en  vue  de 
conserver  les  portefenilles.  On  fait  toutes  les  fautes  poaaibles  pour 
conserver  une  trentaine  de  vt>ix  donteuses*  On  B'inquieto  que  du 
present,  et  on  ne  songe  pas  a  Tavenir.' 

Is  this  always  to  be  so,  even  to  the  end  ?  And  if  so,  how  long 
can  the  final  disintegration  of  the  Empire  be  postponed  ? 
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policy,  283 — ^his  speech  at  Stone- 
nonse,  571. 

Fnr-Seals  of  Commerce,  the,  436— ex- 
termination of  the  sea-otter,  438 — 
the  'sea-cat' or  Fnr-Seal  first  dis- 
covered by  Pribylow,  439— Mr.  El- 
liott's  account  of,  441 — arrival  of  the 
males,  443 — their  sanguinary  dnels, 
444 — arrival  of  the  females,  tft. — ^the 
*  bachelors,'  445 — ^mode  of  killing 
them,  446,  447 — ^preparing  the  skins, 
447  —  breeding-grounds  or  •  rook- 
eries,' 448 — numbers  in  the  Pribylow 
islands,  ib. — ^precautions  for  not  di- 
minishing the  stock,  449 — quality  of 
the  pelt,  ib. — mode  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  in  London,  450— profits  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
ib, — ^tbe  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  ib. 
—the  Falkland  Islands,  451. 

G. 

George,  Mr.,  the  moral  of  his  book, 
357 — on  private  property  in  land, 
366 — his  *  injustice  *  of  pnvate  land- 
owning self-refuted,  367. 

Gibbe,  Mr.,  his  Hay-drier,  137, 138. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  Rules  of  Procedure, 
271— programme  of  1878-9,  272— 
list  of  subjects  requiring  legislation, 
273— Transvaal  policy,  284— on  Tract 
No.  90,  327— his  bribe  for  Parlia- 
mentary support,  591. 

GofTart,  M.  Auguste,  bis  experiments 
for  making  ensilage,  145. 

Golightly,  Mr.,  characterizes  Dr.  Haw- 
kins, 338. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  described  by  Dr. 
Hawkins,  333. 

,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  ensi- 
lage, 147. 

Guiccioli,  Countess,  describes  Lord 
Byron,  118. 

Guizot,  M.,  on  Marshal  Bugeaud  being 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Al- 
geria, 474 — on  the  war  with  Mo- 
rocco, 479. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  the  want  of  pro-  I 
gresb  in  medicine  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  59. 

Haroourt,  Sir  Wro.,  his  *  London  Re- 
form BUI,'  270. 


Hawking  Dr.  Edicard,  Provost  of  One 
College,  Oxford,  805 — ^his  anceston, 
306,  307— early  education,  807- 
death  of  his  &ther,  308— elected  Fel- 
low of  Oriel,  809— anecdote  of  Dari- 
Bon,  310— aooompanies  Lord  Csiil- 
field  to  Paris;  812— meets  Wilber- 
force,  318— Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  ib. 
—his '  Dissertation  on  Tradition,' 315 
—his  *  Duty  of  Private  Judgment,' 
ib.  —  other  writings,  816,  n.— reno- 
vates St  Mary's  Church,  816— 
Whitehall  preacher,  817— Provost  of 
Oriel,  317-819— congratulatory  let- 
ters, 319— marriage,  820— Canon  of 
Rochester  Cathe<&al,  t&.^Beetor  of 
Purleigh,  821— his  hospitality,  322 
—abhorrence  of  tobacco,  828— tke 
'  childlike  spirit,'  «&.— « Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  326-328— his  diiBcolt  posi- 
tion, 828— the  office  of  Vioe-Oiiaa- 
cellor  refused  by  him,  380— first 
*  Ireland  Professor,'  ib,  —  giave 
chan^  in  the  University,  882— tits 
for  his  portrait,  838 — ^high  ooDScten- 
tiouaness,  ib. — lAxniFacy  in  minute 
matters,  886— family  affection,  337. 
338— loss  of  his  children,  840— tlte 
Saints'-day  sermons,  841 — the '  Oriel 
I  Hotel,'  342— resigns  the  active  duties 
I  of  Provost,  ib. — ^bis  published  writ- 
ings, 343,  n.— latter  years,  848— ill- 
ness and  death,  351. 

Henrjr  VIII.,  Supremacy  or  Headship 
clamied  by  him  and  his  Ptoliameoi 
536.  See  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com- 
mission. 

Hooker  on  the  Boyal  Supremacv,  543. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  his  ideal  of  middle-das 
education,  214. 

Hyndman,  H.  M.,  'England  for  All,* 
359— instance  of  a  factory,  375-37S 
the  wages  fund,  379 — instance  of  a 
coat,  382-385 — ^increase  of  snnnal 
assessed  income,  386— riches  due  to 
machinery,  387 — division  of  bhour, 
888— on  railroads,  390. 


Ideville,  Comte  d*,  biography  o( 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  452. 

Ilbert's,  Mr.,  Bill,  262.  See  Indian 
Crisis. 

India,  suicidal  policy  for,  562. 

Indian  Criminal  Procedure  BDl,  tl.e, 
262.    See  *  Indian  Crisis.' 

Indian  Crisis,  the,  243 — Lord  Ripon'a 
policy,  lb. — Lord  Lawrence's  sdmi- 
nistration,  244 — Lord  Mayo's  founda- 
tions of  self-government,  't6.— annual 
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Bigmtion  toSiiiili^245^iho  Viceroy's 

at  of  uppoiniing  Lieut.* Uover- 

,  24ti — tne  press,  iT^.—miniber  of 

upaper^,  2-t7— triumpha  achieved 

during  the  perioda  of  famine,  24 D— 

public   contidenoe,  250 — Lord    Hi- 

pon's  policy  of  Itx^al  Belf-goveniinerit, 

ib, — tbo    Native    Jurisdiction    Bill, 

2ol^ — cautiou  enjoined   by  the  East 

ludia  Company  in  the  extenaioa  of 

municipalities,    tb.  —  rural    board*, 

pd2 — Lord  Mayo*8  Decentralization 

chenie,  tb. — the  system  of  athninii^ 

eriijg  the  nites,  253 — Lord  KipoD'n 

Irat  doclarutioQ  of  policy,  254 — Im 

iDaDcial  proposals  cancelled  by  the 

'ionie   Government,  255 — the    new 

olutioaf  256 — policy  of  Beotiment, 

.  ^  difficuUieii  of  tbo  Governor  i>f 

abay,  257 — orders  for  excluding 

lie  diBtriet  offlcerii,   258 — dead*lock 

lodian  aSiin^f  239 — geueral  ig- 

norjince,  and   tt^nacity  of  c^iete,  260 

— mumcipal  taxation,  261 — the  right 

^  Kuropeaaa  to  be  tried  by  European 

nagbtrates,    262  —  advice    of   the 

Ueut.-Govemor  of  Bengal,  264 — the 

'  Tee  practical  iawue^  involved  in  tbo 

I  Criminal     Procedure    Bill,'    ib, — 

anger  and  ingecuri^  of  European 

teloaiet?,  266. 

und,  state  of,  in  Bwift  a  time,  23 — 
Eiiddle-men,  24 — Acundulouki   condi* 
on  of  tht)  Protectant  hierarchy,  25— 
I  in  Dublin,  2S. 


JeafTrcson^  Mr.,  his  *  Real  Lord  Byron,* 
92. 
,  JoboBon,  Effiher,   her  relations  with 
"pwift,    16  —  evidence    ugninst    her 
Barriugr,  17 — donbtful  testimotiv  in 
krout  of  it,  I8'2D— her  dtatli,  ib. 
Johnson's  *  Lives  of   the    Poets,*   itd 
1  value,  20i>. 

Kachyens  of  the  North,  the,  523. 
vens  of  the  Soutb,  the,  528, 

de»  J.,  letter  to  Dr.  Hiiwkiiis  de- 

ilining  to  stand  for  the  ProvoBtship 

T  Oriel,  318. 

at,  Mr.,  hia  pkn  of  stack  Tentik- 

tioD,  142. 
Kile,  Mr»,  hi^  ventilation  system,  140. 

L. 

nnec.  Dr.,   diacovera    the   stetho- 
ope,  80,  81. 


Lagre'e,  CuptAin  de,  his  expedition  up 
the  Song-koi  or  Tonquin  river,  509. 

Lamb,  L^y  Caroline,  and  Ix>rd 
Byron,  107,  108. 

Lawrence,  Lord,  hEs  administration  of 
India,  244 

Li>chtfoot,  Bp.,  on  the  date  of  the 
Kevelatioti  of  Bt.  John,  178— on  tbo 
divisions  and  oontrovor^i*^  of  tbo 
Apostolic  Age,  180. 

Litemttire,  the  Study  of  Engtidli,  187 
— ^new  school  of  scholaraliip,  188 — 
new  ideal  of  htyle,  IIK)— educational 
Me  of  the  question,  192— advantages 
of  a  classical  training,  193— treasure* 
of  claariical  literature,  195 — study  of 
foreign  languages,  196 — the  Modem 
Luuguagu  Tripos,  197 — Lectures  sup- 
plemonted  by  handbooks,  198— new 
theory  of  classical  education,  200 — 
coarseness  an<l  Bcurrilities  in  wholo 
tracks  of  our  literature,  201~8tudy 
of  pre-Chaucerian  EugUith,  203-— 
result  of  this  new  movement  on 
fetyle,  205— Art  of  Criticism.  206, 207 
— Pope*8  *  Essay  on  Critic iam,*  207» 
208— Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets/ 
20J>— Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey,  t6.— 
Oarlylo,  210 — George  Eliot  compared 
with  Heott,  ih.  —  eccentricity  of 
phrase  nnd  laboured  uflbctation,  212 
— translntious  of  foreign  idioms,  213 
— Prof.  Huxley's  address  at  Liver- 
pool, 214. 

Livingstone,  Rev.  R.  G-,  on  the  seem- 
ing coldness  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  331» — 
reiuiniscences  of  him,  350. 

Loloa,  tbo,  of  Ssu-cbu'an,  523. 

Lyon,  Dr.  John,  on  Swifts  relations 
witU  Esther  JohnsoUf  17. 

M. 

MticaulAT,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  Mooie*e 
•  Life  of  Byron,'  90,  9L 

Madden,  Dr.  i5.,  on  8wifi*s  supposed 
raiirriage  with  Miss  Johnson,  18. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  gradual 
growth  of  administration  in  India, 
257. 

Malaria,  theoretical  notions  about,  64. 

Mayo,  Lord,  laid  tbo  foundation  of 
self-giivGmment  in  India,  244 — hia 
Dt'Of.ntralization  scheme,  252, 

Medicine,  Ihe  rnigress  of,  57 — Sir 
Jnuiea  Paget 'a  opening  address  at 
the  Inb^rtiationtil  Medical  Congress 
in  18SI.  57 — DescnrtcH*  writings,  58 
— advance  in  practietil  results,  60^ 
mularifll  fever,  61,  6t — cincbona,  i»l 
— t[oi  nine,  62-64 — typbus  and  dyteu- 
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tery,  64 — sickness  in  war,  G6,  67 —  ( 
rrof.  Virchow's  code  of  rales,  67 — 
decrease  Iq  the  annual  death-rate,  I 
69~the  stethoscope  and   test-tnbe,   | 
70,  71 — Dr.  Quauvs  'Dictionary  of  i 
Medicine,'  72-74 — the  chaotic  prac-   | 
tice  of  former  times,  75 — patnolo-  i 
;jical    anatomy,    77  —  gymmetrical  | 
diseiises,    78  —  Dr.    Auenbragger*s  i 
work  on  diseases  of  the  che^t,  78,  79  I 
—  Dr.  Laenuec*8  discovery   of  the  i 
stethoscope,    80,   81— state    of    the  I 
kidneys,  83 — Dr.  Bichat's  precision  I 
of  diagno:»i8,  83,  84— use  of  the  mi-  ! 
croscopc',  85 — c(;llulnr  pathology,  8G   I 
— Dr.   Brouasais'  rationalism,  87 — 
physiological  medicine  at  Tiibingen, 
S7,  88 — the  *  Treatment  of  Disease,' 
89. 

Milbanke,  Miss,  described  by  Lord 
Byron,  109— her  marriage.  111. 

Milman,  Dean,  on  Dr.  Hawkins's  high 
conscientiousness,  337. 

Modus  Bill,  the,  38. 

Moore,  his  *  Life  of  BjTon,'  90— Ma- 
caulay's  estimate,  91 — described  by 
Jeafireson,  95— on  Byron's  attach- 
ment to  Miss  ChawortJi,  98— the  de- 
btruction  of  the  *  Memoirs/  123. 

Morpjapai  *0n  the  Seats  and  Caujics 
of  Di6e«ise  displayed  by  Anatomy,' 
82. 

Morris,  iVIr.,  his  experiments  on  ensi- 
lage, 146. 

3Iurruy,  Mr.,  his  motive  for  destroying 
Lord  Byron's  *  Memoirs,*  121,  122. 


X. 

Napoleon  I.'s  autograph  letter  to  Mar- 
siial  Bugoaiul,  462. 

Navvy,  oripriii  of  the  word,  390. 

Neilson's,  Mr.,  Exhaust-fan,  13S. 

Newman,  Dr..  liis  friendslnp  for  Dr. 
Hawkins,  314  —  *  Lectures  on  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church/ 
326, 11. — «(H*s  over  to  Kome,  329 — on 
Dr.  Hawkins's  accuracy  of  btatement, 
334. 

O. 

Oliphant,  Mr.,  on  *  Sources  of  Standard 

English,'  204. 
Oriel  College,   and    its    three   recent 

Provoats,  i505 —  the  *  Oriel  tea-pot,' 

311. 
Orrery's  story  of  Swift  and  Vanesta, 

11,  18. 
Oxford  University  Commission,    the, 

344. 


Paget,  Sir  James,  his  inaugural  addiesB 
at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, 57. 
Palmer,  William,  effect  of  his  *Ori- 

gines  IjiturgicK,'  324,  325. 
Parkes,  Prof,  his  work  on  •  Practical 

Hygiene,'  69. 
Parties  and  Politics,  the  Future  of,  270 
— the  new  Bankruptcy  Bill,  ib.— Sir 
AVillium  Harcourt  8  *  London  Ilef<»iu' 
Bill,  <6.— Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Bules 
of  Pr(x;cdure,  271 — his  list  of  ob- 
jects, 273  —  Conservative  •obstroc- 
tion,'  274 — Mr.  Bright  and  the  l^i^ll 
rebels.  275,  276— Sir  B,  CrosB's  chal- 
lenge to  the  House,  278— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's inability  to  anawer  it,  279— 
suppreshion  of  free  speech,  280— mis- 
management and  blunders,  i6.— lack 
of  judgment  and    foresight,  281— 
state  of  South  Africa,  281,  282— the 
Transvaal,  283— the  Boers,  284— the 
Indian  Criminal  Procedure  BUI,  2So 
— the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  286 
— the  Liberal  Party.  287— no  bond 
of  union   between    the   Wliigs  and 
Rutlieuls,    288— :Mr.    Chamberlain's 
treatment  of  Lord  Rosebery,  ib.— 
the  *AVhig  stain'  on   Mr. 'Georj.'C 
Husscll,  291— future  of  the  Whigs 
292— Mr.  Chamberlain  the  foremo.*: 
I       leader  of  the  lladical  School,  ib.— 
I       Cobden's  view  of  Universal  Snf&age, 
'       293— free-trade,  294— assault  on  the 
I       land  and  the  Church,  296— change 
i       in  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
I       Commons,   297  —  salaries   for  mem- 
bers, 298— j)i*oposod  new  Beform  BJl, 
i       299  — the  Cobden  Club,  301  — tiie 
:       Irish  Vote,  303. 

Pclisiiicr.  Col.,  and  the  Arabs,  4S3. 
;   Penzance,  Lord,  his  Report  on  the  Eccii- 
I       siastical  Courts  Commis&ioo,  545. 
I   Poland,  232— ix)litical   importanct:  of, 
i       233 — material  development,  234, 

Poultry  and  eggs  iniiwrtcd  from  FrttoCt 
I       li>5. 

Press,  the,  in  India,  influence  o^/li^ 
!        the  Hindu.  247. 
'    Pribylow  Islands,  the,  439. 
i   Pust'y,  Dr.,  on  the  supposctl  meania: 
j       of    tlie    preamble  of    the    Act   -* 
I       Henry  VIIL,  c.  12,  55L 
Q. 
Quain,  Dr.,  his  *  Dictionary  of  Mtiii- 
cinc,'  72-74—*  Treatment  of  Discts^V 

Quinine  first  discovered,  82— its  aclio 
,      in  lever,  83. 
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ijcloiiea  of  Bt.  Msiry*s, 
Oxford,  Bl6--lBi«Qd0te  uf,  317,  fi. 
RicIitJioven,  BaroTi*  Ms  *  Recent  at- 
tempts to  And  a  direct  Tmde-road  to 
youth- Western  China/  507^topo- 
gmphy  of  Yunnnti,  iL — diffir^ultiea 
of  varioiifl  routes,  509 — tmde-ront^H. 
510— imports  and  exports^  i^,— metid 
tmde,  511 — nftturol  direction  of  the 
tindecf  tSau-cliu'fln^,  512. 
Eipon,  Lord,  his  mistaken  policy  in 
iDdia,  243  —  power  of  ftppoiiittnf? 
ltieut.-Govemora,  24  G  —  Bcbeme  of 
fidf-goveraincnt,  250 — ditlerence  of 
opmiDn  between  him  nnd  the  pro- 
vincial jL^ovennnentB,  25 1 — first  da- 
clamtion  of  p*diey,  254  —  new  courst) 
if  sentiment  and  dtw-trinair tRiii^  25(3 — 
Te monstrance  from  the  Lieul*'Gofer- 
nor  of  Beng^rU,  2B4, 

Huchea,  M,  Leon,  *le5cribes  th©  battle 
of  the  *  Chamu  den  Camuf;  480-482. 

Rogera,  Mr.  Thjiold,  on  'Ensilage,' 
149. 

Rose,  Mr,  Hugh  Jainei?>  on  intcnml 
nnion  as  the  best  iiafijguiird  of  the 
Chmrch,  324— his  nppeni  to  Churcb- 
men,  325, 

Ropebery,  Lord»  his  address  to  the 
^  Birmingham  Jnninr  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation/ 288 — at  the  Westminster 
Aqimrium^  289. 

Eusteell,  Mr.  Get:«rgc,  and  tho  ^Wliig 
htain,'  291, 

Russisu  the  Races  of  Eurfipeaiit  216— 
jnflaence  of  the  NibiliaU,  216,  217— 
heterogeneous  tiRliooalities,  217^ — 
the  bnondarv  of  Europe  and  Asi:i, 
219— the    Bri8bkir8,   220— the    Kir- 

IRliiz,  220, 221— the  Kalmucks,  221— 
tho  NoffttiB,  222— the  Tcherkess,  ib. 
— the  Tartars,  223^ — their  position, 
224— political  individimlity,  225— 
•tlio  Tchuvash,  /7<.— MordviDR,  226— 
Te  herein  iss=v  %b. — Finns,  227— Fin - 
Ifind,  22S — its  prospfrity  and  eivili- 
KatioD,  229— the  Treaty  of  Nystadt, 
230—  Li  th  n:in  ian  s,  Uk— sn  ppresa  ii  •  n 
of  the  colli  vated  claseea,  231 — Poll  eh 
influence,  232— i>olitieal  importance, 
2'3'A — material  tievelopment^  2'M — 
the  Jewfi,  235— Germtma,  21^6 — 
Great  Rnsflia,  237— White  Ruasia, 
i7>,— Little  Hnseia,  238,  239— Ger- 
inanissatioD,  240  ^  nobleflT  cler^, 
peasant B,  241 — annv,  ih. 
Rutherford,  Mr.  Vi\  0.,  hid  mascnline 
g:mBp  and  critical  aoumcp,  IDG,  n. 
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S^rajc^kssa,  siegc^  do-ic,  by  Bngfeniid,  450. 

Sea-otter,  the,  exlcnnination  of,  438. 

Soott's  Tersion  of  Hwifl  s  rtilatioos  with 
Yauessa,  11,  12. 

Shan  Sinies^  the  Independent,  517. 

Shclleys,  their  intimacy  with  Lord 
Byrou,  ILx  IIG. 

Sheridan^  T.,  veriiion  of  Swift's  relations 
with  Vanessa,  1 1 ,  12— with  Stella,  IS. 

Sdoa  for  prewcrving  British  Fodder 
Crops.  144,  145. 

SociaUsm  in  England,  H53 — the  *  dis- 
mal science/  ih- — tho  real  leaders  of 
the  day,  355—tJie  moral  of  Mr. 
Geor;^e'8  book,  357 — ^theoriea  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  358 — ^tbeir  piopa- 
gatinn,  359 — three  dootrines  of  8o* 
eiab^iic  principles,  3GI — tho  '  land 
for  tl»o  i>eople/  3«i3 — principle  of 
natural  aud  universal  justice,  364 — 
private  land-owning,  3G5-368 — pri- 
vate property,  368 — land  tho  pni- 
perty  of  tbo  nation,  369 — eiamplo  of 
the  island  of  Hmn,  371 — the  claims 
of  capital,  375 — instance  of  a  capi- 
laliat  with  a  fnctorv  mill,  375^381— 
the  oldsvfltem  of  dorvee,  377— illus- 
tration of  the  eoat,  382  385— Eng 
liph  poverty  and  nver-popxdation, 
386 — ^maohinery  and  (It  net  ion  of 
laboiir,  387-3^9— ni J Iways  and  nav- 
vies, 390— the  Alpaca  manufacture, 
ib. — the  process  of  civilization,  392, 

*  Socialism  made  Plain/  350, 

Htephen,  Leslie,  monog,  on  Swift,  2. 

Stethoscope,  diacov*,  and  tcit-tube,  80, 

^tubba,  C»non,  his  Reclion  of  the  his- 
torical part  of  tl)e  Report  on  tho 
Eccleiiiastieal  Courts  Commission, 
,i35 — mi  the  Royal  Supr<?macy,  o*i6 
■ — on  the  Court  of  DeleguteB,  549. 

♦Stunnj'^e  ^Manner's  ^lagazine^'  Swift's 
quotations  from,  45,  n. 

Supremacy,  the  Royal,  two  deflnttioua 
of*  536,    See  Eeclesiiiatical  Conrts. 

Swift,  Denn,  in  Ireland,  1 — taunted 
with  Popery  and  Jueobitism,  3 — his 
loyal  spirit,  4 — *i\Icmoira  of  the  Last 
Four  Yeara  <>t  the  Queen,*  5 — its 
genninene«?,  G— af'qnainted  with  tho 
Vanhomrighs,  7  — Esther's  passion 
for  bim,  8-14 — supposed  marringo 
with  Esther  JcjIiuboh,  15 — history  of 
his  acquaintance  witli  her,  16— ex- 
ternal evidence  nj^iin^^t  the  marriage, 
17— doubtfnl  eviilent^e  in  favour,  18- 
20— jMuuphlet  on  IHfib  manufactures, 
21-^Englisb  prohibitions,  22— state 
uf  Ireland,  23  — mi  ddlemen,  24 — eon- 
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dition  of  the  Protestant  dergj,  25 — 
the  object  of  hia  pamphlet,  26 — trial 
of  the  printer,  27  —  execution  of 
Ebenezer  Elliston,  28,  29— coinai^ 
of  base  money,  29, 30--the '  Drapier 
Letters,'  31-36— his  popnlarity,  37— 
efforts  to  defend  the  Chnrch,  38— 
endeavonrs  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
inferior  dergj,  39 — visits  London, 
40  — interriew  with  Walpole,  41  — 
•  Gulliver's  TraveU,*  42-48— returns 
to  Dublin  and  revisits  England,  48 
— detained  at  Holyhead,  49 — death 
of  Esther  Johnson,  i&.  —  'Memoirs 
and  character  of  Esther  Johnson,* 
50 — ^profound  melancholy,  tb. — hope- 
less of  reform  in  Ireland,  51 — literary 
activity,  52 — satire,  53— benefits  to 
Dublin,  ib. — ^illness,  54— death,  55— 
Note  on  his  Disease,  55,  56. 

T. 

Taine,  M.,  story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion at  Arras,  580. 

Taipiog  War,  effects  of  the,  515. 

Tait,  Aichbif^op,  his  influence  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Goorts  Commission, 
532 — on  the  two  great  statutes  of 
Henry  VIIL,  546. 

Teresa,  Saint,  394  — birth,  396  — 
parents,  397  —  early  tastes,  tb. — 
education,  398  —  illness,  enters  the 
Carmelite  Convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation, 399 — laxity  of  discipline,  400 
— affection  for  ner  confessor,  ib. 
— spiritual  maladies,  401 — death  of 
her  father,  402 — conversion,  403 — 
lier  trances,  405-409 — forbidden  to 
pray,  406 — pays  a  visit  to  Toledo, 
410— founds  the  Order  of  the  Des- 
calzos  at  Avila,  411 — allowe<l  to 
leave  the  Incarnation,  412— ordered 
to  write  her  revelations,  413 — her 
convent  at  Medina  del  Campo,  415 
—at  Malaga,  416— Valladolid,  i6. 
—Toledo,  417— Pastrana,  418— Sala- 
manca, 419 — two  houses  founded  at 
Alva,  i7>. — Prioress  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, 420— at  Seville,  422— under 
arrest  at  Toledo,  423 — imprisoniuent, 
424 — resumes  her  wandering  life,  425 
— fixed  code  of  laws,  426— illness,  ih, 
— death,  428 — character,  t6. — direc- 
tions for  management  of  sisterhoods, 
429 — confessors,  430 — the  visitation 
of  convents,  ib. — her  body  disentombed 
by  Gratian,  433 — removed  to  Avila, 
tb. — restored  to  Alva — ^relics,  433- 
435 — canonization,  434. 


Timon  on  Bogeaud'a  oniory,  485. 

Totftado,  Fiither  Jerome,  appoinM 
Commiasioner  to  Spain,  422 — ^mhibili 
Saint  Teresa  from  founding  mam 
houaea,  ib, — treatment  of  the  Ciiten 
of  the  Incarnation,  424 — recalled,  ^. 

*  Tracta  for  the  Timea,'  origin  and  pro- 
greaa  of,*  326. 

Trade  Boutea  to  China,  and  Frendi 
occupation  of  Tonouin,  492— over- 
land routea,  or  tracta,  495 — ^tndins 
prospects  of  8su-chu*«u,  499 — its 
mineral  wealth,  500— difficult  con- 
dition, 501— the  Loloe,  502  — diffi- 
cultiea  of  aoceas,  tb. — W.  Tunnsn, 
503— native  tribes,  504— obatades 
in  the  different  routea,  506 — rivers, 
507 — ^navigation  of  the  Tooqmncr 
Song-koi  river,  509 — neoeasity  for 
a  European  or  British  free-port,  511 
— the  future  exports  of  Yunnan,  512 
— advantages  of  Song-koi  route,  520 
— Hanoi  should  be  a  Ghineae  treaty- 
port,  522— the  Shan  or  Laos  tribe,  A. 
—French  aggreaaion,  526. 

U. 

Universities  Test  Act,  the,  344. 


Vanhomrigh,  Esther,  7 — her  passion 
for  Swift,  8, 9 — in  Dublin,  9 — impw- 
tunity,  10--death,  ib. 

Virchow,  Prof.,  his  code  of  rules  t-t 
personal  hygiene,  67 — Archives  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  88. 

W. 

Walpole's  interview  with  Swift,  41. 
Westcott,  Prof.,  on  relation  between  St. 

John's  Gosp.  and  Revelation.  ITS. 
Whately,  Abp.,  style  of  dress  at  Grid. 

311 — anecdote  of  the  herring,  312. 
Wilberforee,  Mr.,  his  first  meeting  wiih 

Dr.    Hawkins,    313  —  congratobt^'s 

him  on  his  marriage,  320. 
Wood's  patent  for  coining  halfpence  an  1 

farthings  in  Ireland,  29 — quality  of 

his  coin,  30 — patent  annulled,  SO 


Yunnan,  requirements,  capabilitie8,anl 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  503— 
population,  504  —  products,  i^>-  — 
*Puerh'  tea,  505 — resources,  51'^— 
metal  trade,  511 — import  trade,  Jl«>- 
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